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BY  E.    LVNN  UNTON. 

Chapter  I. 
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CROSSHOLMB    ABBBV. 

ONTRARY  to  all  expectation  and  the  father's  prophecy,  the 
marriage  had  turned  out  a  success.  It  had  looked  doubtful 
enough  when  it  was  made,  having  in  it  almost  all  the  elements  which 
lead  from  hope  to  disappointment  and  bring  bitter  fruits  after  fragrant 
flowers.  Unsuitability  of  worldly  posirion;  that  intensity  of  youthful 
punon  which  is  so  sure  to  cool  down  into  a  maturity  of  prosaic 
indifference ;  parental  disapprobation,  even  when  all  active  opposi- 
tion was  withdrawn — and  parental  disapprobation  always  carries  a 
curse  with  it — yes,  it  was  ccruin  to  turn  out  ill,  said  the  world, 
adding  up  the  crooked  sum  diligently,  and  seeing  only  sorrow  as  the 
result,  as  it  has  so  often  seen  the  tike  before. 

And  if  nothing  else  were  amiss,  they  were  too  young  to  know 
iheir  own  minds.  Indeed  this  might  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  sorry  super-structure.  A  romantic  girl  of  seventeen  and 
an  easy-going  young  officer  of  Just  twenty-one  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  wlut  is  needed  for  solid  happiness  or  the  best 
development  of  their  on*n  natures  ;  and,  married  at  that  age,  the 
chances  were  that  they  would  grow  apart  as  Ihey  grew  older,  and  that 
when  they  came  to  be  a  real  man  and  woman  they  would  find  them- 
kItcs  thinking  differently  on  every  subject  under  heaven.  And 
without  mental  sympathy  where  is  the  true  joy  of  home? 

Why  the  chances  were  greater  that  they  should  grow  apart 
rather  than  together,  and  come  to  mental  discord  rathet  than  1.0 
harmony,  the  prophets  of  evil  did  not  explain.     They  only  said  ihal 
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it  was  so,  and  that  the  thing  «-as  certain  \  and.  assertion  to  some 
people  13  as  conclusive  as  proof. 

Then,  the  money  was  on  the  wrong  side. 

■Richard  Spence.  though  cmphatica-lly  a  gentleman,  had  only  his 
pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  array,  while  Hcrrairjac  l-'ullcrloii  was  an 
heiress  entitled  to  look  among  the  »nsiocrAcy  for  her  husband, 
had  she  been  wise  enough  to  w-ait  and  make  use  of  her  gifts.  Young, 
,  cxceplionally  beautiful,  amiable,  wealthy— there  was  no  state  nor  place 
'. "below  a  throne  to  which,  in  her  father's  estimation  of  chances,  she 
.••■•  inight  not  have  reasonably  aspired.  Had  she  cared  to  marry  a  Rom;m 
,.•', 'prince  she  might  have  chosen  among  the  proudest;  had  she  been 
...^'content  with  an  Knglish  Earl  she  might  have  found  one  to  her  mind 
>V.V.and  many  to  her  hand.  Instead  of  which,  she  fixed  her  affections 
"•**on  a  mere  nobody — a  handsome,  clever,  well-conducted,  good- 
/*•• tempered  nobody  if  you  like — but  no  more  what  she  had  the  right 
*.".'., *o  expect  than  if  he  had  been  the  blai:lcsmith  or  the  shoemaker. 
'-•"••So  s^d  her  father  in  his  wrath  ;  and  his  friends  echoed  his  dis- 
'.,  .-pleasure. 

Being  howffver  a  weak-willed   man  if  an  angry,  and   having 
■■  ■*  always  indulged  her  every  wish,  Mr.  Pullenon  suffered  tlic  girl  to 

take  her  own  way  ;  and  before  she  had  reached  her  eighteenth  birdi- 

•  .;..*  day  the  great  hcire:is  of  Crossliohuc  Abbey  was  married  to  her 
\".\'  penniless  subaltem  of  nowhere,  to  the  indignation  of  her  other 
^,.«  suitors  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  county. 
**•*.  Mr.  Fullerton  did  wh.it  he  could  to  neutralise  the  commercial 
'..*■*  disadvantages  of  the  match  by  making  things  s.ifc  for  his  daughter 
*;..  and  unpleasant  for  the  man  of  her  choice.  Every  fartliing  of  her 
own  fortune,  inherited  from  her  mother,  was  settled  on  herself :  and 
though  Kichard  had  given  up  his  profession,  witli  its  Indian  appoini- 
mcnl  and  coi^cingent  posjiibiiitics,  at  her  instance,  and  therefore 
might  have  reasonably  expected  a  certain  provision  without  being 
considered  a  fortune-hunter,  yet  he  had  not  even  a  life-intcrcst 
in  any  part  of  the  pruperty  ;  and  if  his  i>vifc  died  before  him  all 
went  to  her  children  ;  or,  failing  ilicsc,  to  hct  next  of  kin.  It  was 
submission  to  these  terms,  said  Mr.  FuUeilon  grimly,  or  no  wife. 
He  might  choose  whicli  he  would,  but  he  had  to  choose  one  or 
the  other. 

As  the  young  fellow  was  sincerely  in  love,  mone>'  or  no  money, 
and  felt  that  his  life  witli  all  its  grand  itiheritancu  of  thought  and 
feeling  would  be  in  vain  if  Hcrmionc  did  not  share  it,  he  sub- 
mitted— hard  as  the  terms  were ;  and  gave  up  his  profession  and 
jndcjjendcncc  as  the  sacrifice  that  he  too  made  for  love's  sake.     He 
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not  afraid  Uut  Hermioae,  losing  and  generous  ss  she  wns,  would 
evet  make  him  regret  his  trust  by  the  humil:.-ition  which  it  wfmJd  be 
in  her  power  to  inflict.  He  knew  that  he  was  throwing  himself  as  a 
,4!ependcnt  on  her  bounty,  if  she  ttkcd  to  make  it  so ;  but  he  was 
inaignannTiouf  enough  to  rely  on  the  magnaoimit}-  of  another^  and, 
faithful  for  his  own  part,  he  believed  in  fiuthfulocss  as  probable  from 
^Kinost — from  Hermione  as  irtiain. 

^B  Kuttunately  for  the  young  people,  Mt.  Fuilerlon  died  about  four 
^Byears  after  their  mairiage.  While  he  lived  he  made  life  haid 
^Bvnough  for  the  young  fellow  whose  \mion  with  his  daughter  he  never 
^^Ibigave,  and  whose  sonship  he  never  acknowledged;  and  it  took  all 
Richard's  sweetness  of  temper  and  practical  philosophy  to  bear  with 
patience  the  petty  insults  and  galling  annoyances  to  which  he  was 
daily  subject  at  the  Abbey.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
elder  man  died  just  as  Heiiuione  came  of  age  ;  and  evim  she  felt, 
through  all  her  natural  sorrow,  that  the  one  sole  dangi^r  to  her 
hi^ipiness  had  been  removed. 

The  first  cbusc  in  his  will  provided  that  the  young  people 
should  take  his  own  name,  and  be  thenceforth  Fullcrton.  He 
would  not  recognize  the  husband  even  so  far  as  to  allow  his  name 
the  penultimate  place.  The  others  made  Hermiouc  his  heiress, 
with  the  same  provision  for  her  children  or  next  of  kin  aa  in  the 
marriage  setilemenu  ;  all  benefit  being  denied  to  Richard,  save  such 
as  came  to  him  through  the  fact  of  his  marriage  and  consequent 
sharing  in  hij  wife's  fwsscssions. 

It  was  the  hardest  legal  instnimeiu  that  could  be  de\-ised,  and 

like  a  blow  in  the  young  man's  ^e  from  the  dead.     But 

had   just  the  cootraiy   effect  to   that  intended.     Still  so  youi^ 

e  love  between    them    as   fresh    and    fragrant   as    when    they 

:Dod  in  the  garden  together  on  that  memorable  day,  and  Hermione, 

c   Corisande,    gave     Richard    a    rose — the    birth    of    their   litOe 

ihter  Virginia  having  been  but  .in  additional  bond  of  union, 

And  the  death  of  the  boy  who  came  after  drawing  them  as  dose  by 

ncpoir  as  this  by  joy—Herroioae   felt  less   the  grateful  daughter 

^■Mian  the  outmgeU  wife;  less  the  proud  possessor  iliaii  the  reluctant 

PBwireaa  ;  and  vowed  amidst  tears  and  caresaes  that  nothing  should  ever 

make  her  act  on  Ihe  provisioDs  of  a  will  so  unjust  as  this,  or  accept 

t  nndttcrt'cJ  place  of  superior  assigned  to  ber.     Richard  was  hci 

ai  all  husbands  ahoold  be  to  loving  wives;  and  what  she  was  iit 

«  he  shuuEd  be  in  fact. 

She  placed  everything    unieservedly  in  hia    haoeS&t  «sA  Vss^ 
tluiiff  ftir  herself.     H«  fit-rt  ac\  \>\  Mtt\\iv.vi««AirttV>  '©NtV-w. 
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husband  a  power  of  attorney  to  deal  with  all  as  he  wouiel.  'J'his  was 
the  utmost  that  she  could  do,  accordingto  the  will ;  butboili  fell  tlial, 
poor  wcalc  insiniment  as  it  was  and  revocable  at  pleasure,  it  was  as 
firm  and  sure  as  if  it  had  been  an  Act  of  Parliament  duly  signed  b)- 
the  sovereign.  From  cheques  to  leases  all  was  in  his  Hands,  and 
she  would  not  even  leam  wliat  he  did  with  ilie  land  and  its  revenaes, 
nor  how  he  exercised  the  manorial  rights  and  privileges  standing  in 
her  name.  She  was  a  woman  without  much  reasoning  faculty,  and 
with  no  sense  of  property ;  but  with  an  overwhelming  power  of 
obedience  and  self-abnegation  which  made  her  the  docile  creature 
of  the  man  whom  she  loved.  And  this  sacrifice  of  her  fortune,  this 
transfer  of  her  Hglns  to  the  husband  from  whom  they  had  been 
so  jealous]}'  guarded,  pleased  her  far  more  than  power  would  have 
done. 

Her  reward  lay  in  his  love.  Passion,  romance,  and  mental  e.\a.ltation 
were  her  life  ;  and  in  relation  to  the  saying  that  human  nature  cannot 
live  at  high  pressure,  and  that  passion  wears  down  into  sober  sense 
by  use,  she  was  the  exception  that  proves  the  nile.  .She  cotild  have 
lived  for  ever  at  high  pressure ;  and  her  romance  would  never  have 
worn  itself  out  by  use,  if  only  it  might  be  fed  by  the  daily  renewal  of 
vows  and  caresses — the  daily  repetition  of  the  sweet  follies  of  ilie 
courting-timc.  What  she  dreaded  most  was  the  prosaic  dulness  of 
the  common-place — what  she  most  esteemed,  perpeliial  mental 
excitement  If  her  husband  would  Iw  alwaj-s  her  lover,  living  only 
for  her,  and  if  her  marriage  might  remain  an  unending  courtship,  she 
would  ask  no  more  of  God  or  man.  But  she  was  not  one  with  whom 
duty  would  ever  take  the  place  of  emotion,  or  the  quiet  security  of 
home  stand  her  in  stead  of  the  unrest  of  roiiunce. 

If  this  was  a  weakness  it  was  an  amiable  one  ;  and  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years  Richard  met  her  more  than  half-way,  and  made 
her  life,  as  she  used  to  say,  like  one  long  poem.  But  as  time  went 
on,  and  his  love  consolidated  by  very  habit,  he  became,  aAer  the 
manner  of  Knglishmen  in  general,  less  assiduous  than  content ;  less 
the  lover  than  the  friend ;  no  longer  suing  for  something  not 
bestowed,  but  holding  in  such  inalienable  security  that  neither  doubt 
was  possible  nor  prayer  needed.  Besides,  after  Mr.  Fullerton's 
death  and  his  appointment  as  his  wife's  irresponsible  agent,  he  had 
other  tilings  to  do  than  sitting  at  her  feet,  or  she  at  his,  while  he 
read  aloud  the  last  new  novel,  or  the  latest  poem — her  cheek  against 
his  knee  and  his  hajid  among  her  golden  curls.  Truth  to  say.  like 
all  men  who  have  anything  in  them,  he  had  somewhat  palled  on  this 
Aimida's garden  which  in  the  beginning  he  had  found  so  satislactoiyf 
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so  seductive.    He  wanted  something  beside  the  love  wthout  which, 
however,  he  could  scarce  have  lived  at  all. 

He  loved  his  wife — no  man  belter ;  no  man  with  more  faithful- 
ness, more  trust,  more  devotion ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  the 
depth,  the  reality  of  his  affection,  seemed  to  him  the  value  of  quiet 
acceptance,  and  the  usetesiness  of  incessant  demonstration.  The 
thing  was  a  fact ;  and  facts  when  once  established  have  to  be  taken 
for  grantcil.  What  was  the  good  of  always  repeating  what  was  so 
well  understood  ?  The  lime  for  love-making  had  passed,  and  that  for 
loving  in  deep  and  tranquil  trust  had  come. 

'J'he  time  too  had  come  for  graver  duties  and  deeper  studies. 
He  must  take  his  place  among  men  ;  exercise  such  mora]  influence 
as  his  mental  powers  entitled  him  to  exercise  :  make  up  his  mind  on 
certain  speculative  matters  which  had  begun  to  trouble  him  and  to 
importune  for  a  settlement ;  and  when  his  mind  should  be  made  up 
then  Im  action  would  be  clear.  It  was  the  natural  developmcnl  of 
youth  into  manhood  ;  and  he  woulij  not  Itavc  been  the  fine  fellow  he 
was  had  he  not  gone  through  the  process.  Love  is  the  first  heaven 
of  the  young  man  ;  but  ihcn  comes  his  life  as  a  citizen  among 
citizens  ; — passion  preceding  thought,  unrest  giving  place  to  calm- 
ness,  and  pleasure  lost  in  work  and  found  in  knowledge. 

But  to  a  certain  class  of  women  this  gradual  development  is  ne%'er 
accepted  with  philosophy.  They  would  keep  their  men  always  boys 
and  never  let  the  lover  pass  into  the  friend  ;  and  they  resent  the  law 
of  nature  which  cr)-stallizes  that  which  was  once  fluid  and  transforms 
into  quiet  certainty  the  love  which  was  once  so  delicious  in  its 
unrest  Hermione  n'as  one  of  these  women;  and  though  she  was  too 
devoted  to  complain — ^having  indeed  nothing  tangible  of  which  to 
complain — she  felt  the  n.imele9s  difference  that  crept  by  degrees 
into  her  life,  and  suffered  as  much  as  she  had  once  been  blessed. 
AMiere  her  husband,  suspecting  no  dissatisfaction  and  conscious  of 
no  want,  lived  in  supreme  content  and  happiness,  tranquil,  secure, 
but  a  little  abstracted,  a  little  prc-occupied,  she. began  to  silently 
cat  out  her  heart,  and  to  recognize  that  her  life  had  a  void  of  which 
the  knew  neither  the  name  nor  the  remedy. 

Her  husband?  No  woman  could  have  one  more  tender  in  all 
essentials,  more  devoted,  more  faithful.  If  be  spent  long  hours 
■way  from  her,  he  h.id,  as  he  said,  his  local  duties  to  attend  to,  and 
these  must  be  fulfilled.  And  she  could  scarcely  gnjdge  him  the 
diy  studies  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  for  which  she 
bad  no  aptitude,  though  he  found  them  more  enthralling  tlian  art  ot 
love,    biological  science  and  cccfesiastical 
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cared  neither  for  cells  nor  protoplasm  ;  neither  for  the  crack- 
brained  subtleties  of  sectarian  doctrines  nor  for  the  horrors  of  the 
Papal  nile  ;  nor  yet  for  philological  nccumcy,.and  whether  all  the 
words  in  the  Bililc  were  rightly  rendered  or  no; — in  nil  of  which 
matters  Richard  had  cast  his  line,  hoping  to  fish  up  Truth  as  his 
reward.  No,  she  could  not  share  his  studies ;  but  she  had  not  there- 
fore the  riflht  to  interfere  with  them ;  and  though  she  silently 
resented  the  time  given  to  them  as  time  stoien  from  her,  she  was 
wise  enough  to  keep  silence,  and  not  to  let  him  know  that  she  was 
jealous  of  his  microscope  and  wished  that  alt  his  books  on  science 
were  burnt  m  the  fire. 

On  his  side  indeed  he  might  argue  that  she  had  her  child, 
who  was  naturally  to  her  what  his  studies  were  to  him— her 
little  Virginia  growing  up  in  docility  and  sweetness  unsurpassable, 
and  l<i%'cly  enougli  to  justify  c\*cn  a  mother's  idealizing  admiration. 
She  felt  all  this,  if  she  did  not  put  it  into  so  many  words  ;  and 
she  used  to  ask  herself,  with  healthy  fortune,  a  faultless  husband, 
a  sweet  and  interesting  child,  and  the  faculty  of  loving  and  rejoic- 
ing as  fresh  as  when  she  tt-as  herself  a  child,  how  could  she 
have  a  void?  What  was  it  ?  Why  did  she  feel  so  lonely,  so  bereft 
as  she  did  ? — for  in  what  blessing  did  she  tail  ? 

Slie  could  not  tell.  Neveillieless,  there  ii  was  ;  a  fact  as  true  as 
the  rest.  She  used  to  sigh  when  she  read  those  tender  bits  of  poetry, 
sang  those  yearning  songs  which  once  expressed  her  own  condition, 
but  which  now  seemed  pictures  of  a  land  that  she  had  lost,  of  a  home 
whence  she  was  shut  out.  Tears  were  often  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  the  golden  sunset,  or  watche<l  the  clianging  clouds,  or 
wondered  at  the  myster)-  of  the  stars.  She  did  not  know  what 
ailed  her;  but  there  was  so  often  that  aching  at  her  heart  as  if 
her  life  were  empty  of  some  sweetness  chat  it  ought  to  have.  The 
quiet  security  of  her  very  happiness  oppressed  her  with  a  sense 
of  dumbness  and  sleep.  It  was  .ill  so  monotonous  and  common- 
place— all  so  unexciting  1  Days  passed  one  after  the  other,  and  all 
exactly  alike.  Had  she  been  poor  she  would  have  been  forced 
to  exert  herself;  forced  to  think  and  contrive  and  do;  as  it  was, 
there  was  no  need  for  any  exertion  whatsoever,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood afforded  no  pleasures  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  nmkc  them  dis- 
tracting and  enlivening.  Kverything  in  her  life  was  sleek  and  quiet 
and  sleepy.  The  houi^i  were  fixed,  their  habits  punctual.  Richard 
gave  all  the  morning,  much  of  the  afternoon,  and  often  the  best  part 
of  the  evening,  to  his  studies  and  pursuits;  and  when  he  wanted 
to  amase  her  toid  her  some  facts  in  natural  history  or  the  more  re- 
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ditc  positire  sciences,  of  which,  not  hawng  the  context,  she  did 

understand  the  bearing  and  wondered  at  the  importaDce  which 

assigned  them. 

If  it  were  for  things  lilce  those  that  he  neglected  het,  she  used 

thinic,  the  wondered  at  his  taste,  and  thought  him  both  blind 
and  cold.  He  was  neither,  as  she  knew ;  but  it  pleased  her  to 
iclie\'e  him  both,  that  she  might  have  cause  for  the  small  thin 
of  biuemess  which  was  beginning  to  weave  itself  into  the 
golden  garment  of  her  love.  And  when  she  looked  into  the  glass 
and  studied  what  she  saw,  that  thin  thread  grew  broader ;  for  she 
knew  tliat,  thirty-eight  as  she  now  was,  she  was  as  beautiful  as  when 
she  was  first  married,  n-en  if  the  lashioct  of  her  beauty  hod  dtanged, 
at  needs  must  with  the  passage  of  time.  Still,  if  she  were  ahra3n 
lovdy,  Richard  icas  no  longer  her  lover ;  and  of  what  use  her 
charms  if  he  had  failed  to  see  them  ? 

Sometimes  she  thought  this  secret  pining  of  hcts  came  from  ao 
unregenenite  heart  and  the  want  of  vital  religion.  True,  she  went  to 
church  ;  but  for  form's  sake  and  because  it  was  expected  of  her  as 
the  duty  owing  to  her  position  and  to  \lTginiB— not  for  spiritual  need 
and  less  for  spiritual  comfon.  She  mpposed  that  some  things 
which  she  heard  then*  were  tnic.  but  she  did  not  reali/e  tliem,  and 
fhc  more  than  half  doubted  the  rest  In  the  state  in  which  she  was 
ligion  was  rather  an  trritatton  than  a  support,  and  the  Bible 
xed  instead  of  strengthening  her.  She  did  not  know  what  in  it 
true,  nor  feel  whai  in  it  ^kia  elevating.  If  there  were  such  a 
ling  as  llie  Diirine  life,  the  present  vicar  of  Crossholme,  sleeps, 

olent,  "  uiuwakenetl "  old  Mr.  Aston  could  not  lead  her  to  its 
knowledge ;    and   at  home   she   was  even  farther    from   help  or 

dance.  Her  husband's  studies  had  led  him  into  the  oppotice 
mp,  and  he  had  become  a  pronounced  frvc-tltinker — agnostic  he 
called  himself;  tniidel  he  was  called  by  others.  He  had  placed 
seience  in  the  seat  of  theology,  and  his  life's  endeavour  now  was  lo 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  minds  of  men  : — not  by 
reviling  the  creed  and  its  processors,  bnt  by  showing  the  contradic- 
tions which  exist  between  nature  and  revelation,  Genesis  aikd  science, 
by  tubstitutmg  knowledge  for  superstition,  reason  for  £uth,  and  history 
for  mytholojf)-. 

Not  to  give  umbrage  to  any  oae,and  especially  not  lo  Mr.  Aston 
irhMe  age  demaiKled  conrideration  if  his  character  was  unheroic,  bjr 
using  for  hU  secular  lectures,  with  their  heterodox  tendeucies,  the 
sdioolroom  where  missionary  mecttBgsand  the  like  were  held,  Kichiisd. 
had  built  just  outi.ide  the  gales  o(  the  Xb^  \>u^l  u  iKflV»s%-n«sts. 
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reading-room,  which  he  had  stocked  with  a  good  libniT)-,  of  anil, 
religious  character,  and  where  he  himself  gave  lectures  and  held 
classes,  chiefly  scientific  and  historical,  whence  he  trusted  that  his 
audience  would  draw  conchisions  favourable  to  free-thought  and  hostile 
to  the  domination  of  the  Church.  His  opposition  was  always  good- 
tempered  and  impcrsorul,  even  when  most  unmistakable ;  always 
courteous  and  founded  on  elemental  principles,  not  on  the  practice  of 
professors;  the  opposition  of  a  gentleman  and  a  fair  opponent ;  but 
it  was  as  strong  as  if  it  had  been  brutal,  and  all  the  more  telling 
because  it  was  so  calmly  reasoned. 

As  his  studies  grew  in  extent  and  deepened  in  character  he  became 
more  and  more  confessedly  a  free-thinker,  more  and  more  convinced, 
he  used  to  say,  that  modem  Christianity  is  a  string  of  errors  founded 
on  part  falsehood,  part  misapprehension  ; — the  Bible  history  a  conglo- 
merate of  myths; — ^ihe  influence  of  the  Church  the  consolidation  of 
intellectual  darkness ; — that  belief  without  proof  is  folly,  and  faith  as 
opposed  to  reason  the  superstition  of  savages  and  children  ; — llut  the 
highest  duty  of  man  is  that  which  he  owes  to  the  community — his 
bravest  act  of  spiritual  manliness  the  confession  of  his  spiriitial 
ignorance.  Mr.  Aston,  too  old  and  self-indulgent  to  cioublc  him- 
self for  other  men's  souls,  indifferent  to  all  th.it  was  done  in  the 
parish  provided  he  was  left  undisturbed,  and  liking  both  Hermione 
and  her  handsome  husband,  infidel  as  he  was — more  the  pity  1— too 
much  to  qiurrcl  with  him,  received  these  shafts  of  modem  thought 
on  the  broad  shield  of  established  position.  Here  was  the  church  and 
here  it  would  remain.      Christianity  had  been  argued  out  to  the 

1  dregs,  and  inovcd  divine  by  all  ihc  tests  that  could  be  applied ;  and 
what  TilloLson  and  Blair  and  Chillingworth  and  Newton  bad  bebcved 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  acccpL  He  had  not  seen  yesterday's  sun; 
and  if  any  madman  chose  to  say  that  it  was  not  there  because  he  had 
not  seen  it,  why  let  him.  What  did  it  signify?  and  who  was  the 
worse  for  a  fool's  folly  ? 
Tliis  was  his  slock  of  arguments;  and  of  what  vital  good  were  such 
to  a  soul  seeking  for  light  in  the  darkness  or  wishing  to  be  con- 
vinced of  sal»-ation  in  the  midst  of  doubts  on  immortality? 
So  stood  matters  at  Crosaholmc  Abbey  when  Virginia  had 
passed  her  nineteenth  birthday  by  just  two  months  ;  at  which  date 
this  story  opens.  Her  father,  happy,  busy,  contented  with  his  lot  all 
round,  giving  his  main  strength  to  educating  certain  men,  young  and 
old,  in  the  place  into  such  knowlcdgcofsdenceasshould  lead  them  to 
the  rejection  of  both  Christian  dogma  and  clerical  influence  ;  loving 
and  affectionate  lo  his  own^  but  not  living  much  with  his  Camity,  and 
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less  in  socieEjr,  was  a  grand  and  glorious  figure  in  this  life,  truly  ;  but 
lie  was  not  her  companion ;  and  at  her  age,  with  her  nature,  she 
wanted  religion  not  philosophy,  faith  not  scepticism,  adoration  of 
God  and  the  angels  not  critical  examination  of  verbal  forms,  nor 
isolated  facts  in  natural  history. 

Her  mother,  outwardly  happy  because  calm  and  uncomplaining 
— of  what  had  she  to  complain? — inwardly  withdrawing  hcrstlf 
more  and  more  from  her  husband,  and  secretly  disposed  to  And 
things  with  him  wrong  which  once  were  right — neither  religious  nor 
irreligious— feeling  that  it  would  be  better  if  she  could  believe 
more  faithfully  and  live  more  earnestly  than  i^he  did,  but  as  she 
could  not — why,  she  could  not  [—always  conscious  of  that  dull 
aching  void  and  suffering  from  her  nameless  yearning,  but  unable  to 
kill  the  one  or  satisfy  the  other,  was  even  less  a  guide,  less  a  com- 
panion than  her  father  might  have  been  ;^and  she  herself,  i)a]c, 
sweet  Virginia,  beginning  to  ask  herself  restlessly  the  meaning  of 
life — beginning  to  realize  that  it  ought  to  contain  more  than  tlie 
meic  routine  duties  of  a  pleasant,  peaceful,  objectless  home. 

Pale,  pure  Virginia  !  the  most  like  a  human  lily  to  be  seen  any- 
where ! — the  most  of  a  saint  out  of  canonization  \  No  sweet  sad 
legend  of  maiden  courage  could  show  a  more  perfect  ideal  of  the 
viigin-martjT  than  she  was  ;  no  child's  dream  of  an  angel  could 
have  found  a  truer  impersonation.  Tall,  with  abundant  hair — not 
golden  like  her  mother's  nor  chestnut  like  her  father's,  but  of  the  true 
Raxen  hue,  and  like  heavy  hanks  of  spun  silk ;  with  blue  eyes,  large  and 
mournful,  but  light  where  her  mother's  were  as  deep  as  sapphires 
and  her  father's  were  dark  grey  ;  all  her  lines  long  and  slender,  full  of 
unconscious  grace,  fitll  of  unconscious  mailcsty  ;  indiflerciit  lo 
physical  pleasures  and  averse  from  social  gaiety ;  devoted  rather 
than  expansive ;  thoughtful  rather  than  observant ;  conscdcntious, 
truthful,  ever  eager  to  confess  a  fault,  but  more  silent  than  com- 
municative and  seldom  speaking  of  herself  or  her  fcelings—shc  was 
a  natural  nun  ;  and  had  she  been  a  Roman  Catholic  her  vocation 
Hroold  have  been  assured. 

As  it  was,  what  was  her  place?  wliat  her  rightful  functions?  She 
lad  no  more  of  the  romance  of  love  in  her  nature  than  she  had  of 
care  for  dr^ss  or  pleasure  in  dainty  food  ;  so  that  marri:^c  did  not 
leera  her  6tting  lot  in  the  future,  though  it  might  be  almost  ""^^^^ 
iny  because  of  her  wcahh  and  position.  Indeed,  the  idea  of 
maitiage,  when  associated  with  her.  seemed  sacrilege  rather  than 
the  fulfilment  of  a  natural  destiny  ;  and  a  common-place  courtshiv 
»ould  be  an  xxapos^ihlhty.     Her  mother  used  to  think  iHat  her  own 
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MEASURING  THK  GROUND. 

Great  events  were  not  frequent  at  Crossholme.  At  Starton,  the 
county  loivn  some  live  miles  away,  more  was  stirring;  and  feuds  ajid 
love-makings,  deatlis,  marriages,  and  new  things  Rcncrally  were  of 
consL-uit  occurrence  Here  at  quiet  Crossholme  the  great  flood 
rolled  more  sluggishly,  and  history  had  but  little  to  recortl.  The 
death  then  of  the  old  vicar,  which  liappencd  rather  suddenly  at 
this  time,  was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance ;  and  who  was  to  be 
his  successor,  and  what  he  would  be  like,  Blled  men's  minds  with 
speculations  as  grave  as  il'  the  question  had  been,  to  the  Romish 
Church,  the  consecration  of  an  immortal  pope,  to  the  United  Sutcs, 
the  election  of  a  lifelong  president. 

It  was  a  question  of  supreme  importance  even  to  Richard  Ful- 
Icrton;  though  standing  for  his  own  part  so  far  beyond  the  outermost 
pale  of  the  communion  as  to  have  neither  sympalhy  of  thought  nor 
personal  interest  in  anything  within.  Ail  the  same,  the  matter 
touched  him  nearly ;  more  nearly  indeed  than  many  others  whose 
minds  had  never  wandered  an  inch  beyond  the  fold.  So  far  as 
things  had  gone  hitherto  he  had  been  unmolested  in  his  doings,  and 
bad  not  come  into  direct  collision  with  anyone.  Tnie»  he  was 
called  an  infidel,  and  people  ]iiiied  his  jwor  wife  for  the  certainty  of 
eternal  separation  that  she  must  foresee,  when  she,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
would  go  to  heaven  and  he  would  be  inexorably  consigned  to  the 
clutches  of  the  E*-il  One;  and  his  lectures  were  considered  a  "pity" 
and  nonsensical — for  what  did  village  carjjenters  and  wheelwrights 
want  with  chemistry  and  astronomy,  physiology  and  history?  Il  was 
only  iilling  their  minds  with  tilings  quite  out  of  their  sphere;  making 
thcra  conceited  with  a  little  knowledge,  and  doing  no  good  anyhow. 

Rut  if  the  vicar  and  the  resident  gentry  had  not  upheld,  neither 
had  they  opposed ;  and  Mr.  Fullerton's  reprehensible  craze  had  been 
given  iair  ptay  and  its  full  sni-ing. 

Would  the  new  vitar  be  as  tolerant,  and  content  himself  with  now  a 
Shakesperean  quotation,  and  now  a  Biblical,  e.ipressive  of  Iiis  contempt 
for  the  rabble  and  the  inutility  of  casting  pearls  before  swine?  If 
he  chose  he  could  make  things  unpleasant  enough  for  the  iconoclast 
of  the  Abbe)' — as  implcxsant,  in  another  way,  as  his  father-in-law  had 
done.  He  could  embarrass  his  relations  with  his  men — as  he  called 
his  little  band  of  regular  hearers — and  cither  compel  him  to  silence  or 
commit  them  to  social  ostracism  ;  supposing  that  he  got  the  ear  of 
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place  and  use<l  his  power  tyrannously.  Sunon  was  quite  near 
enough,  and  communication  between  it  and  Crossholmc  frequent 
enough,  to  render  this  biter  independent  of  local  handicraftsmen; 
and  a  man  of  influence  could,  if  he  chose,  starve  out  an  obnoxious 
villager  living  by  the  goodwill  of  others.  H1iat  if  the  new  man  did 
choose? 

These  thoughts  had  come  to  Richard  with  painful  vi\idness  when 
he  heard  of  Mr.  .'Vston's  sudden  death  ;  and  now  they  were  renewed, 
more  vividly  and  more  painfully,  as  he  thought  of  his  successor,  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  l^uncclot  LascvUes,  who  had  read  himself 
in  last  Sunday,  and  on  whom  he  and  Hetmionc  had  been  discussing 
at  breok^t  to-day  the  propriety  of  a  welcoming  visit  Knowii^  tbc 
new  vicar  hy  repute  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  ritualistic  party, 
with  clear  and  wcll-deftncd  views  on  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  submission  of  the  laiiy,  he  fell  that  he  must  prepare  himself  for 
the  struggle  that  was  sure  to  come.  The  days  of  ncutuhty  were 
over  and  those  of  strife  were  at  band.  A  man  holding  the  most 
extreme  doctrines  as  yet  formubtcd— oncwho,  assuming  quasi-divine 
powers  as  [>art  of  his  functions  preached  confession  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  soul  and  priestly  absolution  as  integral 
to  God'«  ftnpTcncss— who  exalted  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  into  a 
religtoos  necessliy,  ami  taught  the  value  of  invocatiun  to  the  saints 
and  the  pious  need  of  priestly  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead — 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  all  save  name  and  obedience,  beit^  ■ 
his  own  pope  and  college  of  cardinals  in  one  ;  absolute  b)'  right  of  \ 
cirdinaiion,  and  owing  no  submission  to  the  heads  of  t)ie  Chuich 
whereof  he  was  an  inferior  member,  nor  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
whereof  he  was  a  citizen,  should  cither  displease  him — one  who  was 
oontemptuous  of  modern  science,  sceptical  of  modem  progress,  and 
oppoaed  to  all  forms  of  mental  freedom — such  a  man  as  this  at 
CrosafaobDe,  where  the  unthinking  majority  was  careless  and  tbc 
thoughtful  minority  unbelieving  :  Vcs,  that  meant  a  struggle,  and 
KidianI  rciliied  the  position. 

"  Hut  my  men  wiU  not  be  warped,"  he  thought,  as  he  lifted  bis 
head  from  the  microscope  through  which  he  had  been  looking — think* 
big  rather  than  seeing  ; — for  indeed  the  tnomeei  was  grave.  "  They 
knov  the  troth  now,  and  the  falsehooil  of  all  those  fables  which  no 
man  of  sense  can  believe  if  once  be  tiates  to  examine  tlicm  by  the 
light  of  reason.  No  priest  will  be  able  to  get  hold  uf  them,  trading 
as  tlKy  all  do  on  ignorance  of  scientific  facts,  on  hysletiol  emotion, 
andon  scnsiul  imprcssiomibility.  If  he  threatens  them  however  with 
loM  of  work  ?— and  is  able  to  nwkc  hw  rSwcaxs  lEatAt  ■VDa.\>a.v«»^^*-» 
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and  what  I  fear  more  ihan  alL  Well,  if  he  does,  my  income  is  large 
enough  lo  bear  even  a  severe  drain,  and  I  will  help  ihcm  as  much  as 
he  hinders.  Poor  fclloMS !  they  shall  come  to  no  worldly  loss  for  the 
sake  of  the  truth,  so  long  as  I  have  sixpence  to  share  among  them." 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  truslful  temper  and  unselfishness  both 
that  Richard  thought  of  his  men  only,  not  in  any  way  of  himself  or 
his  own  house ;  characteristic  of  his  circumstances  that  he  thought  of 
his  income,  fiis  power  to  do  such  and  such  tJiings  and  deal  as  he 
thought  best  with  the  Abbey  Lnjids  and  revenues.  He  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  supreme  administration  as  to  forj^ct  that  in 
reality  all  belonged  to  Hcrmione,  not  to  him,  and  that  he  was  only 
her  agent,  to  be  dismissed  at  her  pleasure  and  having  no  real  power 
over  what  he  had  held  for  so  long  in  undisputed  possession.  To 
have  reminded  himself  of  this  would  have  been  either  a  folly,  as  one 
who  should  make  preparations  for  the  end  of  the  world,  which  yet  is 
a  great  fact  that  has  to  come,  and  might  any  day— who  knows  ? — but 
will  not ;  or  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  lise  majeste  against  the 
best,  truest,  and  most  lo\'ing  heart  that  ever  made  mortal  woman 
precious  to  man. 

Good,  faiihfiil  wife  !  How  thoroughly  at  that  moment  he  realized 
her  steadfastness,  her  loyalty ;  and  Iujw  warmly  he  recognized  his  own 
good  fortune  in  possessing  her !  His  thoughts  went  back  to  ihose 
first  days  of  his  youth  ;  and  like  a  picture  the  whole  thing  passed  in 
One  rapid  mon^ent  before  his  mind.  He  saw  her  as  she  was  when 
they  first  met  at  the  count)-  ball,  the  prettiest  creature  whom  he  had  ever 
beheld  ;  he  remembered  how  his  passion  grew  and  grew,  though  he 
never  dared  to  hope  for  a  successful  issue,  because  of  her  wealth  and  her 
lather's  known  ambition.  And  yet  those  darkened  eyes;  that  blushing 
Dice;  that  tell-tale  sunny  smile  when  they  met;  and  those  maddening 
tears  when  he  told  her  that  he  was  going,  and  she  turned  away  sobbing, 
struggling  vainly  with  her  pride,  over]>owcTed  by  htr  despair!— and 
then  he  remembered  how  the  floodgates  of  his  own  love  ojjened  ;  and 
the  girlish  joy  tlut  took  ttie  place  of  all  this  sorrow  as  she  smiled  up 
in  his  face  "  I  love  you  1 "  and  kissed  tlie  rose  which  she  picked  to 
give  him  as  her  token.  He  had  that  rose  yet  in  his  drawer.  It  was 
sacred  to  him,  withered  and  faded  as  it  waa.  Then  all  that  followed: — 
her  father's  opposition  and  her  own  steadfastness ;  the  marriage  and 
its  hard  financial  conditions;  his  life  of  small  humiliations  and  her 
sweet  cheerful  love  as  his  reward  ;  the  little  ur.e  tliat  caiuc  lo  bless 
and  that  remained— that  other  which  came  only  to  sonow,  and  tlut 
left  them ;  and  now  his  calm,  useful,  busy  life;  her  divine  content; 
I'irgi/iia's  snvct  unsus;  cctingness  of  sorrow  or  of  sin.     Howliappy  he 
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nd  they  were !  There  was  but  one  evil  Uut  could  touch  him,  and  that 
was  Ucaih.    But.  abstt  ctum  .'  That  drcatnlcM  sleep  was  hx  from  either, 
.d  ycus  on  >ca»  of  love  and  peace  la>-  before  them.    They  would 
their  silver  and  their  golden  and  even  their  diamond  wedding,  be 
loughi,  wniling  to  himself  j  and  carry  on  (heir  loitering  knees  V'ir- 
ia's  goklcn-liaijcd  gRindrhild.     They  were  so  happy !  no  one  in 
wucld  more  lio  !    He  wonted  nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  save 
tutpa  that  dear  son  nhom  he  had  so  earnestly  dc»red  and  so 
ily  rc^^rctted.     Dili  Ringrove  Hardisty  would  one  day  be  hi»  son; 
be  liyi>ed  ;  and  be  beUcvcd  as  he  hoped.    'I'he  only  difference  was 
t  the  family  would  be  continued  in  the  female  lins  ;  and  that  his 
ighter  would  inherit  the  property  which  had  come  to  him  through 
mother.    Yes ;  ever)'tUing  was  right,  and  everything  would  go 
on  as  it  lud  been  for  all  these  years. 

And  then  he  turned  to  his  microscope  again,  and  studied  afresh 
monad  whoK  "  life  lii&tory  "  he  too  was  rccordtug  as  hts  contribu- 
tion in  a  certain  controversy  raging  among  scientists  uith  most  un- 
iloscphical  warmth.  Ah,  this  was  something  worth  livuig  for !  The 
honourable  and  Reverend  I^uncelot  Ijiscellcs  was  forgotten  as  if  he 
hod  never  e\isted.  Hia  love  poem  with  Hermione  faded  as  if  no 
swoct  echo  had  ever  thrilled  the  &btcs  of  his  brain,  the  chords  ofhts 
uanor^'.  Viiginia  and  the  lost  son;  Ringrove  ilardisty  and  his 
ipes;  bis  men  and  their  pt^s^ibilitius  of  trouble—all  were  merged 
Uie  eager  closeness  with  wliivii  be  nuiked  the  changes  from  a 
to  a  sac,  arul  from  a  smooth  sphera  10  an  irregular  figure  of  no 
lOtninaCion,  of  a  transparent  little  crc^tture  nnt  to  be  seen  at  all 
c  under  a  magnifying  power  of  some  hundreds  of  diomcier^i.  And 
what  use  [lay,  when  seen  ?  Uic  unscientific  world  asks  with  a  sneer. 
And  while  he  was  studying  and  noting,  absorbed  in  his  work,  the 
ani  came  into  the  room  to  tell  him  that  the  new  dcrgymaii,  Mr. 
LasccUe),  wajt  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  liis  mistress  said  would  he 
plauc  10  come  when  convenient? 

"  Directly,  John,  directly,"  be  answeicd,  not  loobing  up.    "  Tell 

misticu  1  will  be  with  her  in  a  momenL" 
But  the  moment  lengUiened  out  into  rather  more  than  an  hour 
fore  he  came  ;  for  time  tlew  fast  with  him  and  mcinory  stopped  still, 

'"  n*  Were  roadf  for  the  day  that 

>l  ihat  tJie  new  derg)-nuui  was 

iog  for  him  in  the  dra«-ing-room.     Ami    alt  this  time  Mr. 

ti      'i    '  ■  I.      '  !.  T:.  ,  .'    .:*  soul  he  had 

,  'iig  out  witli  the 
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skill  of  a  man  accustomed  to  read  duracter,  to  deal  with  opposition, 
and  to  convince  ignorance. 

He  had  found  out  certain  things  already.  One  was  tliat  she  was 
weary — with  that  worst  of  atl  weariness,  idleness;  and  that  she  would 
hail  anjthing  that  gave  her  a  new  interest  and  new  occupation. 
Another  was  that  she  was  impressionable  and  he  should  judge  weak  ; 
affectionate^bul  is  it  affection  only,  or  is  there  not  some  admixture 
of  vanity  as  well,  which  makes  a  wuiuaii  amenable  to  a  man's 
flatteries  judiciously  offered  ?  And  Hcrmione  was  amenable  to  flattery; 
else  why  that  sudden  flusli,  that  bashful  quiver  of  the  downcast  eye- 
lids, when  he,  prc|Kiring  the  ground,  spoke  to  her  of  the  help  in  his 
great  schemes  and  hopes  for  the  [jarish  which  he  expected  from  her, 
the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  and  of  such  sweet  and  noble  repute  as  she 
was? 

As  for  her  husband,  Mr.  I,asccllcs  ignored  him  altogether.  When 
Ilermione,  woman-like,  wife-like,  put  him  forward,  claiming  first  his 
permission  before  consenting  to  this  plan,  that  proposal,  or  sure  that 
he  would  never  allow  her  to  do  this,  to  commit  herself  to  that,  the 
cle[g)'man  set  him  aside  with  a  kind  of  lofty  high-handedness,  as  if 
wifely  submission  were  an  old  wife's  tale  unfit  for  a  reasonable 
woman  to  hold,  and  for  a  Lady  of  the  Manor,  a  lay  rector,  un- 
seemly— considering  all  things.  Had  those  things  been  the  other 
way,  and  she  the  infidel,  Richard  the  believer,  perhaps  his  argu- 
ment would  have  been  different.  But  that  was  not  the  present 
question  ;  and  Heiinione  had  not  skill  enough  to  see  that  certain 
principles  are  Ukc  chameleons  which  change  their  colour  according  to 
the  ground  on  which  they  rest 

The  fii^t  two  things  which  the  new  vicar  had  it  at  heart  to  do 
were  to  parcel  the  |>ansh  out  into  districts — of  which  the  ladies  of 
the  place  were  to  he  the  vwitors — and  to  organize  a  small  surpliced 
choir.  The  first  would  give  him  the  influence  over  the  women,  the 
sec-umi  over  the  boys ;  and  both  ^^ould  necessitate  much  personal 
intercourse  betv>'ecn  him  and  those  of  his  Bock  whom  it  was  most 
essential  to  win  over  into  personal  attachment  and  moral  submission. 
'I'hc  more  advanced  methods  would  have  to  wait-  They  would 
come  in  time  ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  ;  and  bold  as  he  was  he 
feared  that  he  might  frighten  sume  of  the  more  timid  and  put  the 
cautious  on  their  guard  were  he  to  unfold  the  whole  of  his  programme 
at  once.  Besides,  of  what  good  to  say  "  I  intend  "  or  "  1  wish  "  when 
you  cannot  do  ?  Why  call  the  world  to  criticize  the  liouse  of  which 
even  the  stones  arc  not  yet  quarried  ?  For  the  present  he  must  be 
content  trith  the  beginnings,  of  which  to  gain  6rst  the  confidence 
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and  then  the  obedience  of  this  pretty,  sensitive,  well-endowed  woman 
riu  the  moit  important. 
Already  even  in  their  first  short  interview  of  one  hour  he  had 
nude  some  way  with  her.     He  had  got  her  to  promise  that  she 
would  use  her  influence  with  her  husband  should  he  oppoiie  her 
wish  to  tuppport  the  two  new  schemes — which  were  aJl  that  be  exposed 
tn-day—oT  district-visiting  and  the  surpliccd  choir.     He  had  got  her 
to  confess  that,  though  she  was  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world — 
quite  the  happiest  \  repeated  with  suspicious  fervour — life  at  Cross- 
holme  was  rather  dreary,  and  religion  without  ceremonial  fatally  poor 
and  unsatisfactory-.     He  had  put  the  words  into  her  mouth,  and  he 
made  her  assent  to  them.     She  had  not  known  that  it  was  an 
vanccd  ritual  for  which  her  soul  had  been  hungering  all  this  time; 
at  she  sighed  when  she  looked  at  the  sunset  for  want  of  candles  on 
the  altar,  and  processions  round  the  church  ;  or  thai  tears  came  into 
Iwr  eyes  when  she  sang  certain  sentimental  old  songs  because  the 
saints*  days  were  not  observed  iind  ihey  had  no  harvest-home  thank- 
offerings.     Had  she  confessed  truly  she  would  have  sai<l  it  was  quite 
l^aoother  thing  ;  but  as  he  had  told  her  with  a  sweet  smile,  courtly, 
^^■ind,  and  patronizing  all  in  one,  that  he  could  read  her  tike  an  open 
^Book — "an  open  book  of  goodly  print  and  fair  illuminnlions,"  he 
^Kdded,  thinking  flattery  like  cvcr)-thing  else  lawful  that  should  n-in 
power  to  the  Churdi— why  she  had  smiled  and  blushed  and  said  that 
his  penetration  was  marvellous;  thai  he  was  very  kind;  that  she  would 
be  glad  indeed  to  see  his  views  established;  and  that  in  fact  she  would 
help  him  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability; — which  was  about  the  best  hour's 
work,  looking  at  things  from  \\\%  point  of  view,  thai  the  Honourable 
and  Reverend  Launcelot  Lascelles  had  ever  accomplished. 

"  ]  can  scarcely  say  how  happy  it  has  made  me  to  Iind  you  so 
ready  to  put  your  hand  to  the  good  work,"  he  said  u-ith  just  the  right 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  gratitude;     More  might  have  startled  her ; 
only  SCI  much  warmed  and  animated.     "  And  you  yourself  will  gain 
immeasurably  in  happiness — happy  as  you  now  are — when  you 
I  that  you  have  brought  sudi  a  glorious  duty  into  your  life." 
"All  duty  helps  one's  happiness,"  said  Hcrmioar,  mther  vaguely, 
itut  duty  to  CWx)  through  His  Church  the  most,"  returned  the 
with  impressive  gravity. 
Sl)e  raised  her  c>'es  to  his  ashc  spoke.  His  lone  half  frightened  her. 
If  she  wanted  a  ncwcxcilcuicul,  home  frc&h  ernolion.she  did  nut  want 
to  be  put  all  at  once  into  religious  fctiers  ;  and  like  so  many  she  mixed 
upglnomaixlreligionas  inseparable.  He  seemed  to  rend  het  iViVk^Vh 
wiih  that  quick  inception  of  hii  which  was  Y\Vc  itviaV^t  mw«. 
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"And  in  l>ie  Church,"  he  slid  quietly,  "th«e  is  such  cvcr- 
varj'ing  intere^^l,  such  awidc  ami  healthy  and  affectionate  companion- 
ship, that  aW  the  best  human  instincts  are  culttvatcil  at  the  same  time 
that  the  work  of  faith  is  being  carried  on.  Wcarea  world  in  ourselves 
—the  most  cheerful,  the  most  united,  and  the  happiest  to  be  found 
anywhere : — a  band  of  brothers  and  sisters  all  n-orking  towards  a 
common  end,  and  ematous  only  In  doing  good  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Church,  tluough  the  Superior." 

His  picture  rc-assurcd  licr. 

"  I  have  always  {houj^ht  iliat  I  should  like  to  belong  to  some  kind 
of  organization,"  she  said.  "  It  must  give  one  such  a  feeling  of  sup- 
]>orL'' 

*'  Yes ;  as  you  will  prove,"  he  answered. 

"  But  my  husband  ?  "  she  objected  timidly. 

He  smiled.  "  We  do  not  come  between  hu^band  and  wife, 
because  we  wish  the  sen-ices  to  be  well  performed,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church  acknowledged  by  the  laity ! "  he  answered  soothingly 
hut  with  a  touch  of  .sarcasm.  "  You  need  have  no  fear  on  that  head, 
Mrs.  Fullerton.  'I'he  sole  chance  of  collision  between  you  and 
youT  husband  is.  if  he  refuses  to  allow  you  free  exercise  of  your 
OHTi  conscience — and  your  onu  means.  Prom  all  tliat  I  hear  he 
will  not ;  and  from  all  that  I  sec  " — gallantly — "  he  could  not,  if  you 
exert  your  influence  over  him  and  win  him  to  consent." 

"  He  is  ver)*,  very  good,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  he  has  such  a  dread 
of  the  whole  thing  I  " 

*•  He  will  be  won  over,"  returned  Mr.  Lascelles  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  "He  is  a  candid  person— so  sjys  report;  and  though  now 
notoriously  astray,  yet  believe  me,  God  will  not  leave  him  always  in 
error — and  you  will  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  bring  him  into  the 
light  of  tiTith." 

She  sighed. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,"  slic  answered ;  but  she  did  not  kindle 
at  the  thought.  She  knov  the  ground  too  well  to  believe  in  what 
was  well-meant  encouragement,  truly,  but  futile  because  founded  on 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things. 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  a  certain  change  passed  over  hei  face 
as  she  caught  the  sound  of  her  husband's  footsteps  through  the  hall- 
He  opened  the  door  just  as  Mr.  Lascelles  was  saying  in  a  perfectly 
natural  \tttcc : 

"  WTiat  a  magnificent  view  you  have  from  this  south  window.  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  perfect  I  have  seen." 

"  Ob,  KJchard,  Mr.  Lascelles,"  said  Hcrmione,  with  an  unusu&l 
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tncm  in  her  nunner.     Then,  at  if  lecoUecting  henclf :  "  My 

bond,"  she  added,  looking  at  her  visitor. 

The  two  men  met;  looked  at  each  other  fixedly;  and  shook 
hands.  So  do  men  before  the  fight  wliich  raay  end  in  the  death  of 
one  of  them.  'J'hey  knew  that  they  met  as  foes,  and  they  mutiiiUly 
measured  their  strength  and  took  tlic  grouud  in  that  first  searching 
glance.  Absolutely  upliVe  Ihey  were  yet  well  matched.  They  were 
of  the  Mine  age  ;  both  hand&ome,  well-educated  gemlcmcn ;  both 
entirely  sincere  in  their  convictions ;  both  positive  that  they  had 
fonnd  the  iniih  and  ready  to  defend  their  principles  to  the  death. 
Mr.  tji.s4-cltc-s  tail,  courtly,  graceful ;  with  a  high  forehead  and 
smooth-shaven  face  ;  thin  lips  closing  in  a  firm  and  colourless  tine, 
but  mobile  and  full  of  expression  when  iu  speech ;  a  high  thin  nose, 
the  transparent  nostrils  of  which  easily  quivered  and  dilated  :  a 
narrow  but  high  bead,  and  short  coal-black  hnir  already  thinning 
about  the  temples  ;  a  nervous  organization  betokening  a  nature  full  of 
hidden  fire  and  restrained  eagerness  ;  witli  manners  of  singular  grace 
and  courtliness,  but  through  .ill  ihcir  polish  the  pride  of  the  aristocrat 
and  the  soom  of  one  who  holds  himself  iniellectuaily  superior  to  the 
nuM,  sod  spiritually  illumined  where  others  are  dark,  breaking  out  in 
every  look  and  feature  ; — wns  ecclesiastic  to  his  finger  tips. 

Richard,  with  curling  hair  a^i  thick  and  luxuriant  now  as  when  he 
was  twenty,  but  with  more  white  in  it  than  chestnut ;  a  bushy  beard 
and  moustache  veiling  the  full  kind  mouth  but  not  concealing  the 
bright  good-humoured  smile  that  come  on  it  so  often ;  his  dark  grey 
eyes,  speculative,  mild  and  calm  ;  his  manner  not  so  courdy  as  the 
other's  but  more  genial ;  his  latent  energy  as  great  but  less  nervous, 
less  impatient ;  for  the  irrepressible  pride  and  sarcasm  of  the  con- 
•ciotia  superior  substituting  that  subtle-  deference,  that  patiettce  with 
^piorance  which  shows  the  man  to  whom  humanity  is  sacred,  looked 
in  his  turn  what  he  was— a  philosopher  uniouched  by  pentonol  sorrow 
oripiritual  dbquiet;  glad  of  such  light  as  he  tiad  found  in  proved 
t,  and  for  the  re^t  content  with  darkness  till  full  illumination 
d  come. 

Hi-  >  was  the  tnugoniim  between  thtro.  the  beginning  of 

n^>  il  enoogh. 

•*Voa  hire  not   been  long  here.  I   think?"  said  Mr.  Fuller- 
in    his   rich   voice  and    rather   slow  utterance.    "We   were 
king  of  you  at  fanakCtst  this  momiog,  and  armngiag  when  wc 
tKould  caU." 

"ITwnk  yoo,**  wid  Mr  Lascelles  with  a  slight  smile.     "Ychik 
it  to  my  sister  will  he  wckome  when  «he  Vua  uiui^c^  Vci  \<jejim. 
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aflairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  you.  That  will  be  social ;  this  of 
mine  to  you  is  functionaJ.  I  am  making  acquaintanrc  with  all  my 
parishioners,  as  their  priest — not  as  a  householder  just  yet" 

"  Priests  are  not  much  in  my  line,"  said  Richard,  quite  simply 
and  as  of  course.  "  The  Vicar  is  a  neighbour  and  80  far  one  of  our- 
selves ;  but  I  make  the  distinction  between  the  man  and  his 
office." 

Mr.  Lascelles  raised  his  eyes.  They  were  not  handsome  inform 
or  colour,  but  they  were  keen  and  searching.  He  had  the  habit  of 
keeping  them  for  the  most  part  lowered,  with  the  taught  and  artificial 
humility  of  ihc  Romish  priest,  but  he  used  them  with  effect  when  he 
did  look  up.  He  raised  them  now,  suddenly,  swiftly,  and  looked 
full  into  Richard  FuUerton's  face. 

"A  distinction  without  a  difference,"  he  answered-  "A  priest  is 
always  a  priest  and  does  not  put  on  his  character  with  his  surphce." 

'*  Only  the  neighbour  and  the  gentleman  is  recognized  in  this 
house,"  said  Mr.  Fullcrton,  with  the  same  kind  of  simplicity  of  truth, 
but  perfectly  urbane. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  something  of  that,"  said  Mr.  lascelles,  even 
more  urbane  than  his  host  "  But,"  with  sudden  frankness,  **  that 
is  not  my  affair." 

"  No,"  said  Richard,  "it  is  mine." 

"  What  is  my  affair, "  resumed  Mr.  I^iscellcs,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  him ;  though  Hermione  had  Rushed  and  looked  across  at  her 
husband  uneasily — why  flourish  his  fl.ig  so  aggressively,  so  obtmsively  ? 
she  thought — "  and  a  serious  matter  too,  is  to  get  the  parish  into 
good  working  order  and  the  service  into  decent  condition.  I  find 
everything  in  disorder— everything  neglected.  The  church  services 
are  disgraceful— the  choir  nowhere — the  whole  thing  deplorable; 
and  I  must  appeal  to  my  parishioners  for  support.  The  first  thing 
that  I  have  to  do  is  to  divide  the  parish  into  districts,  of  which  I 
must  ask  the  several  ladies  of  the  place  to  be  my  visitors.  I  came 
here  to-day  to  secure  the  services  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  FuUerton." 

"  My  wife  and  daughter  will,  I  fancy,  scarcely  join  you  in  your 
church-work,"  said  Richard  with  a  tranquil  smile.  He  felt  so  sure 
of  his  own  I 

•'  Ko  ?  Not  to  do  kindly  services  to  our  poorer  brethren  ? — not  to 
Jp  a  struggling  woman,  say,  with  a  friendly  word  in  season  f — not  to 
low  those  who  suffer  that  we  sympathize  with  tliem  and  understand 
their  needs  ? — not  to  comfort  them  in  their  afflictions  ? — aid  them  in  the 
dark  hours  where  friendly  sympathy  can  do  so  much  ?  You,  who  arc 
tjiid  to  feci  so  much  real  for  himianity,  can  scarce  refuse  tJiat  \" 


J 


than. 

■■omei 


Mr.  Lftscelles  spoke  with  fervour ;  his  eyes  glittering  with  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  that  had  begun  so  soon,  and  on  the  issue  of 
which  he  based  so  much  of  the  ftiturc  ;  hut  he  was  entire  rnaster  of 
himself  and  his  meihods,  and  took  the  tone  which  he  iliought  most 
efficacious  to  his  purpose.  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Fullcrton  he  said 
appeaJingly : 

*'  Mrs.  Fullcrton,  your  woman's  heart  will  plead  my  cause  and  the 
cause  of  the  poor  with  your  husband.  Wife  and  mother  yourself, 
you  know  that  I  am  asking  from  you  the  dtity  owed  by  one  woman 
to  imother,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  cannot  refuse  me !  What  do  I 
pray  of  you? — to  take  a  certain  district  and  to  look  to  the  poor  dwell- 
ing within  its  area  as  your  special  care,  so  that  when  they  are  sick  you 
will  visit  them,  when  in  sorrow  comfort  them,  when  in  want  relieve 
than.    Can  you  refuse  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  Richard,"  said  Hcrmionc  shyty,  "I,  and  I  am  sure  that 
iiginia  too,  would  like  to  have  a  district  to  look  after.  It  would  be 
thing  to  interest  us  as  well  as  doing  good  tu  the  poor,"  with  a 
faint  sigh  which  Mr.  Lasceltes  caught  and  her  husband  did  not 
("And  we  ought  to  do  some  good  in  the  parish,"  she  added. 
i  "  Vou  do  already,  my  dear,  a  great  deal  of  good,"  said  Richard 
with  surprise,  "You  have  your  poor  women  and  your  weekly  pen- 
sioners and  your  soup  doles — why !  it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  an 
immense  amount  of  kindly  work  among  the  poor." 
I      "  Not  under  organization,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles.    ■ 

"  WTiich  is  just  what  I  object  to ;  church  oi^nization  is  the 
leaven  that  ruins  all,  in  my  mind-" 

*'  Surely  not !  It  is  order  that  saves  the  world  from  chaos  and 
deamiaion,"  cried  Mr.  Lascelles;  "  you  must  allow  that,  Mr.  Fuller- 
too,  standing  every  inch  on  your  own  ground.  Sporadic  activities 
are  of  no  value  anywhere.  It  is  the  closely  serried  phalanx  that 
carries  all  before  it." 

I  "  And  this  is  a  phalanx  of  which  I  do  not  wish  anyone  belong- 
ing to  me  to  form  a  part,"  said  Richard,  rather  more  slowly  than 
usual 

•*  Not  for  the  good  of  humanity? — the  simple  relief  of  physical 
?-^and  you  the  friend  of  man  I  "  Again  Mr.  Lascelles  fixed 
is  bright  keen  eyes  on  the  face  before  him  ;  and,  looking  at  it, 
smiled.  "This  Is  no  question  of  doctrine,"  he  said,  as  if  coaxing  a 
child  to  look  behind  the  screen  where  some  ugly  pliantom  had  been 
thrown  ;  *•  it  is  merely  one  of  kindly  practice ;  and  I  think  we  both 
lee  that  your  wife  wishes  it." 

"  My  wife  would  do  aotbing  agaiast  my  wish,"  said  Eachaid, 
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tumiog  Co  her  wilti  a  confident  air.    Mr.  Lascelles  also  looked  at  her, 
his  eyebrows  slightly  arched. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this  to  pain  you,  dear,"  said 
Hermionc  gently ;  "  it  is  only  to  visit  tlie  poor." 

It  was  rarely  indeed  that  she  ever  held  her  own  against  his  desire. 
Her  worst  show  of  displeasure  against  him  had  never  been  niore  than 
the  childish  peitishness,  the  half-innocent  waywardness  of  a  pretty 
woman  who  thinks  herself  unappreciated — of  a  loving  one  who  thinks 
herself  unduly  neglected.  But  now  her  promise  to  Mr.  Lascelles 
Compelled  her ;  and  indeed  Richard  was  unreasonable  to  object,  she 
thought ;  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  having  a  dusirict  and  going 
about  among  the  poor  I 

Her  husband's  quiet  face  clouded  for  a  moment  with  per- 
plexity rather  than  displeasure.  The  shadow  passc-d  as  quickly  as 
il  came. 

"  You  arc  the  mistress  of  your  own  actions,  my  dear,"  he  said 
pleasantly  ;  "  if  you  wish  it,  by  all  means." 

"Then  may  I  count  on  you  and  Miss  I-'ullcrton?"  the  vicar 
asked  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  looking  down  as  he  took  out  his  bulky 
pockelbook  and  nude  an  entry.  His  voice  was  clear,  but  his  nostrils 
quivered.  He  had  gained  the  first  victory,  and  he  accepted  it  as  an 
omen.  Holding  his  hand  where  he  had  nriltcn  her  name,  hut  not 
looking  up  at  Hermione — "yourself  and  your  daughter?"  he  said 
again. 

She  turned  to  Ridiard. 

**  I>o  you  object  to  Virginia's  joining  me?"  she  asked  in  quite 
hcT  OH-n  manner  of  sweet  submission  for  love's  sake  :  the  manner 
which,  with  her  rare  untouched  beauty,  made  her  like  a  great  giri 
more  than  a  matron  with  a  nurriagc-iblc  daughter. 

"  The  daughter  goes  with  tlie  mother,''  he  answered  gently. 
"  What  you  think  right  for  her  is  right." 

He  w.\s  a  man  to  do  things  handsomely  if  at  all,  and  iKit  to  skimp 
his^racein  details;  but  Hermionc,  womanlike,  almost  wished  that 
he  had  made  a  stand  and  refused  his  consent  altogether  for  both ; 
[(for  all  that  &he  had  just  mentally  accused  him  of  unreasonableness  in 
objecting;  and  a  sharp  pain  struck  her  heart  as  she  thought :  "He 
cares  so  little  for  me  now,  he  does  not  even  forbid  mc  to  do  what  he 
docs  not  like." 

Mr.  Lascelles,  like  many  of  his  class,  was  a  man  of  consumioatc 
laci  when  needed  and  of  as  much  boldness  when  boldness  was  the 
better  policy.  He  understood  how  far  he  could  go,  and  felt  bis 
£tooJi6  M'ith  the  bkiil  of  a  practiKd  pioneer,  and  rarely  made  a 
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under.  The  question  of  the  dtstrict-viMting  sctiled,  there  remained 
that  of  the  choir,  and  he  thought  it  belter  to  bring  this  forward  at  once. 
He  saw  that  he  cotild  count  on  Hcrmione,  at  least  for  the  moment; 
but  he  could  not  be  sure  of  hei  siabihty  ;  and  he  saw  that  her  hus- 
band was  true  to  his  principles  of  liberty  and  self-assertion,  and  that 
she  could  do,  with  a  Uttle  prcasurt,  what  she  wished.  It  would  score 
eotuething  cotuddemble  for  him  to  hnve  the  Fnllcrton  name  at  the 
bead  of  hb  subscripdon  Ust ;  and  in  the  uphill  Gght  before  him  he 
disdained  no  advantage  that  he  could  get.  His  work  wouldbc  heavy 
enough  with  every  advantage.  Thete  was  the  dead  weight  of  long* 
time  indilTerence  and  the  custom  of  generations  to  poll  against,  as  well 
as  the  active  opposition  of  those  to  whom  an  advanced  ritual  would 
be  naturally  abhorrent— fraught  with  roysierious  danger,  no  one  could 
exacdy  say  what ;  and  to  gain  the  jiublic  support  of  the  confessed 
frec-lhinker  of  the  parish,  the  richest  man  in  it— if  rich  only  by  right 
of  hi^  wire ;  and  one  of  the  must  rcsj^cclcd  iu  all  save  his  diabolical 
opioiont— diabolical  enough,  however  saintly  his  Life  m^ht  be^to 
gain  the  rumc  and  aid  of  Richard  Fullcrton  would  be  a  step  of 
incalculable  value.  Wlicrcfore  he  took  the  leap  now  at  once ;  the 
iron  was  hot  and  would  bear  a  second  blow,  he  thought 

"  Now,"  he  said,  his  thin  liju  relaxing  into  a  smile  which  did  not 
reach  his  eyes;  "  now  you  must  hel|i  in  the  formation  of  a  properly 
trained  surpliccd  choir.  The  present  state  of  things  is  simply  dis- 
graceful, and  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on." 

•*  No,  no,"  said  Richard ;  "  that  is  impossible.  Do  with  the  ser- 
vices what  you  like,  and  what  the  parish  will  bear — that  is  your  affair 
and  theirs — but  do  not  ask  me  to  give  you  a  farthing  of  my  money 
or  a  helping  hand  any  way/' 

"  If  not  yon— I  can  utidcrsund  and  rc3i>ect  your  opposition  \  it 
is  £iir  and  coBStstcnt—but  if  not  yoit,  then  Mni,  Fiillcrlon,"  said  tlie 
vicar  with  his  courtly  air.  **  But  let  us  argue  the  question  on  its 
Bwriu    yi\ax  rcaaonable  objection  can  you  have  to  this  ?    There 

eenain  fixed  musical  passages  in  the  service  which  now  ate  sung 
inably  ;  wlut  danger  can  you  sec  in  a  well-trained  choir,  with  a 
ictive  dress,  doing  tltal  well  which  now  is  done  ill,  but  which, 
«rell  or  in,  has  to  be  done  somehow  "i  " 

"  It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,"  uid  Richard ;  "  and  I  cannot 
lend  my  name  to  any  pan  of  a  syitem  of  which  1  disapprove  all  the 
pans  alike." 

*'  Til'-  ml  of  the  wedge  I     Surely,  Mr.  Fnllcrton,  you  are 

tux  the  I'  crish  a  su|M:Tktil>ou«  fear  ot  indulge  in  a  baseless 

ftiicy  ;  and  wlut  is  this  but  a  superstitious  feit)     Kk  ^jom  :^  \n\A 


RoDuniE«d — which  I  suppose  is  your  special  bNe  noirt — because  the 
Nunc  Dtmittis  and  the  Te  Deum  arc  sung  together  in  tolerable  time, 
instead  of  being,  as  now,  bawled  out  in  all  directions,  and  with  more 
false  notes  than  tnic  ?  " 

"  I  know  all  these  arguments  so  well ;  so  did  Rcinckc,"  said 
Richanl.  "  They  are  always  the  same  ;  the  innocent  beginnings  of 
the  fatal  end." 

*'  Then  1  must  appeal  again  to  Mrs.  Fullerton,"  said  Mr. 
Lascetles,  a  sudden  flush  on  his  pallid  face  and  his  keen  eyes  Bash- 
ing. "  She  is  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  and  the  lay-reclor»  to 
whom  rightfully,  and  legally,  the  care  of  the  chancel  belongs ;  and 
I  appeal  to  her  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  whether  things  are 
tolerable  as  they  arc,  or  whether  she  will  not  give  her  assistance  to 
make  them  if  only  decently  creditable." 

Hcrmionc  looked  distressed,  but  the  wear's  reasoning  seemed  to 
her  both  just  and  unanswerable. 

"  Things  are  certainly  verj'  bad,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  and 
as  if  apologetically  ;  "  they  ought  to  be  improved,  Richard.  You 
sec  you  do  not  go  to  church,  and  do  not  know  how  carelessly  the 
services  have  been  performed,  nor  how  excruciating  the  singing  is." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs,  Fullerton,"  said  Mr.  I,ascelles  quickly;  "  I 
shall  count  then  on  your  subscription." 

For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  Richard  Fullerton's  wife 
wished  that  she  had  kept  some  part  of  her  income  in  her  own  hands. 
liitherto  she  had  never  desired  more  than  she  had  had  for  the  asking. 
She  was  an  indolent  woman  in  cvery-day  affairs  ;  and  as  the  house- 
keeper kept  the  books  and  overlooked  the  tradesmen's  accounts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  milliner  supplied  her  with  all  that  she  wanted 
and  sent  in  the  bill  on  the  other,  and  her  husband  ])aid  c\erytliing  by 
cheque,  she  had  no  need  for  more  than  the  few  loose  shillings  wanted 
for  her  visits  to  the  poor  ;  and  she  had  not  the  trouble  or  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  a  purse,  which  she  was  a]wa)'S  losing  or  mislajing. 
Now  however  she  wished  that  she  had  money  to  use  as  she  liked, 
with  or  without  her  husband's  sanction. 

"  My  name  simll  not  go  to  help  any  scheme  of  the  kind,"  repeated 
Richard  a  little  more  slowly  and  a  great  deal  more  emphatically  than 
his  wont 

"  But  Mrs.  Fullerton's?" — asked  the  vicar,  emphasizing  the  title. 

"  Mrs.  Fuflerton  thinks  as  I  do,"  replied  Hermionc's  husband. 

"  Surely  not,"  cried  Mr.  Uiscellcs.  "  The  I-idy  of  the  Manor 
—the  lay  rector— refuse  to  help  ta  the  decent  ordering  of  the 
church  services?  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Fullerton — you  ought  to  know 
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lof  cmiree— but  I  should  have  thought  Mrs.  Fullcrton  too  true  a 
woiDan  to  sanction  the  present  disorder,  and  with  loo  hvely  a  sense  of 
her  position  in  the  paii»h  to  make  it  possible  that  she  should  not  see 
where  her  duties  lay." 

Herroioneflushed.  Hov he  insisted  on  herrights  !  But,  after  alt, 
she  was  what  he  said — she  «-as  something  more  than  Ridianl's  wife. 
H^he  wax  tlic  actual  proprietor  of  all  \  and  had  she  not  her  duties  ? 
^Bie  had  in&istcd  on  those  duties  in  the  cornvrsation  which  they  had 
^Hud  together— insisted  on  them  strongly,  and  as  if  they  were  too 
^■patent  to  need  subtlety  or  delicacy  of  handling. 

''  Oh,  we  settled  that  long  ago,"  said  Richard,  turning  to  his  wife 
with  a  smile.     "  We  revised  the  old  Latin  f^pcech,  and  made  it  aAer 

■our  Qwn  pattern.    Where  she  is  Lady,  I  am  Lord." 
I      "  You  refuse  then  ?  "  Mr.  Lascelles  asked  quickly ;  also  turning 
toket.    "  You  wish  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  tilings  to  continue, 
and  throw  the  weight  of  your  influence  and  your  name  into  the  scale 

R  disorder,  neglect,  and  artistic  unlovcliness  ?    You  must  remember, 
rt.  FtiUenon,  that,  right  or  wrong — I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  part 
of  the  question — the  l^ublished  Church  is  a  fiict  which  cannot  be  got 
rid  gC    The  question  then  is,  shall  it  be  an  ele\'ating,  refining,  and 
L^inobliog  fact,  or  one  that  doe&  more  bann  than  good  by  its  want  of 
^Peccncy  and  artistic  truth  ?  " 

'•  Things  are  very  bad  at  Crossholme,  certainly,"  said  Hermione  ; 
^^  and  indeed,  dear  Richard,  I  should  like  to  see  them  improved  *     1 
^^lould  like  to  subscribe  to  the  choir.     In  my  position,  it  is  only 
right." 

"  You  muM  act  according  to  your  sense  of  light,"  her  husband 
laid,  after  a  pause,  **  la  my  position  "  ran  in  his  ears  like  some 
lOiiife  fitcech  of  which  ho  had  not  the  key.  "  You  know  my  feci* 
but  1  do  not  coerce  youn,  nor  forbid  your  action." 
"  Uluuevcr  yotir  private  feelings  may  l>e,  the  fact  is  simply  this, 
the  musical  \at\»  of  the  arrvioes  are  at  present  very  inhanno- 
Ijr  rendered,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  liave  them  well  done, 
'only  for  the  lake  of  good  an,"  said  Mr.  Ijgrfll^  arguing  the 
kueitioa  on  its  evident  merita. 

"  That  is  only  reasonaUe,**  put  in  Hennione ;  *'  and,  after  all, 
Richard,  what  poesible  harm  can  come  of  a  welUtiained  choir?" 

"The  game  usually  begins  with  a  well-trained  surpliced  choir," 
uid  Richard;  "the game  that  ends  in  the  denial  of  all  freedom  of 
thought,  and  tbe  lulutitutioQ  of  the  most  monstrous  supentiuon  for 

.mth." 

Do  you  sceot  Rotnanism  and  the  In<\ma\l\cm  \n  i  ttou^'^'M^ 
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surplices  to  cover  the  ugly  and  not  always  decent  jackets  of  so  many 
school-boys?"  asked  Mr.  Lascdies  with  open  sarcasm. 

"Richard  !"  cried  Hcrmionc,  in  rcmonslrance.  She  thoaght  it 
so  ill-lircd  in  her  husband  to  insist  on  his  dislike  to  Christianity 
in  the  presence  of  a  cler^j'man,  and  one  like  Mr.  I.aj;cellcs ! 

"  My  opinions  on  iJiis  subjett  are  not  new,  and  they  are  wdl 
knoivn,"  said  Richard,  very  slowly.  "  I  understand  the  whole  thing 
only  too  well." 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  bitter,"  Mr.  Lascclles  answered,  with 
perfect  temper ;  "  and,  as  I  must  think,  scarcely  fair  to  yourself. 
But  the  question  presses  for  a  settlement,  and  I  have  already  tres 
passed  on  your  time  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  What  am  I 
to  do  then  ? — consider  you  as  opponents  to  my  choir,  or  put  you 
down  as  subscribers  .'  " 

*'  T  am  an  opponent,"  said  Richard. 

"And  you,  Mrs.  Fullcrton?" 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  call  myself  an  opponent,"  she  oosweted,  looking 
down. 

"  A  subscriber  then  ?  " 

She  turned  appcalingly  to  her  husband. 

"  Do  yoH  wish  to  subscribe,  Hcrmionc  ?  "  he  .asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  in  rv  lowered  voice.     "  1  ought  to  do  so." 

*•  You  are  mistress  of  your  own  actions,"  he  said  as  he  had  said 
forej  but  only  after  a  moment's  silence.    He  wasa  little  bewildered 
Find  scarcely  knew  how  thiiij^s  were.     "Subscribe  if  you  will,  my 
dear,"  he  added  more  naturally.     "  How  much  ?  " 

"Twenty  pounds,"  said  Hermione,  ignorant  of  Ihc  value  of 
money. 

"So  much?  You  are  more  than  generous,"  said  her  husband, 
looking  disconcerted.  "  I  sliould  have  thought  five,  or  even  one, 
sufficient." 

"  As  Lady  of  the  Manor  ?  "  sneered  Mr.  Lascclles,  always  touch- 
ing the  same  chord. 

"Not  too  generous,  surely,"  pleaded  Hermione.  "You  see, 
dear,  I  ought  to  do  more  than  anyone  else." 

"  Twenty  pounds  be  it,  then.    Shall  I  write  the  cheque  now  ?  " 

"Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles.  "If  you  please.  I  shall  not 
gliavc  tu  inculcate  on  you  the  duty  of  obedience,"  he  continued  in  a 
cutior  voice,  when  he  and  Hermione  were  alone.  It  was  a  voice 
rasped  widi  sarcasm,  for  all  its  honeyed  words  of  praise.  "  You  are 
the  model  of  conjugal  submission,  and  I  foresee  will  one  day  Iw  as 
dutjjui  a  daughter  of  the  Church  u  you  are  now  a  wife." 
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"\  have  always  tried  lo  do  ray  duty,"  stammered  Hcrnilonc 
[feeling  tKat  he  w.^<(  mocking  her,  aad  thit  he  disap]>rovcd  while  he 
I  comtaended. 

*'  And  even  more  ihan  the  strict  lines  of  duty.    You,  the  owner 
l-of  all,  cannot  even  wcitc  your  owu  cli«|ueii — dimo;  even  subscribe 
for  tbc  'WoU'Ofxlf.'ring  of  your  own  property  without  the  permission  ol 
hukbuid.  whoM  life  yoo  have  nude  ? — Admirable  \  but  almost 
'  admirable  I " 

"  Wc  have  afwayi  lived  like  this*"  said  Hcrmione. 
"The  doctrine  of  perfection  carried  out  to  its  uhiinaie,  but  in  a 
wrong  dircctiuD,"  returned  Mr.  Loscelles,  below  his  breath. 

I'hcn  Richard  came  back,  and  »oon  after  ihc  new  vicar  look  lits 
leave. 

"  l^he  ihin  end  of  the  wedge,  indeed  1 "  be  said  to  himself,  as  be 
tlic  jurk  road,  and  drew  his  breath  hard.  "The  thin 
wedge,  and  soon  the  thick  ! — when  the  poirer  of  this  ac- 
cuned  inftdcl  will  be  split  asunder,  ihe  Church  delivered  from  a 
formidable  fue,  and  tlie  souls  of  a  now  lost  household  saved." 


CuAtTCh  rii. 

illE  wgKK  TO  BK  f>U.ve. 

the  land  round  abotU  Crossholme  had  once  belonged  lo  the 
Church.  In  the  Abbey  grounds  were  put  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  RtBains  of  a  grand  east  window  overgrown  with  ivy,  where  the 
owliBftde  their  nests  and  the  bats  found  tlicir  resting-place,  and 
when  fiagmcQto  of  tiru:  old  carving  were  still  at  times  turned  up  from 
bcaath  the  foil.  Indeed,  had  anyone  caied,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  luvc  traced  out  the  whole  {^round-plan  of  the  monastery  by  tlic 
fragmenu  which  were  left  and  by  the  pUtcs  in  early  county  histories 
belbrv  the  ruiiu  had  bcootnc  lo  shattered  03  they  were  now.  But  the 
place  bad  come  mto  the  poocnion  of  the  Fiillcrtuna  bcfurearchs^logy 
wBi  in  fiuhtoo.  and  the  niuis  were — just  ruins,  which  hod  given  the 
till  :   ^vhcn  )|  was  built  bomc  hundred  and  tifiy 

Ml.  <  1)  the  buildct  had  also  made  capital  lime 

fof  nonar.  StiU,  there  it  was — Chufdi  property  self-determined;  and 
the  names  which  Mill  ching  to  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
bore  ?vid?m!?  u>  the  formcT  ecdeMMical  character  of  the  estate,  if 
ip<'  c  than  Uic  old  title-deeds  wure  wiuitiiig. 

c->.->«>.><«^.  "xi-fc  the  Molyiiuux  family  lived,  lud  been  an  old 
fum  kflscd  by  the  Bcocdictioci  lo  i  fu-a.wz.'y  ucjaxox  ol  ^c  v\«ue,VL\ 
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proprietor,  who  had  bid  for  the  holding  when  the  Dissolution  was 
ordained.  This  ancestor,  one  Bcaulieu,  wai  by  no  means  in  the  direct 
line,  and  on  the  female  side  if  at  all ;  lint  the  last  Molj-ncux  had 
traced  the  stream,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  if  he  had  had 
to  make  hypothetical  bridges  across  unquestionable  gaps,  why,  all 
geoealogies  show  the  like,  and  he  was  no  more  daring  than  his 
neighbours. 

Monkshal],  the  property  of  young  Ringrovc  Hardisty,  had  been  a 
kind  of  offset  of  the  Abbey,  where  were  lodged  with  more  or  less  of 
pomp  and  hospitality  those  strangers  whom  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  receive  in  the  monastery  itself.  The  very  name  of 
the  parish,  Croxsholme,  was  entirely  ecclesiastical ;  and  Mr.  Lascelle* 
felt  like  a  man  unlawfully  dispossessed — a  son  unjustly  disinherited 
— when  he  looked  round  on  the  beautifiil  country  and  well-favoured 
land  which  the  Church  had  once  called  her  own,  and  which  was  now 
held  by  usurpers  and  heretics.  For  to  him  the  National  Church  as  it 
is  had  lapsed  greatly  ;  and  he,  like  all  his  sect,  had  vowed  himself 
to  do  his  best  to  purge  it  of  its  sin  of  Erastionism,  and  to  restore  it 
to  its  supremacy  as  in  olden  limes. 

Mr.  Lascclles  was  not  in  any  sense  a  hypocrite — not  one  of  those 
pious  mountebanks  who  pretend  the  faith  which  in  their  secret  soul 
they  despise.  On  the  contrary,  he  iras  earnest  and  ardent  to  fana- 
ticism ;  but  he  was  insincere  just  so  far  as  this — that  he'disdaincd  no 
weapons  by  which  he  thought  he  might  deliver  a  telling  blow  ;  and 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  make  himself  all  things  to  all  men  that  he 
could  even  feign  liberality  and  the  allowance  of  private  judgment 
when  talking  with  unbelievers  whom  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  con- 
ciliate, lie  was  thoroughly  alive  to  his  good  gifts  of  person,  birth, 
and  manners,  which  he  counted  on  as  aids  and  auxiliaries,  as  a  roan 
reckons  up  his  various  sources  of  income  when  he  is  laying  out  his 
expenditure.  I  Ec  knew  that  his  intellect  was  clear  and  keen ;  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  books  and  men  was  greater  than  that  of  most  He 
wen  understood  that  a  romantic  name  like  his — a  name  savouring  of 
chivalry  and  knighthood  and  sentimental  romanticism,  and  thus  uniting 
the  splendour  of  man  with  the  religious  authority  of  the  priest — was  a 
small  point  in  his  favour;  at  least  >vith  women  who  need  to  have 
their  imagination  warmed  as  much  as  the  average  man  demands 
that  his  reason  shall  be  satislied.  And  he  understood  to  the  fullest 
the  value  of  women  as  helpers  as  well  as  subjects.  Their  sympathies, 
iin<l  the  submissive  activities  of  young  men  still  in  the  first  ardour 
and  fervour  of  their  age,  and  while  retaining  something  of  the 
feminine  c)cmcnt  in  tlieir  wai  for  faitli  and  their  abhorrence  of  doubt, 
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the  lilies  to  which  he  inisted.     For  jazn  of  mature  judgment 
'fend  independent  thought— reasoning,  cool,  bisightcd  men— he  left 
them  alone. 

His  avowed  work  here  at  Crossholmc  was  to  bnog  the  services  of 

le  Ciiurtb  intu  confonnily  with  a  more  advanced  ritual ;  his  secret 

dxvam  to  get  back  some  of  the  forfeited  property  if  he  could  so  fac 

[Work  on  the  cooscieoces  of  the  present  holders.     From  being  one 

if  the  wealthiest  monasteries  in  Fjigland.  Crossholme  had  been 

ired  down  into  one  of  the  poorest  livings,  fit  only  for  a  man  of 

It  means  to  hold.     If,  then,  he  could  so  win  over  to  the 

jth  any  of  those  now  possessing  unlawful  lands— he  must  always 

\VA\  on  the  fipintual  sin  of  their  possession — as  to  induce  them  to 

^TCfilore  to  the  Church  what  rif^tfully  belonged  10  the  Church,  he 

■bould  have  done  one  good  deed  in  his  life,  and  fulfilled  to  some 

cuens  the  purpose  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself. 

Th«  wofk  that  he  had  set  himself  to  do  was  hard,  but,  perhaps 

|Jbr  thai  v«Ty  reason,  all  the  more  attractive.    A  trial  of  strength  was 

[of  all  things  that  in  which  he  most  delighted,  essentially  a  fighting 

nun  13  he  was,  lliongli  his  weapons  were  only  mental.     When  he 

reckoned  up  hi»  chance*  they  were  not  so  entirely  desperate  as  they 

I  at  fint  sighL    True,  there  was  Richard  Fullcrton  in  his  way — 

■  most  focmidable  ndversar)-  that  he  had.     A  man  of  large  means,  of 

local  infloence,  of  blameless  life,  and  univcTsally  respected— yes,  he 

a  formidable  adversary   indeed,  in    appearance.     Rut  looking 

r?    Mr.  I.A5ce]Ics,  knowing  the  world,  knew  that  a  man  openly 

Pfffofaliog  rationalism — whicii  Christians  take  to  be  hl(;h-polite  for 

atheiin^^is  a  man  having  no  solid  foothold  in  Knglish  e:tteem.     He 

may  be  at  virtuous  as  Marcus  Aurclius  as  truth-loving  as  Socrates, 

as  peat  ax  Plato,  but— he  dtsbelteve<\  the  Seven  Days,  the  handful  of 

day,  the  rib,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  he  denies  that  the  sun  and 

noon  were  ever  stayed  ;  he  proves  by  anatomy  that  Jonah  could  not 

have  been  swallowed  by  a  whale ;  he  doubts  the  cruse  of  oil  and  the 

nvcm  that  fed  the  prophet ;  and  he  asks  bow  all  llie  kingdoms  of  a 

i  vpliere  cauU  have  been  seen  from  the  top  of  any  mountain  in  Judea 

rhere ;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  he  is  capable  of  every 

thai  can  di&grare  humanity,  and  that  if  he  have  not  committed 

limicV  hitherto  it  has  been  for  want  of  tcmptauon,  not  for  want  of 

win  to  yield  should  that  tcm;rUtion  come.     No ;  Richard  Fullenon's 

position  was  iffiptettnable  to  look  at ;  but  (here  were  weak  places  m  this 

bnuen  tower,  and  it  was  his  business  ai  a  [>rirst  and  a  teacher  of  truth 

10  find  them  out,  and  bring  down  that  man  of  sin  to  tleitiniciion. 

Jf  the  wile  coold  be  gained  he  knew  \hM  Ow  VvsOcvmA  wwifA. 
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neither  make  a  party  of  opposition  nor  be  able  to  head  it  to 
any  serious  result  if  made  ;  for  if  she  could  be  won  over  Mr.  \j&a- 
celks,  who  bad  learnt  all  about  his  parishioners  long  before  he  took 
the  U^Tog,  knew  tliat  he  would  liave  c;iiTied  the  key  of  the  ixjsition. 
Without  money  what  could  Richard  Fullerton  do?  and  was  it  not  in 
her  power  to  revoke  her  former  deed  of  re<iignation  and  take  bock 
her  lapsed  rights?     CouUl  she  he  won  so  far  as  this  ? 

Young  enough  stJU  to  feel  the  want  of  some  passionate  interest 
in  life,  Hermione  was  at  that  age  when  a  woman  begins  to  long  foi 
new  emotions.  Her  husband  has  become  by  now  only  h«rr  friend, 
and  any  romantic  impulse  to  himward  is  stale  and  dead  if  not  ridi- 
culous, and  sure  to  be  repulsed.  Her  rhildrcn,  if  she  h.-is  many  and 
is  strongly  maternal,  may  certainly  supply  all  her  mental  cravings,  by 
love,  by  occupation,  by  the  constant  interest  of  their  ever-changing 
developnieuL  If  she  has  only  one — a  daughter,  say — she  may  renew 
her  own  youth  by  svmpathy  with  her  girl's  fresh  feelings  and  new 
experiences. 

But  thtTL-  was  nothing  of  all  this  for  Hermione.  More  a  natural 
nun  than  a  likely  wife,  yearning  for  what  neither  father  nor  mother 
could  give  her,  and  indifferent  to  aU  tliat  the  world  bad  to  offer, 
Virginia  was  as  little  sufficient  for  her  mother's  happiness  asmt&tress 
of  her  own  ;  antl  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  therefore,  as  Mr.  I^sceUes 
partly  knew  and  pajtly  divined,  unoccuiMed  ground  waiting  only  the 
hand  of  the  tiller.  What  then  might  not  be  done  with  one  whose 
life  «*as  rusting  for  the  want  of  using?  Religious  enthusiasm,  all  the 
more  potent  because  new ;  the  constant  occupation  given  by  the 
Church  ;  the  pleasant  fluttering  of  the  female  spirit,  found  in  submis- 
sion to  a  new  direction,  a  new  influence,  a  new  love  if  you  will, 
which  the  conscience  approves  and  which  neither  the  husband  nor 
society  can  condemn  ;  the  excitement  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stately  ritual  in  her  own  church,  and  the  natural  human 
prideofbeingpointed  out  as  the  beneficent  donor,  the  generous  bene- 
lactoc  ;  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  an  organization  of  which  she 
had  made  herself  part ;  all  this  would  give  her  new  Interest,  the 
passionate  life  that  she  needed,  and  make  her  his  plastic  instrument. 
Could  he  reach  her?  He  thought  he  could.  He  had  seen  enough 
in  that  one  visit  to  have  proved  her  amenable  to  his  influence,  and 
to  1«  touched  by  an  appeal  to  her  conscientiousness,  her  vanity, 
and  her  senrimcnt  all  delicately  interwoven.  If  he  could  hold  her 
securely,  he  could  destroy  her  husband's  accursed  influence  in  the 
place  and  bring  back  to  the  Church— or  banish  from  the  place— the 
K>u\s  which  he  had  warped  and  led  to  ruin. 
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Ami  for  Uie  r«t?  Thcic  were  the  two  young  MoK-ncuxs— 
Cuthbert  and  liis  sister  Theresa,  living  with  their  mint  Olhchne  at 
ChurchUtMb.  Cuthbert  had  just  returned  (rora  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  takm  only  a  roodcraic  degree — not  disgracefully  low  but 
not  hoQoutably  high — and  where  he  had  distiogiushed  liimself  by  his 
ronioutic  Ruskinism,  his  enthusiastic  desire  to  do  good  and  serve 
Gtxl,  mtJicrthanby  hisical  for  science  or  his  devotion  to  lectures  and 
the  dAtaicL  He  was  thus  for  a  convert  ready  made,  and  Mr. 
Lasc«Ues  ant)dp.ited  here  an  easy  success.  His  young  sister, 
Th«rcsa,  was  enthusiastic  like  himself,  warm  and  devoted ;  their 
Aunt  Catherine  was  good,  gushing,  weak,  and  with  no  more  reasoning 
ficyltka  thsB  a  child; — Churchlonds  was  a  rich  propetty;  luid  the 
outlook  wu  brighL 

Young  Ringrovc  Hardisty,  at  Monkshall,  was  not  so  promising 
Re  was  the  ideal  of  one  kind  of  Englishman,  but  not  ihc  Viud  whidt 
gpcs  readily  into  ccdesiastica]  excesses.  He  was  commonly  reputed 
to  have  been  tainted  by  Ridiatd  FuUcitun's  diabolical  influence, 
10  be  nearly  as  great  an  inlidel  as  liimself.  He  was  not  ii  man 
icienoe  howcvir,  like  Ri<Jiard,  but  especially  a  man  of  action — 
one  of  the  bom  mItTs  of  a  country  society.  He  was  a  tall,  powerful, 
me  yoimg  fellow  of  ninc-arid-twent>-,  with  the  traditionat  blue 
and  curling,  i>hort-cui  golden  hair  of  the  Saxon  race  to  which  he 
:iy  belonged ;  a  man  incapable  of  meanness,  of  cruelty,  of 
beeifoge,  or  of  cowardice,  but  also  incapable  of  mysticism  or  of 
irilual  intoxicatioQ  ;  and  though  geDcrous  and  noble,  more  likely  to 
a  benevolent  de«pot  in  his  dealings  with  othcnt  than  a  submissive 
of  the  Church,  or  a  husband  whose  wife  held  the  reins.  From  all 
unis  KingTove  Hardi&ty  was  not  a  likely  subject  for  manipula- 
IIk  oaly  hold  on  him  came  through  his  known  love  for 
trginia  FoUerton.  She  gained,  with  her  mother,  he  might  be 
ht  within  the  fold  of  the  dutiful  children,  as  vild  elephants 
cajoled  by  the  tame  onea. 

Goiag  on,  the  Nubttis  al  Newlonds  oflTered  only  pretty  Beatrice 

in  any  way  likely  for  his  purpose.     Mrs.  Nesbitt   was  a  sweet 

fldly-naturcd  woman,  loving  and  soft  uuly ;  but   she   n-as  not 

ric  like  Mnt.  Fullerton.  nor    gushing  and  weak  like   Miss 

!atlicnne  Moiyncux.      She  had  a   family  of  ten  children   to  look 

Icr,  ofwhom  the  eldest  was  Ikatrii^c— calkd  faniiliarly  Ucc  when 

It  Bean,  or  •ofneiimcs  more  hrevercntly  Bclva,  on  account  of  that 

\y  head  of  '  .antnl  fringe,  whirh  some  one  said 

like  a  pn-i  And  naiuralty  such  a  mother  as 

Mn.  Nci^in  finda  10  her  family  that  kind  of  hcaUV(<}  an&  a^MC^^asw^ 
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occupation  which  leaves  a  woman  no  time  to  dream  or  to  regret,  and 
which  takes  all  her  strength  in  doing  the  duty  lying  plain  before  her 
without  the  need  of  casting  about  for  that  which  ts  irrelevant  and 
adventitious.  Mr.  Nesbitt  himself,  bred  a  lawyer  and  now  the  county 
court  judge  of  the  district,  was  a  shrewd,  haid-headed  man,  with  an 
Englishman's  dread  ofecclcsiasticaldomination.and  certainly  not  likely 
to  make  one  of  the  new  vicar's  vanguard.  But  he  was  a  Confonnist ; 
and  if  the  whole  parish  were  swept  into  the  ritualistic  net,  in  all 
probability  he  would  find  himself  too  among  the  meshes.  Never- 
theless, he  was  one  to  be  handled  gently,  and  to  be  craftily  blind- 
folded while  led. 

The  Campbelhs  and  the  Stauntons,  the  Davidsons  aDd  tbe 
Lawteys,  were  people  of  that  unccrLiin  quality  on  whom  no  man  caa 
count.  They  were  of  the  second  set,  and  would  either  follow  im- 
plicitly as  their  social  superiors  led,  or  oppose  (hem  openly  for  the 
sake  of  making  another  party  of  their  own,  He  could  not  foresee 
which  way  it  would  be,  but  he  thought  the  chances  were  in  favour  of 
the  former.  If  the  latter,  he  believed  tlut  he  should  be  able  to 
make  them  feci  excluded  from  the  parochial  aristocracy,  not  that  they 
had  excluded  him  and  his. 

And  truly  things  ecclesiastical  had  (alien  into  a  sufficiently  bad 
state  at  Crossholme  to  justify  a  sweeping  reformation.  The  waw  of 
church  restomtion,  which  has  swept  over  almost  all  England,  had  not 
stirred  the  sleepy  shallows  of  Crusshnlme,  nor  washed  away  the 
unsightly  dust  that  had  accumulated  through  many  generations  of 
neglect  and  indifference.  The  pews  were  still  like  cattle  pens,  of 
all  shapes  and  sixes  and  heights,  where  the  congregation  stood  in  all 
positions,  and  where  comfortable  comers  and  high  bai«e-lined  hacks 
still  afforded  snug  sleeping- pi  aces  out  of  the  preacher's  sight  The 
choir,  such  as  it  was,  sat  in  the  raised  seats  at  the  end  ;  the 
school- mistress  played  the  harmonium,  which  was  alwa)**  out  of  tune 
and  of  which  she  was  notably  afraid,  while  the  more  daring  lads 
pliycd  marbles  or  gave  shrill  whistles  when  they  were  kneeling,  and 
the  more  timid  girls  only  giggled  and  passed  lollipops  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  'IIjc  chancel  was  large  and  bore.  'I'here  were  only  a  few 
backed  benches  in  it  for  the  servants  of  the  Abbey,  Monkshall,  and 
Chufchlands  ;  and  the  Tables  wiih  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  w 
old  and  time-worn  as  to  be  almost  illegible,  were  the  sole  oma- 
nicnts  »n  the  white-\\'ashcd  waits.  The  whole  cundiltun  of  things 
was  haphazard  and  neglected,  so  far  as  the  churcl)  went;  but  t)ie 
village  was  wonderfully  moral,  and  "Mr.  Fullcrton's  men"  were  a 
splendid  iet  of  fellows,  who  did  much  to  give  a  tone  to  the  whole 
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plicr.  Tlicy  wctc  men  af^nst  whom  slander  iisclf  could  find 
BOthiDg  to  say,  save  that  ihey  too  disbelieved  in  the  Seven  Days 
and  the  staying  of  the  sun  and  moon  \  that  they  did  not  come  to 
diuich,  but  vrcnt  to  Mr.  I'uUenon's  scientific  lectures  instead; 
and  that  they  held  the  modeni  doctrines  concerning  evolution  and 
the  origin  of  xpccies.  But  of  what  good  is  il  that  working  men 
ihottld  be  moral,  sober,  thoughtful,  and  in  every  way  respectable  and 
wcH  conducted,  if  they  do  not  believe  in  verbal  inspiration  and  the 
power  of  one  man  toliind  or  loose  the  sinsof  anoih»?  The  church 
wanti  obcdieni  soni,  not  moral  infidels ;  and  between  the  brigand 
iriio  bdieref  and  the  atheist  who  passes  his  life  in  chanty  and  well* 
doing  baa  most  pleasure  in  the  fonner  and  least  hope  in  the  latter. 

All  ihc  same,  things  were  atrociously  neglected.  Granted  a 
durch  at  all,  and  Mr.  Lascellcs  had  not  only  his  work  cut  out  for  him, 
but  there  was  a  crrtng  necessity  for  beginning  that  work  now  at  once. 
Holding  to  the  ceb'bacy  of  the  clergy  as  one  of  the  strongest 
pnrdtaMS  over  women  and  men  alike,  Mr  LasceUes  knew  the  iin- 
portancc  of  feminine  aid,  extra  to  active  district  visitors  and  devoted 
church  servitors  The  mother  is  wanted  as  well  as  tlie  h^h-pricst, 
and  the  Vicarage  without  a  mistress  would  have  only  half  its  influence. 
crcforc  he  hrought  *ilh  him  his  eldest  sister,  a  woman  of  about 
;y,  whom  a  sentimental  godmother  had  insisted  on  naming 
Araminu,  but  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had  taken  Saint  Agnes  as  her 
patran  saint,  and  hod  adopted  her  name  in  token  of  her  qieciat 
ioo.  "Sister  Agnes"  &he  called  herself  officially^  but  all  the 
ic  she  never  quite  forgot  that  she  was  the  Honourable  Miss 

et  condescending  to  humility. 
She  had  once  been  a  showy,  handsome>looking  girl,  and  was  even 
DOW  well-favoured  and  singuUrly  wcU-manncred ;  wIlJi  the  same 
fine  arinooatk  flavour  running  through  her  voice  and  air  and  gestures 
ts  tan  through  her  brother's.  Some  perhaps  would  ha%-e  said  that 
ibe  was  a  trifle  too  slow  and  sweet,  and  what  irreverent  folks  would 
silky,  or  even  sickly,  in  her  words  and  ways ;  but  when  a 
-liroured  woman  gives  up  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world 
simplicity  and  religion,  who  is  there  that  dare  throw  stoncN? 
I  can  but  prove  your  iaiih  by  your  works ;  and  she  had,  so  far, 

KeTB. 
In  person  she  was  tall  and  thin,  n-ith  a  slender  waist  and  flexible 
I,  and  a  long  throat  bearing  a  suiall  neat  head.     Her  black  hair, 
uched  bcT«  and  Ihcre  with  grey,  was  braided  close  and  smooth 
iramed  witli  a  narrow  plaited  fn,V\.    SSht 
J  ica,  with  »  w^iic  coViai  mA  oa3fa\>MA 
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gowns  made  short  round  ihe  insl«p,  and  without  Iraio  or  trimming. 
Her  walking-dress  was  a  large  black  cloak,  a  black  cottage  bonnet 
with  a  long  black  veil;  and  she  wore  neither  gloves  nor  boots — only 
thick-soted  higli-luw  shoes.  Her  sole  ornament  'n-as  a  Iar;ge  black 
cross,  which  she  woic  suspended  from  a  bead  glidle  round  hct  waist. 
She  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Anglican  Sisterhoods,  but  she  had 
received  pennission  from  her  director  and  the  superior  to  accom- 
pany her  brother  to  Crossholme  for  a  time,  that  she  might  aid  him 
in  his  work  and  lend  het  strength  also  to  the  conversion  of  a  parish 
which.  muraJ  as  it  was,  they  regarded  as  little  better  than  heathen. 

When  Mr,  Lascclles  cimc  back  from  his  first  survey  of  hi* 
parishioners  his  sister  met  him  in  the  garden. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said  with  her  customary  smile;  "you  have  sped  well  ?" 

"Beyond  cipcctation,"  he  answered.  "I  shall  carry  the  parish 
in  time ;  1  have  already  got  a  footing  in  the  Abbey." 

"That  is  good  news  indeed,  Launcelot.  Did  you  find  Mr. 
Fullerton  so  plastic  ?  " 

"  Yes  and  no.  He  docs  not  thwart  his  wife  ;  I  can  influence  her. 
She  is  eating  out  her  heart  in  her  present  mode  of  life.  Church-work 
will  save  her  from  herself,  and  give  her  a  new  interest  altogether." 

"  She  will  not  be  let  rust  in  idleness  if  she  gels  into  your  hands,'' 
said  Miss  Lasccllcs  with  a  demure  smile. 

"  Ko,"  he  answered  ;  "  there  is  so  much  to  do  here  ttiat  all  who 
will  work  will  have  to  work." 

"  Are  they  nice  people,  Launcelot  ?  " 

"Very;  of  their  kind;  which  is  bad  enough  at  present.  Mrs. 
Fullerton  is  charming,  and  the  young  daughter,  whom  1  saw  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  seems  singularly  sweet.  You  must  undertake  her, 
Agnes ;  she  must  be  one  of  your  lainbs.  Poor  child  !  as  things  are 
she  is  but  a  lost  one,  I  fear." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  for  her,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  do  her  good," 
returned  his  sister.     "  But  Mr.  Fullerton,  what  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  Pleasant  and  well-bred  enough,  but  an  outrageous  infidel  ;  one 
of  those  presumptuous  fools  puffed  up  with  a  little  pscvido  knowledge' 
who  think  themselves  capable  of  settling  every  subject,  and  who 
iMjast  that  they  believe  in  nothing  which  they  cannot  see  and  touch — 
a  rank  materialist,  living  without  God  in  the  world.  As  a  man  he  Is 
well  enough,  but  as  a  soul  he  is  as  much  in  the  clutches  of  the  Devil 
as  was  ever  Judas.  I  feel  that  in  fighting  against  him  and  his 
diabolical  influence  hen;  I  am  fighting  against  Satan  in  bodily  form." 

The  vicar  spoke  warmly ;  had  he  not  been  a  sacred  man  it  might 
have  been  said  lie  spoke  with  undeniable  temper. 
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"And  you  arc,"  said  his  sister.  "I  hold  all  infidels  to  be 
possessed.  They  are  the  emissaries  of  the  Evil  One,  and  this  so- 
called  modem  science  is  the  means  by  which  he  works.  But  you 
will  conquer  in  the  end,  Launcelot.  The  Church  is  stronger  than  the 
Pit" 

"  By  God's  grace,"  answered  Launcelot ;  and  then  they  both 
went  into  the  house,  glad  that  the  good  work  had  been  so  far 
begun. 

{To  he  continued.') 
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NATURE  MYTHS  IN  NURSERY 
RHYMES. 


Qnlia  pnupicieiu  C«tiilu:i  Tirril  (tthen  riiu 
Jp«u|uc  irans  l.unnr  cnmua  VaccamIH. 

\X  J  E  liave  long  since  learned  that  nearly  all  the  gods  and  heroes  rrf 
V  V  mythology,  properly  so  calkd,  represent  natural  objects  « 
loniena.  In  some  ciscs  the  names  of  these  beings  show  this  directly. 
inst-uicc,  the  name  Phaethon,  or  gUtUn'Hg,  manifestly  describe! 
the  midday  sun ;  and  Kndymion  which  expresses  the  idea  of  fiiutigmg 
into  the  sea,  is  as  manifestly  an  appropriate  ejiithet  for  (he  setting  sun- 
In  other  cases,  though  the  names  are  not  directly  descriptive,  they 
are  found  to  ht  ko  when  traced  to  tlittir  original  source  Thus  the 
Erinyes  would  uot  be  associated  by  an  ancient  Greek  with  any 
natural  phenomenon,  but  arc  recognised  by  the  modern  philologist 
as  the  children  of  the  dawn.  In  Vedic  mythology  Ennys  appean 
under  the  name  SaranyO  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
Erinyes  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  avengers  of  sin  and  to  be 
specially  associated  with  blood-guiltiness,  when  we  consider  that  the 
It  of  dan-n^  which  shows  what  had  been  concealed  during  the 
light,  is  usually  ruddy,  as  if  revealing  the  stains  of  blood.  In 
other  cases,  while  the  philological  evidence  is  less  distinct,  the  myth 
itself  indicates  clearly  the  natural  phenomenon  from  which  it  took 
its  origin. 

Gradually,  then,  ordinary  natural  phenomena  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  merely  mar\'ellous  in  the  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology ;  while  the  doctrine  once  commonly  entertained,  that 
these  stories  had  an  historic  onj^Jn,  has  been  wholly  rejected.  But 
the  process  has  not  aloppc<l  here.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  began  here. 
Stories  professedly  historical  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  nature 
myths.  Our  old  friends  Romulus  and  Remus,  for  instance,  turn  out 
to  be  no  more  historical  in  reality  than  Robert  and  Richard,  those 
"  two  pretty  men  "  of  the  nursery  rhymcft  I  may  remark,  in  passing, 
fAjit  as  Robert  and  Rtchafd  lay  in  bed  U\V  Xhe  ^\.<x}(,  struck  ten,  we 
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\iAVit primA  fade  evidence  that  thetr  story  is  a  nature  myth,  belonging 

lo  lAtitudc3  where  ihc  winter  sun  rises  at  ten  in  the  momiDg,  and  the 

full  moon  in  summer  rises  at  ten  in  the  evening.    Be*  this  as  it  may,  the 

[Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  is  now  generally  recognised  as  mythi- 

FcaL     It  Is  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  nations.     Miillcr,  in  his 

"  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,"  lias  .shown  its  resemblance  to  the 

myths  of  Cyrus  and  Chandiagupta.     In  the  Slavonic  mjih,  the  suih.t- 

'  human  twins  Waligora,  the  "mountain  roller,"  and  Wyrwidab,  the 

••oak  uprooter,"  arc  suckled  respectively  by  x  she-wolf  and  a  she-bear. 

(The  Teutonic  legend  describes  how  Dicterich  was  reared  by  a  sbc- 

'  wolf,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cases  we  6nd  a  similar  sioty  of  the 

exposure  of  children  of  noble  binh,  their  rescue  by  a  wolf  or  bear, 

uid  their  subsequent  recognition  through  the  grace  and  dignity  of 

[their  bearing.     I  need  not  here  explain  how  the  story  i«  interpreted  ; 

}but  I  may  note  that  the  :ininul  which  rears  the  children  represents 

[ti^U  "  offspring  of  hcivcn  first  bom."  while  the  cliildren  represent 

|lhe  sun  and  moon  ;  or,  if  there  is  but  one  child,  as  in  the  story  of 

'erseus,  then  the  sun  is  represented.     And,  in  passing,  it  may  be 

how  the  poet,  who  is  in  his  way  a  myth-maker,  represents  the 

sun  u  nourished  by  lighL     **  Of  lij^t,"  says  Milton— 

lyf  (ar  the  (^reiiier  part  He  look, 
Transptuitcd  itom  tiei  clotKly  tlmnc.  and  placed 
In  (be  «aii's  o(l>,  made  poigus  lo  receive 
And  drink  ihc  liquid  light,  finii  lo  iruin 
Her  Eitbcretl  beimt, 

the  inteiijretcr^  of  myths  have  gone  fuitlier  ycL     They  rccog- 
iise  nature  iiiylhi  in  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  Knoch  and 
ch  and  Noah.     Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  have  not  escaped. 
the  patriarchs  and  all  their  wives  either  typify  the  sun,  moon, 
id  stars,  or  else  other  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  as  clouds, 
itn,  li^ttning«  and  so  forth.    So  also  with  the  Judges.     Barak  is 
litniag.     He  is  assodated  with  Deborah,  the  Dee ;  and  clearly. 
lod  dew  are  typified — as  we  know  they  are— by  honey,  then 
be  Bee  must  be  the  rstn  cloud.    Jael  also  ix  the  NN'ild  Gait,  which 
1  anoihcr  cloud  cymboL    The  accotuit  of  the  death  of  Sisera  means 
alj  in  reality  tliat  he  was  killed  by  a  lightning  stroke.    As  for 
be  is  as  unnmtakal}]y  a  sun  god  as  Hercules,  the  strong 
of  Greek  mytholt^,  and  Melkart,  the  Phtenician  Hercules. 
I's  name  is  monifcsily  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Shcmesh,  tlie 
lua.     For  it  is  properly  Shimsbuc.     And  precisely  as  we  have  from 
D&g,  A  hih,  the  lume  Dag-dn.  or  tlic  6sh  god  ;  so  from  Shemesh,  the 
lUf  wc  get  Shemesh-dn,  or  Shimshun,  the  nm  ^od.     \tA&c& 
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Benhenu,  in  his  "  Buch  der  Riclitcr,"  though  he  rejects  this  deriva- 
tion, yet,  in  reality,  gives  the  strongest  possible  evidence  in  its  fiivour. 
For  he  only  objects  to  it  that  the  lon.g  narrative  respecting  Samson 
introduces  no  reference  to  the  sun,  and  "  we  do  not  expect,'*  he 
adds,  "  to  find  a  name  of  this  kind  anywhere  in  Jlebrew  antiquity." 
So  soon,  however,  as  wc  perceive  that  the  story  of  Samson  is  only 
another  fonii  of  the  storj-  of  Hurcules,  whith  is  certainly  a  solar  nnth, 
the  objccUon  is  removed,  and  the  philological  evidence  of  Bertheau 
in  favour  of  the  derivation  acquires  so  much  the  more  weight,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  mythological  evidence  subsequently  to  be 
obtained.  The  hair  of  Samson  represents  the  soJar  rays.  Dclitah 
is  the  Languishing,  and  represents  winter.  The  reader,  however, 
who  wishes  lo  understand  precisely  how  the  story  of  Samson  k  to  be 
explained,  must  be  referred  lo  Oold/ihcr  and  Steinthal,  who  will  be 
found  to  supply  not  one  explanation  only,  but  several.  I  hasten  on 
to  my  own  theory,  which  I  shall  hope  to  establish  as  satisfactorily  as 
these  writers  have  established  the  solar  character  of  Samson. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  nursery  rhymes,  like  many  of 
our  nursery  laics,  arc  of  extreme  antiquity.  I  do  not  say  tlut  the 
actual  verses  were  put  into  their  present  form  at  an  exceedingly 
remote  epoch.  'I'he  words  are  doubttess  modem,  but  the  idea 
underlying  them  is  often  very  old  indeed.  The  antiquity  of  many 
of  .>ur  nursery  tales  is  indeed  generally  recognised.  It  begins  to  be 
seen  that  several,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  nature  myths.  It  will  be 
well  to  consider  a  ^izv  illustrative  cases,  for  [hough  my  own  theory  is 
not  directly  connected  with  these  tales,  yet  it  is  indirectly  supported 
by  whatever  tends  to  indicate  the  connection  between  nature  myths 
and  nursery  legends. 

The  story  of  Cinderella,  the  best  loved,  I  think,  of  all  nursery 
tales,  is  of  extreme  antiquity.  It  is  certainly  a  nature  myth.  The 
original  story  represents  Cinderella  as  the  dawn.  The  Prince  is  the 
sun.  The  ashen-grey  tint  of  the  clouds  before  dawn  is  typified  in 
the  name  OW«r-ella,  as  in  the  German  Asihcn.-^\\X\<:\.  Tlie  fairy  is 
Light,  which  in  the  morning  paints  the  ash-coloured  clouds  with 
brilliant  hues.  The  sun  follows,  but  as  he  draws  near,  the  splendid 
coluurs  tiisajjpear,  and  at  the  hour  of  sunrise,  the  mystical  hour 
beyond  which  Cinderelht  was  not  to  stay  in  the  boU-roora,  the  glory 
of  the  dawn  is  lost,  as 

East  am!  n-«t  williDut  n  limth 
Mil  their  dim  Itgblx  lik«  lift  anJ  death 
To  brtiaden  into  boimiJIeM  dny. 

Kef  even  as  the  last  traces  of  the  splendour  of  dawn  remain  for  a 
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minute*  visible  after  sunrise,  so  the  bcauiirul  maiden,  when  pur- 
by  the  prince,  left  in  her  flight  one  trace,  showing  at  once 
irhai  had  been  the  splendour  of  her  magic  dress  and  how  beautiful 
the  maiden  herself.  So,  at  least,  runs  the  usual  explanation. 
tut  I  think  the  glass  slipper,  ilie  last  trace  of  dawn,  meaDS  laiher  the 
By  H  poetic  fiction  the  dewdrops  of  morning  become  the 
{Uas/  traces  left  by  rosy-fooicd  dawn  (Rhodopc).  Thus  the  tale  of 
lEDderclla  would  be  cotinected  with  the  licautiful  stor)-  of  Cephalus 
ind  Ptoois,  for  Procris  (Sanskrit /r«/A  and/rZiA,  to  sprinkle)  is  the 
In  the  Greek,  PrDcris  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Hers^  the 
';  but  in  ilie  story  of  Cephalus  and  Piocris,  tlie  relation  between 
and  the  aurora  is  different.  Cephalus,  or  Kephalos  (tlie  htad), 
sun,  is  Un^d  by  Eos,  the  dawn  ;  rrocris,  his  wife,  is  faithless,  yet 
)V«s  him ;  but  in  the  end  she  is  killed  by  the  arrow  of  Cephalus 
inwitting,  even  as  dew  is  destroyed  or  absorbed  by  the  sun's  rays. 

The  story  of  Beauty  and  the    Beast   Ls  also  a  nature  myth.     It  Is 

closely  related  to  the  Greek  tale  of  Psyche  and  Cupid,  or  rather  to 

much  more  ancient  legend  on  which  Appuleius  based  that  tale. 

le  class  of  legends  to  which  all  those  stories  belong  is  more  widely 

than  perhaps  any  other.     The  myth  is  diffused  through  Jndia, 

Greece,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  Germany.      In  each  case, 

lys  Mr  Cox,  "the  youngest  and  most  beautiful   of  three  daughters 

married  or  gi^-en  up  to  some  unsightly  being  or  monster,  or  to  some 

whom  iihe  is  ted  to  suppose  hideous  and  repulsive,     in  some 

CCS  the  enchantment  is  ended  when  the  human  maiden  feels 

id  confesses  her  love  for  the  disguised  being  in  his  unsightly  ahape; 

the  more  common  rcrsion,  which  Appuleius  followed,  the  maiden 

a  lover  who  U  inatvcllously  beautiful,  but  whuse  beauty  she  has 

ver  Kcn.      In  all  cases,  however,  there  arc  jealous  sisters,  or  a 

tlous  mother,  who  insist  that  the  lover  is  hideout,  and  incite  her  to 

Dk  upon  him  while  he  ts  asleep.      PolIowiDg  their  advice,  she 

\  the  warning  given,  in  each  case,  that  such  curiosity  cannot 

\  tndtilged  without  causing  grievous  disaster  and  distress.     In  each 

the  sleeping  lover  is  awakened  by  a  drop  of  od  or  tallow  from 

le  tnch  or  candle   in  the  maidcn'.i  hand,  and  is  instantly  tiaos- 

>nned,  geoctally  mio  a  bird,  who  telUhcr  she  must  wander  in  search 

him  ihrtMiBh  many  weary  years,  and  do  the  bidding  of  some  harsh 

linma,  into  whose  power  her  fatal  curiosity  has  brought  her.     In 

vcnioaij  as  in  thai  of  Appuleius,  this  mistress  is  the  mother  of 

IIk  loet  loTcr.    Then  (oUow  the  years  of  wandering  and  toil,  wludi 

be  brought  to  an  end  only  by  the  achie>-ement  of  ta^s,  generality 

in  Dumber,  and  alt  utterly  beyond  hunaiv  ^d-Kcw    \t^<&\itAe. 
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tasks  the  maiden  is  aided  by  brute  creatures  whom  she  has  befriended 
in  llieir  monienls  of  need,  and  who  perform  for  her  that  which  she 
could  not  possibly  accomplish  herself.  The  completion  of  the 
ordeal  is  followed  by  die  happy  union  of  the  maiden  with  the  lost 
lover."  There  is  a  good  deal  here  whicli  docs  not  appear  in  the 
story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  as  told  in  our  nursery  books.  Hui 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  relationship  between  all  the 
stories,  for  they  can  be  bq  arranged  in  graduated  sequence  as  to  fonn 
a  complete  series,  the  Ornt  difl'erinj;  widely  from  the  last,  but  each  of 
the  series  closely  resctnbling  those  next  to  it  on  cither  side.  In  the 
Hindu  story,  the  heroine,  not  the  hero,  undergoes  change.  She  is  a 
princess  who  is  disjjiiisal  in  the  sltin  of  a  withered  old  woman,  which 
she  removes  before  dawn,  but  resumes  when  day  has  broken.  This 
story  connects  the  series  with  the  tale  of  Cinderella.  Psyche  is  the 
dawn,  wedded  to  the  sun,  with  whom  the  story  imagines  her  to  stay 
during  the  night.  But  she  does  not  sec  him  in  his  glor)-,  for  with 
sunrise  the  dawn  vanishes. 

The  story  of  St.  George  .ind  the  Dragon  is  merely  the  Christian- 
ised form  of  a  very  ancient  and  widespread  myth.  Among  all  the 
Ar>'an  nations  we  6tid  this  story  of  a  hero  contending  with  a  monster. 
The  Vedic  mythology  describes  the  combat  belween  Indra  and  the 
dragon  Vritra.  The  name  Vritra  signifies  one  who  hides  or  veils, 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  Greek  Ortliros,  or  Cerberus.  Vritra  is 
sometimes  called  .Ahi,  the  great  serpent  or  throtllcr ;  sometimes  Piinig, 
a  name  indicating  darkness  or  gloom.  The  battle  between  Indra  and 
Vritra  was  a  contest  between  the  sun  and  the  dark  thundercloud  in 
which  the  rain  is  imprisoned.  When  the  spear  of  India — Uie  lightDiog 
flash — pierces  the  cloud,  the  rain  is  released.  Later,  the  physical 
mylh  assumed  in  India,  as  with  the  Hebrews,  a  moral  form.  Vritra 
became  the  c"l  one,  the  enemy,  just  as  the  *'  old  dragon"  became 
Satan,  the  adversar)-.  In  Greek  mythology  the  story  of  Indra  and 
Vrilra  appears  in  many  forms — in  the  contest  between  Hercules  and 

IGeryoD.  and  again  in  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  Cacus  ;  in 
the  stories  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  of  U^dipus  and  t!)e  Sphinx, 
and  several  othent.  In  Norse  legend  the  story  reappears  in  the 
combat  between  Sigurd  and  the  dragon  J^'afnir,  Nor  is  Christian 
legend  satisfied  with  one  form  of  the  myth ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
contest  with  the  scri>cnt  in  Paradise,  we  find  not  only  St.  George  but 
the  Archangel  Michael  in  conflict  with  the  dragon.' 


The  Mu*r  of  Indra  «nd  Vritra  U  one  which  lends  UmU'tcit  mdily  to  tlie 
•IkSvriM.  11w  reader  will  probably  reiDembcr  Syd  ncjr  Smith's  amnf in|r  allesory 
00  refom  (T^<i&^<>i)  H'ctcb,  183a) :— '*  T»o  tboauod  years  Ikiicb  a  wUl  \x  a  iafsend, 
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trust  the  reader  will  find  all  thU  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory. 
i'ox  m)-  own  part,  I  aw  panicularly  impressed  by  the  diversity  offoim 
Kich  these  myths  usumc.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very 
ureaaonable  to  deny  the  validity  of  interpretations  which  account 
lor  so  many  things  in  so  many  diflercnt  ways.    Some,  at  least,  among 
these  interpretations  must  satisfy  even  ilic  most  captious.    For  in- 
stance, lo  return  to  Hebrers'  mytlic^ogy.  as  explained  by  Goldnher, 
%hcn  we'  Icam  tliat  the  name  Adam  is  "  ob^v-iously  at  a  g^ce  a 
lar  ajipcllation,  '  the  Red,'  ctymolc^cany  the  same  as  Edom,"  we 
crceive  that  \Axm  roust  rciwrescnt  the  sun.    Wlien  we  have  admitted 
\\W  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn  that  even  If  this  fail  us  (for  Max 
31ullcr,  after  all,  insisu  tliat  Adam  represents  not  the  sun  but  the 
^Canli;.  the  name  Kvc,  Chawn'l,  that  is,  "the  Circulating,'*  is  also  a 
luinc  of  the  sun.    For,  as  Goldzihct  expounds,  "  'the  Round'  is  a 
cry  ancient  af4>ellation  of  the  sun,  Uie  traces  of  which  we  meet  also 
the  Vedas,  where  the  sun  is  called  a  wheel,  or,  as  he  frequently  is 
other  passages,  a  chariot ; "  which  simile,  we  learn  further,  "  is  based 
lot  only  on  the  conception  of  the  horses  of  the  sun  drawing  his 
lariot,  but  on  the  original  conception  of  this  chariot,  as  ccmsistiog 
a  sinjtle  wheel,  or  of  a  cylinder  on  a  sloping  plane,  as  lAxarus 
et({er  has  admirably  demonstrated. "    This  is  louchingly  simple  and 
i\in»l.     But  even  this  is  not  all.    *'  Jt  is  also  to  be  considered  thai 
e  mythological  gencah^  uf  the  (lebrcws  makes  the  world  to  be 
jlcd  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  children  of  the  sun,  and  that  a 
id  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  Noah,  is  likewise  a  solar  figure." 
so  onwards  to  Samson  and  David.     For  even  David,  though 
rtainly  in  one  sense  historic,  is  in  another  sense  "  a  solar  figure." 
He  wai  ruddy,  with  beautiful  e)-es,  and  a  good  sight ;"  and  the  red 
lour  u  admirably  fitted  to  figures  of  tlie  solar  myth,  whereas,  as 
oliUihcr  astutely  remarks,  "  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Hebrews 
Mcicnt  times  comiderrd  rcddishncss  an  clement  of  beauty."     So 
liful  c>'cs  and  the  goo<l  Mght  arc  certainly  taken  from  the 
rdescription  of  the  blazing  midday  sun.     They  arc  the  relics 
a  mythic  cycle  only  prcscnTd  in  fragments,  atid  have  been  tacked 
lo  ih'  '  historical  bcto,  who  had,  like  the  solar 

to  1  „  I      liC  gianL"    Beside^  David  threw  stoocs, 


AadboMda  i  BriiaBnli  chsitud  to  ■  nowkiiSn,  two 
_  W  dMtnctlon,  liU  a  tall  carl,  urntd  with 

bb  pap  Ruucll.  Orivn  Ihcm  inia  the  deejs  uul 
■Ulan  (Mr  Mtnals  is  Wcty  lo  cmwdi  uf  lec-pouml  rraten,  wbo  dcafoi  thr 
■if  «  '^IwwUlaBS.     Fonhwiiti  L«iin  tctau  u|»in  t&it — iclwol  eimctof 

— U-,  :.  sad  a&  iba  Maal  sbtuitUiin  uf  cducat^n." 
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and  Goldzihcr  points  out  that  "  taking  the  life  of  a  giant  adversaiy 
by  hurling  stones"  is  a  line  of  action  frequently  met  with  among  solat 
heroes. 

Fortified  by  exiinptes  such  as  these,  I  proceed  to  point  out  a 
nurbtcr  of  ciraimsUnccs  hitherto,  I  bcHcvc,  overlooked,  which 
shoiv  that  not  only,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  above,  are  nursery 
legends  chiefly  myths,  but  that  the  nursery  rhymes  which  beguile  the 
happy  houra  of  Kritisli  infancy  (and  European  infancy  generally)  had 
their  origin  in  various  nature  myths,  and  es])eciaily  in  solar  myths.  1 
make  no  doubt  that  in  several  instances  these  rhymes  have  been 
largely  altered.  Erroneous  readings,  if  one  may  so  speak  of  oral 
renderings^  have  crept  in  during  the  course  of  ages.  Names  whose 
real  significance  80--;  been  fargmten,  have  been  changed  into  othere, 
phonetically  similar,  but  in  reality  altogetlier  distinct.  Just  as  the 
seven  Rikshas  or  Shiners — the  seven  .stars  of  the  Great  Bear — came 
to  be  called  in  Sanskrit  mythology  the  seven  Riihis  or  Sa^ 
(which  is  absurd),  and  as  the  .same  seven  stars,  which  had  been  called 
the  seven  tArAs,  or  strenfrs  of  light,  were  converted  into  the  seven 
triones  or  phv^hing  oxen  (which  is  cipially  absurd)  j  or  as,  to  take 
more  modern  instances,  the  buffetiers,  or  sideboard  men,  became 
changed  into  beefeaters,  and  the  Satyr  ami  the  Bacchanals  into  Satan 
anil  tlu  £ai;  0'  XaiU — so  various  names  in  our  nursery  rhymes  are  now 
either  meaningless  or  have  assumed  a  form  in  which  their  old  mean- 
ing is  losu  But  in  many  cases  there  h;is  been  less  change  than 
the  students  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  mythology  recognise  in  narratives 
whose  present  form  dates  from  a  far  higher  antiquity. 

1  have  already  touched  on  the  simple  story  of  Robert  and 
Richard.  That  a  nature  myth  is  presented  in  this  stoiy  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  We  have  direct  reference  (which  is  oflen  wanting 
in  Vcdic  and  Greek  mythologj')  to  a  contest  between  night  and 
ihe  sun.  The  contest  ends,  we  may  assume,  in  the  triumph  of 
(he  sun.  I  am  di^oscd  10  believe  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
this  most  interesting  legend  may  not  be  that  suggested  (passingly) 
above.  The  late  hour  at  which  the  Kun  maiiifc»[^  hi^i  power  may  be 
asaibed  to  the  action  of  Vritra,  the  Veiler.  In  other  words,  we 
ha\~c  in  this  legend  a  description  of  the  sun  god  stni)^1ing  with  the 
gloomy  powers  of  the  cloud,  which,  be  it  noted,  is  not  unusual  in 
our  latitudes.  In  illustration  of  this  theory  I  would  point  out,  Avith 
Goldziher,  that  the  battle  of  day  with  night  is  very  frequently  repre- 
sented as  3  (Luarrel  between  brothers.  (Wc  cannot  doubt  ttiat  Robert 
and  Richard  were  brothers,  tliough  tlie  circumstance  is  not  men* 
tioncd ;  in  fact,  they  were  probably  twin  brothers  ;  for  it  is  certain 
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t  the  modem  naine«  have  taken  tlie  'place  of  oldct  ones,  and 
hat  can  be  more  natural  than  to  assume  that  Robert  and  Richard 
present  in  reality  the  m)lhical  heroes  Romulus  and  Remus?)     The 
then'  quanel  which  appears  at  the  very  threshold  of  Biblical 
istor^-  bad  for  its  source,  says  Goldzihcr,  "  the  nature  myth  spread 
lOng    all    nations    of    the    world   without    cxccpliou.      It   is   not 
ifficult  to  prove  that  Cain  (Kayin)  is  a  solar  figure,  and  that  Abel 
Hebbcl)  is  connected  wiih  the  sky,  darW   with  night  or  clouds." 
is  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
agriculture  always  has  a  solar  chanicter,  whereas  the  shepherd's  life 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  the  clouds  or  nightly  sky."    Our 
British  legend  is  silent  as  to  the  occupations  pursued  by  Robert  and 
ichard,  but  doubtless  if  a  fuller  rer.ord  had  bcx*n  left  it  would  have 
ijicared  that  one  tilled  the  fields  while  the  oilier  tended  herds. 
The  next  legend  of  the  nursery  to  which  1  would  call  attention  is 
jthat  which  begins  "Sing  a  song  o'  sixpence."    Here  I  have  been  to 
inc  degree  anticipated  by   the   ingenious  and  learned  author  of 
Primitive  Culture."    "  Obviously,"  he  saj-s,  thou^  I  regret  to  say 
he  is  talking  lightly  arwl  mean?)  the  reverse,  "  the  four-and-twenty 
blackbirds  are  the   four-and-twenty  liours,  and  the  pie  that  holds 
em  is  the  underlj-ing  earth  covered  with  the  overarching  sky. 
ow  tiue  a  touch  of  nature  il  is,"  he  proceeds.  "  that  when  the  pie 
opened,  that  is,  when  day  breaks,  the  birds  begin  to  sing.    The 
king  is  the  sun,  and  his  counting  out  his  money  is  inuring  out  the 
sunshine,  the  golden  sliower  of  Danae.    The  queen  is  the  moon, 
arul  her  transparent  honey  the  moonlight.    The  maid  is  the  rosy- 
fingered  dawn,  who  rises  before  the  sun,  her  master,  and  hangs  out 
the  clouds,  her  clothes,  across  the  sky.      The  particular  blackbird  who 
so  tragically  ends  the  ute  by  snipping  off  her  nose,  is  the  hour  of 
sunrise."     Here  ihc  details  of  the  story  are  not  so  closely  followed 
as  they  might  be.     But  even  this  interpret  at  ion,  imperfect  though  tt 
is,  is  infinitely  iwefcrablc  lo  one  which  lias  been  suggested  in  recent 
limes.     According  to  this,  llie  four- and- twenty  blackbir(l5i  baked  in  a 
pie,  are  four-and-twenty  black  numerals  baked  into  the  glazed  face 
of  an  old-fashioned  clock,  showing  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  twelve, 
like  our  modem  docks;  the  king  is  the  crown-wheel,  the  teeth  of 
which  count  out  as  it  were  the  beats  of  the  penduhim,  representing 
the  progress  of  time  (whidi  we  know  is  money);  the  queen  is  the 
Urge  lower  wheel ;  die  honey  is  the  oil;  the  maid  is  the  cord  bearing 
the  dock  weights,  and  so  forth.    This  interprciaiion  would  make  a 
mere  riddle  of  the  rh>Tne,  and  must  at  once  be  rejected  _***"' 
worthy  of  credence.    Apan  fmm  other  objections  which  migM  Aje 
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urged,  the  opening  iiucs  of  Ihe  song,  manifestly  intended  to  convey 
the  puriiort  of  the  whole,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  a  clock.  It  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Tylor  should  have  overlooked  ihera.  "  Sing  a  song 
o*  sixpence,  a  pocket  full  o'  rye."  Manifestly  wc  have  here  an  invo- 
cation— "Sing,  muse,"  or  perhaps,  "  Let  the  wyrsliippers  of  the  sun 
sing  in  his  praise  a  song  showing  how  wcilth  and  plenty  proceed 
from  him"— wealth  typified  by  coined  money,  plentj-  by  a  sacT:  of 
rye.  For  the  word  pocket,  still  used  in  Kent  to  represent  a  sack,  was 
of  old  used  generally  in  that  sense,  as-  in  our  own  familiar  proverb, 
"  Buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  or  pocket,  that  is,  concealed  within  a  sack. 
Accordingly  the  song  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  sun  gene- 
rates wealth,  or  counts  out  money,  by  his  genial  rays.  We  may 
interpret  the  rest  as  Tylor  suggests,  except  that  the  maid  hang- 
ing out  the  clothes  m.iy  more  correctly  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  moialiire  of  the  fields  and  plains,  from  which  clouds 
rise  in  the  daytime,  like  clothes  suspended  in  a  garder.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  the  blackbird  which  brought  the  maid's  opers- 
tions  to  a  close  would  not  typify  the  hour  of  sunrise  but  of  sunset, 
when  clouds  cease  to  form  in  this  way  (though  they  do  not  necessarily 
disappear). 

Wc  have  seen  th.it  this  mythical  poem  has  been  explained  as 
relating  to  a  time-piece  or  clock.  Others  have  been  similarly  inter- 
preted. One,  iniiecd,  which  is  manifestly  of  recent  origin,  has  been 
correctly  interpreted,!  think,  in  this  way.  Unquestionably,  tlie  lines 
beginning  "Hickory,  ditkory,  dock,'*  describe,  in  a  poetic  way,  the 
action  of  an  old-fashioned  clock  when  about  to  strike  and  while 
striking.  "  Hickory,  dickory,  dock  "  is  the  noise  made  in  "  warning," 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  same  noise  is  repeated  when  the  dock  is 
actually  striking.  The  old  "striking  plate"  clocks  are  common 
enough  still  to  make  this  noise  familiar  to  most  persons.  In  the 
"rack-and-siuil"  striking  clocks  no  such  noises  are  heard.  'Ilie 
mouse  is  a  poetic  fiction.  We  can  find  no  evidence,  though  possibly 
Mr.  Goldxihcr  might,  of  any  solar  figure  or  other  nature  myth  in 
this  ample  narrative. 

But  I  would  caution  the  reader  against  the  clock  theory  as 
^plied  to  other  cases.  For  instance,  the  legend  of  Little  Jack 
Horner  has  been  most  incorrectly  interpreted  as  relating  to  a  clock, 
with  hands  of  hom,  set  in  the  comer  of  a  room.  Little  Jack,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  is  the  hour-hand ;  his  eating  the  Christmas  pie 
denotes  the  progress  of  this  hand  round  the  face  of  the  dial  (a  pie, 
as  in  the  clock  theory  of  the  Song  of  Sixpence) ;  his  puttbig  in  his 
ihuxub,  &c.>  means  the  hour-hand  reaching  one  of  the  numeral* ; 
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while  his  song  of  seirpralsc  repTcscnts  the  striking  of  the  dock  at 
the  moment  when  the  hour-hAnd  i&  thus  situated. 

AH  this  is  iogenious,  but  it  is  altogether  fallacious.  Jack  Homer 
U  unquestionabl)-  a  «o)ar  figure,  Wc  shall  sec  presently  that  the 
name  Jack  in  Ilriltsh  nursery  lorr  U  a  recognised  name  for  the  sun, 
though  of  course  not  the  only  name,  any  more  than  Samson  is  thol 
only  Hebrew  name  for  the  Sim  Cod,  or  Heracles  the  only  Greek 
name.  Horns  have  long  been  associated  with  the  sun's  rays.  The 
tame  Hebrew  word  which  denotes  /utm  (keren)  ugni^cs  also  a  rayi 
^  lifiht.  la  iact,  the  words  whicli  in  our  Bible  are  translated, 
"  Moses  n'ist  not  that  his  Cacc  shone,"  are  translated  in  the  Douay 
»*enion,  "he  knew  not  that  his  face  was  homed."  (Michael 
Angclo'i  Nfoses  is  sculptured  with  horns,  just  as  Bacchus  used  to 
be.')  Steinthal  has  shown  conclusively  that  Moses,  though  an  his- 
torical personage,  has  received  many  features  of  the  solar  myth.  I , 
may  note  also  that  the  glyptic  picture  of  the  God  Bel  at  the  Louvrej 
ii  adorned  with  a  tiara  surrounded  by  a  row  of  horns. 

Little  Jack  Homer,  then,  is  the  sua  god,  small  compared  with' 
the  tky,  or  else  described  as  little  because  young,  for  the  seaxoo 
b  Christmas  time,  or  winter.  He  is  not  yet  homed,  but  putting 
OR  his  hdms,  that  is,  be  is  on  the  horizon  or  about  to  rise,  and 
is  spreading  forth  his  first  nj-s.  He  is  aptly  describe<1,  therefore, 
ai  seated  in  a  comer.  The  mult  sun  on  the  horizon  eats  away 
the  clood*  which  cover  the  winter  sky.  He  puts  in  his  thumb  (the 
thumb  is  a  recog;nised  emblem  of  strength),  dm  is,  he  shines  on  the 
cloud  masses  and  dissipates  them  one  by  one-  'Iliey  are  poetically 
leprcfentcd  *.%  forming  the  ingredients  of  the  Christmas  pie,  as 
douds  form  the  winter  covering  of  the  sky  at  sunrise.  In  the  Edda 
the  point  of  the  horn  of  Heimdall  (the  stm)  it  filed  in  Xiflheim  (the 
cloud-bomc).  Then,  as  the  rays  break  thntugh,  the  sun  is  re[>re- 
•eoted  as  glor^-ing  in  hit  might  Tlie  shout  of  self-praise  manifestly 
rcptcKnts  the  bursting  foitli  of  the  sun's  rays.     The  connection 

■  !>«  Iliunrj  "^  Bacchat,  U  Huet  pofntt  out,  U  ikM  ttnHke  that  of  M<Mn. 
H«  •m%\  tnni  tm  tbr  cobCiMS  nf  t^DPl  t  wu  CUpOMcl  lo  the  walcn  in  a  t>oi  ; 
WM  kdofilnl,  i«  luJ  in  *  icMc  twa  mMbm  ;  and  wm  vcfy  hudtomc.  Whoi  his 
*mj  *m  in  the  itcHr.  hii  Indbn  cnnxiin  wcir  m  dukwss.     A  pilhr  prccnld 

tillD,  «(«l>tA  f<  '^  he   dri^l   U|>   llvcra   Mith  his  Wmd  Ot  Ifyrtmt, 

vhicli  h<  maiW  '  '     tpcM.     C|>rp)iaiiiiuifty(t]icIduiwuiawonhi|>pe<l 

Ifnwu  Jmrphat  My*  ihcii  Gvd  mu  ealled  Cbwc,  ptol»biy  Identical  with  Cl>u>, 
Ibc  uxtslor  of  .■tat^HW*.  Ikecliw  oc  Ucchoi  nuy  be  Jab-diui,  or  ibe  Cod  Chm. 
Mme*  «m)  BiiTlnH  arc  t)n>lMb)j>  tkc  «me  pcnuo*.  Dili«i»,  howevo,  cvoutdrf 
c  tttme  Itccbiu  lo  fae  derived  ftom  ilw  Crv«k  l>x*'''<  'n  itiotU,  PpMiUy  < 
tvc  \mt  tlw  ortcla  ofoyf  Easlbli  um  nt  the  nsme  Jack  for  the  mm. 
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between  shouting,  especially  shouting  in  triumph,  and  brightness  ii 
very  ancient.  The  Hebrew  "  sihal "  means  Loth  *'  to  shine  brightly  " 
and  "to  cry  aloud."  Hill^i,  also,  which  means  "to  cry  out  in 
triumph,"  originally  meant  "  to  be  brilliant,"  as  we  see  by  the  name* 
h£lil,  the  Hebrew  for  morning  star,  and  hilAI,  the  Arabic  for  newj 
moon.     (See  also  the  last  two  sentences  of  the  note,  i>.  45.) 

1  have  baid  that  Jack  is  a  coniniou  name,  in  Biitish  folk-lore,  for 
the  sun.  We  sec  this  iu  the  stoiy  of  Jack  the  Giant-KiUcr,  the  British 
Herctjles,  or  sun  god,  whose  contests  with  giants  and  victories  over 
ihem  correspond  to  the  contest*;  of  Hercules  with  Ccryon,  Cacus, 
and  the  rest.  The  story  of  Jack  and  the  Bcansulk,  again,  is  obviously 
a  sun  myth,  th<:  magic  beanstalk  representing  the  sun's  rays,  octeod- 
ing  swiftly  alhwarc  the  sky  and  reaching  even  to  the  moon,  round 
whose  horns  they  are  poetically  pictured  as  clinging.  Whether  there 
is^any  connection  between  the  name  Jack,  as  thus  used,  and  the  Greek 
Tacchus  (sec  jireccding  note)  is  not  clear,  Init  that  Jack  in  the  older 
British  nursery  rhymes  and  legends  represents  ilie  suo,  cannot 
seriously  questioned. 

In  the  story  of  Jack  and  Jill  wc  recognise  a  myth  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  sun  and  moon  (the  moon  new,  or  following  the  sun) 
up  a  hill.  We  Kive  already  seen  that  according  to  I.azarus  Getger 
the  sun  was  often  conceived  as  a  cylinder,  on  a  sloping  plane,  first 
an  ascending  then  a  dcs<:emling  plane.  In  the  story  of  Jack  and 
Jill  the  cylinder  docs  n 01  appear,  unless  it  is  represented  by  Jack's 
pail ;  but  the  hill  manifestly  represents  the  path,  first  ascending  and 
then  descending,  followed  by  the  two  luminaries.  The  action  of  the 
sun  in  raising  water,  is  obviously  typified  by  the  use  of  the  pail  to 
^L  fetch  water.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  only  one  pail — the 
^^      myth-maker  knew  well  that  the   moon  is  not  able  to  raise  water. 

I  as  some  modem  meteorologists  have  mistakenly  opined.  The  stin 
liaving  passed  the  summit  oftlie  hill  descends  to  the  west,  his  crown 
ol  glorj-  being  divided  when  he  reaches  the  horizon.  The  new 
moon  follows,  but  as  she  is  so  much  less  brilliant,  the  myth  says 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  her  radiance  as  she  sets.  All  this 
is  well  presented  in  the  nurser>'  rhyme.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  10 
point  out,  perhaps,  that  a  sequent  verse  relating  to  the  tending  of 
Jack  by  his  mother,  though  it  might  be  regarded  as  indicating  ihe 
restoration  of  the  sun's  glory  in  the  morning  (night  being  typified  by 
T>.ime  Gill),  is  in  reality  a  modern  addition  and  altogedicr  spurious.  I 
Two  riddling  rh)*rocs  may  be  mentioned  here,  which  in  reality^ 
botti  relate  to  the  sun,  though  one  has  been  foolishly  explained  as 
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aorc-Hackjunore.      These  nunifcslly  fomi  n  single   riddle,  wliich 
kould  run  thus — 

[Jlkkuiore-Hackaitiare,  on  ihc  klng'si  kiuhen  floor, 
AU  ibe  )au£\  hones  xotl  all  the  Icings  men 
Cui'r  drive  H.}!.  oB  ibe  Une's  kiichcn  flooc, 

I  hunr*;  Dtunpty  tai  ua  a  will,  Humfiiy  Dnmpiy  e«  >  EKsi  CUU 
AH  the  Ui>f['«  hur«««  unl  all  (li«  ling's  men 
Can't  Kl  llumpijr  l)BiD[>tf  up  again. 

Even  ihe  tnCtntilc  mind  rejects  die  common  explanation  of  Humpty 
impty,  inquiring  why  an  ttigg  should  be  set  on  a  vrall  of  all 
in  the  world,  and  what  interest  a  king  could  possibly  have 
iploying  men  and  horses  V>  mend  a  brukun  e^.  Cut  as  a  sun 
th  all  is  clear.  An  Irish  lady  informs  mc,  however,  that  the  usual 
tpLination  of  Humpty  Dumpty  amony  cKJUIrcn  in  Ireland  is  that  he 
tprrtcnts  the  smi.  We  have  in  Hickamorc-Hackamorc  tlie  midday 
m,  the  power  of  whose  niys  is  aptly  indicated  by  the  reference  to 
ic  king's  horses  and  men.  In  llumpty  Dumpty  we  have  the  setting 
m,  cornprcHsed  witicanjr,  as  the  setting  sun  alwaj-s  is,  by  atmn- 
sberic  rcrrattion'  (egg-shaped,  in  fact,  whence  |)o$sibly  the  common 
ilonation,  a  corrupdon  of  some  rcrcrence  to  the  egg-shaped  setting 
1^  He  sinks,  and  a^in  we  have  words  aptly  describing  the 
resi*til)Ie  operation  nf  natural  laws.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all 
king's  men  cannot  make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west  after  he 
■et 

t  must  hasten  on.  for  siiorc  begins  to  iail  mc.     Fain  would  I  give 
(itil  inteqirctaiion  of  the  mysterious  legend  lelating  to  the  House 
Jack  BaiU.     Readily  would  I  describe  bow  the  story  of  the  old 
iman  who  feared  lest  the  • '  .  of  her  pig  would  prevent  her 

caching  home  before  wghtf-i  .ts  a  nature  myth  of  deep  and 

>lcmn  tmi>on.*    But  I  mnst  content  myself  at  present  with  the 

*  TVr* auy  sJ*o  W  URu  iHMisiioa  t>ciwecii  the  woid  Dumpty  or  rAimpkin. 
I  fai  UMlJwr  ifaynK  pnacntly  u>  bt  dealt  wttli,  ud  K)u,  i  cdUsicriI  form  uf  Bmt, 
I  entv  m  tlnlc  intc^  u  la  EfKlytakm,  ihe  Ktliac  tun. 

"       ■  '     "      '    ■  '<  mtini;  Kulilcct  lu  |>rr«Gnl  l))v  JmtUh  fotnt 

-^y»,  a»  t;Kii!  ijaJyi-      I<  l^'gi"*,  "  A  Viil, 
r  |i>r  IW'i  {iicLi  •  uf  molicy,"  and    it    Com  un   U>  \t\\  hnw  9 
I  !.  irul  n  (log  csnie  nnj  IJt  ibe  frnX,  lutJ  >u  (Ml  1o  ihe  viul, 
L>   '   1  I  -1  Iic  Mc  ■  and  tlmr  the  onjccl  of  Ocatb,  who 

I'rT  ^,  iliAt  drank  ihe  wilcr,  ihil  (|aenci>oJ  the  6re, 

'    :•  dog,  that  htt  the  rat,  thai  ate  UkP  khJ,  ibnt  my 

ibrr  l<r<i^hi  ir  -  "jOcy,  I  kU,  a  hill."     I  WCiuM,  bOMrcv^r,  warn 

the  ppadcr  ^pnnt  auacini^;  in  ihi*  |Mwai  Miy  iiKh  liiniicil,  an*l,  m  nnr  tuay  uy. 
finf*iUl,  int«f|mcuion  ai  the  Jcwi  tlimurlvci  B.algii  lo  h,  wtto  (aeconling  M 
f«a  aiphfMiiiin)  cBMUfr  fakfltinc  the  tud.  ikvourfd  by  Babylon,  lb*  ni : 
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consideration  of  two  nursery  rhymes  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  shorter 
space  than  those  more  elaborate  and  more  mystical  compoa- 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  has  already  received  some  attention  from  anti- 
quarians. Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  liaii  treated  ueyuipulldiudixthe 
CATANDTHEFIDDLE,  &c.,  "as  an  Oscan  inscription,"  says  Professor 
De  Morgan,  and  rendered  it  into  Latin  by  approved  methods-  The 
result  is  an  invocation  beginning  "  Hejus  dcclit  libenter,  dedit  libenter, 
&o."  Without  denying  the  possibility,  or  even  the  proliability,  that 
the  opening  words  of  the  composition  may  be  thus  interpreted,  I 
would  point  out  thut  the  pOL-iiiy  as  ;t  nliole,  is  undoubtedly  a  nature 
myth,  Ihoiigh  its  real  significance  may  not  now  be  fully  recoverable. 
The  words  "  Hey  diddle  diddle"  are  of  course  a  corruption  of  some 
introductory  invocation,  just  as  our  familiar  expression, "  Hocus-pocus" 
is  a  corruption  of  the  words  Hoc  est  corpus^  S:c.,  which  the  jiricst 
utters  over  the  sacred  elements  at  mass.  It  may  be  tliat  Sir  O.  C. 
Lewis  has  correctly  caught  their  meaning.  I  would  sug^iest,  how- 
ever, that  the  name  giwn  to  the  sun  in  the  verses  beginning  "  Hicka* 
raore-Hackamore,"  being  presumably  Hick  or  Hack  (the  adjunct 
"amorc"  being  simply  intensative),  we  may  perhaps  read  Ifick^vel 
Ha(k\  dedit  iihenter,  dedit  /i//rni^,—ih3.i  is,  the  sun  (Jack)  has 
bestowed  plentcously,  most  plentcously. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  (he  mystic  words  "diddle  diddle"  occur, 
very  little  modified  in  form,  in  the  verse  beginning,  "  Deedle  deedl« 
Dumpkin,  my  son  John."  Here  John  or  Jack  is,  as  elsewhere,  a 
solar  figure.  Dumpkin  or  Dumpty.we  have  already  seen,  is  a  title  of 
the  setting  sun  (the  sun's  retirement  clothed  in  clouds  is  manifestly 
referred  to  in  the  next  line,  describing  that  John  "  went  to  bed  with  his 
breeches  on  ").  Of  course  "  my  son  "  is  a  romiption  of  "  our  Sun," 
so  that  the  words  would  be  naturally  interpreted  "  Dfdit  fibmtfr^ 
dtdU  Kbenter — Dumpkin,  our  God  the  Sun  :"  that  is,  the  sun  which 
has  just  set,  clothed  in  clouds,  has  poured  his  rays  plcnteously 
on  the  earth  during  the  day. 

This  seems  to  establish  unmistakably  the  reading  above  sug* 


Uahylon  U  ovcithrown  by  Per»ia,  PerMa  by  fittecc,  Greece  liy  Rome,  Utniu;  by 
(be  Turki  ;  Liul  the  nalivcit  of  Eur(i|>c  ate  lo  drive  out  llic  Turlti,  the  Angel  of 
1  kcnih  ii  lo  detlruy  the  cncmicsuf  laiiicl,  and  hi>  children  arc  In  l>e  reotnred  andeE 
Ihc  rule  of  Messiah.  A»  Tylor,  however  [rrom  whence  1  liave  takeii  llii>  inteijire- 
lation),  remaiks  j"*'')'.  *'  indtpcndently  of  any  sutli  parlkular  inlrrptclalian,  the 
ulemmty  of  ttte  ending  m.iy  incline  u«  to  think  Ihat  wc  rcAtly  have  the  compac- 
tion here  in  wmething  like  its  fint  form,  ud  (list  it  wu  wriiien  lo  convey  « 
myutt  mMniDg." 
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teA  for  Hey  diddle  diddle.  The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle  are  no  doubt 
steUatiooB,  possibly  the  Lion  and  the  Lyre,  the  first  l>eing  tlie 
sign  in  which  the  sun  was  situate  at  the  season  referred  to  in 
;ni,  the  second  being  probably  on  the  meridian  at  the  hour  ol 
The  "cow  jumped  over  the  moon " indicates  ihat  the 
moon  (which  must  have  been  about  as  far  south  of  the  ecliptic  as  she 
'  is)  waj  below  the  constellation  Taurus,  which,  being  one  of  the 
f<oiuidlatJonSf  is  of  doubtful  gender.  Ovid,  indeed,  by  making 
IS  nnfiacal  figure  a  transfonnation  of  lo,  shows  that  it  might  be 
as  a  female;.  Admiral  Smyth  remarks  on  this,  in  his  ex- 
astioootttical  treatise  the  Olafial  Cyde,  that  the  classical 
lorocn  are  very  weak  in  their  mytliological  derivations  and 
liacaJ  signv  It  must  be  renu^mbcrcd,  that  if  the  initiatory 
■vocation  in  rightly  interpreted  by  the  L^tin  words  given  above,  we 
lust  have  a^ccived  this  myBtifal  iK>em  from  a  Roman  source.  The 
'little  dog  bughed"  means  simply  that  at  the  season  in  question 
lis  Minor  was  resplendent — not  during  the  night  though,  for  if 
ic  sun  was  in  Leo  that  could  not  be.  The  stars  were  aln-ays  sup- 
jscd  to  exert  their  chief  influence,  however,  when  above  the 
>riwn  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun.  The  dog-d,^ys,  for  example, 
days  whet)  SiHus  was  invisible  nt  night.  laughing  is  always  to 
nnderatood,  in  myths,  as  signifying  brightness  (sec  Angelo  dc 
pubenutis,  Zocbgitai  Mythoit>sy^  vol.  L  L  i).  Isaac,  who  is  of 
a  aolar  figure,  was  called  the  ktugher,  Yischdk  ((^encsiii,  chap. 
verse  6);  and  to  rei>resent  the  brightness  of  the  sun  the  Indians 
led  the  rising  sun,  or  the  daift-n,  Ushas  the  Smiiing  (Rig\-eda,  ri. 
10}  for  a  lumilar  reason.  So  the  start  were  called  smtUrs,  as  in 
Ibfi-l-.Mi's  poems,  in  the  line — "wa-tablasimu-I-ashralufajran;"  and 
(hining  11  called  in  Arabic  "  Al-dAhik,"  Tftf  Laughing  One.  "Tlic 
iih  ran  aAer  the  spoon  "  indicates  the  relative  position  of  the  sun, 
itcd  by  a  circular  disc  or  di&h,  and  the  moon,  represented  by 
,  spoon.  The  sun  being  tn  Leo  and  the  moon  in  Taurus,  the  moon 
three  ligns  in  front  of  the  sun  (referring  to  the  diurnal  motion^. 
iu»  ibe  fDooo  would  be  in  her  third  quarter,  or  spoon-shaped,  and 
ie  sun  wtxild  nm  after  her  across  the  sky,  instead  of  preceding  her, 
in  the  caie  refirrrcd  to  in  the  myth  of  Jack  and  JilL 
Thvi  we  KC  the  poem  "  Hey  diddle  diddle"  satisfactorily  explained, 
ngnifies,  **  Tbe  midday  stm,  Hack,  has  been  bountiful ;  the  sun  at 
tine  in  Leo,  Lyra  on  Iho  meridian  ;  tlie  mys  of  Procyun  in  Canis 
[inor  very  active;  the  fun's  disc  following  the  spoon-diaped  moon 
I'iumil  nodoQ  acrou  the  sky."  Manifestly  the  verse  is 
v;iDplcie  and  merely  introductory  to  a  dcscrivvWc  \w.\t\,  <3i 
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e!se  it  relates  to  some  unknown,  but  assuredly  most  solcitm  rites,  its 
full  meaning  being  understood  only  by  the  initiated,  and  lost  to  us. 

The  only  remaining  nurser)'  rhyme  to  which  I  desire  to  calt 
attention  is  one  wliidi  many  would  be  disposed  to  regard  as  altogether 
meaningless.     I  refer  to  the  lines  beginning — 

Tom,  Tom,  the  Piptr'j  son. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  lo  show  that  these  lines  are  even  more  un- 
mistakably mythical  than  the  rest,  if  that  be  possible. 

In  ihc  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ivc  liavc  in  this  poem  the 
atoiy  of  theft,  at  first  successful,  but  presently  followed  by  punish- 
ment, which  fomis  the  basis  of  so  many  of  the  native  myths  of 
Assyria,  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  We  also  have  in  this  legend 
evidence  which  is  wanting  elsewhere,  in  the  descrijitive  name  applied 
to  the  progenitor  of  the  thief — the  Piper,  a  name  which  manifestly 
signides  the  Wind.  In  the  poem  relating  to  Taffy,  absurdly  supposed 
to  signify  Tavy,  a  Welshman,  we  have  the  thief,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  his  origin.  In  the  name  Tafiy,  however,  wc  have  evidently 
the  root  iuph,  signifying  concealment,  as  in  the  Greek  verbs  ri**u,  te 
raise  a  smoke,  and  ru^fiw,  io  wrap  in  smoke,  and  in  tlie  names  of  the 
giants  Typhon,  Typhaon,  and  of  the  Egyptian  god  Typhon.  This 
root  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  storm,  as  in  fact  is  shown  by  the 
now  familiarnaine  "  typhoon  "  for  a  hurricane.  In  the  lines  beginning, 
"Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son,"  we  have  the  relationship  bctn*eenTora 
the  thief  and  the  storm  wind  directly  Indicated.  We  cannot  doubl. 
then,  that  'i'om  and  Tafly*,  or  Typhon,  arc  related,  though  at  first 
sight  the  difference  of  names  may  seem  to  suggest  a  difficulty. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that,  according  to  Greek  ni)'thology, 
Typhon  waged  war  on  Jupiter  (who  represents  the  sky),  and  taking 
him  prisoner  in  battle,  "carried  him  away  on  his  shoulders  into  a' 
remote  and  obscure  quarter."  (I  follow  Bacon's  version  of  the  »loiy, 
because,  as  he  interprets  it  allegorical ly,  not  mythically,  he  will  be  the 
less  likely  to  give  an  account  favoumble  to  the  theory  I  am  about  to 
advocate.)  "There,  aitting  out  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  he 
bore  them  off,  leaving  Jupiter  behind  miserably  maimed  and  mangled. 
But  Mercury  afterwards  stole  these  sinews  from  Typhon,  and  restored 
them  to  Jupiter.  Hence,  recovering  his  strength,  Jupiter  agam 
pursues  the  monster  ;  first  wounds  him  with  a  stroke  of  his  thunder, 
when  scri>ents  arose  from  the  blood  of  the  wound ;  and  now,  the 
monster  being  dismayed  and  taking  lo  flight,  Jupiter  next  dashed 
Mount  /Etna  uimn  him  and  crushed  him  with  its  weight."  Now,  tJiis 
story  is  the  same  which  in  the  oldon  Egjptian  mythology  is  related 


!Vphbu  and  Osiris  But  the  F.g)t>iian  fitoty  is  fuller  of  rJeini)  and 
3TC  ubvlously  a  tutufe  myth.  "  Against  the  migbiy  and  benevolent 
power  of  Osirif ,"  «e  read,  **  Typhon,  the  evil  j>rinciple,  conspired, 
cTcily  aAsaitcd  aiii]  uverounc  him ;  the  spirit  of  Osiris  descended  to 
shades  below,  and  bis  boJy  waii  hewn  to  pieces  by  hh  ruthless 
■unkrer  and  scattered  lo  the  winds.  Thos  'lyphon,  the  evil  prin- 
plc.  became  the  ivesiding  genius  of  the  earth.  During  his  reign 
kturc  lo«t  all  her  beaut)-;  the  withered  foliage  dropped  frum  the 
the  Nile  dwindled  lo  a.  small  stream,  and  the  ninds  uf  the 
whirled  the  noxious  sand  of  the  Libyan  desen  over  the  whole 
,  making  the  earth  barren  and  desolate ;  pestilential  \'3pours  arose 
from  the  surface  of  the  pound,  and  the  fields  swarmed  with  serpents 
ad  loorptons  and  all  noxious  animals.  Meanwhile  Ists,  with  a  wife's 
Icctioiutc  care,  gathered  the  fragments  of  her  lord's  murdered  body, 
arranged  them  logelber.  Soon  after,  Osiris  returned  from  the 
neon  realms,  vanquished  Typhon,  and  again  restored  the 
to  beauty  and  fertility.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this 
inflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  was  a  yearly  event,  and 
>lemniked  as  such." 

Ii  may  ai'pcar,  perhapt,  at  first  sight,  rather  bold  to  assume  that 

r<nn  ilie  Piper's  .ion  is  necesarily  Typhon,  the  siorm  cloud,  child  of 

'le  hurricane,  the  physical  repreaentalivc  of  darkness  and  the  power 

of  cviL     But  1  would  note  that  in  all  the  nursery  rhymes  we  find  the 

■Tom  connccicd  with  darkness  and  mischief.    Thus,  little  Tommy 

fings  for  his  supper,  that  is  at  nightfall.    (The  rest  of  the 

relating  to  him  is  evidently  a  nature-riddle — the  white  bread  and 

Iter,  like  the  bread  and  honey  eaten  by  the  queen  in  the  Song  of 

r,  being  mmiohghL)    The  drowning  of  pussy  in  the  well— the 

being  ibe  Kgyptiu  Bufaastii,  emblem  of  the  moon— is  elfected  by 

'  Cfwm,' while  her  rcsionition,  or  the  removal  of  the  clouds 

iich  had  enshrouded  the  moon,  is  effected  by  Jack  Grout,  probably 

Roth,  or  Kcd  Jack,  the  sun.     1'ora  Tiddler,  also,  on  whose 

*1  gold  and  silver  arc  picked  up  in  the  childish  game,  is  a  rr|ire- 

itttire  of  darkness;  for  the  gomes  of  children,  as  Tylor  well 

,ue  survivals  oToccupations  formerly  Iwlongtng  to  Ihe  serious 

I0fli&. 

'  U  is  w<B  wilriit  by  QoMtih«  thai  the  bkclcnca  of  night  1»  ant  ••■epuata] 

■■■I -4-'- ■!• -'4 -ar  lo  wliKb  grpcn  and  Uae  »lsg  bclooe." 

.1  <Mi(  IruBi  Ific  lfth>)  of  tkuCi  Msithif  to  look 

Jiii.   '    ti.--   -'     -    '  itu  Un>)  ti/ii^pi^A/,  ui^rrrjDb 

.  (Aplot,  V  !)■»,  '-J'siijiM  ilij'tliiit  niglit, 

am]  .:tri  ii»r  iite  c-.'inai  of  w-  'bt^  srcraith  (t<1our  or  iIm 

.  proaiiMil  tlm  biikTuI  in  I'w^'  Lviiu  y>,  V«j,i|\,  M^, 

X.3 
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The  origin  of  this  usage  of  the  name  Tom  is  not  clear,  any  more 
indeed  than  the  origin  of  the  usage  which  assigns  ihe  name  Jack  to 
solar  figures.  But  Jt  may  be  suggested  that  the  name  Thammux  has 
perhaps  heen  turned  into  the  familiar  Thomas.  The  name  of  the 
Phoenician  deity  Thammuz,  like  the  name  Typhon,  implies  concea/mmt 
Indeed,  what  is  known  about  the  deity  Thammuz  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  legend  or  myth  of  Typhon.  Thnmmuz  is  identified  with 
the  Greek  Adonis.  The  women  who  sat  weeping  for  the  death  of 
Thammuz  (Rzekiel  viii.  13)  are  described  in  the  Sepiuagint  as  weep- 
ing for  the  death  of  Adonis.  The  reader  will  remember  how  Milton 
(Paradise  Lost,  i.  146)  speaks  of  tlic  riles  of  Thammuz ' — 

.  .   .  Thamtnux  came  next  behind, 
Whose  ttnuual  wjuiid  in  Lclianon  allured 
The  Syrian  dainicls  to  lament  hit  fate 
In  Amorous  diltin  oil  a  summer's  d*y, 
While  smonlh  A<lonii,  from  his  native  tocIc, 
Kan  fiurplc  to  the  scii,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  I'haminiiE,  yearly  wouii>)e<J. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  as  Tom  the  Piper's 
son  was  beaten  for  pig-stealing,  so  Thammuz,  or  Adonis,  was  woimded 
in  a  boar  hunt.  According  to  the  Greeks,  indeed,  Adonis  was  slain, 
but  he  was  to  be  perennially  restored. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  know  anything  respecting  Adonis  or 
Thammuz  which  would  correspund  to  the  relation  between  Tom  and 
the  Piper  ?  Was  Adonis,  according  to  classic  mythology,  the  son  of  the 
storm,  or  of  the  Piping  One?  The  answer  seems  to  me  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  assigned  to  this  nursery 
legend.  Adonis  was  the  son  of  Kin)Tas  and  Myrrha,  Myrrha  being 
also  his  sister.  Whenever,  by  the  way,  wc  meet  with  complex  rcla- 
tionship  of  diis  sort,  we  may  be  sure  we  have  a  nature  myth  to  deal 
with.  In  this  case  Kinyras  (the  storm)  begets  Myrrha  (the  rain),  aod 
Adonis  (the  storm  cloud)  is  in  turn  poetically  represented  as  the  off- 
spring of  storm  and  rain.  I  consider  Myrrha  to  represent  rain, 
because  the  word  undoubtedly  signifies  flawing  or  pouring.  In  like 
manner  Kinyias  may  be  understood  to  represent  the  tt-ind,  because 
the  word  KinjTas  undoubtedly  signifies  wailing  or  piping.  'I'he  Greek 
adjective  kinyras  means  walling,  and  Is  regarded  by  granunarians  as 
a  case  of  onomatopucia,  so  that  wc  can  understand  what  sort  of  wailing 
is  meant,  namely  a  plaintive  piping  noise  like  that  of  a  distant  wind. 

1  Atniecml  meeting  of  lheCongre*snfOrienlaliit«alS:inM«Mano,  Pn>renoi 

IiCOOnnsnt  tead  an  ittleretlhig  I»pcr  an  the  cv>ilence  olitained  from  the  cunetfbnn 

iascTipCoat  nsp*'i\ng  the  myth  and  fcKtivaU  of  this  Gwl  Tammur,  or  ThAmmui. 


Nature  Myths  in  Nursety  Rhynus. 


I  cannot  doubt,  then,  that  our  nursery  ihytne  dcscnbing  how  Thomas^ 
■on  of  the  Piper,  bunted  ptgt,  and  suffered  punishment,  is  a  survival 
of  some  old  song  of  the  earlier  British  baids,  describing  how  Tham- 
mui,  son  of  Kinyras  the  Waiter,  was  wounded  in  the  boor  hunt. 
In  other  wotd«,  thi*  nurscr>-  rhyme  presents  tlie  nature  myth  con- 
cealed under  the  story  of  Adonis,  Venus,  and  Pcracphone. 

Here  I  must  canrlude,  though  much  remains  to  be  said  not  only 
about  the  nunery  rhymes  to  which  I  have  referred  as  too  important  to 
be  fuOy  dealt  with  here,  but  abo  about  others  which  have  been  left 
untowjied.     It  could  readily  be  shoit-n  that  "  the  old  vomon  who 
Went  up  on  high  to  dear  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky,"  is  a  solar 
h^^at,  belongmg  to  that  exceedingly  remote  age,  when,  as  Tylor 
■Mtra,  ihe  tun  was  regarded  as  female,  the  moon  a5  mate.   W'ith  equal 
cleameas  it  am  be  shown  "  that  the  old  wom.in  who  lived  in  a  shoe 
and  had  w  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  "  (with  and 
for  tbcm),  ii  prolific  Mother  Nature.    She  supplies  their  wants  as 
wdl  as  ihe  can  though  incompletely,  whips  them  all  round  (man  is 
born  to  sorrow  as  the  spnrJts  fly  upward),  and  sends  them  to  tlicir 
bed,  the  grave.     Her  residing  in  a  shoe,  which  seems  absurd  and 
ttnetninglen,  will  be  rccognifcd  as  highly  significant  by  those  who 
remember  that  the  emblem  of  Vi^nu,  the  presenativc  power  of 
nature,  was  a  ihoeshapcd  or  boat-sbapcd  vessel  (reproduced  in  Ihe 
[lymbol  that  Tacitus  desciibes  as  "Signtim  in  modum  libums  figura- 
').    The  old  custom  of  throwing  a  shoe  after  a  newly-married 
itr  had  its  origin  in  this  syniboUsatiOD.    (Compare  In  this  connec- 
ion  the  oi>'Ktical  rhymes  beginning  "  My  dame  has  lost  her  shoe.")  la 
•  manner  other  seemingly  childish  rhj-mcs  will  be  found  on  cxamina- 
30  to  be  nannv  rofths.     In  brt,  I  wnuM  in  conclusion  notice,  that 
more  absurd  and  childish  a  nuracry  rhyme  is,  the  more  lilccly  it 
on  i  frwi  grounib,  to  have  a  hidden  significance.    We  may 
as  ahogelha  iixiprobabte  the  idea  that  in  old  limes  mere 
verse*  were  ever  composed  cither  for  cliildrcn  or  for  grown 
The  coDTpovition  of  purely  nonsensical   stories  or  verses 
lo  later  and  mote  civilised  times,  when  men  have  leisure  for 
absurd.     As  the  older  games  of  children  are  pictures,  only 
lOdtsh  because  drawn  by  children,  of  the  serious  pursuits  of  grown 
so  the  older  nursery  sottgs  were  the  »mple  records  of  belief 
£iiides  which  grown  people  really  enteitaincd  when  the  songs 
made 
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IN  the  mimber  of  "Fors"for  November  1877,  Mr.  Ruskin  lells 
the  following  story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:— 

"  When  he  was  sitting  to  Northcote,  who  told  the  story  to  my 
father "  (writes  Mr.  Ruskin),  "  not  once  nor  twice,  but  I  think  it  is  in 
Ha/litt's  '  Conversations  of  Northcote  '  also,  the  old  painter,  spealcing 
with  a  painter's  wonder  of  the  intricate  design  of  the  Wavcrlcy  Novels, 
said,  that  one  chief  source  of  his  delight  in  them  was,  that  *  he  ne\-cr 
knew  what  was  coining.' 

'"Kor  I  either,'  answered  Sir  Walter. 

"  Now,  this  reply,"  conliaues  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  thoTigh  of  course 
partly  playful  and  made  for  its  momentary  jjoint,  was  deeply  true  in 
a  sense  which  Sir  \Valter  himself  was  not  conscious  oL  He  was  coa- 
scioHs  of  it  only  as  a  weakness — not  as  a  strcn(;th.  His  beautiful 
confession  of  it  as  a  weakness  is  here  in  my  bookcase  behind  me, 
written  in  his  own  hand  in  the  introductioa  to  the '  Fortunes  of  Nigel.' 
1  lake  it  reverently  down  and  copy  it  from  the  dear  old  MS.,  u-ritlen 
as  it  is  at  temperate  speed — the  Letters  all  perfectly  formed,  but  with 
no  loss  of  time  in  dotting  /'s,  crossing  f%,  writing  mute  c^s  io  pa&t 
participles,  or  in  pimctiiacion  ;  the  cunent  dash  and  full  period  alone 
bcit\g  used."  Then  follows  the  quotation,  towards  the  close  of  which 
Scott  says:  "  I  think  there  is  a  demon  which  seats  himself  on  the 
feather  of  my  pen  when  1  lie^n  to  write  and  leads  it  astray  from 
the  purpose.  Charactecs  expand  under  my  hand,  incidents  arc 
mulliplifd,  the  stor)-  lingers  while  the  materials  increase — my  regular 
mamion  turns  out  a  Gothic  anomaly,  and  the  work  is  done  long  before 
I  have  attained  the  end  proposed." 

A  habit  of  mind  and  a  method  of  work  more  different  from  Mr. 
Browning's  it  would  he  dilftcult  to  conceive.  Neither  in  pride  could 
he  declare,  or  m  humility  confess,  with  regard  to  the  de\-elopmeal  of 
his  poetical  conceptions,  that  "  he  never  knew  what  was  coming."  A 
dynamical  imaginative  force  which  gathers  increased  momentum  with 
every  movement,  and  which,  in  its  resistless  action,  rules  rather  than 
serves  the  creative  mind,  docs  not  mark  Mr.  Browning.  He  never 
sanvDiicrs  himself.     He  is  always  his  own  perfect  master.     He  lays 
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W  of  the  sutjeci  he  means  to  handle,  ihe  problem  he  means  to 
i  disrtiss,  mtstent  it  in  all  its  details,  uid  then  proceeds  to  unfold  it 
poetically.  Bui  the  deliberately  conceived  purpose  is  manifest  from 
the  commencement  and  rules  the  composition.  And  tlicnzforc  it  is 
that  Mr.  Brownings  poems  ate  Ear  tougher  in  their  tntelleclual  fibre 
than  those  of  any  other  poet.  For  his  intellect  is  always  busy,  and 
to  follow  hiro  demands  a  distinct  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
readcn.  Mticfa  of  the  finest  poetry  of  such  writers  as  Byron,  Shelley, 
or  TennywD,  meiely  gives  musical  utterance  to  a  mood  of  the  writer's 
spirit — a  mood  conditJoned  by  surrounding  circiuuitances,  while  the 
inleilect  is  all  but  passive.  We,  too,  have  our  corresponding  moods,  to 
which  these  perfect  utterances  give  voice,  and  vc  read  with  a  languid 
.  but  cxquinte  pleasure  as  the  poet  expresses  our  sense  of  world-wcari- 
■,  of  brooding  melancholy,  or  of  the  raptures  of  spiritual  \i3ion. 
Take,  for  example,  this  short  poem  from  Heine : — 

Eio  Kichtenbaum  Hchi  eixuaiD 
[rti  Nnrdcn  aaf  kahlcf  Eldli': 

[hn  uhlftfen  ;  mit  uretswr  UkIcc 
L'mhullen  iKn  Ek  and  Schnce. 

Er  thiunit  mo  ciner  Paline, 
Die  fern  iin  MofKcaUiMi 
Eimus  und  M:bwei|[en(l  tnacrl 
Aaf  lirennendcr  Felscnwaod. 

verses  icU  how  a  lonely  pine-tree,  wrapped  up  for  his  long 
ni^t  in  while  coverlit  of  snow,  drcatns,  in  his  drowsy 
,af  a  fat-off  palm-tree  held  silent  and  suffeiing  in  the  motion- 
tair  of  Ihe  ptrchcd  and  butniug  East.  1  repeated  these  lines  not 
[long  ago  to  a  friend  of  mine.  "  U  that  all  P  "  he  said.  "  I  thought  he 
[would  have  contrived  a  miracle  to  bring  thero  together,"  Had  Heine 
M  he  might  have  made  a  pretty  talc,  but  he  would  have  spoiled 
poem.  For  what  gives  the  lines  a  poetical  value  is  the  fact  that, 
|in  their  broken  incompleteness,  tliey  finely  express  our  moods  of 
yearning  when  we/cc/thc  bars  of  destiny  which  prison  us 
[with  a  tense  either  of  wearineu  or  pain.  But  we  miglit,  I  think, 
tKvt'h  through  Mr.  Browning's  volumes  without  meeting  such  h  poem 
l»s  this.  And  the  reason  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because,  as  Mr. 
[Huitoa  says  of  him,  Mr.  Hrowning  has  no  moods,  but  rather  because 
never  yields  to  them,  in  the  sense  of  matting  a  solitary  sentiment 
bordea  of  ■  |>ocin.  And  the  reason  he  never  yields  to  them  is 
ooto  o<  the  UBUtcry  of  his  intellect.  Thot>a  moods  of  the  spirit 
'  come  upon  as  cAm  wc  know  not  how.  Wc  cannot  give  on  tntcUec- 
hul  accwtnl  of  them.    Mr.  Browning  will  make  no  feeling  oremoUon 
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the  subject  of  poetry  unless  he  can  give  an  intellectiial  account  of  it 
If  he  be  possessed  strongly  by  some  spiritual  elation  or  depression, 
he  docs  not  merely  express  the  feeling  in  verse,  he  sets  himself  the 
task  of  discovering  how  he  came  to  feel  as  he  does  feel,  and  his  con- 
cluiion,  if  it  seem  likely  to  furnish  a  new  psychological  suggestion, 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  poem.  It  is  this  habit  of  making  every 
human  feeling  contribute  food  for  intellectual  reflection  which  marks 
Mr.  Browning  as  a  poet. 

And  for  the  same  reason  he  never  yields  to  the  naiurtU  impres- 
sions which  any  given  incident  Is  fitted  to  awaken.  Much  of  the 
most  popular  verse  is  popular  simply  because  it  expresses  finely  our 
own  ihought,  not  because  it  supplies  us  wiih  a  new  one.  Who  reads 
now  the  poems  of  Henr)- Vaughan?  And  yet  who  does  not  often 
murmur  to  himself  at  least  two  verses  '*  on  the  death  of  friends : " — 

They  tiru  ilU  gone  iiilo  the  world  of  lighi ! 

And  I  alone  sit  Hugering  here  1 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  rniH  bright, 

And  my  sad  ihoiLghis  dolh  clear. 

He  ihAl  halh  found  a  fledged  bird's  ne&l  may  know 
Al  firet  RJglu  if  the  bin]  be  flnwn  ; 

Bui  whai  fnir  dcll  or  [^ve  he  »ing«  in  now. 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 
These  verses  owe  their  success  to  the  fact  that  ihcy  finely  express 
the  common,  strangely- mingled  feeling  awakened  by  the  death  of 
fHends  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  Christian  hope  tinges,  without 
quite  dispelling,  the  darkness  of  a  wondering  ignorance.  We  read 
such  poetry  easily  and  pleasantly,  because  it  returns  a  musical  echo 
to  our  own  thought.  Mr.  Browning  never  supplies  such  echoes. 
For  just  as  he  refuses  to  yield  himself  to  the  wayward  swayings  of  a 
mond,  the  clue  lo  whose  origin  tie  has  lost,  so  too  he  refuses  to  sur- 
render himself  to  the  natural  suggestions  of  any  event  or  incident, 
but  shapes  and  creates  new  ones  by  the  originating  genius  of  his 
vivid  spcf-itlativc  intellect. 

And  it  is  this  habit  wliich  gives  to  his  work  such  a  singular 
originality.  For  ihc  disciplined  and  controlled  reflectiom  of  a  mind 
of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  Mr.  Browning's  upon  any  human  incident 
must  always  be  more  original  than  his  hrst  impulsive  suggestions. 
The  latter  he  would  share  w4th  other  poets ;  tlie  former  are  exdu. 
Sivcly  his  own.  To  ilhistratc  this  we  may  recall  the  well-known 
poem  entitled  "  A  Grammarian's  Funeral."  The  poem  is  the  sup- 
posed hymn  of  the  dbciples  who  bore  their  master  to  his  last  resting- 
place.  The  incident  refers  to  a  time  shortly  after  the  revival  of 
Jeamiog  in  Europe.    The  dead  man  was  an  earnest  toiler  in  the  new 
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tthi.   So  eager  ma  be  that  death  found  bim  stiU  at  work,  cUssifying 
atTUi([Uig  the  paiU  of  speech — 

So.  with  th«  thionUae  hawU  of  dc&th  ai  utiEc, 

Groniul  he  ai  t^tamu ; 
StilU  thro'  the  nutc  parts  oTspee^  were  rife, 

Wbik  be  cjolil  tlMmmer. 
Hff  HUkd  }loii%  biuiocM— let  it  be, 

Vmfa\j  botsnl  Oun — 
C«T«  »  iIm  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

DfxJ  from  tltc  iraiu  down. 


The  natural  feeUng  suggested  by  this  incident  is  one  of  half> 
[pathetic,  fcalf-huniorous  pity  at  tlie  Bad  tragedy  of  human  destiny. 
Wc  think  how  incoaimensurate  was  the  result  of  his  work  to  the  toil 
of  the  worker ;  what  wealtli  in  the  doer,  what  poverty  in  the  task ; 
\  and  bad  wc  to  write  a  poem  on  tlic  theme  of  such  a  burial,  we  should, 
I  dunk,  describe  the  lonely  labourer  as  being  cairied  to  some  hidden 
lowly  spot  which  might  furnish  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  one 
who  had  toiled  so  hard  and  achict-i^d  so  little. 

How  diTtTcntly  docs  Kfr.  Browning  write,     tt  is  to  no  lowly 
[Secluded  sjiot  that  he  makes  the  scholars  bear  their  master. 

Let  tt>  bcpn  to  etrty  up  Ifait  corjiK. 

^insin^*  tnjjctbei ; 
Lnte  we  llie  common  ooA,  the  vulgar  Ihorpcs, 

Each  in  hb  Icthei, 
Siccptajf  Mte  in  Utc  boaom  of  Ihe  plain. 


Lmm  we  the  uil«ttercd  pUiit,  lU  herd*,  aiul  aop, 

Seek  we  Kpulinre 
On  K  tall  mountjun,  cilied  to  the  top, 

Crawded  with  culture  t 
All  Ihe  peaks  mu,  Iwl  one  tlie  ivA  caceU; 

Cloitcb  overcome  it : 
Xo,  yuMlcr  ifathLe  l>  the  dt«kl'«, 

CincUiii;  lu  ttiiUBii: 
Thither  our  path  Itcik 

On  the  topmost  peak  alone  can  he  be  fitly  buried.    And  why? 
Was  it  so  gnnd  a  thing  to  study  grammar,  to  exhaust  life  in  perfecting      ^ 
the  world's  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech?    Yes,  says  the  poet,      ■ 
for  the  graramuian  displayed  thereby  a  sublime  and  solitary  trust  ii^^l 
God.     He  was  so  supremely  conAdent  of  another  life  tluit  he  was 
vi&iag  to  giTc  up  the  whole  of  this  one  in  mastering  the  lowliest 
rodnnents  o(  koowkdgc. 
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Wu  it  not  ^at  ?  dii]  not  h«  throw  on  God 

(He  loves  die  burthen) 
Go<1'k  uuk  10  Qiakc  the  hcaveoly  peiiod 

Perfecl  the  earthen  ? 

He  would  Dot  discount  life,  as  foolx  do  herct 

T3.\i  by  iitstaJmcnt ; 
He  vcnluicd  neck  or  nothing— heaven's  success 

Found  or  earth's  failure  ; 
"  Will  thou  triMt  Death  or  not  ?  "     He  answered,  "  YtJ, 

Hence  with  lifeN  pale  lure." 

So  Mr.  Browning  reflects  on  the  life  of  thij  eager  worker,  still 
busied  with  Greek  particles  and  struggling  successfully  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  enchtic  De,  while  de;illi  was  slruggUng  successfully 
with  him,  till  we  find  that  he  has  interlaced  our  feeling  of  kindly  pity 
with  a  strengthening  fibre  of  spiritual  trust. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  study  of  such  poetry  as 
this  demands  an  Jntelleciual  effort.  We  can  follow  a  writer  who 
expresses  exquisitely  our  own  feeling,  witliout  any  apparent  effort;  it 
is  widely  different  with  tlic  work  of  one  who  resolutely  sets  himself 
against  our  feeling  and  forces  us  into  the  position  of  fellow-thinkers 
with  him.  And  this  necessary  effort  is  made  yet  more  needful  by 
Mr.  Browning's  poetical  execution.  He  carries  captive  in  his  verse 
the  spoils  of  a  mind  which  has  ranged  all  litcmtuic  seeking  what  it 
raiglit  appropriate.  Seldon:i  has  a  more  widely-cultured  student 
written  verse.  Unfortunately,  he  assumes  in  his  readers  a  knowledge 
equal  to  his  own — a  knowledge  sometimes  of  matters  even  personal 
and  domestic.  His  poem.s  arc  full  of  obscure  references.  Unknown 
allusions,  emergent  and  re-emergeni,  frisk  and  gambol  like  strange 
sea-crealurcs  in  the  deep  waters  of  his  verse.  We  do  not  quite 
follow  the  poet,  and  we  lose  something  in  consequence.  Even  when 
he  is  most  lucid  there  is  still  a  certain  obscurity,  due  to  the  assumption 
on  his  part  that  the  reader  is  in  his  confidence  and  can  take  a  hint. 

Suppose  we  quote  first  without  comment  those  abruptly-intro- 
duced but  tnngnificent  lines  which  close  the  introduction  to  his  great 
poem  the  "  King  attd  the  Book." 

A  ring  without  a  posy,  and  that  rine  raioe  I 
Oh,  Ljric  Love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  deadrc. 
Boldest  of  hcaiU  that  evei  braved  ibc  sun. 
Took  sanctuary  within  tlic  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  tn  his  face. 
Vet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart. 
When  the  lirst  summons  from  the  ilarkling  earth 
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Reacbc\i  ihee  amid  ihy  ch&tnbcri,  blanriicd  ihdr  blue, 

AndbAred  ihcm  of  the  glory-^to  drop  down 

To  toil  iot  nuiD— to  aaStt  or  lo  die; 

This  is  ilic  nine  voice — cao  thjr  soul  know  chimin  ? 

IlaU,  then,  uiil  heftrkcn  from  Uijr  realms  of  lielp. 

N«*ei  may  I  contmence  xay  wn^  tbj  doc 

To  God,  who  hcsi  tAOght  MOg  by  {ifi  oflhoe, 

Hum  wiib  bcni  head  and  beseeching  huvJ, 

Thai  itaM  detpitc  the  disbuicc  and  ttic  dark 

What  wa&  ofpXa  may  be— some  inicrchange 

Of  graw— some  splendour  once  ihy  very  tboo^t. 

Some  benediction  ttncimtly  ihy  smile, 

N'crer  condcde,  bui  raising  hand  and  head, 

ThJtIi«r  whcie  eyoi  tbat  eannot  leadi  jet  jeam 

^'or  all  l)0]>c,  a]]  siuuinment,  all  mrud, 

Thdr  utmost  up  and  on— >o  blesung  back 

In  thow  thy  realms  of  help— that  beaven  thy  borne. 

Some  whitcnns  which  I  iud|[e  thy  '■oe  makes  proud. 

Some  wanness  wtieie  I  thiidc  tby  foot  inay  EsU. 

These  lines  would  be  bt:autiful  to  thi.-  most  ignorant.  But  if  wc  happen 
HnH)  remember  the  reference  to  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  in  the  openiog  lioc 
^B— if  we  know  of  the  poet's  true  devotion  to  one  sacred  maawy — a 
^Hevotion  which  len^ens  out  this  prologue  nnih  the  e3:presnon  of  a 
^Bove  deeper  than  Hamlet  dreamed  of  in  his  scorn — tf  we  have  read 
^fhe  ioscripiion  on  the  Casa  Ouidi  at  Florence  ;  "  Qui  schHC  e  nod 
Ktisabclta  Barrett  Itrowrtint:.  che  in  cuore  di  donna  coodhava  aoouc 
di  dotto  e  apiriio  di  poeta,  e  fecc  del  suo  verso  aurw  tmtOe  fa 
Italia  e  Inghtlterra,"  suggesting  the  somewhat  aml%uoiu  titSe  of  the 
poeu — then  only  do  wc  realise  their  full  beauty  as  we  ice  how  diqr 
unite  the  dignity  of  ideal  thought  with  the  pathos  of  penooalaBrctiiRi. 
He  found  the  "  Lyric  Une  "  whose  aid  he  mamonc,  ragpHf  in  tfbe 
pure  atmosphere  of  lyrical  joy.  He  saw  her,  smitten  \yf  the  tomm 
of  the  world,  droop  to  earth  to  suffer  and  to  sing.  He  bdd  her  ID 
his  heart  for  a  little  while.  Once  again  she  it  retDMvd  fton  !■■« 
and  this  time  by  the  harsher  severance  of  death.  Bat  bo  tool  can 
know  no  change.  Kre  he  b^ins  his  son^  be  bcsda  to  nccrvc  the 
help  and  blessing  of  his  teacher.  As  he  c»ds  it,  be  fifes  hit  be* 
filled  with  yearning  Im-c  which  strivei  and  wreMlca  «ilh  (h» 
darkness ;  and  as  his  e]*cs  ^raio  upwards  the  unpieccd  vapoara 
which  roll  between  and  veil  her  bom  hin,  w«n  to  uraigfit  far  s 
moment  with  the  wan  light  of  a  pautng  W^MatM — •  brjj^itMM 
whose  source,  he  fondly  lancies,  is  the  m&e  tipon  her  gkivtfod  be* 
and  the  tread  cf  her  radiant  feet 

Poetry  like  this  cffcctoally  dtnipatc*  the  cancM  oplMiM  tflll 
Ml.  Browning  lacks  paswNL      Aad  yvt    the  fn— t  ojimKNI 
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some  foundation.  For  although  Mr.  Browning  has  true  passion^ 
though  always  under  perfect  control,  no  poet  finds  with  more 
difficulty  the  appropriate  language  of  passion.  Passion  does  one  of 
two  things  :  cither  it  intensifies  utterance,  til!  common  speed) 
becomes  almost  musical,  as  the  jerky  unbalanced  words  we  usually 
send  forth  are  steadied  beneath  the  weight  of  a  whole  nature  going 
out  upon  them,  or  else,  if  the  feeling  be  too  powerful,  it  stifles 
utterance.  When  Webster  makes  Ferdinand  turn  from  the  corpse  of 
his  murdered  sister  with  the  words  "  Cover  her  face  ;  my  eyes  daizle; 
she  died  young,"  he  is  as  true  to  nature  as  ShcUey  is  in  the  last  great 
speech  of  Pcatricc  Ccnci.  But  Mr.  Browning  can  never  master  the 
pure  eloquence  of  fluent  verse,  and  his  style  is  habitmatly  so  abrupt, 
we  do  not  feel  the  tranMtion  sulhciently  when  he  slightly  emphasizes 
his  natural  manner.  There  is  in  Mr.  Browning  a  rare  amount  of 
passionate  heat ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  kind  of  heat  which 
would  be  described  in  ])hysics  as  latent  heat.  The  ice  has  to  be 
melted  before  the  temperature  is  perceptibly  raised.  On  account  of 
Mr.  Browning's  style  and  diction,  so  many  obstacles  hinder  the 
expression  of  his  passion,  so  much  frigidity  has  to  be  overcome,  that 
the  passion  becomes  in  great  port  latent,  and  can  be  detected  only 
by  dose  examination.  Only  now  and  again  a  tongue  of  vivid  flame 
pierces  the  stony  crust  of  his  rough  boulder- strewn  verse,  to  give 
significant  hint  of  the  central  (ire  which  fed  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
lines  in  which  Sebald  and  his  "spirit's  arbitrcss,  magnificent  in  sin," 
live  over  again  the  hours  of  their  passion,  in  the  interchange  of  their 
terrible  memories,  or  the  fine  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
child-wife,  Pompilia,  when  she  flings  the  whole  passion  of  her 
innocent  nature  into  a  defence  of  the  chivalrous  but  too  reckless 
young  priest — 

1  would  luivc  sprunc  to  ihcsc  bctkoiuog  across 
Murder  and  Iicll,  giganiic  and  distinct, 
O'  the  thicsbold~posi«t  lu  exclude  mc  ]icxvcn. 
lie  it  onlaincd  !o  c:dl  niid  I  lu  come  ; 

where  the  last  line  seems  to  mc  great  in  the  gathered  energy  of  a  deep 
passion. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  inequalities  and 
rudenesses  of  Mr.  Browning's  verse,  that  beyond  tins  critical  remark 
upon  the  hindrance  they  impose  to  the  successful  expression  of 
passion,  little  need  be  said.  One  remark,  however,  must  be  made. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  how  what  ought  to  be  a  help  to  the  artist 
becomes  an  increased  hindrance,  vie  the  quality  of  rhyme.    The 
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'ftmction  of  ihyme  is  to  nnlu  Ae  thought  flow  more  freel)-.  A  verse 
is  literaily  a  verjus,  a  luming,  and  the  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  line 
is  meant  to  hdp  the  thought  to  get  round  the  comer.  This  (rue  end 
IS  dd«aied  if  it  altiacis  attendon  to  itself.  ^VheD  the  author  of  the 
"  IngfMsby  Legeads  "  imics  uf 

S«a)«  such  picMM  divine  as 

StTbomu  Aqutnis,* 
Or,  equity  cluniuii([. 

Tbc  work&  of  Bdlumioe  ; 

ho«  the  Tima  declared  Lord  Brougham  to  be 

<  J  idle  loal  in  hia 
CUttic  tlUnipt  at  tnuukling  Dcmostbencs; 

adnuraiion  Tor  the  clevemess  of  the  versiiler  destroys  our 
of  the  melody  of  the  verse-  And  it  is  too  often  the  same  in 
:^  case  of  Mr.  Browning.  His  clever  rhymes  pull  us  up  suddenly 
to  examine  them,  KIce  sign-posts  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways.  We 
puisc,  for  example,  to  admire  the  sVill  which  has  found  in  the 
Uables  "  dab  brick  "  a  fitting  rhyme  for  "feibric."  Ifwecom- 
poiv  these  poems  with  a  piece  of  ]>erfet:t  melody — as,  for  instance,  the 
lines  in  "  Chrutabel "  conuncncing  "  Alas,  the)'  had  been  friends  in 
ith,' — we  ahall  sec  thai  in  the  latter  there  ta  not  a  single  rhyme 
hich  is  oetcntatiously  prominent,  and  that,  consequently,  the  mu&!c 
flows  grarcfutly  and  with  ease.  It  in  unfortunali-  that  Mr.  Browning, 
who  Deeds  sDcb  help  as  he  could  get  from  rhyme,  more  than  Cole- 
ndgt,  so  seldom  uses  it  judiciously. 

With  a  little  care,  howe^-er,  in  order  to  master  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  Browning's  style  and  his  tavouiite  grammatical  turns,  we  are  able 
to  read  his  poons  without  much  tflorL  This  care,  however,  is  just 
what  hit  detenoined  aitics  will  nut  take-  1'he  Satuntay  Ha'iav,  for 
rcanple,  quoted  last  June  from  Mr.  Browning's  last  poem  the  following 

'Buy  :^ 

I  hm  i|8eBkliit>l  ud  am  uuwned.     Qoatioa,  uuwct,  prtEuppoie 

Two  pBtei  t  ihM  the  tbn(  Usclf  which  ^ncMiom,  imwcn,  i»,  ii  kuotni 

A*  il  alw  kavwa  the  ifetng  pnoaml  «tutl«  luclf,  »  (one 

AcSad  m  ill  ««n  bc^imiag,  opcmiiw  thrcnicb  Its  coanc, 

VmIkmI  by  lis  «k1— thii  tlib  thtng  likewise  Deed*  muHbe; 

CsB  tth— fim]  ikw,  fsQ  Ibsi  Sool,  md  both— the  only  Hat  for  aic. 

Pnm  ilnm  bda  ?    That  Ihcy  o'ar|>a»  ny  power  of  pravii^  prava  than  mkIi, 

Fad  It  u  1  kaev,    I  know  OM  wiarltiins  that  b  tatA  ao  much. 

The  critic  goes  on  to  complain  that  these  lines  arc  obscure. 
The  last  line,"  he  tays,  "  baa  scarcely  been  excvUed  in  obtoirity  by 
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Hegel  in  prose  or  by  Mr.  Browning  in  verse.  The  meaning  seems^ 
bC)  *  II  is  a  face  tital  I  knuw  1  am  i^nuraiicuf  soniL-thin^  which  is  also 
a  htcL' "  But  Uie  Saturday  Rfviewer  has  himself  created  la  great 
measure  tlie  ubscurity.  The  poet  argues  Lliat  the  cxislccce  of  the 
soul  and  of  God  arc  primi;  facts  of  consciousness,  aulhcnli(;ated  by 
better  evidence  than  is  the  existence  of  any  phenomena.  He  knows 
that  their  existence  is  fact;  if /Vis  not,  he  knows  of  nothing  which  u 

l-'dct  it  is  i  know,     t  know  not  .-tom^thing  thai  ii  fact  so  much. 
But  the  critic  seems  carelessly  to  have  read 

Fact  it  Es.     I  know  I  know  not  somdhlnc  that  is  fact  so  much. 

Wint  I  have  said  so  far  of  Mr.  Browning  amounts  to  this. 
poems  are  not  so  much  poems  in  the  ordiuarj- sense  as  the  intellectual 
reflertions  of  a  true  poet.  The  study  of  such  work  demands  a 
corresponding  inteliectual  clfort  on  the  part  of  tl^e  reader,  and  the 
necessity  for  this  effort  is  increased  by  the  range  and  obscurity  of  the 
poet's  allusions,  and  by  the  turgidity  and  uncouthncss  of  his  verse. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  why  such  a  writer  Is  not  popular.  The 
necessary  effort  to  understand  him  will  seldom  be  made.  Mr. 
Browning,  indeed,  sonielinieSf  though  rarely,  writes  with  a  pcrfcaly 
lucid  beauty,  and  the  memory  of  such  triumphs  as  "  'Ilie  Lost 
Leader"  and  "Evelyn  Hope"  makes  us  more  im;[)atLent  of  his 
customar)'  failure.  But  these  poems  must  cither  have  been  solitary 
inspirations,  or  else  elaborated  with  iiniisiial  care.  No  doubt,  if  the 
latter  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  many  that  it  would  be  far  better 
were  Mr.  Browning  to  write  less,  and  to  write  with  greater  care. 
Those  who  admire  him  most,  will  hesitate  before  endorsing  this 
opinion.  For  the  intellectual  fertility  of  the  poet,  which  supplies  his 
greatest  charm,  never  deserts  him,  and  to  limit  his  powers  of  produc- 
tion would  be  to  rob  us  of  admirable  studies,  wiih  the  doubtful 
equivalent,  of  improvement  in  one  particular  excellence,  in  which, 
however,  he  could  never  hope  to  rival  the  jireat  masters  of  melodious 
verse.  We  should  rather  acquiesce  in  his  own  contentment  with  a 
limited  circle  of  admirers,  and  take  care,  if  we  are  included  in  the 
miml)er,  not  to  blind  ourselves  to  his  faulti,  or  encourage  him  in  the 
belief  that  his  careless  diction  is  a  new  poetical  virtue. 

A  discriminating  critir,  however,  might  furnish  one  strong  reason 
to  justify  the  wish  that  Mr.  Drowning's  literary  productiveness  might 
be  limited.  To  Mr.  Browning  tlic  human  soul,  in  all  its  aspects 
supplying  materials  for  intencclu.il  reflection,  forms  the  one  subject  of 
pcetT)'.  It  is  inevitable  that,  in  course  of  time,  he  should  come  to 
exhaust  the  investigation  of  its  normal  moods,  and  begin  to  dwell 
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its  more  morbid  and  exceptional  devdopoMBts.  TlnsteBdeDcj 
been  noticeable  of  late,  especiany  in  sudi  poems  as  "  Red 
tton  Nightcap  Counto'i"  or  "'llie  Ring  Album,*  ahbcn^  ibc 
contains,  in  other  respect*:,  what  seems  lo  me  some  of  Hi. 
k-ning's  best  work.  And  tEiis  practice  damages  yet  more  fais 
lularity.  For  ordinary  minds  do  not  care  for  such  exccptioful 
studies,  scATcety  believe,  indeed,  in  the  possQiIe  existence  of  sncb 
fDorbid  states  of  consciousness,  and  resent  having  them  thmst  beneath 
their  notice.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  little  poem,  "Porphjiia's 
vcr."  The  story  is  this.  Porjjhyrij.  is  loved  by  one  whom  she 
es  in  return.  But  circumstances  are  loo  strong  for  her.  3*  is 
compelled  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  gold  and  position.  On  die  Me 
her  bridal,  she  comes  down  to  the  cottage  of  her  lover,  10  bid  Um 
last  passionate  fart- well  He  sits  'with  his  head  upon  her  shooldez, 
whife  her  lovely  hair  falls  loose.     He  feels  that  she  is  his — 

At  \xa.  I  knew 
porphyria  worshipped  me;  surprise 
Ma4c  my  hnn  sircll,  and  Etill  il  pew, 
lAlittc  I  dvbatctl  what  to  do. 
Tbsl  moment  ihc  wu  mine,  min^  &ir, 

Pofectly  pate  and  ^ood ;  1  fooad 
A  thing  to  do,  and  all  her  hair 

In  one  long  yellow  string  1  woond 

Three  times  her  little  ibroAt  uooikd, 
Aiid  itrntigled  bcr.     No  pain  felt  (be ; 

1  am  quite  Kurc  xbe  fdt  do  paio. 
Ai  a  ihut  bud  ihai  holds  a  beiE, 

I  waiilj  oped  let  lids ;  again 

l^aughed  the  blue  eyes  wiihost  a  itaiit  ; 
And  I  tinlighicncd  next  the  Ires* 

About  her  neck  ;  her  cheek  once  more 
Bitufaed  blight  beneath  oijr  tAirning  kba. 

I  propped  hci  hcail  up  as  before, 

Only  ihii  lime  my  iifaouldcr  bore 
Her  head,  which  droops  upon  it  still, 

The  smiling  rosy  little  hca<i, 
So  glod  it  had  \\%  utnosi  will. 

That  all  it  icomod  at  once  is  ^ed. 

And  I,  its  love,  am  gained  instead. 
Porpbyria's  love:  she  guessed  not  bow 

1  let  darling  one  wish  would  be  beard. 
And  ihnt  we  sit  together  now. 

And  all  nigbl  lung  we  have  not  stiirvd. 

And  yet  God  \a&  not  said  a  word  \ 

It  is  possible,  of  cour^,  to  enter  into  tlie  feelings  gf  "  Porphyria 's 
Wc  can  understand  how  he  might  be  mastered  by  the  pas- 
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«onate  desire  to  end  the  life  of  his  love  while  her  heart  was  still  pure, 
in  the  very  climax  of  lier  iiassion,  and  we  can  realise,  though  we 
niigtit  not  wish  to  share,  the  feeling  which  enabled  a  highly  seasiti^'c 
nature  to  sit  thruugli  the  dark  hours  uf  a  wild  night,  with  his  arms 
around  the  lifeless  form  of  what  the  world  would  call  a  murdered 
maiden,  and  with  the  awful  consciousness  of  God  upon  him.  Bot 
the  bulk  of  its  readers  will  simply  think  the  story  morbid  or  absurd, 
though  perhaps  thi-y  may  admit  that  it  is  told  in  something  more  than 
Mr.  Browning's  best  manner. 

And  some  such  complaint  as  has  been  alluded  to  is  really  justified 
If,  indeed,  the  morbid  clement  were  but  a  passing  episode  in  the 
development  of  a  soul,  we  could  bear  to  have  it  described-  Un- 
fortunately,  it  becomes,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Browning,  the  exclusive 
subject  of  study.  For  1\t.  Broi^-ning  cannot  paint  the  devclopmenta 
of  a  soul  at  all.  Tliroiigh  his  inability  to  represent  dramatic  action 
his  works  lose  not  only  the  scenic  charm  due  to  the  picturesque 
play  of  circumstances,  but  they  sustain  the  far  greater  loss  of  a  power 
to  picture  the  action  of  circumstances  upon  character.  The  slow 
changes  of  a  nature,  as  it  is  beaten  into  shape  by  the  "  blows  of  cir- 
cumstance," such  gradual  growth  as  George  Eliot  so  powerfolly 
describes  in  the  history  of  Tito,  or  of  the  two  Tullivcrs,  these  are  not 
irithin  Mr.  Browning's  power  lo  exhibit  dramatically.  He  can, 
indeed,  tell  us  of  the  change.  I  know  of  nothing  finer  than  his 
description,  tn  the  case  of  Pompilia,  of 

That  strange  and  passionate  precipitance, 
Of  tnaidcn  Ktaitlcd  into  mothcrhcKHJ, 
Which  changes  body  and  sou!  by  n.ilurc's  law. 
So  wlien  the  Rhe-dove  brceils  »tnngc  yearnings  c*tn« 
For  th'  unknown  kheltci  hy  undrcAmal  of  ihura  ; 
And  [here  is  bom  a  btood-pulic  in  hct  veint, 
To  fight  if  need  be,  ihouRh  with  flap  of  wing, 
Kor  ilic  wool-Rock  or  the  fur -tuft— though  &  hiwk 
Contest  the  priic —wherefore  she  knows  not  yet. 

But  the  change  is  not  dc-icribcd  dramatically.  What  Mr.  Browning 
has  before  his  eye  ts  a  fixed  mental  attitude.  His  representations 
are  a  kind  of  "  tableaux  vivants."  There  is  life,  but  little  move- 
men  L 

But,  vithin  his  own  range,  his  woik  is  perfect.  The  state  of 
mind  he  is  bent  on  understanding  and  describing,  he  docs  succeed 
in  understanding  and  describing.  No  contributing  trait  is  over- 
looked— nothing  forgotten.  There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  in  such 
work  lo  become  too  microscopic.  If  an  Interesting  object  will  but 
stand  still  and  Eubmit,  we  like  to  see  it  enlarged  beneath  a  lens  ;  and 
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tlie  fixed  painvity  of  Mr.  Browning's  studies  makeK  such  contcin|)la- 
tiuQ  easy.  Indeed,  this  microxcoptc  tendency  luns  through  all  liis 
pocuy.  No  man  has  felt  more  profoundly  at  once  the  dignity  and 
pathos  of  the  naked  elements  of  human  life,  and  he  seems  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  lessons  of  sorrow  at  joy  vhtch  a  simple  incident 
may  supply — at  least,  what  seems  to  duller  souls  an  exaggeration.  But 
is  an  error  oo  the  right  side.  One  who  feels  deeply,  and  can 
0  OS  feel  like  Mr.  Browning,  the  pathos  and  the  beauty  of  the 
tiest  human  life,  can  be  pardoned  a  little  exaggeration  of  the 
t  of  the  common^place ;  and  we  can  excuse  his  antipathy 
I  those  who  »ccm  to  think  human  passions  arc  not  fit  objects 
study,  unless  theatrically  dressed  and  lodged  in  the  breast  of  a 
iiaour  or  a  Coisair,  or — of  the  poet  whose  creations  they  arc- 
One  result  of  this  tendency  cannot,  however,  he  overlooked, 
nrait  be  coodamied.  Mr.  browning's  sense  of  the  worth  of 
ling  hmnan  causes  him  to  feel  that  nothiug  is  common  ;  and 
is  is  true.  Hut  it  also  causes  him  to  forget  that  there  are  many 
which  arc  viitg;ir.  There  arc  some  things'which  only  those 
ts  with  the  very  finest  and  most  delicate  powers  of  expression 
wptak  of  without  the  offence  of  coaneness.  Mr.  Drowning, 
without  these  gifts,  frequently  speaks  of  them,  the  more  so  In  his 
later  wurkx.  A  fine  passage  in  his  lost  poem  is  spoiled  by  a  most 
vmlpr  rcfermrc.  And  even  when  Mr.  Browning  is  not  absolutely 
txmrat,  he  fails  oAcn  so  perfectly  to  assimilate  a  homely  figure  as  to 
-Ve  no  SOUe  ol'  unfitncju  in  its  use.  For  example,  in  that  charming 
c  pocsa,  *'  Popularity,"  in  which  he  seems  rather  defiantly  to  defend 
rou^  unreadiness  of  his  verse,  he  ends  vrith  the  query,  **  U'hat 
porridge  had  John  Keats?  '  Now,  there  is  certainly  nothing  coarse 
fat  this,  aiuj  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  effect  of  that  last 
Kdc  be  not  to  leave  oo  the  minds  of  many,  as  the  resultant  im- 
pwjaion  from  the  perusal  of  a  lovely  poem,  a  picture  of  the  ethereal 
amhor  of  "  H)'perion  "  and  tlie  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um  "  sitting  down 
to  sup  from  off  a  t>repanitinn  of  thai  familiar  cereal  which  Dr.  Johnson 
(Aoihiag  a  gleam  of  patriotic  humour  over  the  grave  pages  of  his 
fUctioiuiy)  described  ax  "  the  food  of  horses  En  England  and  of  men 
m  Scotland." 

The  KiDcnl  Jtidgmctvt  of  Mr.  Browning  must  theo  be  that  he  is 

the  noat  {MdlactnaHy  massive  among  F.nglish  poets,  and  we  have 

in  what  A  vaiicty  of  wsyii  this  very  intellectual  massivcncsx 

itcrfem  with  his  legitimate  bold  on  impular   attention.      Pull 

win  nertr  be  f^mlarty  awarded  to  hi%  great  qualities.     It  ts 

donbud,  hovcrer*  vbethcr  Mr,  Browninij  is  gtcoXV^  cotvcciwt^ 

.  ocxuv.    »a  ijTT-  f 
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account  of  any  popular  ncyltct.  To  the  tnie  worker,  the  service 
his  Muse  is  its  owi>  couiplcle  reward.  Tytho  Uralie  was  driven 
from  the  wonderful  home  he  had  made  for  himsdf  at  Hvccn,  through 
the  disfavour  of  a  monnrch  and  his  court.  WTiat  mattered  it,  sings  his 
coumryman  the  Danish  pott  Heiberg,  to  the  old  astronomer,  into 
what  land  he  was  exiled,  since  Urania  was  ever  his  friend,  and  her 
star-strown  heavens  were  above  him. 

Thiscrilicism  has  dealt  designedly  with  Mr,  Browning's  qualities 
as  an  artist.  It  has  said  nothing  of  the  temper  of  his  mind,  or  of 
the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  And  yet  one  must  surely  ask  somewhat 
of  that  temper  arvd  that  spirit.  For,  in  the  final  audit  of  c%'ct5'  noble 
nature,  these  furnish  perhaps  tlie  decisive  criteria  of  poetical 
inspiration.  What  is  it  to  be  a  poet?  How  distinguish  between 
the  pretensions  of  rivals  ?  Mr.  Browning  shall  tell  us  in  some  ofhii 
very  latest  words  : — 

lJc»r,  ih«ll  I  tell  you?    There's  a  simple  1«I 

WouM  serve  when  people  tike  on  them  lo  weigh 
The  worth  of  poci*  :  "  Who  w»s  lietter,  best, 

This,  Uuil.  the  other  ban)?  "  [bcuds  none  gainsay- 
As  good,  otnerve  I  tio  mailer  for  the  rtkl) : 

Whttt  quality  ptepondt;ralIii{  may 
Tum  the  scale  as  it  ircmblc^?    Hcid  the  strife 
By  nakinj,  "  Which  one  leJ  a  happy  life?" 
If  one  (lid  over  his  nmocDnist, 

That  ycll'il,  or  shTiekcd.  or  sobb'd,  or  wcpl,  or  wail'd, 
Or  simply  lind  ilic  dumiw  -JUpgic  wlw  Usl, 

t  uivmX  him  viclor.     \Miere  hik  fclluw*  t-u]'d, 
Maiicrcd  by  hu  ovm  mcEtns  of  mj(-lii— accjuist 

Of  ncccsMiry  lorrow* — he  prcvnil'd,  ' 

A  itrotiB  iioce  joyful  man,  who  utond  dutinct, 
Abore  slave  lorrowt  to  hi»  cltariot  linked. 
^Vho  knows  most  doubts  idosI.  micrtaining  hope, 

Meai»-  re<:oKni*ing  fcAr ;  Ihc  keener  schm: 
Of  oil  enmpriictl  wllhin  ourar.liial  vojic 

Recoil*  from  aoghl  beyond  earth's  diiQ  and  clen«e. 
Who,  grown  familiar  vrilli  the  tky,  wfll  gmpc 

llcoceronrard  among  groundlings?    Thaf«  offimcv 
Ju^ii  to.  indub'UAbly:  slurs  abound 

O'a  head,  but  then— what  flowert  make  glatl  the  ground. 
So  force  is  sorrow,  and  each  Mrtow  force ; 

What  then  ?    Since  swiftness  gives  the  charioteer 
Th«  palm,  hix  hope  be  In  the  vivid  horse. 

Who**  neck  God  doihcd  with  ihunder,  not  the  stetr, 
Slu^gi^  and  tain  \     Vokc  hBlicil,  i.Tiinv,  remo<n>e, 

Despftiri  but  evm  mid  the  shilling  fear. 
1x1  ihroHgh  ihe  tuiDLili,  break  ihe  poet's  face 
kadiant,  a-sured  hit  wild  ilave*  win  iIk  nee.' 

'  "TwoPtwUotCTOUK." 
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Nobler  or  mier   irords  have  seldom  been   uttered.      ^^  Sis  teiid 
vtt"    Mr.  Browning  knows  the  deep  tiuih  of  CoeUie's  lines ; — 

Who  nrvcr  ate  tiii  lireml  in  Hyrroi*  ; 

\Vl>o  iicvK  s;ieii(  ihc  dorksoDie  houre 
Weeping  *aA  w^diing  for  the  morrow. 

He  knowi  ye  not,  ye  hekTealy  powen. 

be  knows  as  well  that  this  naked  truth  must  be  qualified.  For 
knows  that  the  wiJd  and  lawless,  the  fierce  or  petulant  sorrows  of 
•oul  will  never  earn  for  it  that  gpiriiual  vision,  which  can  guide  it 
the  guol  of  a  poet's  perfect  victory.  They  must  be  puriried  and 
etpfined ;  they  must  be  governed  and  controtlcd.  The  wild  hones 
become  his  slaves.  Fierce  and  untamed  "Tartars  of  the 
trame  breed,"  which  can  drag  a  self-tonnented  mind  through 
iuropc,  are  niH  the  iTcatures  he  will  harness  to  his  car.  Ue  has 
his  datk  sorrows  the  sUve  steeds  of  his  nobler  nature,  and 
)g^  the  whirlbg  dust  of  the  arena,  they  will  win  for  him  the 
.  be  eorets,  and  crovn  bim  with  the  laurels  of  the  truthful  and 
Depuic 
The  Ust  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  looking  out  ujion  the  grey 
li^it,  soon  to  change  into  that  dolorous  night  which  dosed  the 
of  ht»  nation's  his(f>t>',  gave  promise  to  them  that  feared 
i's  name  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  would,  at  last,  arise 
ith  healing  in  bis  wings.  In  the  deepest  nsoments  of  our  existence, 
longing  for  that  ampler  sunrise,  enchains  our  spirits  in  the 
of  «  greai  dcatrc  And  he  is  no  ideal  poet  who  cares 
Bothios  for  that  riling-  For  it  is  the  true  bard's  best  privilege  to 
jcam  lor  it  too,  in  song — perhaps  to  hasten  il.  It  i^  his  part  to 
aAooBOCC  the  coming  splendour  ;  his  to  anticipate  the  dawn.  He 
wiieeli  to  the  East  the  heads  of  tliose  dark  sorrow.stccds  he  guides. 
TTte  k>ngc»l-for  orb  will  rise  to  the  measured  thunder  of  their  hoofs. 
The  maoefc  they  toss  bo  proudly  will  be  tmmisiied  in  his  golden 
ghsoei.  Through  the  long  dark  night,  tlie  poet  drives,  jubilant  with 
the  joy  of  bo|>c  For  he  can  read  the  face  of  the  sky  and  discern 
Ac  tipn  of  ^  tioKS.  and  ho  sees  the  rose-winged  herald  of  a  new 
bamuii^  ui  that  faint,  Cu-ofT  dawn-flush,  which  seems  only  the 
i—T*^  of  an  earthly  morning,  to  the  generations  of  the  evil  aod 
jdoilurotta- 

A.  M.  ftuaaicou. 
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THE  OLD  PHRENOLOGY  AND  THE 

NEfV. 


THERE  has  ever  Iain  a  strange  fascination  for  culture  and  igno' 
ranee  alike,  in  the  attempt  to  diagnose  the  intellect  and  cha- 
racter of  man  from  the  outward  manifestations  of  his  face  and  skull 
The  problem  of  character  and  its  interpretation  is  as  old  as  Plato,  atd 
may  probably  be  shown  to  be  more  ancient  stilL  Egyptian  sooth- 
sayers and  Babylonian  astrologers  were  hardly  likely  to  have  omitted 
the  indexing  of  character  as  a  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  their  arL  The  forecasting  of  future  events  and  the 
casting  of  natiWues  were  studies  Jikely  enough  to  bear  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship 10  the  dctcrminalion  of  character  from  it^c^,  from  fingers,  or 
from  slcull  and  brain  itself.  But  the  histories  of  palmistry  and  sooth- 
saying, with  that  of  physiognomy,  are  they  not  all  writ  in  the  Encv- 
clopscdias  ?  >Ve  shall  not  occupy  space  witli  an  historical  rhumf  oi 
the  efforts  of  philosophy  in  swaddling  clothes  attempting  to  wrcstk 
«-ith  the  great  problem  of  mind  and  matter  ;  nor  shall  we  at  preseol 
venture  to  oppose  a  scientific  denial  to  Shakespeare's  dictum  that 

There's  no  arl 
']'o  find  the  mind's  cor»truction  in  the  r«c«. 

Darwin's  "  Expression  of  the  Emotions,"  the  development  of 
facial  contortions,  and  the  inlcresting  study  of  the  genesis  of  smites 
and  tears,  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  signs  which  make  up  Ote  visi- 
ble and  emotional  life  of  humanity,  may  form  a  subject  for  treatment 
hereafter.  Our  present  study  concerns  the  deeper  but  not  less  in- 
teresting problem  of  the  indexing  of  mind,  and  of  the  relations  of 
brain -conformation  and  brain -structure  to  character  and  disposition, 
If  there  exists  no  an  "  to  find  ilie  mind's  construction  in  the  £ice," 
Lavater  notwithstanding,  may  we  discover  "  tlie  mind's  consttuction 
in  the  skull  ? "  If  the  old  phrenology,  or  the  science  of  brain-pans,  be 
regarded  as  practically  obsolete  amongst  physiologists  and  scientific 
men  at  large,  what  hopes  of  successfully  estimating  the  "  coinage  of 
the  brain"  may  the  new  phrenology  be  said  to  hold  out?  To  this 
iatercstiag  question,  then,  let  us  ask  the  reader's  attention  for  a  brief 
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KpSod.     We  va2.y  premise,  that  if  the  march  in  ways  ptirenological  be 
I  wmewhat  bellicose,  our  journey  studl  not  be  wanting  in  those  mental 
I  elements  which  make  for  instmction  in  a  field  largely  peopled  with 
human  hopes  2nd  fears. 

The  professions  of  phrcnolo^  arc  not  by  any  means  so  correctly 

ipredaied  as  might  be  thought,  considering  how  well  known  is  the 

le  of  the  science,  and  how  popular  were  its  tenets  within,  com- 

IfNuatively  speaking,  a  few  years  back.    Although  the  name  "  phieno- 

jlogy"  ii  bat  an  echo  to  the  sdentific  class-rooms,  its  professors  still 

[flourish,  mostly  in  obscure  localities  in  Urge  towns, and  often  present 

[ibemsclves  as  modem   represeatatives  of  the    Peripatetici,   in   that 

winder  from   town   10   town   as  travelling  philosophers  who 

[luttally  unite  a  little  electro-biology  to  their  phrenological  talents, 

[uid  throw  in  an  occasJoiul  mesmeric  siarue  by  way  of  ofTset  to  the 

[nrarc  serious  baiioess  of  the  interprct-ition  of  character.  There  are,  it 

true,  phicoolo^cal  wdeties  and  museums  iii  several  of  our  cities. 

j  The  Utter  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  varied  collection  of  mur< 

[dertrs'  cAgies  and  for  the  extensive  assortment   of  casts  of  cranial 

;  the  eiact  relationship  of  these  contorted  images  to 

science  being  rarely  if  ever  made  clear  to  the  visitor 

the  search  fur  knowledge.     Now  and  then  in  opticians'  windows 

>De  sees  a  wondrous  china  bead  whose  cubic  capacity  is  mapped  olT 

iflto  ainre  inches,  half  inches  and  quarters,  of  veneration,  ideality, 

benevolence,  and  many  other  qualities  of  mind.    The 

tphtioi)  of  such  a  work  of  art  excites  within  the  mind  of  the 

luous  observer  an  idea  of  the  literal  iwfulncss  of  a  science  which 

'^iipcnaesdestnictivciicssby  the  inch,  and  which  maps  out  the  bounds 

of  oar  aaatJTcacM  by  the  rule  of  three  ;    whilst  the  profundity  of  its 

pntfeMOn  may  by  such  a  mind  be  compared  only  to  that  of  Butler's 

Ccmld  diuiDpiiah  sod  divide 
A  hair,  'tarixt  kniUi  and  nath>we*t  «iclF. 

Kor  would  the  admiration  of  the  ingenuous  one  be  lessened  were 

he  to  entet  the  sanctum  of  the  "  professor "  of  phrenology,  and 

submit  his  cranium  to  the  ocular  inspection  and  diptal  manipulation 

of  the  oiacle.    The  very  fumishings  of  the  apartment  arc  mystic, 

iSWS    impress  or  overawe    the    inquiring    mind.       Pope's    dictum 

tcoooemiag  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  "  embellishes  the  walls ; 

l«nd  the  adnoe  **  know  thyself,"  meant  to  be  interjjreted  and  token 

Id  ■  phKDologkad  sense,  b  given  gratis  through  the  medium  of  a 

coDspicuoos,  and  usasDy  ilhuitraied,  poster.     The  tattooed  head  of  a 

New  ZctUoder  ;  a  few  skulls,  occasionally  supplemented  fay  a  collee 
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[Jection  or  stuffed  Hzards  andoiher  reptiluin  curiosities,  and  invariaUy 
flanked  by  busts  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  complete  the  esthetic 
furnishings  of  the  modem  tample  of  the  delineator  of  character.  To 
the  proprietor,  in  due  time,  enters  a  certain  moiety  of  the  British 
public  in  search  of  knowledge.  And  thence  issue  the  patients,  each 
provided  for  a  consideration  with  a  wondrous  chart  of  their  incntal 
disposition,  wherein  the  mora!  quicksands  are  presumed  to  be  duly 
marked,  ajid  the  obhquitics  of  character  stamped,  with  a  view 
towards  future  correction  and  improveraenL 

How  does  the  phrenological  professor  succeed  very  fairly  in  read- 
ing character?  may  be  asked  at  the  outset  !)y  readers  wlio  have  had 
those  parts  of  their  disposition  best  known  to  themselves  ddineated 
with  accuracy  by  the  oracle.    The  reply  is  clear.    Not  through  mani- 
pulating those  mysterious  "  bumps,"  nor  through  any  occult  knowledge 
■"of  the  brains  of  his  voLirics,  but  simply  from  a  shrewd  talent  for  scftn- 
ring  the  personal  appearance  and  physiognomy  of  his  clients,  and  l^ 
thedcxterous  suggestion  of  queries  bearing  on  those  traits  of  character 
which  the  features  and  manner  reveal.     Your  successful  phrenologist 
is  in  truth  a  shrewd  physiognomist.     His  guide  to  character  is  in  reality 
the  face,  not  the  brain-pan.     The  dress,  manners,  and  deportment  of 
■his  clients,  and  not  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  form  the  real 
oasis  of  his  observations.     If  any  one  may  be  found  to  doubt  how 
accurately  one's  character  may  be  mapped  out  from  its  outward  mani- 
festations, let  him  endeavour  to  study  for  a  while  the  acts  and  dc- 
pormicut  of  those  with  whose  "  mind's  construction  "  he  may  be  eren 
slightly  acquainted,  and  he  will  speedily  discover  numerous  clues  to 
the  mental  disposition  in  common  acts  and  trails  which  previously 
had  passed  utterly  unnoticed.     Such  a  result  accrues  speedily  to  the 
professed  ph)'siognomi5t  and  shrewd  observer  of  men,  who,  passing 
his  fellows   in    profcssioruU    review  before  him,  speedily  discover!! 
types  of  character  to  which,  with  atluwance  fur  special  proclivities 
or  trails,  his  various  clients  may  be  referred.     That  character  may 
with  tolerable  success  be  determined  even  from  handwriting  is  « 
well-known   fact ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  sec  the  superiority  of  the 
pretensions  and  claims  of  phrenology  as  a  guide  to  character  over 
[those  of  the  professor  of  caligraphic  philosophy.    One  of  the  most 
'convincing  illustrations  that  even  a  practical  knowledge  of  brain- 
"structure  is  not  necessary  for  tfic  successful  delineation  of  such  super- 
['Scial  traits  of  character  as  can  alone  be  determined  by  the  casual 
sb5er%-er,   may  be  found  in  the  fact,   that  very  few  **  professors  ' 
phrenology  have  ever  sludied  the  brain,  whilst  a  laiigc  proportion 
\Ay  never  have  seen  an  actual  human  brain.    A  notable  example  of 
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8  jucwsftful  practice  of  phtenotog)-  being  carried  on  independently  of 
'gny  knowlcrfge  whatever  of  the  brain,  is  Itnown  to  the  writer,  in  the 
case  of  a  wonhy  police- sergeant,  who  attained  tolerable  accuracy  in 
If  ait  of  reading  **  the  mind's  construction,"  but  who  had  never 
t\tn  seen  a  brain,  and  who  had  the  laintest  possible  idea  of  the  ap- 
roocc  of  that  organ.  Unless,  therefore,  one  may  logically  maintain 
that  total  ignonncc  of  the  brain-|yan  is  compatible  with  an  accurate 
linderstasding  of  its  contents  and  mysteries,  the  successful  practice 
of  [^irenology  nitist  be  shown  to  depend  on  other  data  and  other 
'circuouUnces  than  arc  <iupplied  by  anatomy  and  ph)'siolog>'— these 
iences  admittedly  supplying  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  or  can  be 
nown  regarding  the  brain,  its  conformation,  structure,  and  functions. 
mpirical  science— science  &lsety  8o>called — will  not  hesitate  to  assert 
13  ability  to  accumtely  solve  the  deepest  problems  of  character  and 
ind.     Bui  the  more  moJeu  spirit  of  the  true  scientist  will  hesitate 
'ore  crediting  it-self  with  any  such  ability,  or  even  before  giving 
it  to  »uch  general  rales  of  character  as  are  exemplitied  by  the 
yinj;,  "  Big  head  and  iiitlc  wit  ;  "  or  by  that  of  the  worthy  Fuller, 
ho,  in  his  "Holy  and  Protrne  State,"  remarks  that  "Often  the 
loA  is  empty  in  those  whom  Nature  hath  built  many  stories  high." 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  tlie  old  phrenology  is  well  known  to 
moft  of  us.     Its  great  doctrine  i»  pictorially  illustrated  in  the  china 
of  the  opticians'  windows,  utd  may  be  sumined  up  in  the 
tcment  that  different  parts  or  portions  of  the  biain  are  the  organs 
different  faculties  of  mind.    The  brain  thus  viewed  is  a  storehouse 
of  lactiliies  and  qualities,  each  faculty  possessing  a  dominiMi  and 
iherc  of  its  own  amongst  the  ccrebtal  substance,  and  having  its 
ifmcs  as  rigidly  dcfmed  as  ate  the  boundaries  of  certam  actual 
inccs  in  the  i^st,  the  status  of  which  has  afforded  matter  for 
loua  comment  of  late  amongst  the  nations  at  lafgc.    Thus,  il 
ilogy  be  credited  with  materialising    mind  in  the  grossest 
e  fashion,  \t&  roumes  have  ihemselvc-i  and  their  science  to 
for  the  aspersion.     If  it  be  mainLitncd  that  feelings  of  detinu- 
tivtnat  reside  above  the  ear.  then  rausi  we  localLse  the  desire  to  kill 
destroy  in  so  much  brain  subttance  as  lies  included   in   tlie 
bump  "  in  question.     When  vainglory  l>csel&  us,  we  must  hold,  if 
we  ore  phrmologifts,  that  there  is  a  molecular  sttrrage  and  activity  of 
tarain^particles  beneath  a  certain  bump  of  "  self-esteem  "  situated 
above  and  in  front  of  the  ear  ;  whilst  feelings  of  veneration,  of  hope, 
or  of  wonder  are  each  to  te  n^anled  as  causing  a  defined  play  of 
action  in  porticalar  bomps  and  fpccial  quarters  of  the  brairt     Were 
the  deduction*  of  phrenolop-  true,  or  were  its  claims  to  be  teipLttlol 
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as  a  sdencc  founded  on  definite  grounds,  mind  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  mystery,  since  it  wuuld  be  within  the  power  of  the 
jjlirenoiogist  to  assert  that,  when  swayed  by  emotions  of  one  kind 
or  another,  he  could  declare  which  part  of  the  brain  was  being  affected. 
This  declaration  logically  follows  upon  that  which  maintains  the 
localisation  of  faculties  in  different  parts  of  the  brain;  but  it  is  a 
conclusion  at  the  same  time  from  which  physiology  simply  retires  in 
outspoken  disdain,  as  presenting  us  with  an  empirical  explanation  of 
mysteries  to  which  the  furthest  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  attain. 

That  we  may  duly  understand,  not  merely  the  falsity  of  the  old 
phrenology,  but  the  bearings  of  Ihe  new  aspects  of  brain-science  as 

revealed  by  modem 
physiology,  ^ve  must 
briefly  glance  at  the 
general  confonna- 
tton  of  the  brain. 
The  organ  of  mind, 
contained  within 
the  skull,  consists  of 
the  greater  brain  or 
eerebntm{iig.  i,  aa), 
and  the  lesser  brain 
or  eerebelium  (o). 
The  latter  portion 
is  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  head, 
and  forms  the 
hinder  part  of  the 
brain ;  the  spinal 
cord  (c),  which,  as 
every  one  knows, 
mns  through  the 
spine  (vv),  being 
merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  main  axis  of  the  nervous  centres  of  which  the  brain  is 
the  chief.  U'hen  the  surface  of  the  human  bmin  is  inspected,  it  is  seen 
to  present  a  very  unci[ual  ap]»:arance,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  sub- 
stance is  tlirown  into  a  large  number  of  folds  ox (onvohttims  (see  fig.  i), 
as  they  are  technically  named  by  the  anatomist  The  brain,  or  cere- 
brum, is  in  reality  a  double  organ,  formed  of  t*'0  similar  halves  or 
hrmisphrrfs,  which  are  separated  by  a  deep  central  fissure,  but  which 
arc  also  connected  together  below  by  a  broad  band  of  acrvous  mauer 
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I  as  the  ierput  caUosum.  It  is  this  latur  band  which  brings  the 
Ivesofthebninmtorelauon  witli  one  anothcr.and  which  thus  serves 
iproduce  identity  and  correlation  of  action  between  its  various  parts. 
To  the  nature  at  the  convoluiions  our  ci^cinl  attention  must  be 
directed.  The  brain-substance  consists  of  grey  and  white  ncnous 
matter.  Tbe  grey  rouier  forms  the  outermost  layer  of  the  brain- 
^btunc«,  and  encloses  the  white  ;  the  oppoMte  anangement  being 
,  ctiriously  enough,  in  the  sj^na)  cord.  Now, one  evident  purpose 
the  com-ohitions  of  the  brain  \%  to  largely  increase  the  aiiiuunl  of  its 
nutter  relatively  to  the  space  in  which  the  or^an  of  mind  is  con* 
;  whilst  the  perfect  nutrition  of  tlie  brain  is  also  thus  provided 
thnn^  its  coDYf^aled  structure  permittbg  a  fuller  distribution  of 
minute  bkiodvcsscls  which  supply  the  brain  with  the  Wtal  fluid. 
[t  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  tlie  structure  of  the  grey  matter 
liflien  materially  from  that  of  the  white.  In  the  grey  matter  ner\'e- 
are  found  in  addition  to  nervous  fibres,  tlie  former  originating 
Lbcrvoos  force,  whilst  the  bttcr  arc  simply  capable  of  conveying 
this  subtle  force.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  the  grey 
matter  that  thought  is  chiefly  evolved,  and  from  this  layer  that 
purposive  actions  spring,  The  white  matter,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  conveys  ncrve-forcc  and  nervous  impressions,  and  is  thus 
pi^iiologicaUy  inferior  in  its  luture  to  tbe  grey  substance.  Tbe 
obiemtions  ol  (Iratiolet,  Marshall,  and  Wagner  seem  In  leave  no 
3m  for  doubt  that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  increase  witb 
Jturv,  and  «nr  thercfone  more  numerous  and  deeper  in  civilised  than 
'In  lavage  nccs  of  men.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  that 
cotain  grrnqs  dL  quadrupeds  arc  normally  "smooth-brained,"  and 
powew  Urm  or  no  convolutions.  Such  are  rats,  mice,  and  the 
fodcnti  or  *<  gnawing  "  animals  at  large,  and  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  in  those  animak  intelligence  is  normally  low  or  instinct 
primitive — although,  indeed,  die  just  comparison  of  human  with  lower 
instincts  must  te  founded  on  a  broader  basis  than  is  presented  by 

tttns  single  anatomkal  fact 
A  6iul  Atiscn'ation  conrcmtng  the  nnaloniy  of  the  brain  relates 
pi  its  stie  and  wiHght  as  connected  with  the  inteUigence.  The  phre- 
nological doctrine  of  the  disposition  of  faculties  must  be  held 
lo  include  the  ides,  that  tlic  larger  the  bmin,  the  better  spccialt/ed 
riiaald  be  the  mcntil  iiualitics  of  the  individual;  the  greater  the 
aaoant  of  brain-substance  forming  the  good  and  bad  qualities 
«nd  regions  of  the  phrenologist,  the  more  active  should  be  the 
ncfOal  Ofganisation.  Now,  it  is  a  patent  (act  that  this  rule  tells 
■tToogly  against  the  phrmologisi't  assumption.    True,  various  great 
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men  have  hnd  large  brains;  but  cases  of  great  men  possessng 
small  brains  are  cquall)- common,  as  also  are  Instances  where  insanity 
and  idiocy  were  associated  with  brains  of  large  size.  The  normal 
averaije  human  male  bniin  weighs  from  a,^  Io  59  ounces ;  man's 
brain  being  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  that  of  woman.  Cuvicr's  brain 
weighed  64^  ounces ;  that  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  63  ounces ;  that  of 
Spur^heim,  of  phrenologiral  fame,  55  ounces;  Professor  Goodai's 
brain  attained  a  weight  of  57  J  ounces  ;  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson's  weighed 
54  ounces;  that  of  Agassiz  5j'4  ounces;  and  that  of  Dr.  Chalmcn 
53  ounces.  As  instances  of  high  brain- weights,  without  corre- 
sponding intellectual  cndowntcnt,  may  li«  mentioned  four  bruins 
weighed  by  Peacock,  the  weights  of  which  varied  from  6j'5  to  6r 
ounces.  Several  insane  persons  have  had  brains  of  64J  ounces, 
6a  ounces,  61  ounceii,  and  60  ounces,  as  related  by  Buclcnill, 
Thumam,  and  others.  With  respect  to  the  brain-weights  of  the  fiiir 
sex,  anatomical  authorit>'  asserts  that  in  women  with  brains  wci^iing 
5S'»5  ounces  and  50  ounces,  no  marked  inlcllcclu.il  features  were 
noted.  Below  30  ounces,  the  human  brain  becomes  idiotic  in  cha- 
racter, 90  that  there  appears  to  exist  a  minimum  weight,  below  which 
rational  mental  action  is  unknown.  The  anacomist's  conclusions 
regarding  brain  capacity  and  mental  endowments  are  therefore  plain. 
He  maiiiiains  that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  organ  do  not  of  them- 
selves afford  any  reliable  grounds  for  an  estimate  of  the  mental  en- 
dowment.%  whilst  his  researches  also  prove  that  a  Urge  brain  and 
high  intellectual  powers  are  not  necessarily  or  invariably  associated 

[together. 

The  foregoing  details  will  be  found  to  assist  us  in  our  criticism  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  old  phrenology  as  a  basis  for  estimating  "the 

^mind's  construction  "  and  the  mental  habits  of  roan.  Primarily,  let  tis 
enquire  if  development — that  great  criterion  of  the  nature  of  li*Tlig 
structure — lends  any  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  a, 
collection  of  org.ins  such  as  the  phrenologist  aiiscrts  it  to  be.  The 
brain  of  man,  like  that  of  all  other  backboned  animals,  appears  to 
begin  its  history  in  a  certain  delicate  streak  ur  furrow  which  ii 

j_devcloped  on  the  surface  of  the  matter  of  the  germ.  Within  this 
zrrow  the  brain  and  spina!  cord  arc  at  first  represented  by  an  elon- 
gated strip  of  nervous  matter,  which  strip,  as  the  fiirrow  closes  to 
form  a  tube,  also  becomes  tubular,  and  encloses  within  it,  as  the 
hollow  of  the  tube,  the  little  canal  which  persists  in  the  centre  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  front  part  of  this  nervous  lube,  which  soon  exhibits 
a  division  into  grey  and  white  matter,  now  begins  to  expand  so  as  to 
iatm  three  swellings  named  ^Kiicks.    From  these  vesicles  the  brain 
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lid  tu  parte  kk  fonned.  The  foremcwt  swflling  soon  produces  the 
IcDowQ  as  the  opiic  lobes,  and  also  the  siructurcs  which  are 
lined  to  fonn  the  hemispheres  or  halves  of  the  brain  itsett  The 
liddlc  swelling  cowrilmtcs  lo  the  formation  of  certain  important 
irucuircs  of  the  brain ;  and  finally  the  cerebellam  or  lesser  brain, 
Jong  with  the  upper  pan  of  the  sjilnal  cord  and  other  structures, 
Ippcar  as  the  result  of  the  full  development  of  the  hinder  or  third 
liwclltng.  Nor  must  we  neglect  to  note  that  at  fir^t  the  huroan  brain 
lb  completely  smooth  and  destitute  of  convolution!!,  and  only 
quires  its  convoluted  appearance  towards  the  completion  of 
lei-dopraent 

It  iil  now  an  appropriate  duly  to  enquire  if  the  history  of  the 
lin'»  growth  affords  any  countenance  or  support  to  the  phreno- 
peal  (fit-tsioQ  of  the  organ  into  some  thirty-five  different  orgaof 
■eats  of  Acuities.  The  query  is  furtlicr  a  perfectly  legitimate 
The  phrenologist  maintains  the  actuality  of  his  deductions 
Irespeciing  the  "organs"  of  miiKl,  and  it  is  only  a  fair  and  just 
ezpeclaiion  that,  if  the  brain  be  a  congeries  of  such  organs,  the  anato- 
liit  »houId  \ic  able  to  »ec  these  parts  as  de\'eIopmcnt  has  revealed 
icni.  The  nature  of  the  brain  is  asserted  by  the  phrenologist  to 
ist  in  its  composition  as  a  set  of  organs.  T^at  nature,  argues  the 
omist,  if  revealed  at  all,  should  jiresent  itself  in  its  development, 
which  alone  can  show  us  nature's  true  fashion  of  building  a  brain. 
What,  tfaereCcxre,  is  the  result  of  the  anatomist's  study  of  the  manner 
in  whidi  the  bnin  is  £uhtoned?  The  answer  is  found  in  the 
ctslonent  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  single  "organ"  such  as 
Ibc  phrcnolo|Ul  theoretically  maintaint  U  represented  in  the  brain, 
b  no  division  into  separate  pons  and  portions,  as  the 
•■    chart  would  lead   the   observer  to  suppose.      The 

l[ -  anatomist  can   nowhere   discover  in   the  full-grown 

bnin  an  organ  of  veneration,  or  of  hope,  or  of  language,  or  of 
dotractiTenciE,  or  of  any  other  mental  feature :  nor  can  his 
microKope  detect  in  naturc'i  wondrous  process  of  (aahioniug  the 
brain  any  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  organ  of  mind  is  a  collection 
of  puts  each  devoted  to  the  eicrcise  of  a  special  quality  of  mind. 
Tlw  ■nn^gement  which  appears  so  clear  on  the  phrenologist's  bust 
It  DOiriKfe  reptescoted  in  the  tnain  itHclf.  And  the  organs  of  the 
pfarenologitt,  in  so  Cu  as  their  existence  is  concerned,  may  not  Inaptly 
described  in  Butler's  words  us  being 
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assertion  of  the  brain's  division  into  organs  of  the  mind,  neither  does 
anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  countenance  its  tenets  as  applied 
to  the  examination  of  the  brain-pan  itself.  To  select  a  very  pUin 
method  of  testing  the  deductions  of  phrenolog)-,  let  an  anatomical 
plate  of  the  upper  surface  of  ihe  undisturbed  brain  be  exhibited,  and 
having  settled  the  position  of  certain  "orgaus"  from  a  phrenologicst 
chart,  let  anyone  try  to  discover  if  the  limits  of  any  one  organ  can 
be  discerned  on  the  brain-surface.  He  will  then  clearly  appreciate 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  be  ready  to 
shrink  from  the  aitcinpt  to  resolve  the  complex  convolutions  before 
him  into  a  square  inch  here  of  one  faculty,  or  a  square  inch  there  of 
another.  Moreover,  one  very  imi>ortant  consideration  will  dawn  upon 
the  reflective  mind  which  considers  that  the  convolutions  of  the  braia 
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^fpora  BlbicMU.  aod  P,  ibc  piiuiiary  body. 
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ire  DQl  UmiLcd  to  the  ciown  and  (ides  or  the  head,  but,  on  the  con- 
itATf,  extend  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  de\'elapcd 
cm  its  base  (see  ftg.  z).     No  phrenologist  has  attempted,  it  is  true,  to 
get  at  the  base  of  the  brain  by  inspecting  the  palate;  but  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  absurd  and  unwarrantable  statement  to  assert  that 
the  base  of  the  brain  has  no  functions,  and  that  the  mind  of  nuut  is 
otdy  at  the  top  and  on  the   sides  of  the  head.      Vet  the 
'iVngax  ts  in  the  position  of  one  making  such  an  asscrtton ; 
bis  science  takes  no  account  of  the  base  or  internal  parts  of 
brain  ^tuaiions,  forsooth,  in  which   anatomy  and  the  newer 
irenology  demotutiate  the  existence  of  very  imi>on3nt  sensory  and 
organs.    The  quesdon  of  the  relatively  immense  tracts  of 
which  lie  vnthout  Ibc  utmost  ken  of  phrenology,  even  on  its 
showing,  is  also  illustrated  by  the  observation,  that  the  bulging 
hollowing  of  the  skull  at  any  point  affords  no  criterion  of  the 
'ihicknes*  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  a  layer  which  we  have 
already  seen  to  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  brain- 
substance.    This  grey  matter  is  seen  to  exist  in  tolcrahlc  uniformity 

Rover  large  tracts  of  brain-sutntancc,  and  it  is  invariably  in  the 
hinder  r^on  of  the  brain  that  it  attains  its  greatest  complexity 
lad  dcrelopoent  llie  form  of  the  skull  is  dependent  on  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  white  matter,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
grey  ;  and  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  has  but  a  minor  influence  or 
pan  in  the  mental  constitution,  since  its  ftinction  is  merely  that  of 
condocting,  and  not  of  origiruiting  thoughts  and  impressions.  Since, 
then,  phrenotogy  lays  so  much  stress  on  skull-conformation  as  ■  due 
to  btain  structure,  it  must  be  regarded  as  dealing  rather  widi  the 
results  of  the  disposition  of  the  white  matter  than  with  that  of  the 
grey — «nd  this  Utter  assumption  of  necessity  involves  a  second, 
namely,  that  phrenology  has  no  status  as  a  science  of  mind  at  all 

Then  is  one  connderation  concerning  the  practical  application 
ofthe  pfarawlagist's  assertions  too  tmjiortant  to  be  oi-eriooked,  namely, 
the  fHfBculty  of  detecting  or  of  mapping  out  on  the  living  head  the 
nriotu  **  bumps"  or  organs  of  mind  which  appear  to  be  so  lucidly 
localised  on  the  bust  or  chart  The  observer,  who  might  naturally 
think  the  determination  of  the  "  bumps  "  an  easy  matter,  has  but  to 
ny  to  reconcile  with  a  phrenological  chart  or  with  the  brain-surface 
itaelf  (fig.  i).  the  conhguration  of  a  friend's  cranmm,  and  he  will 
then  discover  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  where  one  faculty 
lot  Ofgan  ends  and  where  another  begins.  How,  for  instance, 
can  the  ctact  limits  of  the  four  or  five  organs  of  mind,  to  be 
hcKafter  alluded  to  more  apecificany,  which  are  lu^^^oted  V:^  qjifc 
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in  llie  line  of  the  eyebrow,  be  detcniiincd  ?  What  Is  the  < 
of  excessive  or  inferior  development  here,  and  how  may  w 
when  one  "  encroaches  "  upon  another  to  the  exclusion,  or  atrophf 
of  the  latter?  The  practical  application  of  phrenology  indeed 
constitutes  one  of  its  dlfficulUcs;  and  added  to  the  dllBculty  or 
impossibility  of  accurately  mapping  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
phrenologist's  organs,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  ue 
expected  to  detail  these  organs  through,  in  any  case,  a  considerable 
thickness  of  scalp,  which  veils  and  occludes,  as  every  anatomist  knows, 
the  intimate  conformation  of  the  skull-cap.  At  tlic  most  the  phreoo 
logist  may  distinguish  regions  ;  his  exact  examination  of  the  living  head 
d  la  tho  phrenological  chart  or  bust  is  an  anatomical  impossibililj. 

But  the  anatomist  has  also  something  of  importance  to  say  regard;^ 
ing  the  actual  existence  of  certain  of  the  "  organs  "  of  mind  map; 
out  by  the  phrenologist.  Leaning  trustfully  upon  their  empirical 
ductions,  the  piu'enologists  have  frequently  localised  faculties 
oigans  of  mind  upon  bony  surfaces  separated  from  the  brain  by 
intervening  space  of  considerable  kind.  In  so  far  as  comparative 
tomy  is  concerned,  phrenology  receives  no  assistance  in  its  actem; 
to  localise  min{l -functions  in  man.  An  elephant  is  admittedly 
sagacious  animal,  with  a  brain  worth  studying;  just  as  a  cat  or  ti, 
presents  us  with  a  disposition  in  which,  if  bmin- science  is  appli' 
as  it  should  be,  to  lower  forms  of  life  exhibiting  special  traits  of 
racter,  dcstruclivencss  should  be  well  represented  and  typicallf 
illustrated.  Alas  for  phrcnolog)- !  the  humpof  dcstructiveneas  in  the 
feline  races  resolves  itself  into  a  mass  of  jaw  muscles,  and  the 
elephant's  brain  is  placed  certainly  not  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  most 
skilful  of  phrenological  digits.  The  "frontal  sinuses"  or  great  ait- 
spaces  in  ilie  forehead  bones  of  the  animal  intervene  between  t 
front  of  the  brain,  the  region  J^r  rxcfUmcf  of  intellect  according 
phrenology,  and  the  outside  layer  of  the  skull.  So  that  an  obs 
could  no  more  accurately  construct  a  phrenological  chart  of  an 
elephant  tluin  he  could  diagnose  the  contents  of  a  warehouse  by 
scanning  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Not  merely,  however,  are  the  diflicuhics  of  phrenology  limited  V> 
the  lower  animals.  Suppose  we  make  a  cross  section  of  a  human 
skull,  through  either  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  forehead,  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit  or  eye-cavity.  We  may 
then  discover  that  man  as  well  as  the  elephant  possesses  "frontal 
sinuses"  or  air-spaces  in  his  forehead  bone  of  considerable  extent 
intervening  between  the  exterior  of  the  skull  and  the  contained  brain. 
Now,  in  such  a  section  of  the  human  sk  ull,  what  phrenological  '*  organs  ** 
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ll»D  we  cut  through  ?  CcrtAinly  those  of  "  individuality,"  "  form," 
♦•rizc,"  anrf  "colour."  In  placing  such  organs  ncroM  the  eyebrows 
iht  phfcnologifii  miglit  nnliirally  be  regaiilcd  at  having  proceeded  on 
the  ouumption  that  he  was  mapping  out  on  the  exterior  or  the  skull 
a  cert^o  port  of  the  brain.5ur(acc.  ^Vhai  shall  be  said  of  his  pro- 
cedure, however,  whco  the  reader  leams  that  a  section  ol  the  ekuU 
made  as  indicated  throogb  these  organs  shows  that  they — />.  the 
"  cvg^x"  as  (narked  on  the  outside  of  the  skull — overlie  the  hoUow 
spaces  or  "  frontal  sinitscs,"  and  are  actually  separated  from  the  brain 
by  faviiics  of  ronsidcrahlc  extent,  in  some  cases  exceeding  an  inch  ? 
Such  a  demonstration  truly  speaks  for  itself,  and  no  less  so  does 
the  anatomLit's  discovery  that  the  "  organ  "  of  phrenologists  known  as 
■  fonn  "  actually  rri'oscs  in  anything  but  a  noble  position  en  the  caWty 
of  the  no«e  ;  that  the  organ  of  "  calculation  "  is  a  solid  bony  {orbital) 
pRXxis  ;  and  that  the  iiLec  of  the  origan  of  "  Lnnguage  "  really  depends 
■poo  the  want  of  forward  projection  of  the  eye  dejKnding  on  the 
qiedal  de\-e1opnicnt  of  a  bcny  process  on  whicli  the  organ  of  sight 
and  which  in  any  case  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
in.  Of  Isnguigc  more  anon  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
a  cottBcction  with  the  brain  is  not  an  invariable  or  apparently 
rcasary  condition  for  the  conittruction  of  a  phrenological  "  organ  " 
the  mind — the  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  niit>d  notwith- 

ndlhcr  does  the  case  for  jtbrenology  fare  any  better  when  it 
tested  by  the  results  of  the  examination  of  crania  belonging  to 
whose  family  or  jKrrsonal  history  was  well  known,  and  whose 
lUactCTs,  in  respect  of  their  thorough  and  iitablc  fomialiun,  would 
are  save  as  atcsi  of  phrenological  or  any  other  system  of  niiod- 
ition.      tn  the  heyday  of  phrenological  discussion,  and  in 
as  the  very  focus  and  centre  of  the  arguments  prv  and 
the  IV  iirzlieim,  a  Mr.  Stone,  then  president  of 

Ro)_;  ;>,  read   in    1829  a  paper  in  which   the 

results  of  a  most  laborious  and  conscientious  scries  of  ubservationa 
oa  the  ctania  of  well-known  persons  were  dctailtd.    These  results, 
wD!  preuntly  be  shown,  were  fatal  to  any  ideas  which  might  have 
enicTuined  regarding  the  authentic  nature  of  the  data  on 
rhkb  phieno'  ^itionswcrc  founded.     Fifty  sktilU  were 

lor  n)'  I  >in  the  lamous  collection  of  .Sir  William 

[Hamilton,  fifty  others  lieing  taken  from   that  of  Dr.  Spurthcim 
tinueU.      In  the  case  of  the  sknlls  of  fifteen   murderers,  wboK 
had  been  marlted  by  unusual  brutality  and  violence,  and  who 
thi  therefore  be  regarded  as  exemplifying  cases  in  which  the 
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largeness  of  (lie  "  oi^an "  of  deslruclivencss  might  be  kft-funy 
postulated  hy  .t  pbrenologitit,  Mr.  Sione  demonstrated  by  carefiU 
measurement  and  comparison  that  each  of  the  fifteen  had  the  organ 
or  surface  of  "  destnictiveness "  aholuiely  less  than  the  average 
of  ordinary  heads,  whilst  ihirteen  of  these  skulls  possessed  this 
>rgan  relatntly  less  whe'n,  compared  ivith  die  whole  contents  of  the 
brain-pan.  Nor  was  this  a]].  Thirteen  of  these  fifteen  worthic! 
possessed  a  larger  organ  of  "benevolence"  than  the  average,  and 
their  "  conscientiousness  "  was  also  as  a  nile  wcll-devcloped.  Their 
brains  were  not  markedly  deficient  in  front  of  the  ear — the  region  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  according  to  the  phrenologist — nor  were 
they  unusually  developed  behind  the  ear,  where  llie  animal  (kcultici 
arc  supposed  to  reside. 

No  less  instructive  were  the  comparisons  instituted  between  the 
faculties  of  Dr.  David  Gregory,  once  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  ai 
Oxford,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Professor 
Gregory's  character  was  well  known  as  that  of  an  amiable, 
arcomplished,  inlcllectual  man.  In  such  a  case  the  moral  faculties 
would  be  expected  to  present  high  development,  whilst  the  animal 
fanihies  and  baser  qualities  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  being 
bm  poorly  represented.  Mr.  Stone's  measurements,  duly  verified  by  in- 
dependent observers,  elicited  the  awkward  factthat  Dr.  Gregory  should, 
according  to  the  phrenological  interpretation  of  his  tTanium,  have 
ranked  in  the  criminal  category,  since  his  organ  of  "destruclireness" 
was  found  to  exceed  in  size  that  of  every  murderer  in  the  collection 
under  discussion  I  In  proportion  to  the  general  size  and  form  of  the 
brain,  Dr.  Gregory's  "destnictiveness"  was  larger  than  that  of  the 
notorious  Burke,  who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  bodies,  along 
with  his  coadjutor  Hare,  he  sold  for  purposes  of  anatomical 
inspection.  Nol  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  startling  results  which  the 
fair  and  unbiassed  examination  of  Dr.  Crigory's  cranium  afforded, 
it  may  simply  be  mentioned  that  the  Professor's  "  combativeness " 
wa.s  largur  than  that  of  any  of  the  dcba.'wd  villains  with  whom  his 
faculties  were  compared.  Burke  equalled  him  in  "benevolence;" 
in  "  secretivcness  "  he  excelled  the  noteworthy  fifteen  ;  his  "  acquisi- 
tiveness "  exceeded  that  of  Haggart  and  other  noted  thieves ;  his 
"  causality  " — the  power  of  reasoning  closely,  and  of  tracing  the  re- 
lations between  cause  and  effect,  a  faculty  which  as  a  mathematician 
heshould  have  possessed  largely  developed — was  less  than  that  of  the 
criminals .;  and  his  intellectual  faculties  at  hrge  were  of  less  capacity 
than  theirs,  as  his  animal  facuUies  weie  \K^'^'i^^  ^^  ^wlw  force. 


N'n  further  Uluslration  is  required  of  the  bet  that,  tested  under 
cxccpuooally  £ftvouiable  circumstances,  the  deductions  of  phrenology 
■re  ibsohttdy  tncorreci.  not  to  say  absurd.  Nor  is  the  case  of  the 
phresiologUts  bettered  by  their  exercise  of  apologetics  in  face  of  the 
haid  logk  of  the  above  and  similar  facts.  Thurtcll,  with  very  large 
"  bencvoleijce  "  and  with  well^jevcIopcd  "veneration,"  yetconunit- 
ted  an  urodouf  murder,  and  this  without  a.  special  develofanent  of 
*■  dotnicthmies.''  "Nothing  can  justify  the  murder,"  said  the 
jAitnologiMta,  btri  TburtelJ  imagined  that  he  would  "  do  a  service  to 
•odetjr  by  killing  his  friend"  (where  his  LHmevolencc  ?)  "  and  hence  his 
Clime. "  Thtii  beoevoleoce,  by  the  exercise  of  phrenological  apolo- 
gvtics*  become*  an  eioise  for  and  an  active  cause  of  murder.  Dr. 
Oiegoty^  ■  dcnniaivcncss,"  said  the  phrenologists,  was  held  in  check 
by  aooe  oAer  qualities — by  which  qualities  it  would  \x  hard  to  say, 
Mcb^thaXitcaiedby  phrenology,  his  whole  mental  and  moral  organU 
•atiaa  wu  below  that  of  the  average  murderer.  So  that  we  are  to  be- 
lieve, in  tfaon,  that  "denructivcneis,"and  the  other  base  qualities  of  the 
Profcgor,  being  absolutely  useless,  must  have  been  intended  simply 
for  ihOw  and  not  for  use.  I'hings,  on  this  reasoning,  truly  arc  not 
hat  they  seem  ;  and  phrenology  thnswise  aits  away  from  under  itself 
ha  fiMidmemal  propositrons,  that  hs  "  organs "  arc  tlic  scats  of 
bodtica,  and  that  their  activity  is  proportiooal  to  iheit  size. 

Bat  to  proceed  ftirther  would  be  to  slay  the  slain.  Thus  much 
indeed  ve  have  said  of  tlie  {>hrenolc>gy  which  still  lingers  in  our 
midst,  hf  wxf  of  coofiast  with  the  newer  order  of  brain-interpretatioa 
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Iwbich  the  advance  of  physiology  has  caused  to  arise  amoi^i  us.  In^f 
the  early  days  in  which  the  batUe  of  phienology  was  fought  and  won^| 
as  a^inst  the  scierKc  of  brain-pons,  physiological  cxperimenuiion  | 
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upon  the  brain  was  an  unLnowrLaxidunworked  source  (^information. 
Id  doB  time  came  Flourens,  Magendie,  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  and  Ferricr, 
with  their  exact  methods  and  mulls,  enlarging  the  conceptions  of  the 
brain  and  its  powen,  and  throwing  here  and  there  a  rayoflight  upon 
the  dark  places  and  hidden  comera  in  the  domain  of  the  physiology 
ot  nuod.  Hence  our  new  "  phrenology  "—for  the  word  itself  is 
pefJiectiy  cxphcil  aadenotii  '  '~c  of  mind  or  brain — isgraduolly 

bciny  fanfli  up  from  sure  •  i   accurate  experimentation,    the 

reiulti  aniTcd  at  by  one  worker  being  tc«ted  by  a  host  of  fellow- 
cxpcruocoben  cs«  his  mfcrences  become  CacU,  and  l^cforc  they  are 
Biknrad  to  form  part  and  parrel  of  the  scientific  edifce.  Let  us 
farieAjp  lac  what  are  the  more  prominent  facin  concerning  tlie  bratn 
and  Ii*  fttnction*  whir  h  recent  science  has  elucidated. 
1^  Ko  part  of  the  brain  has  perhaps  presented  problems  of  such 

H    ouroRiaicfaancter  asthe/VTi^A/fn  orleuetbtain  w\uO^^'U1^\o&) 
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remarked,  exists  at  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  which 
moreover  presents  us  with  a  structure  differing  from  that  of  the 
cerebrum  itself.  Phienologists  located  in  the  cerebellum  the  purely 
animal  faculties.  "  A  man/'  as  we  remember  hearing  a  phrenological 
lecturer  say,  "  with  a  head  bulging  out  behind,  is  going  badcwards  in 
the  world  : "  and  there  was  indeed,  as  we  shall  sec,  a  modjcum  of  truth 
{although  he  knew  and  understood  it  not)  in  the  lecturer's  remark, 
since  without  the  cerebellum  wc  could  in  reality  proceed  neither  fof- 
wards  nor  backwards.  We  now  know  that  the  old  phrenology  of  the 
cciebellum  is  utterly  wTong  and  unfounded.  The  new  phrenology 
has  shown  us  that  In  cases  of  diseased  animal  appetites,  which  in  ow 
lunatic  asyUinis  arc  but  too  frc<]ucntly  represented,  the  cerebellum  is 
not  found  to  be  atTected — a  result  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  appe* 
tiles  referred  to  are  indeed  as  much  part  of  our  "  mental  "  constitu- 
tion as  is  the  exercise  of  benevolence  or  of  any  other  mental  faculty. 
Furthermore,  the  new  phrenology  supplies  positive  e\'idcnce  as  to  the 
true  functions  of  the  cerebellum.  When  it  is  removed  from  a  pigeon, 
for  instance,  the  animal  reUiins  its  fac-ultics,  it  ivill  feed,  it  can  see 
and  bear,  but  is  utterly  unable  to  maint-iln  its  cqvtilibrium.  If  thrown 
into  the  air,  it  flaps  its  wings  in  an  erratic  and  aimless  fashioo. 
In  one  word,  it  cannot  "co-ordinate"  its  movements,  that  is,  it  cannot 
soadjusl  the  motions  of  one  set  of  muscles  as  to  bring  them  into  pur. 
posive  harmony  with  another  set  or  scries.  The  cerebellum  thus 
appears  to  be  the  great  brain-centre  whence  are  issued  the  commands 
and  directions  which  guide  ttic  muscular  actions  and  movements  of  our 
lives.  Contrariwise,  the  true  functions  of  the  cerebellum  are  prored 
by  experiments  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain  has  been  left  inUct 
whilst  the  rcrebrum  or  true  brain  has  been  removed — an  operation 
absolutely  painless,  as  will  presently  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 
A  bird  or  higher  animal  in  such  a  case  will  lose  all  power  of  volition  : 
it  will  be  deprived  of  sight,  hearing,  and  other  senses;  it  will  die  of 
hunger  unless  fed  ;  it  will  exhibit  no  desire  to  move  ;  and  will  in 
short  present  a  condition  utterly  opposed  to  that  seen  when  the 
cerebellum  is  removed  and  the  true  brain  left  intact.     But  with  its 

L  cerebellum  present,  and  minui  its  true  brain,  the  bird  can  perfectly 
*'  co-ordinate  "  its  movements.  ]l  will  fly  straight  if  throrni  into  the 
air,  it  will  walk  circumspectly  enough  if  pushed  forwards,  and  wDI 
exhibit  in  fact  such  perfect  muscular  control,  despite  its  want  of 
volition  and  intellect,  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  as  a 
controller  of  movements  are  no  longer  matter  of  hypotliesis,  but  have 
become  stable  physiological  fact. 
If,  however,  tlie  old  phrenology  has  been  displaced  from  the 
ccrebeHum  by  the  new,  no  less  im'poTla.nXttvir.oiMitc  that,  regarding 
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the  functions  of  the  true  brain,  modern  research  has  been  equ»ll>- 
iucccssful  in  deposing  the  old  idc-is  of  the  "organs"  and  their 
Aitttidant  faculties  as  exhibited  on  the  phrenological  charts  and 
bns'is.  Experimentation  on  the  brain  of  higher  animals,  quoad  the 
brain  itself,  is  absolutely  painless — contrar)-  to  popular  notions  and 
ideuL  True  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  ex- 
ceeditigly  delicate,  and  in  which  the  point  of  a  needle  would  inflict  at 
once  a  fatal  injury.  But  the  brain-substance  itself  U  utterly  non-sen- 
Mtive,  as  every  hospital- surgeon  can  tell  usl  Persons  may  actually 
recover  from  serious  injuries  of  the  brain  in  which  several  ounces  of 
brain- su!istance  may  have  been  lost,  and  recover  with  good  eflTect,  and 
in  many  cases  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  their  mental 
peculiarity.  The  most  notorious  case  of  this  kind  is  known  as  "  the 
American  Crow-bac  case."  A  bar  of  iron  accidentally  shot  off  from 
a  blast  passed  through  the  top  of  a  young  man's  head  at  the  Icfl  side 
of  the  forehead,  having  traversed  the  front  part  of  the  left 
hemisphere  or  side  of  tlie  brain.  The  iron  bar  measured  three  feet 
in  length,  and  weighed  fourteen  pounds.  After  the  accident  he  felt 
,no  pain,  and  was  able  to  walk  wiihom  help  in  a  few  hours'  time. 
ic  man  made  a  good  reco^'ery.  and  for  twelve  years  made  a 
relihood  by  exhibiting  himself  in  the  United  States,  his  skull  being 
>w  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Han-ard  University.  This  patient 
idoubtedly  lost  a  relatively  large  portion  of  his  brain-substancfti.' 
It  one  fell  su-oop  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  destruction' 
■phrenological  organs.  Yet  he  suffered  from  no  depri\*ation  of  in- 
ligencc;  and  few  would  dream  of  associating  ihe  drinking  habits 
lich  finally  beset  him  with  his  accident  and  with  his  loss  of  brains,  or 
lerwise  maintain  that  he  was  less  rational  before  than  after  the  acci- 
iL  Thus  the  misfortunes  of  existence  and  the  experimentation  of  the 
jysiologist  positively  ojntradict  the  old  phrcnolog)',  and  assert  that 
alisation  of  fUnction  does  exitt,  it  is  tnie,  but  that  the  "organs" 
tlie  phrenologist  arc  mere  theoretical  nonentities,  without  a  trace 
substance  to  ensure  their  stability  or  real  nature. 
What  amount  of  localisation,  then,  can  he  safely  assumed  lo 
cist  in  tl-.e  huJnan  brain  xs  revealed  by  recent  experimentation?  It 
ly  l«:  known  to  ihe  generality  of  readers  that  the  movemenln,  a*t«, 
id  probably  ideas  relating  to  one  side  of  the  body  arc  regulated  bf 
opposite  side  or  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Thus,  hiiihiWihM 
9ccting  one  side  of  the  body  were  shown  by  Dr.  HMgMhl||i 
ick$an  to  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  opposite  side,  and  tW  \Am 
the  duality  of  the  brain's  action  followed  in  a  natural  mi||1M>  M 
obscrvadoD  of  facts  like  the  preceding.  Thia,  m  ■  gtAIMl  fifU, 
may  be  affirmed  ihat  hmn-dhcxsc  itseU,  or  fhe  idrM  tA  B«»*tliii 
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existence,  are  so  far  localised  that  their  perfect  effects  are  only  viaUe 
and  appreciated  when  the  same  parts  in  both  halves  or  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  are  affected.  To  illustrate  what  the  new  phrenology  has 
to  say  regarding  the  localisation  of  the  brain-functtons,  let  us  inquire 
what  is  known  regarding  the  exceedingly  curious  condition  Icaown  as 
"aphasia."  Persons  afi'octcd  with  this  lesion  understand  perfectly 
what  is  said  to  them,  but  they  arc  absolutely  speechless,  and  cannot 
utter  a  single  word.  Now,  it  is  a  perfectly  well-ascertained  fact  that 
aphasia  is  associated  with  disease  of  the  front  part  of  the  Ifft  luitf  or 
hemisphere  of  the  train— a  part  which  may  therefore  be  called  tbe 
"speech  centre."  The  curious  fact  must  thus  be  euiphasisedt 
that  jiph^sia  is  invariably  a.«sociatcd  with  disease  of  the  left,  and 
never  with  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  To  the  brief 
cxplination  of  this  curious  fact  we  shall  presently  return;  btil  we 
may  in  conclusion  remark  certain  facts  now  known  respecting 
the  localisation  of  otiier  functions.  Professor  Kerrier,  of  King's 
College,  l^ndon,  employing  electricity  as  the  only  agent  and 
means  of  stimulation  to  which  the  non -sensitive  brain  will  respond, 
has  succeeded  in  ma])ping  out  in  the  brains  of  higher  animals  the 
centres  which  govern  many  of  the  common  movements  of  life,  and 
which  from  reasonable  analogy  may  be  jiresumcd  to  he  represented 
in  the  human  brain  as  well.  As  these  acts  are  tlie  practical  outcome 
of  ideas,  the  parts  of  the  brain  concerned  in  the  production  of 
definite  ideas  may  thus  be  regarded  as  being  in  one  sense  mapped 
Out  and  recognised  ;  although  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  thai 
the  regions  of  Dr.  Ferrier  in  no  wise  correspond  to  those  of  the  old 
phrenology,  whilst  in  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are  utterly  opposed 
to  iL  1'hus  the  sense  of  touch  is  found  to  be  localised  io  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  biatn,  and  this  UxX  alone  tellfi 
against  the  phrenologist,  to  whom  the  mere  brain-surlace  is  the  braia 
itself. 

Thus  the  work  of  localising  movements  and  important  centres  of 
the  senses  has  sn  far  jiroceeded  with  success.  There  yet  remains  for 
observation  the  curious  case  of  aplmsia  or  speechlessness,  and  its 
location  in  a  "  spccch^entrc  "  or  "  s])ccch-organ  "  in  the  front  of  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  brain- 
phy&iolrtg)',  that  when  an  animal  has  been  rendered  blind  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sight<entre  of  one  side,  blindness  disappears 
and  sight  gradually  returns,  since  the  remaining  and  normal  sight- 
centre  of  the  opposite  side  assumes  the  functions  of  its  neighbour. 
Complete  blindness  only  ensues  when  both  stght-cenlicsare  diseased. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  movements  of  the  moutli  and 
torgiic  iji  speech,  these  being  "  bUatenV  *o  v>wa  xVt  a:«.x«i  trf  the« 
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movements  on  one  side  niay  be  dc»uoyed  without  causing 
pocdysifl  of  the  tongue,  ptovided  the  centre  of  the  other  side  is  un- 
insured. Movetnents  of  the  hands  and  feet  are,  on  the  contrary,  one- 
nded.  DesDuctiim  of  one  centre  governing  these  latter  movetaerits 
enurei  cooiiilete  cessation  of  the  movL-menu  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  Now,  tn  aphasia  or  si>ccchlessoess,  we  merely  perceive  the 
results  of  the  destruction  of  the  single  speech-centre— the  left— which 
mui  normally  possesses.  Just  as  we  use  the  right  hand  in  prtrfcrence 
to  the  left  in  prehension  and  in  writing,  and  as  the  movements  of  this 
baad  are  regabtcd  by  the  left  side  of  the  bnin,  so  our  faculty  of  arti- 
fhtionbaUounilateraland  single-handed,  so  to  speak.  'Hie  memory 
of  MBnib  and  words  fonns  the  basis  of  our  speech — "  the  memory  of 
wwdi  ii  only  the  tnemory  of  certain  articulations " — and  those 
parti  of  tbc  brain  whiih  regulate  articuUtion  arc  also  the  memor)*- 
ccBXrc*  lor  speech  or  the  result  of  .-uticulation.  Thus,  when  the 
spQcdi*oalre  ts  disorganised,  not  merely  the  power  of  articulation 
diMppeara,  but  also  ihc  memory  of  worxls.  But  whilst  the  left  side 
bthatof  the  speech-centre,  there  is  no  reason,  as  Dr.  Fcnicr  remarks, 
span  &Dm  heredity  and  education,  why  this  should  necessarily  be  so. 
It  n  quite  cooceivablc,''  says  this  author,  "  that  a  person  who  has 
apbajuc  by  reason  of  total  and  perauoent  destruction  of  the 
left  apc«ch-ocatre,  may  reacquire  the  fKulty  of  speech  by  education 
of  the  right  articulatoty  centres."  We  speak  witli  tlie  left  side  of  our 
bain%  in  short,  not  because  we  are  unable  to  do  so  with  the  right 
ilda,  bat  simply  because  habit  and  the  law  of  likeness  together 
«Rngiben  and  perpetuate  the  custom  of  speaking  witli  the  left.  But 
it  la^  be  alio  supposed,  that  as  a  Icfk-handcd  person  must  regulate 
the  HwyvMBcnts  of  bis  arms  diicfly  by  tl>e  riglu  side  of  his  brain,  so 
there  may  exist  subjects  who  noturiUly  use  the  right  instead  of  the 
Idt  ipeccfa-centTe. 

WhalrtTT  remits  m«y  in  future  accrue  to  human  knowledge  from 
reteudicii  into  the  funcUoiu  of  the  brain,  no  one  may  doubt  the 
•n-inpartaiu  nirurc  of  the  knowlcdifc  which  literally  enables  roan 
to  kncnr  himcl^  and  to  understand  in  some  degree  the  mainsprings 

■  of  tbe  MSiou  «fakh  constitute  hts  daily  cKistencc.  The  subject  is 
idio  no  Ieh  instniclivfl  in  the  sense  in  which  it  shows  ilie  displacement 
of  cnoocous  ideas  by  new  and  higher  thoughts  founded  on  accurate 
obaenatiMD  of  iha  £ict«  of  life  :  whilst  in  a  very  direi  t  fashion  such 
U^KT  knowledge  may  aflbct  Mificriog  Imnunity ;  simx  an  educated 
medkal  aciencc^  fumbhed  with  secure  data  regarding  tlie  causes  of 
mesul  aflcctiooit  may  stuxcssTutty  *'  minister  to  minds  diseased,"  and 
in  doe  tiioe  mce  out  the  troubles  which  pcr^ilex  many  a  wcaiy 
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THE   VICISSITUDES  OF  TITLES, 


THE  vicissitudes  of  titles  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  same  titles  liave  been  borne  by  dlfTcTcnt  families ; 
in  the  second,  a  family  coronet  may  descend  to  'persons  Very 
different  indeed  from  the  first  possessor,  and  they  ngain  may 
tninsmit  it  to  persons  who  sccni  to  have  nothing  in  common  with 
their  ancestors. 

There  were  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  before  the  Howards,  the  best  known 
to  Knglishmei)  being  probably  that  Tliomas  Mowbray  whom  Shake- 
speare has  rescued  from  oblivion.  .-Vnd  before  the  Mowbrays,  Norfolk 
had  given  an  Earl's  title  to  a  son  of  Edward  I.  On  the  whole  it  may 
be  said  that  few  titles  in  the  Peerage  call  up  more  forcibly  the  image* 
of  feudalisra,  of  monarchy,  of  soldiership,  of  the  old  faith.  And  yet 
a  decided  majortt)-  of  the  Howard  Dukes  ha^-e  been  men  of  pfacc, 
while  some  have  been  Protestants,  and  one  was  almost  considered  & 
Radical  by  the  Tories  of  his  ^iiy.  The  friend  and  political  cc«d)utot 
of  Fox,  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  toast  of  "The  Pw>ple,  our 
Sovereign,"  at  a  public  banquet.  But  Lord  Holland,  in  his  "  Memoira 
of  the  Whig  Party,"  appears  to  be  •iceptical  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
Duke's  liberalism,  which  is  perhaps  not  surprising  when  one  re- 
members that  an  Earl  Marshal  has  everything  to  los-c  and  nothing  (o 
gain  by  "  reforms  "  of  eiJsting  institutions.  Other  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
have  also  w;mdcred  ronsidcrably  from  the  ideal  which  would  have 
commended  itself  to  the  bold  "  jockey  "  who  first  wore  the  strawberry 
leaves. 

The  Somerset  title  has  had  stranger  viclsiittules  than  the  Nwfolk 
one.  The  Beauforts,  descended  from  a  natural  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  |)l.-iyed  no  mean  part  in  our  history  as  Dukes  of  Somerset. 
A  natural  son  of  the  last  Duke  of  that  Une  took  the  name  of 
Somerset,  married  an  heiress,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  housc^ 
now  represented  by  his  descendant  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort 
Henry  VIH.  created  his  o»Ti  natural  son  (Henry  Fitzroy)  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Somerset.  In  the  next  century,  James  I.  bestowed 
nn  "  earldom  of  Somcr^ict "  on  the  infamous  Carr.  But  it  is  the  feraily 
of  Seymour  who  have  unquestionably  done  moat  to  render  the  name 
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of  SoiBcnet  fitmous  fo  En^tsh  history.  A  family  likeness  is  perhaps 
motw  viiible  in  these  Dykes  of  Somerset  than  in  the  successive  heads 
of  any  other  house.  Edward  the  TtrsL,  wlio  ptiUcii  down  churches  to 
build  himeU  a  palace,  was  the  tnie  ancestor  of  Edward  Adolphns  the 
tweHUi,  who  recently  distinguished  himself  by  a  smart  pamphlet 
iig>in«l  ihc  Christian  religion. 

ThinJ  on  Cfartcr'i  Roll  comes  the  DuVc  of  Richmond,  whose  title 
recalls  tn  the  mind  some  of  the  wises*,  and  best  of  Englishmen,  notably 
that  Eari  vbo  was  crowned  on  Bosworth  field  and  reigned  so  well  ns 
Henry  VIF.  Of  the  Daltcs  of  Richmond,  descendants  of  Charles 
IL  and  Louise  de  (^tftouaillc,  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the 
name  has  oot  always  been  associated  with  the  staunch  Tor\'i8m  and 
t'aluur  of  the  present  Duke.  It  was  a  Dakc  of  Richmond  who 
romed  one  of  the  earliest  addresses  to  George  1 1 1,  advising  the  king 
to  rccogtuse  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies.  Chatham 
wirnt  down  to  the  Houk  of  Lords  for  the  last  time  to  spcalc  against 
the  tDOtiun  :  the  incidents  of  thai  most  mournful  of  hlitorii;  scenes 
arc  known  to  ail  who  care  about  tlieir  cuunuy's  history. 

St  Alban's,  now  made  into  a  catbeilral  city,  has  given  a  title  to 
widely  dis.nimiU.r  from  irvery  point  of  view  as  the  author 
t-tfw  Or^ajtitn  and  the  son  of  Charle*>  TI-  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
'Cwyn.    Of  course  the  bastard  became  a  duke,  while  the  great 
I  l^uliMoplKr  was  only  "  Viscount  St.  Alban." 

Bttitag  the  Dukedom  of  I^cd»,  of  which  the  founder  akme  is 
remctnbrrrd,  one  fmda  ^e  Bedford  title  next  inscribed  on  the  Roll 
of  the  Lords  Sfimiual  and  Temporal.  The  RusmIIs  have  eenainly 
left  their  mark  un  Etiglish  history,  but  ihe  most  famous  Puke  of 
Bedford  wu  a  Ftotua^enet.  John,  brother  o{  Henry  V.,  and  Regent 
t/Fnmoc  daring  the  minoriiy  of  Henry  Vi.,  has  furnished  one  of  the 
flBOM  splendid  poftiaiix  in  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  One  is  pained  to 
l-S      ■  -IforUwas  at  times  sadly  in  want  of 

t%...  i , .  . ;.,    :,    !ng  the  few  b*!"!;-.  wliirh    formed  the    ^l 

,  CMiuois  of  the  Ducal  library,  H 

Dukedom  of  Devonshire,  created  at  the   some  time  as  the    " 
Dukedom  of  Bedford,  is  one  of  those  which  illusuaic  the 
utter  abtence  of  meaning  tunr  attacliing  to  lerniorial  titles.    There  is 
gf  Oeronshirc  and  an  Earl  of  Devon,  as  there  is  a  Duke  of 
and  an  ICarl  of  Buckingliaroshire.    Titles  of  this  sort 
could  mH  obviously  1»A**  Co-e»*tcd  wtiile  KarU  and  Dukes  had 

nties  from  which  they  were  called.     It  may  be  ^ 

vi-s  of  Devonshire,  though  tliey  can  show  soane  ^| 

fixu  Lcnmnci  of  descent,  are  of  a  quite  modem  nobility  compare<l 
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with  the  Courtnays,  whose  chief  bears  the  humbler  title  of  Earl  of 
Devon.    The  Earl  indeed  represents  an  imperial  line. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  precedence  next  after  the  Dulce  of 
Devonshire.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  for  what  reason  Lord 
Churchill  chose  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough  when  offered  a 
couple  of  steps  in  the  peerage  by  William  III.  Charles  I.  had 
previously  ennobled  an  eminent  lawyer  by  the  style  of  Baron  l*cy,  of 
X^y,  Co.  Devon,  and  (in  the  year  following.  ]6zG)  Earl  of  Marl* 
borough.  But  the  ChurchilU' appear  to  have  been  in  no  wise 
connected  with  this  family,  whose  title  had  become  extinct  before 
the  revolution. 

Among  other  Dukedoms,  that  of  Portland  Is  worth  noting.  The 
founder  of  the  Knglish  branch  of  the  Bentincks  was  made  Earl  of 
Portland  by  the  Dutch  master  he  served  so  well ;  and  the  Earl's  son 
was  made  a  Duke  by  George  I.  It  is  sad  ^ar  plea&iug,  as  the  reader 
chooses)  to  think  that  their  descendants  and  successors  forgot  their 
Whiggism,  and  that  one  of  them  became  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  of 
the  most  pronounced  type.  The  present  Duke,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  a  pillar  of  the  Ottoman  cause,  and  has  relieved  the  wants  of  the 
Turks  with  a  munificence  altogether  princely. 

Possibly  it  is  a  tendency  of  Ducal  families  to  become  Tory, 
ever  Whig  niay  have  been  their  beginnings.     Certainly  one 
forget  that  His  Grace  of  Manchester,  albeit  an  honoured  member 
the  Conscniative  party,  docs  actually  descend  from  one  of  "  the  Five'-,  j 
Members"  whom  Charles  T.  so  intensely  longed  to  hang.  ^H 

"  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  again,  has  l>ecn  the  style  and  title  of  lhr«  / 
verj-  different  politicians  in  three  successive  centuries.  He  of  tlie 
Cavendish  line,  better  known  as  the  "Marquis,"  was  governor  of 
Charles  H.  when  that  hopeful  scion  of  Royalty  was  called  Prince  of 
Welles ;  and  there  is  a  most  pathetic  letter  extant  from  the  little 
Royal  Highness  to  his  governor,  begging  that  he  may  he  excused 
taking  more  physic.  Whether  the  Marquis  complied  with  the  peti. 
tion  deponent  knoweth  nut.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  described  Montrose  as 
the  "  Hero-Cavalier "  of  his  day,  but  the  fa]iious  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
was  an  equally  noble  embodiment  of  the  best  qualities  to  be  found  in 
the  Royalist  party.  Abnipi  indeed  is  tlic  descent,  in  the  moral 
scale,  from  the  Cavalier  to  the  Whig  Newcastle,  from  the  chivalrous 

*  Wc  comiiionly  speak  ol  "  the  Kive  Menibcn,"  forgetful  ihai  those  champion* 
(and  well-nigh  mitijrre)  of  Kngliih  liberty  wcie  lix  in  number.  'I*licre  were,  la 
tnith,  5tc  tncmbcis of  the  House  of  Coriidotii  and  one  peer.  Lord  Kirabollon, 
whom  Iho  King  vrishnl  to  airert.  Lord  Kimbolton  was  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  i 
MsnclMntrr. 
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SCrnuu  of  the  Stituu  to  that  carious  pobtician  who  may  6e  said  to 
have  been  Dot  a  jobber  but  jobbery  itself.  The  Ute  Duke  of  New- 
castle was,  of  cQunCf  of  the  »nie  lamily  u  George  ll.'s  remarkable 
Miniticr,  tiui  a  man  of  an  altogether  difTcrenl  stamp — one  of  those 
thoughtful,  honounble  statesmen,  whose  one  lault  ia  ovcr-c^ulion 
—%,  pecolizr  product  of  our  ParltaneDtary  life.  The  careen  of  the 
two  Dukes  hod,  however,  one  circumstance  in  common.  The  one 
and  the  other  mana^  to  be  politicaUy  associated  with  the  most 
cKtnontbaiy  character  of  the  day.  The  name  of  the  one  Newcastle 
it  not  moR  dcMly  bound  up  witb  that  of  Chatham  than  that  of  the 
other  is  bound  op  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Noithumberland  title  is  suggestive  of  Harry  Hotspur,  and 
Ottcrboumc  and  Shrevrsbury  fights.  Rut  the  Pcrcies  were  more  than 
dbpoiKftSed  uf  ilieii  Eaildom,  which  was  held  for  a  short  time 
the  period  o(  the  Roses  by  a  Neville,  brother  of  the  "King- 
',"  Warrick.  In  the  next  century,  John  Dudley,  who  already 
enjoyed  the  oUJ  title  t£  the  Nei-illes,  being  Earl  of  Warwick,  further 
C^iUifted  of  K<lwifd  VI.'s  Govcmmcn!  a  grant  of  the  Percy  estates 
(ooce  more  foffetted  to  theCrowa)and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumber- 
ifand.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley*  husband  of  the  Lady  Jane,  was  his 
fourth  no.  The  Pcrcies  soon  recovered  their  old  title  and  lands, 
but  the  nale  Imc,  in  which  alone  the  former  descended,  became 
cicttnct  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  when  the  King  took  an  early  opporttmity 
of  imktng  one  of  bU  natural  children  Duke  of  North  umbeibnd.  'Hie 
youth  selected  lor  the  honour  was  one  of  W\s  Majesty's  three  sons  by 
Barbara  VQEen,  Dodiets  of  Cleveland,  the  other  two  being  made 
Dukes  of  Southampton  and  Grafton  respectively.  He  of  Grafion 
aloae  comls  ft  dcKendant  at  the  present  day. 

Ttic  actu&l  Duke  of  Nodhumbeiland  is  a  Smith&on,  but  repre* 
icnu  the  House  of  I'ercjr  in  the  female  line. 

The  ^ithvoRS  ore  a  family  of  respectable  antiquity,  and  could 
pnibftUy  ttacc  back  thcit  descent  to  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of 
thoft  wfts  made  a  Baronet  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  for  services 
itDdwd  to  the  RojnJ  cause 

The  linle  borough  of  Wellington  docs  not  appear  to  have  given 

tide  Id  anybady  before  .Sir  Arthur  WcUealc/t  time.     The  title 

It  io  the  Pecnce  »  odc  of  the  most  famous  in  history ;  it  is  { 

■aid,  loo,  to  be   odc  which  hat  always  brought  misfortune  to  its 

Certain  it   ii  that  no  00c  line   of  Dukes  of  Bucking- 

hit  ectended  bc}-Darl  three  or  four  generations.     Of  (he  Staflbrds. 

were    execatod  as  traitors;  of  the  Villieis,  the  first  was  os- 

oatcd,  tiw  second — hii  wn — filed  [mor  and  little  coiuidered. 
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The  ShefRelds,  Dukw  of  Normandy  and  Buckinghamshire,  were 
also  a  short-lived  raci. 

Of  the  Grenvillcs,  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  ihat,  from  whatever  cause,  thcascerdaiicy  of  the  family  ra 
F,nf;lish  pnlitirs  suems  to  have  come  to  an  end  ahout  the  time  that  its 
head  attained  lo  the  first  rank  in  the  Peerage. 

'The  premier  Marquisatc  of  England  was  founded  by  that  courtiei 
who  managed  to  please  four  successive  sovereigns,  all  of  different 
religions.  "  I'm  of  the  willow,  not  the  oak,"  wns  his  explanation  lo  a 
friend  who  scarcely  understood  how  Lord  Winchester  had  kept  his 
head,  lo  say  nothing  of  his  place,  in  these  unsafe  times.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  97  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  tlie  oak  raihei 
than  the  willow  wa^  made  the  gallant  cavalier,  his  descendant,  whose 
defence  of  Haslng  House  is  the  most  honourable  fact  in  the  family 
history. 

Among  other  Marijiiisates,  that  ofLarsdowne  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  student  of  heraldic  anticjuities.  I^rd  Shelbumc,  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  so  strangely  eclipsed  by  his  young  col- 
leajjue  Pitt,  appears  to  have  set  a  higher  value  upon  titles  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  one  of  his  robust  undcnitancling.  He  asked 
to  be  made  a  Duke  ;  George  III.  declined  to  comply  with  his  request, 
allc^ng  that  he  meant  lo  reserve  the  title  henceforth  for  members  of 
his  o«Ti  family.  Lord  Shelburne  was  thereupon  fain  to  content  him- 
self with  a  Marqui&ate  (of  Lansdowne).  I^nsduwne  had  already  given 
otitic  to  one  of  the  mediocre  poets,  whose  lives  Johnson  wasted  sotue 
valuable  time  in  writing. 

The  third  Manjuis  of  I-ansdownc  seems  to  have  had  the  rare 
merit  of  exactly  understanding  his  own  abilities,  and  of  knowing  whaT 
he  wanted.  He  saw  that  the  Premiership  was  beyond  his  powers,  and 
he  steadily  ckrJined  it.  Yet  no  Whig  Cabinet  was  considered  com- 
plete without  Lord  Lansdowne,  so  long  as  Lord  l.ansdowne  chose  to 
take  office.  He  was  indeed  one  of  those  men  whose  power  is  none 
the  less  a  fact  because  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  ncws|>apers 
so  often  .IS  those  of  others.  He  managed,  too,  to  play  the  difficult 
part  of  Mxcenas  with  eminent  success,  and  amongst  other  good  work 
brought  Macaulay  into  Parliament. 

Of  a  plainer  sense  than  his  father,  Lord  lansdowne  declined  a 
Dukedom. 

For  the  name  of  Salisbur)-,  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  prcilictsan  ini- 
morulity  that  shall  make  it  as  a  household  word.  The  name  indeed 
recurs  again  and  again  in  the  historic  plays.    William  Longsword, 
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of  Sali^uty,  api>can(  in  King  John.     Another  Earl  (John  de 

x\e)  appears  u  Richard  II.     He,  by  the  n-a)',  was  behea(l6d, 

inal,  at  Oxford,   shortly  after   ihe  accession  nf  Hcnn*  IV. 

:  Saluburys  followed,  most  of  thcin  liarJ-hitting  warriors.     But 

.  a  line  as  any  was  to  be  founded  by  .1  man  of  peace.     Une 

Eari  of  Salisbury,  by  the  way.  wandered  so  br  from  tlie  political 

tdigkiiis  tenets  of  his  Eanious  ancestor,  F.It2atieth's  and  James's 

istcr,  35  to  turn  Catholic;   while  the  present  Maiquis  would 

cely  hm  agreed  on  the  most  serious  subject  vritli  the  fotinder  of 

iKwse's  greaCDcss.     Robat  Cecil,  fitvt  Earl,  was  Chancellor  of  the 

Ffuvem'tyof  Ombridtje;  Robert,  tliird  Marquis,  is  Chancellor  of  the 

roivenity  of  Oxford. 

The  name  of  I.ord  Salisluiry  not  unnaturally  links  itself  at  the 

It  time  with  that  of  his  relative,  Lord  Derb)-,  whose  motto  is 

IfSaas  changer**—  rather  a  curious  one  for  a  house  which  may  almost 

said  lo  have  been  fuuniled  by  an  act  of  tnsacher)-,  and  the  beads 

which   hare   profc«»cd  a   variet>-  nf  political   opinions.     James, 

ih  EirU  who  was  laVcn  prisoner  at  Worcester  .ind  beheaded  by 

Cromwcllianii,  would  assuredly   have    niar%-etled  much  at  the 

prafi»>ed  by  Kdwanl  Henry,  fifteenth  Earl.     For  the  rest, 

;  timoiu  holder  of  the  title  of  Eail  of  Derby  n-as  Henry 

(wn  of  John,  Duke  of  lanctstcrj,  afterwards  Henr)-  IV. 

«u  only  created  Duke  of  Hereford  in  r  J97. 

Kuntutgdon  give*  1  title  to  the  third  Knglish  K-irl.  whofte  title 

fnxn  1$!^     But  the  greatest  men  of  the  House  of  Hastings 

r  not  been  Karls  of  Huntingdon,  though  more  than  one,  including 

Marquis  of  Hastingk,  Viceroy  of  India  from  1813  to  1823,  have 

connexions  of  ibc  Cunily.     Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an 

Jy  different  line,  though  all  the  Hastings  are  supposed  to  be 

to  tmcc  their  descent  back  to  a  pirate,  thai  Hasting  who 

such  aorc  trouble  to  our  order-loving  Alfred.     Unquestionably 

ccranei  of  Huntingdon  was  never  so  bonourabty  illustrated  as  by 

ciccQait  Couotexs  Seliru,  a  woman  whose  vagarieii  it  is  easy  to 

.  al.  bat  wboae  virtuct  arc  not  so  cacy  of  imitation.     It  is  under- 

bylheway,  i"       '     '         ■'  Tmii  wi«  the  title  selected  by 

ittII  when  he  .  '     i.arlcs  I.  for  a  Peerage  and 

I  Garter.    O&c  cai)  only  regret  that  the  treachery  of  Charles  made 

coodusioo  of  the  airangtmcnt  impossible.    As  a  regtiUrly-mn- 

Med    Minirter   r^  the  Ortrirn,   Cromwell   could   have    rendered 

luenie  ■crrtoo  to  his  country.     Nearly  all  iKat  he  had  done  for 

while  ur-'  '•■■  ■' ^prrmc  authority,  was  utulonu  al  his 

Helcfi.ua,  -cyond  the  remembrance  of  his  great 
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deeds,  and  a  doubtful  example  to  public  men.  And  Cromwell  is  to 
a  certain  extent  responsible  for  Najjoleon,  even  as  the  judicial  murdci 
of  1649  became  a  precedent  for  that  of  1793. 

Another  title  which  has  passed  through  nuny  vicissitudes  is  the 
Earldom  of  Ksscx.  It  was  conferred  in  April  1540,  on  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell,  Three  montlis  later,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  uf  high  treason,  a  bill  of  attainder  speedily 
|«Lsscd  llirougli  a  tomplianl  I'srliameot,  and  on  July  28  Cromwell 
had  lost  both  his  coronet  and  his  head.  Walter  Do'ereux  Viscount 
Hereford  next  obtained  the  title,  on  a  grant  by  Elizabeth  in  157;, 
His  son  it  was  who  terminated  a  brilliant  career  on  the  scaffold  and 
broke  the  heart  of  the  Sovereign,  who  was  after  all  but  a  woman. 
His  son  again  commanded  the  Parliamcnt.try  army  in  the  civil  war. 
The  domestic  history  of  this  nobleman  is  of  the  most  curious. 
He  was  last  Ear!  of  the  Hcvcreux  line.  Upon  the  RcstoraltcHi, 
Charles  II.  revived  the  title  in  favour  of  Arthur  Lord  Capel,  whose 
father  had  been  beheaded  by  the  Kouadheads  in  1649.  He  is 
ancestor  of  the  present  carl. 

The  Karldom  of  Shaftesbury  has  never  been  in  any  other  than  the 
Ashley  family,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  ideas  are  con- 
noted by  the  title.  Statesmanship  CiS  an  altogether  American 
"  smartness,"  if  one  thinks  of  the  first  Earl, 

For  close  designs  &nd  crooked  counseb  fil, 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  lurbulcnl  oT  vdL 

Sceptical  epicureanism  and  reatheticism  ifonethinltsol  the  third;  but 
if  of  the  seventh,  a  vision  of  Exeter  Hall  straightway  looms  in  ihe 
distance ;  also,  it  must  hi  fairness  be  added,  of  a  practical  benevo- 
lence which  lias  nothing  in  common  with  the  philosophies  of  the 
academy  or  the  garden. 

In  1759  the  Earl  Brooke,  owner  of  Warwick  Castle,  obtained  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Wann-ick,  which  has  remained  with  his  descendants  till 
this  day.  Before  it  was  given  to  the  (}revilles  the  title  had  been 
borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Rich ;  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy 
it  belonged  to  the  Dudleys,  in  the  fifteenth  to  the  Nevilles,  while 
in  the  fourteenth  it  bad  been  conferred  on  a  Bcauchamp.  Henry 
Beauchamp,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1439,  was  m  1444 
created  Duke  of  Warwick.  In  the  following  year  Heitfy  VI. 
bestowed  on  him  the  astonishing  title  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  crowned  him  with  his  own  hands.  The  dignit}*  seems  to  have 
proved  too  much  for  the  king-duke,  who  died  the  same  year. 

The  Earldom  of  Orford  has  had  a  singular  fate.    No  distinguished 
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«ho  bas  ever  l>ornc  it  is  rcmcnil.crefi  in  history  by  that  name, 
t^ik  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  and  cf  Horace  W.il[iolc,  but  both 
father  aotl  sot)  ended  as  EarU  of  Orford.  Again,  ibc  victor  of  La 
Hogue  is  fat  better  known  as  Adminil  Russell  than  by  the  title  to 
which  he  was  nited  by  William  III.'  It  maybe  added  that  the 
present  ICatI.  ihuu(;Ii  a  Walpole,  descends  from  neiiher  the  Prime 
lilinifter  nor  tbc  master  of  Strawberry  Hill. 

Lord  Granville,  who  narrowly  mis^d  tbc  Frcmienhip  in  1859, 

md  is  pfrItT  lure  to  hoUI  ii  Ix-fore  many  more  years  arc  passed, 

Would  be  the  second  Trimc  Miniitcr  of  tlie  title.    Lord  Carteret,  who 

Karl  Granville  in  1744,  was  never  indeed  at  the  head  of  the 

;  but  was  virtually  chief  of  the  Cabinet  formed  on  the  retin;- 

of  Walpolc.  Though  far  from  being  the  ablest  or  the  most  patriotic 

of  English  HtatcsmcQ,  there  are  perhaps  few  an  that  bead-roll  of 

who  could  more  justly  be  styled  "men  of  genius"  tlian  he; 

iTe  too  Kidotn  uudcTstantl  such  men  imtit  they  are  dead,  and  it  is  not 

i>g  that  our  lathers  should  hare  termed  Lord  Gran\*tlle's  "  the 

ilten  administration."    Of  couree  to  a  certain  extent  the  epithet 

literally  jiut,  yet  no  one  would  have  thought  of  the  ^tinistcr's 

fcodaeia  for  claret  had  he  been  dull  and  incapable  instead  of  brilliant 

•nd  iocqiablc.    The  present  Lord  Granville's  title  dates  from  1833, 

«4wa  (t  «Bs  ooDferred  on  his  father,  of  whom  tlie  late  M.  Thiers  was 

vool  10  say  that  he  realised  the  beau  id&il  of  a  diplomatist. 

The  Earldom  of  Leicester  has  been  held  by  a  Dc  Montfort, 

and    ia    more  modem   times  \ty    Dudleys,    by  Sydneys,  and  by 

Qctkt* ,  that  of   EUtumerc  by  Egcr.ons  and  by  Leveson  Cowers; 

thai  of  Stntibrd  by   Wcniwonhs    and  by  Byngs ;  that  of  Fever- 

•Itam  by  a  Dusmi  and   tiy  Duncombes.     There  has  been  but  one 

Eari  of  B«acoaafidd ;  but  Lord  Bcaconsfield  was  the  title  selected 

I       by  Bbritc  whan  about  to    be  raised  to  the  Peerage.    Before  the 

potent  could  be  made  out  Burke'a  only  son  died,  and  the  father 

I       had  00  longer  a  motive  for  accepting  what  to  him  could  only 

^Iw  an  empty  honour. 

^H^  AsBOOg  extant  Vijcounties  that  of  Hali^  undoubtedly  recalls 
^^k«  OMCt  august  inctDorics.  Gcof]ie  Saville,  Viscount  and  allci- 
^Bbanh  Manptii  of  Halifax,  wa«  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son, 
^■lio  died  without  male  Ixsuc  in  1700,  when  his  honours  became 
cxtiocL  Charles  Montague  was  created  Lord  Halifax  the  same 
year,  and  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1714.  Sir  Charles  Wood's  claim 
to  lake  the   title  of   Viscount  HaUfax  might  be   justified  by  his 

1*  TlttlUn«aEjul4am«IOrfaidb«m*nliaciMili«4«aibof  iliv  Ani  Dtrl 
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long  representation  of  the  borough  in  Parliament.  For  a  similar 
reason  it  was  lately  rumoured  that  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  was 
nearly  becoming  Lord  Oxford  instead  of  Lord  Cranbrook.  About 
the  same  time  a  stranger  rumour  was  afloat,  to  wit  that  a  descendant 
of  the  De  Veres  was  about  to  claim  the  famous  Earldom  inseparably 
associated  with  their  name. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  various  Baronial  titles  would  occupy  too 
loDg  a  time  in  the  telling.  Nearly  all  the  old  titles  on  the  list  are 
Baronies  in  fee,  and  follow  a  different  rule  of  descent  from  ordinary 
Peerages.  The  first  fifteen  Barons  thus  derive  their  titles  through 
female  ancestors.  The  Barony  of  De  Ros,  first  on  the  list,  has 
passed  through  more  than  one  family ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  half  a  dozen  Peers  whose  direct  ancestors  in  the  male 
line  had  been  heard  of  in  the  year  1264,  when  the  premier  Barmy 
was  created. 

To  dwell  on  the  curious  fate  of  certain  Episcopal  titles  might 
be  more  interesting,  as  to  the  profane  mind  it  would  doubtless 
prove  amusing.  But  one  forbears  :  only  trusting  that  so  meek  and 
unassuming  a  prelate  as  Dr.  Thomson  'feels  happy  in  the  chait*  ©f 
Wolsey,  and  that  Dr.  Tait  has  never  been  disturbed  with  doubH 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  spiritual  descent  from  such  confirined 
papists  as  St.  Auigustine  and  St  Thomas  Ji  Becket.  ■    "  "'". 

E.   C.    CRENVILLE   MURRAY.    ' 
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IN  a  ptecBdtnig  amdc'  the  comic  novels  of  Cerrantes  were  chiefiy 
oonsidcred  :  ibe  pmeni  paper  will  have  regard  to  those  which 
l^cstnplcte  his  coUKlioa.  and  wtiich  are  liy  Spani&li  writers  rixssified 
u  Kriouf.  lo  thctir,  some  tragic  circutostjince  isalways  present :  but 
ihey  innrUbtf  end  hippily,  thc>-  voold,  tl  redaccd  to  a 
Idnnwtic  shape,  (all  owkr  the  category  of  Conii.xlii-5  in  Shalccspcaic's 
[or  Cervuutf'  time. 

Tint  Cervantes  di>es  not,  u  a  seiious  writer,  engage  our  attention 
laad  innwiion  our  inteteftt  in  any  extnotdioary  degree,  is  perhaps  a 
liUlc  owing  to  his  minor  power  in  tngic  composition,  hut  much  more 
lo  ihdt  euiggctJtioft  of  sentiment,  and  almost  homhistical  ulteiance, 
Lwfairh  ever  prepondenie  in  Castilian  sorrow.  For  the  tare  and  tret 
\tt  Spaniih  trouble  a  lufficient  deduction  is  rarely  allowed  by  the 
[Kai^iah  reader.  Ccrrantes  asks  for  us  little  as  any  of  his  nation,  but 
fkc  woald  not  be  a  Spaniard  tf  be  a&ked  for  none. 

The  AOMtory  dovcJ  of  "  The  Lady  Comelia  "  is  a  half-way  house 
IwtwcvB  the  lobcr  and  the  ifioTtive  stories  of  Cervantes,  and  m:iy  be 
cofMMlcrcd.  as  indeed  it  ts  called  hy  one  of  its  characters,  a  tragi- 
coowdy  It  i^vea  a  capital  idea  of  the  power  the  writer  possessed 
of  auddcnly  intcfcstine  \ia  ruder^  He  hurries  them,  afkr  Horace's 
advice,  «t  once  imo  the  mida  of  matters.  Isonza  and  Gamboa  are 
two  wel-bore  Sptuuah  ■tudcnts  who  have  left  uie  University  of 
Sklnoaaca,  vhiibo'  their  parents  had  sent  them,  and  of  their  own 
actofd  aclUcd  at  Botogna.  Cervantes'  heroes  are  seldom  amenable, 
eiccpdi^  in  maniagc,  wlicre  ilieir  •'  'nee  is  least  to  be  con- 

daii—al.  to  paicntal  authority-     Itc!  .  Iiave  been  at  Bologna 

many  days,  and  beAav  the  reader  has  read  a  dozen  pages  of  ihe 
Mofy.  be  finds  Gambaa  preaentcd  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  a  waiting 
vaman,  at  the  door  of  a  palatial  residence,  with  a  newly  bom  babe 
cftwikipad  in  >wadtlling  rinthcs  of  suriiaming  richness.  He  ii  also 
•nkd  aoon  afkr  with  a  hat  omamcnietl  by  a  belt  of  diamonds 
(be  nJoc   of  ikocac  twelve  thouund  duoais,  by  its  oitrncr,  a  (ccn- 
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tl«man  whom  he  has  defended,  near  the  spot  where  he  received 
Ihc  baby,  in  a  brawl  against  six  assailants.  In  the  mean  lime 
Isunza  has  brought  home  witli  lii'm  an  unknown  lady  whom  he  has 
met  under  mysterious  circumstances,  and  who  is  "the  greatest  beauty 
ever  seen  by  human  eyes." 

This  is  a  comraentement  fairly  calculated  lo  arouse  a  curiosity, 
which  is  well  sustained  by  the  pages  which  succeed.  To  enter  into 
a  lithe  of  the  subjects  of  collateral  interest  in  the  tale,  would  be— to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Cervantes  himself— //w^dt-rc«  infiniio.  Shortly, 
the  mj-stcriims  unknown  tiu-ns  out  to  be  the  Lady  Cornelia,  who  hii 
been  kept  in  strict  seclusion  by  her  brother,  I^orenro  Bentivoglio. 
They  are  bothricli,  but  without  parents  ;  however,  as  Cer^-aiites  says 
sententiously,  "  of  orphanage,  weahti  is  au  alleviation."  Impossi- 
bility,  the  knife  of  hope,  cuts  off  this  lady's  lovers  one  by  one,  till 
she  is  at  last  spied  out  by  the  lynx  eyes,  conquering  the  e>-es  of 
Argus,  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Fcrrara.  When  her  frock  begins 
to  betray  the  freedom  of  her  intercourse  with  her  ducal  admirer,  she 
is  despatched  secretly  to  the  bouse  of  a  convenient  cousin,  and  it  is 
here  that  she  gives  birth  to  ihe  infant  delivered  to  Gamboa.  TTie 
owner  of  the  diamond  hat  is  of  course  the  duke  himself^  and  the 
leader  of  his  six  assailants  is  Lorenzo  Bentivoglio,  who  had  by  some 
luck  discovered  this  insult,  as  he  considers  it,  to  his  honour.  Since 
the  duke  is  perfectly  ready  to  marry  the  1-idy  Cornelia,  all  might 
end  happily  at  once,  were  it  not  for  a  cursed  housekeeper,  who,  says 
CervaniL'S,  "as  if  animated  by  the  devil,  to  disturb,  delay,  and 
intricate  the  lady's  remedy."  persuades  her  to  leave  Isunra's  house. 
This  housekeeper,  Ihe  chief  comic  character  of  the  stor)-,  in  point  of 
honour  holds  herself  some  ten  mites  higher  than  the  heavens.  No 
little  extravagance  of  humour  afterwards  arises  by  the  accidental 
presence  in  Isunza's  house  of  a  second  Cornelia,  one  of  ihe  world's 
lost  ones,  introduced  by  a  page  for  his  own  delight  in  his  master's 
absence.  The  duke  at  last  discovers  his  lady  in  the  cottage  of  a 
country  priest,  whillicr  the  housekeeper  had  conveyed  her.  Instead 
of  embracing  her  at  once,  hf  rushes  out  of  the  room,  (hereby  causing 
general  astonishment  in  the  company,  and  iiarticular  lamentation  in 
Cornelia.  This  action  is  unworthy  of  Cervantes,  for  we  find,  after  a 
page  or  two,  that  he  has  only  gone  to  send  a  Eer\'ant  lo  summon  her 
brother  and  the  two  students,  that  there  may  be  a  general  rejoicing. 
But  that  should  have  been  done  hereafter :  as  Macbeth  says,  there 
would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.  He  rclurns,  however, 
immediately  aAer  the  transaction  of  this  business,  and  kisses  his 
beloved,  drinking  her  brtjath,  says  Cervantes,  without  r^arding  tn 
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rhapsody  the  injurious  resuUs  on  the  system  of  carbonic  acid  goF, 
it  Ibe  dinner  hour  comes,  incviubic  m  dcaUi.  and  intemipting  all 
igi.  Nor,  when  the  expected  friends  flirive,  will  the  duke  at  once 
cquaint  them  how  nutter;  stand,  though  he  wai  in  <iuch  a  terrible 
iktng  to  send  for  them.  On  the  tontrarj-,  without  any  other  reason 
lBpi>3irently  than  to  incrciue  the  length  or  the  story,  he  tells  them  he 
||us  changed  his  mind  on  ihc  subject  of  his  manioge  with  Cornelia, 
[and  means  to  wed  a  |>oor  pca&ant  woman  who  is  then  in  the  house. 
Tor  this  untimely  piece  of  wit  he  is  very  nearly  knocked  on  the 
cad  by  Cornelia's  honourable  brother  and  the  two  students, 
fact,  he  only  avoid;;  th.it  mtastrophc  by  introducing  Cornelia  and 
!ic  luby,  which  has  been  adorned,  jterhaps  somewhat  prematurely, 
an  edition  of  the  novels  handsomely  illustrated  by  a  Spanish 
[artist,  with  a  Imuiioni  head  of  hair.  Then  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
I  thai  the  duke  has  put  on  them  the  "  most  discreet  and  savoury  jest 
the  world."  and  so  the  ule  terminates. 

This  novel  of  Ccrvanlcs  has  been  very  closely  imitated  by  Fletcher 
his  "Chances."  The  later  writers,  says  Hallam,  did  not  fail  to 
ipropriate  many  of  the  inventions  of  Fletcher  :  it  is  very  certain  that 
rtchcr  in  his  turn  did  not  fail  to  appropriate,  on  more  than  on'. 
son,  the  inventions  of  Cervantes.  He  who  care:<  to  iuvcsligaic 
nutter  will  find  the  novelist's  i^mboa  represented  by  Don  John, 
Isunza  by  Don  Frederic,  his  two  Cornelias  by  two  Constantias, 
his  Lorenzo  by  Pctruccio  ;  the  DuVeofFcrrara  remains  unaltered. 
cily  as  in  the  novel,  the  scene  of  the  play  is  in  Bologna  and  the 
dijacent  country,  though  all  the  characters  are  apparently  Spanish : 
the  exception  of  the  fifili  act,  the  incidents  of  the  novel  arc  photo- 
iphcd  without  addition  or  omission  in  the  play.  Kvcn  the  little  point 
'  the  duke'i  hat  ia  in  no  way  changed  ;  the  dialogue  is,  however,  every  - 
here  inspired  with  Fletcher's  o*'n  grotesque  humour.  For  instance, 
^hcn  l>on  John  receives  the  b.iby  in  a  bundle,  he  rails  roundly  at 
£ue  (rfiich  would  have  him  raise  a  dairy  for  other  men's  adulteries, 
I  only  rctolves  to  keep  it  as  a  memento  and  warning  for  his  own 
][trovemcnt,  as  people  wear  death's  heads  in  rings.  But  the  fifth 
-'■rges  Trum  An'l  is  superior  to  the  novel.  Instead  of  the 
luruf  the  duke,  and  that  his"  most  discreet  and  savoury 
Kt  in  the  woitd,"  we  have  a  really  interesting  and  powerful  conclusion, 
relator  fituls  himself  in  the  house  of  Peter  Vecchio,  a  teacher 
and  music,  and  a  reputed  wizard,  one  who  can  raise  spirits  or 
evils  al  his  will.  Tlie  duke,  who  is  inconsolable  fur  the  loss  of  hit 
z,  asks  Peter  if  he  can  show  her  to  him.  Peter  puu  on  lanlastic 
^ilirocnt»,  communes  with  his  faxiiilian,  and  (itoducn  ^)^%  Vtd'ftVrf 
rot.  ocxuv.   no,  in;-  n 
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means  of  a  magic  song  set  to  soft  miisic.  The  duke's  desire  to  see 
the  gentle  shape  again  that  left  him  looking  back  at  him  with  smiles, 
the  admonition  of  the  conjuror  that  she  is  but  weak  apparition  and 
thin  air,  forcibly  recall  the  restoration  of  Hcrmionc  to  Antigonus  by 
Paulina,  in  the  "Winter's Tale."  Dame  Oillian,  who  represents  the 
housekeeper  in  the  novel,  holding  the  baby  in  her  arms,  nficrwards 
appears,  eonvinccd  hy  a  spell  alluding  to  her  gout  and  her  lameness, 
her  love  for  old  ctarei  and  canary.  Finally,  she  explains  that  Peter 
Vecchio  is  one  of  her  kinsmen,  whose  house  she  had  sought  with 
Cornelia  and  the  baby,  in  order  to  guard  against  accidents  and  to 
"  torture  their  Donships  for  a  day  or  two." 

The  moral  of  this  story  of  Cer\*antcs  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive. 
WTiat  is  the  profitable  example,  to  justify  its  title  of  "  Exem- 
plai7  "  ?  How  is  it  capable  of  establishing  any  salutarj-  doctrine 
or  of  curing  any  mental  deformity  ?  It  seems  to  have  as  Unle 
ethical  value  as  the  story  of  Susannah,  which  yet  we  know,  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Church  is  wont  to  read  solely  for 
example  of  life  and  instniction  of  manners.  It  certainly  falls  far  short 
of  poetical  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  meddling  housekeeper.  That 
lady's  services  ought  to  have  received  some  recognition  at  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  Her  impertinent  interfcrenci:  was  within  an  are  of 
ruining  for  ever  the  h-ippiness  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  tale,  but 
she  escapes  scot-free.  Still,  the  author  who  leaves  her  flourishing  like 
a  green  hay-tree  did  but  copy  nature.  The  experience  of  the  world 
had  taught  him  that  folly  more  ofien  than  not  is  the  mother  of  good 
fortune,  and  prosperity  the  daughter  of  imprudence. 

The  next  novel  is  lurid  with  the  dark  clouds  of  contending 
passion  :  only  one  stray  sunbeam,  in  the  person  of  a.  parasite, 
steals  once  across  the  stage  occupied  by  the  angry  jealousies  of 
two  rival  women,  of  whose  modesty  the  author  has  laboured  to 
convince  the  reader  with  much  more  sedulity  than  success.  The 
novel,  however,  of  "  The  Two  Maids  " — which,  as  far  as  one  of  them 
is  concerned,  is  certainly  a  misnomer— interests  ihc  reader  incon- 
dnently,  like  the  "  Lady  CorncH.i,"  by  introducing  him  to  a  traveller  on 
horseback,  young  and  handsome,  who  one  cold,  dark  winter  night 
dismounts  at  a  wayside  inti,  some  distance  from  Seville,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  falls  into  a  deep  swoon,  on  the  stone  bench  set 
beside  the  door.  Tlie  traveller,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  woman,  and 
of  course  of  noble  birih,  named  Tht-odosia.  has  been  seduced  by  a 
certain  Mark  Antony,  a  man  possessing  those  goods  which,  says 
Cervantes,  alluding  to  their  origin,  the  world  calls  fortune.  In  a  soh- 
loqiiy  she  informs  us  that  she  expects  to  be  murdered  by  her  brother. 
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accordJincc  with  the  exigencies  of  hU  honour,  and  iltat,  having 

to  this  same  honour,  she  will  herself  murder  Hark  Antony 

he  docs  not  truiTTy  her.      Mark  she  describes  in  stihed  terms, 

re  intended  to  be  serious,  but  which  are  far  more  naturally  set  in 

ludicrous  lyric  of  which  they  form  the  burden,  sung  by  the 

ipudent  Altisidora  to  soften  the  hard  heart  of  the  heroic  Don.     *'  I 

ill  go  tcek."  cries  Theodosi-t.  "  this  second  deceiver  /Eneas,  this 

c]  and  &ithlc55  Bircnas,"    The  reader  will  remember  the  bold 

[waiting  woman's 

CokX  Ititnio,  fii0tivo  Kaeas, 
lUnbbu  te  »ccompA&e,  a\\k  le  avencas. 

[  way,  whom  not  e^-crybody  perhaps  recalls  so  readily  as 
lAlti&idora,  i-S  a  subsidiary  andcum|urativc1y  unimport- 
it  character  in  the  Orlando  of  ,\riosto— a  certain  Duke  of  Zealand, 
rho«e  abandonment  of  Olirapia,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland, 
}n  a  dctcrt  i!>lafiti,  is  copied  from  Uvid\  KpisUe  of  Ariatinc  to  Theseus. 
Ilieodonn's  brother  Raphael  soon  arrives  at  the  same  inn  in  search 
)f  her,  and,  delaying  for  the  nonce  a  sanguinary  vengeance  on  his 
aster,  accompanies  her  in  search  of  her  fugiltvc  swain.  She  has 
iffident  cash  for  the  eipcdilion,  for.  as  she  naively  confesses — ap- 
cnlly  zs  a  matter  of  coutbc,  and  n-ithout  the  least  confusion — she 
jt  her  hand,  befOTc  leaving  home,  seven  or  eight  tiroes  into  her 
tlher'a  strong  box,  and  drew  it  out  each  time  hitl  cf  gold  crowns, 
rbc  reader  will  compare  her  contkict  with  tlwt  of  Jessica  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,'"  gilding  hetnelf  with  her  father's  golden  ducats 
the  night  she  left  the  unhajipyjew  for  ever,  in  the  Christian 
impany  nf  her  lover  Lorenzo.  This,  however,  is  a  point  in 
rhich  hotwur  ts  not  interested,  and  it  pa&xcs  accordingly  wiih- 
it  observation.  On  their  way  tho'y  meet  with  one  who  ho^  been 
abbed  and  left  lulf  naked,  bound  tu  a  tree  liy  f^ntJeierfis,  or  high- 
raymcn.  l*hta  pcnon,  after  tellmg  ihem  three  gross  lalselioodi 
Micceuion — anothvr  point  in  which  InMiour  is  as  little  Interested 
in  theft— "^  fuund  by  the  a*tutc  Thcudosia  tu  be  a  woman. 
ler  can  have  been  bartiarously  bored,  and,  says  Thcodosia,  after- 
rafdt  Tccotmting  the  circumstance  tu  her  brother,  "  through  the 
rmduvsof  her  exn.  I  Apicd  tlic  truth."  It  is  certain  she  was  very 
ittle  likely  tu  j[et  it  out  of  her  lips.  She  advises  Leocadia — for 
thit  lady  u  called — to  dose  these  tale-tcIUng  orifices  with  a 
toncl  of  pini  vax.     Lcocadiii,  tJic  other  maiden  beroine,  is  of  much 

iloria.     She  too  is  of  noble  binli,  she 
1   iililcM  nirenuA,  who  has  sent  his  soul 
ilo  her  thnitt)th  his  eyc«,  tho<ii;h  fortunately  only  in  the  minor 
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proniiae  ormarriage,  and  not  after  having  gathered  from  her,  as 
the  luckless  Theodosia,  U  dernier  don  de  ramoitrtux  uurd.  SW 
loo  is  deicnnincd  to  seek  Mnrk  AntoD}',  aod  to  exact  Teogeuee, 
not  forgetting  to  murder  Tlieodosia  if  she  can  meet  with  hei ;  and 
she  too,  in  fine,  has  robbed  her  father.  "  Without  any  fear."  »fae 
says,  "  r  stole  a  dress  from  one  of  my  father's  jtagcs,  and  a  consda* 
al)le  quantity  of  money  from  my  father  himself; "  and  she  adds  the 
moral  rellection  that  opportunity  fuciiitatcs  and  levels  all  incot- 
veniences  to  carry  into  efTea  an  evil  design.  One  of  the  saagt 
reasons  she  adduces  for  quitting  her  hotne  is.  that  she  might  be  able  Id 
tear  her  hair  more  at  her  case  abroad.  Kaphae)  and  the  two  so- 
called  maids  arrive  at  Barcelona,  of  which  Cer%-antcs  takes  occasion 
to  give  an  exceedingly  romplimcntar)-  description. 

The  party  is  represented  reaching  that  city  a  little  hefoce  suniCL 
After  admiring  its  beautiful  situation,  they  go  on  to  praise  it  in  sub 
higliHown  terms  as  in  mos^t  Spanish  writers  would  give  evidence  o( 
extravagant  insincerity ;  but  which  in  Cervantes,  as  he  is  more  spuing 
in  the  use  of  them,  maybe  taken  perhaps  with  a  very  trifling  discount 
to  represent  his  real  sentiments.  In  the  estimation  of  that  company 
he  tells  us,  Earcelona  was  the  flower  of  all  fair  cities  of  the  worid, 
the  honour  of  Spain,  the  fear  and  terror  of  neighbouring  and  diaUDt 
foes,  the  darling  and  delight  of  its  inhabitants,  the  defence  of 
strangers,  the  school  of  chivalry,  the  example  of  loyalty,  and,  in  fine, 
(he  satisfaction  of  all  that  of  a  great,  famous,  rich,  and  well-founded 
city  a  discreet  and  curious  desire  could  demand.  The  greater  pan 
of  this  panegyric  is  still  supported  by  the  latest  editions  of  Fwd's 
"Handbook."  He  allows  ihc  site  to  he  one  of  the  Icrt-cliest  in 
Europe,  but  the  tall  smoking  chimneys,  the  children  of  manufactuting 
ndustr)',  though  they  have  increased  its  riches,  have  added  Utile  to 
its  loveliness. 

On  the  way  lo  this  lauded  city  Raphael  falls  in  love 
l-eocadia;  in  a  metaphor,  common  apparently  to  all  languagi 
his  heart  bums  for  her.  Her  beauty  acts  on  him,  says  the  atithofi 
like  a  spark  on  gunjiowder.  l-'inatty,  he  resolves  to  gel  the  Ltdy 
by  fair  means,  if  not  by  foul.  At  Barcelona  they  find  Ua^ 
Antony  the  betniyer.  distinguished  by  a  green  bat,  garnished  wJfli 
a  rich  band  apparently  of  diamonds.  This  diamond  hat,  of  coune, 
recalls  that  in  the  "  l^dy  Cornelia."  It  was  obviously  one  of 
the  foolish  fashionable  extravagances  of  the  age.  Immediately  both 
maids  sci  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  him,  as  Lucy  Lockctt  and 
I'olly  Peachum  in  the  case  of  Captain  Machcath.  Mark  Antony  is 
engaged  in  a  street  squabble,  and  both  ladies  peiform  feais  of  arms 
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rums  of  the  luckless  Nicosia,  ruins  «n  ivhkh  the  blood  of  your  brave 
and  unhappy  defenders  isyethardlydry  !"  ThenjaddreMingthebTolccn 
sioncs  just  .IS  if  they  undcrstoocl  him, — ihe  proper  condition,  says 
Cen'antes,  the  student  of  human  nature,  of  the  afflicted  who,  cairinl 
away  by  Ihcir  imagination,  say  and  do  things  entirely  out  of  reason 
and  propriety, — "  Ah  me  1 "  he  cries,  "  if  you  possessed  sense  of  grid", 
as  indeed  you  do  not,  wc  might  now  in  this  solitude  in  which  we  are 
bewail  together  our  miseries,  and  maybe  lessen  them  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  common  misfortune.  You  truly,  O  fallen  towers,  have 
still  the  hope  of  being  sonic  day  raised  once  more,  though  not  indeed 
for  50  noble  a  defence  as  that  in  which  you  fell ;  but  I,  unhappy, 
what  hope  remains  for  me,  even  though  restored  to  my  former  stale 
of  freedom,  of  escape  from  sorrow?  Such  is  ray  distress,  that  even  in 
my  liberty  I  had  no  delight  :  how  then  can  I  have  any,  or  hope  to 
have  any,  in  my  present  slavery?" 

Several  curious  Turkish  customs  are  described  tn  this  novel,  as, 
for  instance,  the  ceremonies  on  tlie  investiture  of  a  new  Fachalidc, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  sealed  parchment  containing  the  reiitfmeia  or 
formal  account  of  the  administration  of  the  new  Pacha's  predecessor. 
Also  we  hear  that  all  suits  except  matrimonial  arc  despatched  out 
of  hand,  or,  as  the  S|)aniards  say — with  that  remarkabJe  yet  by  no 
means  rare  opposition  in  idiomatic  langu.igc^ — on  foot  Among  these 
barbarians,  if,  says  Cervantes,  they  are  so  in  this  matter,  the  Cadi  is 
competent  judge  of  all  causes.  He  abridges  ihera  on  his  nail,  and 
gives  sentence  in  a  single  putT,.  beyond  all  appeal.  Also,  he  tells  us 
that  "tliis  damned  sect,"  referring  to  the  Mussulman  religion,  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  grey  hains  :  in  which,  by  the  way,  it  presents  a 
favourable  contrast  to  the  piety  of  most  of  the  author's  Christian 
protagonists,  both  male  and  female.  Also,  we  learn  that  matrimonial 
infidelity  on  either  side  is  not  confined  lo  Christendom.  1-conisa, 
hardly  less  lovely  than  Helen,  and  of  w  hose  excellence  human  know- 
ledge, it  seems,  can  scarce  do  more  than  spell  the  alphabet's  first 
letter,  is  the  occasion,  like  her,  of  no  small  measure  of  tears  no 
little  amount  of  crime,  falsehood,  robbery,  and  murder.  IJkc  Helen, 
too,  she  lights  on  lovers  wherex-er  she  appears.  Two  Pachas  and  a 
Cadi,  in  addition  to  the  Liberal  Lover  and  his  rival  Cornelius,  are 
competitors  for  her  affection.  The  Cadi's  heart  especially  becomes 
cinders  for  her,  and  the  plot  is  formed  out  of  their  different  devices  to 
obtain  their  common  end.  Hut  unlike  Helen,  or  La  Fontaine's 
"Fianc^  du  Roi  deOarbc,''  Alaciel, 

Vcnvc  dc  hnit  gatanti,  il  U  prit  poor  pacelle. 
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setting  asule  Oic  (leccadSlloes  of  the  two  ladies,  who,  to  follow  their 
TcDion,  deceive  both  father  niul  mother  with  ns  httle  compunction 
of  conscience  u  sweet  Anne  Page,  wfau  can  t>e  s^d  in  defence 
of  the  condud  of  the  gcnllcman  ?  To  seduce  one  woman, 
to  deceive  onoilwt  by  pronme  of  luoniu^e,  and  to  gpeak  lightly 
of  both  circumstances  as  things  of  little  importance  and 
be  done  without  .iny  scniple  —  iiuch  conduct  as  this,  thoti. 
common  enough  in  (ashionah)c  society,  is  scarcely  such  as 
should  eviicct  to  meet  with  in  .in  cxcnipbry  novel  This  is  rather 
the  defiiruetion  of  grKxl  inonncni  tlian  their  edification.  Cervantes, 
instead  of  building  by  his  stor)'  the  walls  of  the  dty  of  morality, 

AmphioD  by  his  wng  the  walls  of  Thebes,  has  caused  them  to 

down  flat,  as  Joshua  with  his  priests  and  his  ram's  horns  de- 
molished the  walU  of  Jericho.    Such  conduct  in  a  professed  moralist 
is  hard  to  be  understood.     lu  meaning  is  enwrapped,  like  the  "  suu 
mun  Dotiny"  of  Edgar  in  "King  Lear,"  in  much  painful  unccrtaintyi 
It  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  and 
down  in  the  same  category-  a<>  Wagner's  particoloured  raiment  durin; 
compoMtiun,  or  Comtc's  intToducLion  of  his  maid-of-alt-work  int(^ 
Posilirist  Calendar  of  Saints. 

In  ihe  time  of  Cervantes  the  Metlilcrrancan  Sea  was  infest 
the  light  pimtical  quarter  galleys  of  Darbar)-  and  .Mgiers.   The  hous 
of  Spanish,  Itatiao,  and  Sicilian  gentlemen  resident  on  the  sea-coasi 
were  harried  by  these  corsairs.     Incursions  were  made  into  ih 
pleasure -gardens  luid  all  die  festive  company  carried  off  at  one  fd 
swoojt.     Ransom  was  the   object  which  these  marine  robbers 
chicHy   in   view.     "The    Liberal   Lover"   is    the  title  of  one 
Cervantes'  tales,  in  which  a  certain  Richard,  the  hero,  and  a  lad 
OAined  I.«onit3,  whom  he  loves  unloved — '*  a  lioness  for  me,  but  f< 
others  a  meek  sheep,"  lamcnrs  her  lover,  punning  on  her  name — a 
the  wretched  subjects  of  one  of  tiiesc  numerous  piratical  raids.  They 
hftvc  one  May  rooming,  observes  Richard  with  pathetic  exactitodc^ 
Jtat  cne  year,  three  days,  and  five   liours  ago,  been   taken   fro: 
TiapUM)  In  Sicily,  and  meet  once  more  after  various  adventures 
in  NiccHua,  a  rich  j:   '  .cd  rity  of  Cyprus,  which  was  actually. 

lost  by  Venice  in  an  <  m  against  the  Turks  in  1570. 

The  novel  i>  chicHy  distinguished  for  the  elegant  opening  add 
lu  this  dty  uttered  by  the  captive  Christian  hero,  while  gazing  on  i» 
rained  walls  and  battlements.  Richard  is  re[>rescntcd  standing  on  a 
hill  in  the  early  muming  light,  overlooking  the  lately  dilapidated 
lown,  bitterly  lanienting  hti  own  lot,  and  comparing  it  wiih  tliai 
of  ibc  dcvaiutcd  city  before  him.    "  Abs  I  "  he  n%hs^  **  UxnKtxull^ 
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in  his  occasions  j  the  latter  is  the  Cadi's  wife,  who«  proposals  lo 
Mahaimit's  friend  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  might  make 
Mnhamiit  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  commiiting  himidf 
lightly  and  w'antonly  to  a'  contract  in  which  she  is  the  other 
contracting  t^^rty,  and  which  death  only  can  dissolve.  When  »re 
read  about  the  natural  conduct  of  Cervantes'  novels,  and  the  pro- 
;priety  of  action  of  their  several  characters,  we  eannot  include  under 
this  panegyric  the  representation  of  the  behaviours  of  the  several 
persons,  sometimes  unknonn  an<l  Komettmes  opposed  to  one  another, 
whose  necks  we  find,  nevertheless,  brought  under  the  nuptial  yokelw 
satisfy  the  public  craving  of  his  time. 

*'  It  is  an  ill  wind,"  says  the  adage,  "  which  blows  nobody  any 
good."  Cervantes'  iraprisoninent  in  Algiers  was  no  doubt  sufficiently 
irksome  to  himself.  In  "  The  Spanish- English  Lady "  he  calls 
liberty  the  thing  most  loved  not  only  by  rational,  but  by  irratiooal 
animals.  In  the  novel  of  "The  Liberal  J,over"  he  speaks  of  a 
return  to  one's  native  land  safe  and  sound  after  a  long  captivity,  and 
a  ^Hctory  over  one's  enemies,  as  the  two  greatest  contentments  which 
this  life  allows.  Hut  had  his  lines  fallen  for  him  always  in  the  plea- 
sant places  of  home,  we  should  probably  never  have  received  from 
hiro,  certainly  not  invested  with  such  accuracy  of  detail,  his  comedy 
"La  Oran  Sultana, "  in  which  the  heroine,  a  S]>anish  lady,  racbes 
her  rank  at  the  cost  of  her  Christianity,  nor  the  two  novels  aJresd)' 
mentioned,  nor  the  story  of  the  captive  in  ''  Don  Quixote,"  nor  the 
"Trade  or  Custom'  of  Algiers,"  nor  the  "  Bafios  of  Algiers,"  which 
was  publinlied  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  This  last,  which  he 
calls  a  comedy,  is  about  cijually  comic  with  Dante's  "  Infeinoi" 
Both  dramas  and  novels,  which  have  another  simiWiiy  than  that  of 
a  common  subject,  were  very  likely  written  with  a  purpose.  Cfix* 
vantes,  remembering  his  own  suftering3,,wa3  probably  animated  by  i 
zeal  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  longed  to  become  the 
leader  of  at  lea^t  a  Itteiary  u'usade. 

"  The  Liberal  Lover  "  has  been  often  dramatised.  Pcrhaiis  two 
of  the  best  versions  of  it  lor  the  stagt  are  those  of  De  iicudi^ri  and 
Guerin  de  Bouscal.  These  versions  were  produced  much  about  the 
same  lime.  What  little  dmnges  have  been  made  by  their  respective 
authors  are  questionable  improvements.  The  sentiments  of  Scud^ri, 
the  rival  of  Comeiilc,  as  Elkanah  Settle  w-is  the  rival  of  Dryden, 
offer  a  curious  contrast  m  tlieir  extreme  artificiality  with  the  nataial 
sobriety  of  chose  of  Cervantes.  Both  Bouscal  and  Scuderi  have  pic 
served  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  hero  in  the  last  act,  in  giving  a 
ZDZsUeas  whom  he  adores  to  a  rival  whom  he  despises,  for  no  other 
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'  reason,  apparcotiy,  than  to  maintain  his  title  of  "  The  Liberal  Lm-cr." 
The  latter  has  however  added  to  extravagance  of  action  extravagaiKc 
of    language.      Lcandrc,     for    instance,  the    protagonist,   addresses 

'  Leonise  and  his  rival  thus  :— 

I'ainirt'VDiii  ea  joujrr  un  lot^  n<nii)>rc  d'anneca  ; 
Que  vo«  f^lcitci  nc  loirnt  jam«»  tiornc««  : 
Ciel.  exBuynnt  mn  vui*  ijai  »'«It*c  pour  eot, 
Rend  )n  aura!  CT>niens  111c  }c  mii  malhcurcux. 

Bouscal  has  made  his  hero  speak  with  much  more  reserve. 
Cervantes  was  a  favourite  of  Bouscal.  Besides  a  irTivesty  of  "The 
Lil>cril  I-over,"  he  added  his  grain  to  the  SiKiniard's  pile  of  glory  by 
his  comedies  of  *'  Dom  Quixote  de  la  Manchc,"  and  "  Le  Gouveme- 
ment  de  Sanche  Pansa." 

The  only  novel  of  Cervantes  not  already  cotisidered  is 
"The  Spanish- English  Lady."  Sismondi  contents  himself  widi 
alluding  to  it  thus :— "  L'Espagnole-Anglaise,  il  est  vrai,  nous 
monlrc  combicn  Cervantes  dtait  loin  de  connattrc  oeux  qu'il 
Dommait  Ics  hifretiques,  autant  qu'il  connaissait  les  Maures." 
Cenantcft,  as  wc  have  seen,  tnnde  some  curious  mistakes  in  Moorish 
inatters  but  hi*  representation  of  English  matters  was  not  so  foreign 
to  OUT  countT)'  in  his  time  m  the  reader  of  Sismondi,  wthout  further 
exomination,  might  imagine.  In  the  6rstplare,  the  story  is  built  upon 
an  event  which  actually  happened— that  is,  the  capture  of  Cadiz  In 
151)6  by  Etixabelh's  rommandcrs.  Nor  was  the  fear  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  altogether  grourtdlcss  in  those  days,  nor  the  later- 
femice  of  the  Maiden  Queen  in  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  subjects 
grossly  xmlikcly-  Cervantes  has  merely  erred  in  mattcnt  of  minor 
moment.  Among  thcw  may  be  included  the  somewhat  rare  English 
names  of  the  penons  of  his  runative.  Wc  have  a  Captain  Clotaldo 
and  his  w-ifc  Catalina — ^thc  n^mc,  by  the  way,  of  the  wife  of  the  author 
himself — who  bring  up  Isaliel  the  heroine  in  their  house  in  Ixndon. 
Anulher  Rngliah  naval  captain  is  called  the  Baron  de  Lansac,  and 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  Queen,  L^y  TansL  Isabel,  the 
moid  of  Cadiz,  is  red-tuircd.  Ferlups  from  a  Spanish  point  of  view, 
or  indeed  an  English  one  in  Elizabeth's  da)'5,  such  a  coiffure  might  be 
regiLrded  ax  a  rcrommcndatioD,as  it  undoubtedly  was  in  the  Augustan 
era  of  ancient  Rome.  At  jtresent,  popular  opinion  is  not  prejudiced 
in&vottr  ofthitinnicular  accident  of  ornament.  Certainly,  Cen-antcs 
was  weQ  coateni  with  her.  "  iShc  seemed,"  he  m>'S|  in  a  passage 
whidi  dww*  hii  easy  and  elegant  use  of  similes — "  >he  seemed  a  star 
or  '    '  '>>   moving  through   the   region  of  fire   on   a  titll  and 

•<r<  :,  or  B  funbcam    whitU  aV  da'jVKci^  iiv*ict.w«:v  \v 
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through  a  moiinuin  gorge."  With  such  fairn«s  she  is  soon  furnished 
with  lovers.  Of  these  the  favoured  one  is  Richard  Clotaldo,  the 
captoin's  son.  He  cannot  marry  her,  however,  since  no  marriage 
among  those  or  noble  blood  in  England  is  legal  without  the  Queen's 
consent.  Elizabeth  takes  an  interest  in  this  couple,  which  will  not 
»cem  improbable  when  we  remember  the  sentence  attributed  to  I-ord 
Digby,  that  her  gallants  were  her  ministers,  and  her  ministers  her 
gallants,  and  that  her  reign  was  happy  because  it  was  a  reign  of  love. 
Sent  on  a  naval  expedition  by  Elizabeth,  Richard  captures — with  the 
disgraceful  device,  by  the  way,  of  hoisting  false  colours — a  vessel 
laden  with  diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  spice,  and  bearing  amongst  it* 
passengers  Isabel's  parents,  whom  he  takes  back  with  him  to  London- 
The  anagnosis  is  eft'ccted  by  a  mote  on  the  right  car.  The  valorous 
Richard,  armed  with  all  his  rich  and  resplendent  armour,  is  about  to 
;ive  the  hand  of  Isabel,  when  a  small  black  cloud  arises  in  the 
shape  of  another  suitor.  This  is  the  Count  Arnesto,  the  son  oX  Lady 
Tansi.  He  too  lias  had  his  soul  burnt  in  the  light  of  Isabel's  eyes. 
His  mother,  finding  other  methods  of  preventing  Isabel's  marrijige 
with  Richard  inetifcctua],  conceives  with  a  woman's  ingenuity,  and 
with  a  woman's  resolution  carries  out,  the  idea  of  poisoning  her,  under 
the  pretext  of  giving  her  medicine  for  her  good.  The  luckless  Isabel 
swallows  the  dire  dose  in  a  dish  of  sweetmeat,  and  soon  after  becotiKS 
black  in  the  face.  Nor  this  only.  She  loses  her  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 
and  red  hair.  She  hid  certainly  died,  but  fur  some  marvellous 
medicine,  pulverised  horn  of  unicorn,  which  her  gracious  Majesty 
happened  to  have  by  her.  Becoming  from  a  marvel  of  beauty  % 
monster  of  ugliness,  she  returns  to  Cadiz,  but  not  bcfwe  the  (aithful 
Richard  has  promised  to  follow  her  thither,  and  claim  her  for  his 
bride.  At  Cadiz  she  receives,  after  a  while,  a  letter  from  Lxindoo, 
telling  her  that  Richard  has  been  assassinated  by  Count  Amcsto. 
She  determines  therefore  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life,  and  is 
on  the  doorsteps  of  a  nunnery  when  Richard  himself  appears.  He 
has  escaped  with  a  severe  wound,  been  capttircd  on  his  way  to  Cadu, 
and  sent  to  Algiers,  whence  he  has  been  redeemed  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Holy^Trinily,  an  existent  society  of  the  time,  dedicated  to  the 
redemption  of  Spanish  captives  from  the  Moors.  Tbcy  marry,  and 
all  the  multitude  of  people  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  mighty 
man-els.  Of  this  novel  the  author  has  himself  given  us  the  example 
or  moral.  It  may,  he  says,  teach  us  of  how  la^e  power  is  virtue, 
and  of  how  large,  loveliness  :  since  they  suffice  in  society,  and  each  by 
itself  suffices,  to  enamour  even  their  very  foes;  and  how  Heaven  is 
able  to  produce  out  of  our  greatest  adversity  oui  greatest  profit 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morals  of  Cervantes'  talcs,  few  wilt 
deny  what  unTonuiuilely,  in  this  degeoerate  world,  is  of  f.ir  more  im- 
portance— ilieir  entertainment.  The  ofiinioQ  cuiKcssed  by  Hallam  is, 
that  they  are  too  short  to  rivet  the  interest.  The  tables  of  ^sop 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  length,  but,  if  they  are  really  unmtcrest- 
Ing,  generation  after  generation  has  been  agreeably  deceived.  Short 
as  Cervantet*  stories  maybe  in  words,  they  are  not  deficient  in  deeds. 
Few  authon,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  comprise  so  wide  a  variety  of 
incident  in  so  small  a  quantity  of  pages.  At  least,  Cervantes  has 
avoided  an  error  £ir  more  common  than  that  charged  against  him  by 
the  critic.  His  talcs  are  never  so  lengthy  as  to  make  our  interest 
languish,  never  so  tedious  as  to  nuke  its  earnest  to  look  upon  the 
shore.  Not  unwisely,  he  slops  before  men  with  uplifted  hands 
cry  "  Hold,  it  is  enough."  At  lea^t,  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  Eiem-fl 
plary  KoveU  as  Johnson  sud,  probably  without  much  fear  of  contra-^ 
diction,  of  Mihon'a  "  Paradise  Lost,"—"  Sir,  no  man  ever  wished  it 
longer." 

These  tales  have  delighted  many  times,  and  have  been  translated 
into  many  tongues.    Not  alone  for  their  author  have  ilicsc  imaginings 
been  companions  in  captivity,  and  made  society  out  ai  solitude:  many 
people  of  many  lartds  have  they  sustained  in  sorrow,  and  led  kindly  ^ 
to  content.    Our  own  interest  in  them  ought  10  be  no  light  one,  for,  ■ 
beyond  their  intrinsic  worth,  we  owe  to  them,  according  to  Mr.  I^ock* 
but,  the  romances  of  Waverley.      Scott,  says  that  amiable  author, 
cKpceascd  the  "most  unbounded"  admiration  for  Cervantes,  andfl 
allowed  that  his  novels,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  reader,  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  cxccUing  in  fiction.     How  greatly  the  stage 
is  indebted  to  them  has  been  only  shown  in  some  small  degree.    To 
dilate  on  Cervantes'  power  of  painting  character  and  of  expressing 
affectsan,  on  the  naiural  flcqtience  of  hts  events,  and  the  limpid  chaste- 
neu  of  his  reflections,  on  his  generally  enteruining  selection  of  cir- 
cumstance and  its  concise  expression,  would  be  but  acinm  agert.     It 
has  been  d»ne  over  and  over  again,  and  a  man  may  be  better  occu* 
pied,  u  the  Italuns  say,  than  in  bottling  a  cloud.    One,  however,  of  fl 
bis  exccUenccs  seems  to  have  been  not  sufficiently  eulogised,  and  one  ™ 
of  his  cscesKs  -  for,  with  Sadi,  we  must  not  regard  his  thonis  as  tlie 
jasmine  and  the  rose— nut  sufficiendy  tcnsurcd.     The  excellence  is 
that  of  his  oiigiliality.     Not  many  writers  have  less  to  thank  their  ^ 
predecetMon  for  than  Cervantes.     He  did  not,  as  his  great  coniem-  ■ 
potary  did  not,  Tt>)uire  the  ([wrctaclcs  of  books  to  read  Nature  with. 
Every  one  at  his  nosegays  is  made  up  of  flowers  gathered  oui  of  his 
own  garden.     He  has  not,  like  many  another  authot,  CvAnUK<;d  ^ 
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his  own  part  nothing  but  the  ribbon  by  which  they  are  bound 
together.  He  has  not  endeavoured  to  make  light  from  darkness  by 
a  ditn,  cold  painted  copy  of  another's  ardent  flame.  If  he  has,  as  ire 
have  seen,  treated  more  than  once  the  same  subject,  he  has  varied 
its  tone  by  the  unconfined  spirit  of  his  imagination,  as  the  colour  of 
every  day  is  diversi6ed  by  the  many-tinted  radiances  of  the  dawn. 
His  excess  is  to  be  found  in  his  poetry,  for  which  he  was,  according 
to  the  best  Spanish  critics,  eminently  unfitted,  and  which  he  has 
unfortunately  haled  by  the  hair  into  too  many  of  his  tales.  Above  al^ 
"  The  Little  Gipsy  Girl  "  has  cause  to  lament  this  luckless  introduc- 
tion. His  true  poetry  lies  in  his  prose,  and  his  metrical  attempts 
seem,  as  was  said  of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  be  the  result  of  a  pure 
effort  of  diligence  and  little  beside,  made  with  labour,  as  a  man  casts 
up  his  ledger,  but  without  love. 

His  novels  generally  are  not  of  those  which  a  man  takes  up,  looks 
at,  lays  down,  and  never  remembers  to  take  up  again.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  affections,  and  his  simple  style  irradiates  the  dullest 
intelligence,  as  daylight  illumines  the  darkest  room.  He  is  not 
wholly  free — perhaps  no  man  can  be — from  the  superstition  of  his 
time,  but  when  he  sails  across  that  idle  sea,  at  least  he  sails  across  it 
in  the  bark  of  wisdom.  The  night  of  ignorance  now  and  then  over- 
shadows us,  but  in  that  night  we  may  always  behold  a  star. 

JAMES    MEW. 


^OyER'STIMULATION  IN  WOMEN. 

'EW  men  of  acule  observation,  and  very  few  medical  men, 
can  ha*-c  failctl  to  observe  the  increasing  use,  or  rather  one 
3iild  My  abuse,  of  alcoholic  stimulantt  by  women  during  the 
post  ten  or  fifteen  yeara.  \N'hcn  \  say  by  women,  I  do  not  confine 
ihe  obscn-ation  to  any  particular  cJa-ss.  I  believe  ovcr-stinmbtion 
among  women,  Just  now,  aBecis  every  grade  of  societj-.  My  own  per- 
sonal czpcneoce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  middle  classes,  and  to 
these  my  rcmarlcs  will  for  the  most  p.irt  rcrer  ;  btit  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  both  from  what  1  have  obsened  and  read,  and  aUo  from 
what  I  have  heard  upon  reliable  authority,  that  this  habit  of  over- 
nimulatton  is  prevalent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  among  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes.  How  this  incrcausing  ^'icc  is  pauperising  still  further  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  few  will  deny.  Here  let  me  remark,  lest  I  may  be 
thought  a  panisan.  that  I  have  but  scant  sympathy  for  total  abstainers. 
1  believe  that  the  moderate  use  of  good  beer,  wine,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  fiph'its,  is  decidedly  conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  I  am 
unconvinced  even  by  such  advocates  of  total  abstinence  as  Drs.  Car- 
penter ai>d  Richardson.  I  still  regard  alcohol  as  a  food,  tender 
medical  mpenision  I  believe  it  to  Ijc  an  invaluable  medicine  j  and 
certainly  it  is  a  lunuiy.  As  a  luxur)*,  of  course,  it  is  unnecessary ;  but 
so  also  are  more  than  half  the  articles  which  make  up  a  modem 
dinner :  for  that  matter,  chain  and  labtcn  arc  not  accessary  ;  but  they 
^idd  to  our  confort  If  the  moderate  use  or  alcoholic  beverages  be 
hurtful  to  out  health  or  longevity,  we  have  no  more  buidness  to 
out  Af^tflst  it  than  wc  have  against  soup,  fish,  and  fttirm  at  a 
Jnner.pany.  Let  us  be  conasteni,  and  if  alcohol  be  proved  prcju- 
lictal  10  health  in  any  and  every  form,  then  wc  must  dlttcouragc  its  use 
rcD  in  the  stricicfit  moderation.  I  deny  that  ii  is  injurious  in  mode- 
tlioiu  On  the  coatnir)-,  1  not  unly  give  it  a  pbce  as  a  luxury,  but  claim 
'  it  a  place  as  a  mcilicinc,  and  as  a  food.  Any  one  who  lias  watched 
cffecU  in  fever  or  pneumonia  (inl1anun:ition  of  tlie  lungs)  of  a  low 
t,  win  readily  rlau  it  a^  a  medical  agent  of  high  value  ;  while  as 
.  food,  who  can  deny  it  a  place  as  %uch  thai  has  seen  paiicuis  in  the 
.  iCige  of  cooiumption,  or  other  wasting  diseases,  live  cntircl)'  on 
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wine  and  spirits  for  weeks  ?  Notwiclislaading  all  this,  Dr.  Richardson 
him5cir  cannot  more  liigWy  disapprove  of  the  general  use  of  wiDcs 
and  spirits  by  women  than  I  do.  I-ct  me  obseree  here  that  1  exclude 
all  reference  to  over-sliniulation  by  men  in  this  paper  :  it  is  a  separate 
subject ;  and,  also,  T  cxdudc  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  total 
abstinence,  as  foreign  to  my  subject ;  I,  further,  dismiss  the  so-called 
■religious  phase  of  the  question.  Violent  jurttsan-s  may,  however,  be 
reminded  tiiat  the  first  mirack  of  Christ  was  to  change  water  into 
wine  al  a  wedding-rea;st,  and  al  His  la^t  supper  He  and  His  apostle* 
partook  of  wine.  Having  so  far  cleared  the  ground,  let  me,  so  to 
speak,  cnimciatc  my  text,  which  is  this :  That  in  the  pmtnt  day 
iMmen,  t'n  ei'ery  tiast  of  iodety^  otvr-stitnuiate.  Of  course,  I  need 
hardly  &ay  I  do  not  mean  all  women  ;  but  1  du  mean  a  considerable 
number  of  wotneo  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  number  is  targelj* 
increasing  year  by  year.  Now,  how  am  I  to  define  Dirr-stlmulation? 
Where  is  one  to  draw  the  line  between  that  amount  of  alcohol  which 
is  detrimental  and  that  which  is  conducive  to  health  ?  It  is  not  pos- 
uSible  to  lay  clown  any  absolute  rule  as  to  ([uantiiy  ;  but  I  absolutely 
assert  that  a  woman  ought  never  to  take  stimulants,  except  during 
illness,  and  then  only  under  medical  advice,  unltss  with  her  mni/j~ 
only  with  dinner  and  supper,  or  lunch  and  dinner,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Tliere  are  special  reasons  why  the  female  sex  is  liable  to  fail 
into  excess  in  the  matter  of  stimulation,  which  will  be  referred  lo 
presently,  and  which  render  the  strict  observance  of  the  above  rule 
most  advisable.  I  rciJcat,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  fuaitfit/ 
which  a  woman  may  take  daily,  and  yet  it  is  ver)-  necessary  to  be  pre- 
cise in  this  matter.  Women  always  say  they  take  "  very  little,"  even 
an  habitual  drunkard  will  gravely  assure  you  that  she  only  takes 
**very  little."  We  must  never  be  led  into  giving  a  woman  such 
indefinite  ad^ncc  as  thai  of  St,  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  Drink  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  /i/t/e  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake."  Most  probably 
Timothy  was  dyspeptic,  and  St.  Paul's  advice  was  wise  ;  but  only 
tell  a  woman  with  feeble  digestion  lo  take  a  "  little  "  wine,  and  fcifl 
to  define  the  exact  quantity,  and  the  cJianccs  arc  that  in  twelve 
months  she  will  lake  it  in  excess  of  what  is  required,  or  is  compatible 
with  healtli.  I  Jo  not  at  all  mean  that  the  woman  will  become  a 
drunkard  :  I  only  say  slie  will  lapse  into  over- stimulation — she  will 
injure  her  health.  I  may  remark  that  it  is  not  the  person  who  gets 
drunk  orca-sionally  who  is  so  much  ruining  his  constitution,  as  the 
individual  who  day  by  day  indulges  in  over- stimulation.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  foundation  of  disease  is  laid— slight  daily  excess ;  and  the 
id  is  certain,  if  the  pcrsou  live  sufficiently  long.    Vi,'€  can  assure  an/ 


iroinmn  who  is  constantly  over-stimulating  that  one  day  she  will  get 
gout,  or  kiduc)'  disease,  or  bnun  disease,  or  disease  of  the  liver — the 
i^tal  cirrbosis — fuUuwed  by  dropsy,  i  stated  how  difficult  it  was  to 
define  the  amount  which  a  woman  may  daily  take  with  impunity,  and 
1  intiMcd  upon  only  taking  stimulants  with  food.  Now,  it  is  quite 
lin  that,  unless  cootra-indicated  by  disease,  a  woman  in  health 
ly  take  with  advantage  a  glass  of  good  ale  with  lunch,  and  also 
dinner,  or  with  dinner  and  supper,  according  as  the  meals  are 
;cd.  Those  who  prefer  wine  may  have,  instead  of  beer,  a 
ipic  of  glasses  of  claret,  cariowilz,  bock,  chablis,  or  btugundy  ;  and 
as  can  aflbrd  it  may  drink,  instead  of  these,  two  glasses  of  cham- 
le.  Pott  and  sherry  are  dangerous  wines  for  women,  and  had 
better  be  avoided.  Such  is  tnodetation,  and  such  will  most 
ly  conduce  to  health  and  longevity. 
Let  mc  DOW  examine  what  actually  obtains  in  the  world  around 
and  I  will  divide  wdely  into  ttirec  classeii,  for  the  sake  of 
ivenieoce,  viz.  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes.  Of 
me,  what  I  am  about  to  say  docs  not  apply  to  children  or  to  very 
anng  girls ;  it  is  not  even  gcneial ;  but  the  vice  is  increasing,  and  it 
lu&t  be  exposed.    And,  fiist,  let  mc  deal  with  tliu  u[>per  classes. 

The  calls  of  modem  society  upon  the  upper  classes  arc  very 

jrdcDBOtne.    Our  arKestors  dined  at  noon,  and  retired  to  rest  about 

le  hour  when  the  fashionable  world  now  dines.    During  tJie  London 

>n   a  lady  of   £i&hion  works  really  hard,  and  slie  works  in  a 

>wded  town,   keeping   bic  hours,  and  living   in  hot,  gas-tainted 

These  arc  just  the  conditions  which  inducx*  a  languor  that  a 

of  sheny  will,  (or  the  time,  quickly  relieve.     1  feci  certain  that 

ladiea  luvc  no  exact  idea  as  to  tlie  precise  quantity  of  stimu- 

which  they  consume,  as  it  were  unconsciously,  each  day  during 

Loodoa  Mason.     Let  me  just  sketch  roughly  the  life  of  many 

of  fashion  during  the  season— 1  mean  with  reference  to 

ition  :   at  tunch  .-i  couple  of  glares  of  vtinc,  generally  dry 

in   the  evening  a  dinner  party,  cither  as  hostess  or  guest, 

ivolving  wine  with  soup,  again  with  fish,  more  »inc  with  each  of  the 

:vcn  ot  eight  ooutmi  of  which  a  modem  diuner  is  made  up.    ^Vhy, 

rhat  is  tbo  Pcsttk  ^  before  the  drawing-room  is  reached  the  greater 

of  a  boutc  of  wiac  is  cocuumcd.     But  the  day  i»  far  from  over 

A  ball  follows  the  dinner-party :  Terpsichore  reigns,  but  Bacchus 

also  in  attcniUncc,  and  l>ctwccn  the  dances  come  iiherry  and  ices. 

rrbcn  follows  the  champagne  supper,  after   wliich  dancing  again 

bcgina,  and  there  b  mure  yhcrry  and  ices ;  and  so  tlie  day,  or  rather 

the  day  and  night,  u  *pcnL     Now,  the  above  indu\^<e\^nc  m  w.V  vn 

vtM-  ccxuv.    hO.  1777.  I 
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excessive  quantity  of  wne  m-ould,  if  only  taken,  say,  once  a  nvontli, 
do  no  more  than  give  a  headache  or  sumc  indigestion  the  next  day; 
while  if  this  over-stimulation  he  continually  indulged  in,  soon  ^ 
craving  for  alcohol  is  created,  increasing  day  by  day:  each  month 
and  year  the  craving  grows  stronger,  and  more  and  more  is  taken. 
Then  the  health  gives*  way,  the  appetite  becomes  impaired,  sleepless- 
ness ensues,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  complains  of  a  constant 
feeling  oi  sinkings  only  to  be  relieved,  as  she  says,  by  a  little  brandy 
or  a  glass  of  sherry.  SttU  the  habit  grows  ;  it  is  not  now  the  taste  or 
flavour  of  the  wine  tlial  is  longed  for ;  indeed,  very  frequently  it  is 
rejected  by  the  stomach  almoi^t  as  soon  as  it  is  swallowed;  the 
crax-ing  is  for  the  sensation  of  stimulation.  In  this  stage  of  drink- 
cm\ing  diere  is  no  mL'aniicss  to  which  women,  even  of  high  position, 
will  not  stoop  in  order  to  procure  drink,  if  their  indulgence  be 
interfered  with.  The  next  <>tage  soon  now  comes:  self-respect  is  lost, 
and  that  which  was  at  finst  nnly  the  habit  of  taking  occasionally  a 
glass  of  wine  between  meals,  as  when  returning  firom  a  drive  :n  the 
park  or  while  dressing  far  dinner  or  some  reception,  has  now 
developed  into  actual  drunkenness,  'lliis  extreme  \\Teck  is,  I  am 
informed,  rare  among  the  upper  classes;  but  the  preceding  stage  of 
over-stimulationis  in  the  end  not  less  injurious,  destroying  the  fioe 
orgatiisalion  of  the  nervous  system,  inducing  insanity,  kidney  disease, 
hepatic  disease,  dropsy,  and  early  death.  Now  let  mc  pass  on  to 
examine  the  case  of  the  midille  classes.  Here  we  have  no  daily  dinner- 
party and  ball;  no  seven  courses,  with  all  kinds  of  variety  in  wine 
and  liqueurs  to  tempt  frail  humanity.  But  we  have  causes  at  work 
just  as  powerful  for  cviL  Now,  I  believe  the  chief  cause  of  drinking 
among  ladies  of  the  middle  cl^t&s  is  the  good-natured  but  unwise 
habit  which  young  married  men  have  of  insisting — 1  use  the  won! 
advisedly— on  their  )"oung  wives  drinking  some  stimulant  when  they 
iliernsclvcs  do ;  and,  further,  making  their  wives  promise  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  at  lliis  time  or  that,  white  they  are  away  at  their 
prDTcssional  or  business  duties.  Fatal  error !  The  liabii  once 
acquired  in  women  can  seldom  be  given  up.  1  will  mentioD 
another  cause  of  fcm.-dc  intemperance  in  this  class  of  society, 
A  woman  has  a  serious  illness,  and  she  is  advised  by  her 
medical  attendant  to  take  wine  or  spirits  so  many  times  a 
day.  Of  course,  the  patient  is  right  to  obey  the  directions  of  her 
doctor,  and  the  Litter  considers  it  necessary  for  the  patient's  rcsiora- 
tion  to  health  to  order  the  stimulants.  But,  let  mc  ask,  is  the  doctor 
always  careful  to  sec,  when  the  ncccs.Mty  for  the  stimulant  has  [jasscd 
a\r2.y,  that  it  is  discontinued?    I  fear  not ;  and  I  say  it  with  regret. 


I 


iKat  meiiicAl  nun  arc  not  sufTiciently  carerul  to  recommend  with 
juftt  the  same  rDice  the  discontinuance  of  wine  and  spirits,  as  ihcy 
were  to  sanction  or  prescribe  their  use.     U  is  a  anioos  circiitnslance 
that  the  u^c  during  illncw  nf  alfohol  by  men  does  not  to  the  same 
extent  create  a  craving  for  drink.    Again,  during  Uutati&n^  it  is  a. 
vulgtu  Tradition,  at  all  events  among  a  considerable  numbct  of  per- 
sons, that  tiie  nuibing  mother  cannot  take  loo  much  malt  Hquor,  in. 
the  foma  of  stout   eftpcdally.     It  is  considered  necessary  under  such: 
drrumttances,  for  the  saktefthr  b<tby,  to  have  a  glass  of  stout  in  the 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock ;  a  couple  of  glasses  with  dinner,  at  one 
or  two  o'clock ;  anoihcrglassdtiring  the  evening,  about  sevcno'clock  ; 
and  another  couple  of  glasses  with  supper,  followed  by  some  hot 
wbisky-and-water  lU  bedtime  !     All  this  is  considered  quite  orthodox 
and  abfolutely  neceiuary  for  mother  and  child ;  and  if  a   medical 
nun  ihould  mildly  suggest  milk,  instead  of  more  than  half  the  above 
quantity  of  Bult  liquor,  all  (he  mothers  in  the  neighbomhood  will 
{Mty  his  igoonoce.     Hut  even  admitting  the  necessity,  which  I  deny, 
for  all  this  cjUtj  quantity  of  stimulants  during  lactation,  it  should  at 
once  be  discootinued  as  soon  as  weaning  is  bqpin.     But  here  is  often 
the  di/hculty :  a  habit  has  been  acquired  which  cannot  easily   be 
nvcTronic,  and  too  often  in  this  way  is  Utid  the  fuundation  uf  chronic 
over- stimulation.    Kxtrctne  caKS  arc  not  general  or  even  tisual,  but  I 
again  repeat,  1  am  directing  attention  to  what  1  believe  to  he  a  grow- 
ing evil  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur)-. 

I  mcniioDod  the  habit  of  taking  some  hot  spine  and  water  at  bed- 
time  by  women.  1  cannot  write  too  strongly  against  this  c^  il  practice. 
Ag^'i  '    I  known  it  by  the  foundation  of  druokeniiess. 

I  fiJ  that  »»omc-n  ought  never  to  drink  spirit  and 

water,  except  by  the  advice  of  a  medical  man  ;  and  1  say  further, 
Ihat  a  medical  man  ought  never  to  order  a  woman  alcohol  unless 
he  felt  the  distinct  nccc»sity  of  so  tloin^',  and  then  he  should  be 
cartAil  that  the  spirit  was  discontinued  when  the  necessity  for  its 
UM  no  longer  existed.  Referring  again  to  this  spirit  and  water,  or 
tMy,  at  liedtitne,  I  belio-c  the  habit  is  formed  somewhat  in  ibis 
manner.  A  number  of  men  in  the  middle,  as  in  every  class,  now 
smoke,  and  at  bedtime  it  v%  customary  '*  to  take  a  glass  of  grog  with 
pipe  "  after  iupi>eT.  Well,  the  affectionate  husband  begins  by 
uAi^on  his  wife  taking  a  wine-glassful  uf  toddy  out  of  his  glass. 
t  dm  the  [iTobably  di^likcsit;  but  the  kind  husband  thinks  it  would 
pear  sclhsh  to  drink  alone,  w  h«  makc»  his  wife  join  him.  Little  , 
little  this  ii  an.  and  what  was  at  fint 

WU1C  glakkJu'.  '  huv>\vaTM\'k  \^ue>,\^  wm  &. 
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full  tumbliir  of  toddy.'eaijerly  loiijjtd  for,  taken  with  her  husband, 
but  often  followed  by  another  obtained  surreplltiously.  Soon  the  un- 
fortunate woman  cannot  sleei*  without  this  spirit  at  night  ;  then  the 
liver  and  stomach  becon^e  deranged ;  the  sleep  becomes  disturbed, 
and  a  restless  night  is  followed  by  no  appetite  for  breakfast.  Such 
wom^n  tell  you  that  they  "only  care  for  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning, 
and  want  nothing  to  c;it ;"  and  they  are  irritable  and  good  for  nothing 
until  the  morning  stimulant  has  been  taken — until  the  daily  round  of 
alcoholism  is  once  more  begun.  Added  to  alt  this,  let  us  suppose 
an  inereasing  family,  with  its  many  caics  and  anxieties,  and,  further, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  clerks,  lor  instance,  no  ronesponding 
increase  of  income — what  happens  ?  I  need  scarcely  say,  the  down- 
ward course  only  too  often  ends  in  the  abyss  of  dipsomania. 

The  working  man  does  not  know  physiology,  but  he  ought  to  be 
taught  tliat  women  readily  take  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  he 
should  shield  his  wife  from  temptations  to  drink,  and  check  in  the 
bud  tile  fatal  habit  of  taking  stiniulants,  except  wiUi  meals,  and  ihea 
in  strict  moderation.  Alas !  is  it  not  true  that,  in  a  large  nurnbei 
of  instances,  the  drunken  husband  is  followed  only  too  readily  by 
the  drinking  wife  (o  the  gin  palace?  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  a 
man  who  at  one  lime  proved  a  good  and  sober  husband  is  driven  to 
the  public-house  by  an  over-stimulated,  cross,  dirty  wife  ?  1  often 
rend  in  the  daily  papers  of  sad  and  cruel  cose.'i  of  wife-beating  and 
ill-usage-^one  is  horrified  at  the  violence  to  which  helpless  women 
are  exposed  from  the  fur)'  of  a  drunken  husband.  One  is  pleased 
with  the  well-chosen  language  in  which  the  worthy  magistrate  points 
out  to  the  culprit  the  heinousncss  of  his  crime  and  its  cowardly 
nature.  But  docs  the  magistrate,  or  do  the  sympathetic  puWic, 
sufficiently  weigh  the  provocation  this  guilty  and  cruel  husl>and  may 
ha%-e  received  ?  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  ara  far  fronj  de* 
fending  such  men  as  wifc-beaiers ;  but  I  really  believe  that  oAentimes 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances,  such  as  children  neglected  by* 
drunken  wife ;  a  home  dirty,  cheerless,  and  untidy;  wages  earned  by 
honest  labour  perverted  from  buying  food  for  the  famdy  to  procuring 
gin  for  the  drunken  wife :  all  due  to  what  was  at  first  only  a  *'  little" 
drop  taken  between  meals.  Who  can  wonder  at  a  man's  rage  if  he 
even  finds  the  furniture  and  clothes  pawned  by  his  wife  for  drink  I  I 
would  remind  my  rcflders  that  a  drunken  woman  includes  every  vice, 
and  I  would  warn  the  working  classes  to  forbid  spirit-drinking 
among  their  wives.  The  true  treatment  is  prevention.  Long  befwe 
B  woman  becomes  a  drunkard  is  the  time  to  act  and  check  ;  for  if  we 
ODce  alluv  the  stage  of  over-stimulatioti  to  last,  the  final  stage  will 


meviiaMy  foUovr,  and  then  we  must  get  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill 
passed  into  law  bcfure  we  can  hope  lo  reclaim  the  no\f  hopeless 
dipsomaniac  Let  hu»bands,  then,  who  give  their  wires  a  "sip" 
out  of  their  glosB,  remember  tKit  a  drunken  woman  Kis  a  beginning 
in  her  downward  course,  and  let  ihcm  weigh  well  the  risks  they  are 
incurring.  It  is  well  to  refled  that  such  a  woman  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  folloving  extract,  taken  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  foi  August, 
1878,  was  once  a  mpcctable  and  sober  n'otnan  : — 

Mvprct  M— ^,  a  tnarrird  woraan,  B^cd  45  yean,  was  diaignl  with  being 
umI  dbunlctly  tn  Ihc  VaiuhaH  Dni]gc-ro*d.  The  pntoocr  ii  one  of  the 
iacorTiciblc  ilninkard*  that  aie  fiei^ocnily  brMight  to  tbU  mun,  and  haa 
*itai  in  nuiudy  Mtnclliing  like  50  limci;  her  bmtxuid,  a  turd-wnrbii^  nun, 
bntai;  pajd  Dr>  Um  tluu  ^198  in  lines  in  a  few  years.  Mr.  D'Eynconrt  lias 
dt^w  ItU  uliiMMt  to  dbcouacG  her,  and  acnt|  bcr  to  priMm  more  than  once 
willMnt  llic  option  af  »  Aoe ;  but  this  has  bod  no  cflect.  She  had  not  long  been 
•Hit  of  priiOB  wben,  last  Friday.  «he  wis  brougtil  to  the  *lalion  in  one  of  the  ocwr 
ambaloneca  firovided  l>y  the  Ortlet  of  St.  John  of  Jcra*alci»,  in  lleo  of  the  o*di- 
lUiy  timcben,  and  fined  &■  On  Mondny  she  again  appeared  before  Mr.  Wool- 
cfaar;;cd  wiili  Inniic  drunk  and  disorderly,  aiMi  was  lined  aw.  or  31  dajt,  his 
>ii|i  rtsiailiini;  i)m  ibc  was  a  next  incorrigible  drunkard.  She  then  exhiU- 
I  «  caul,  for  ilie  porpatt  of  ).hawing  thai  »he  had  joined  ihe  Iceintalters,  and 
■IccLuwI  tbot  kkc  wouk)  never  drink  again,  ax  u  made  her  mod.  The  fine  wax 
paid  ;  bm  n  a  fitw  boura  ihe  was  acoin  in  tbe  bondt  of  the  police.  Charles 
Ewreit,  1B5  Owpravedibatu  five  o'clock  on  Monday  be  foond  thepriiotwr  drank. 
atoppii^  the  Khieles  In  (he  road,  and  making  a  noi«e.  i^he  iluew  herself  on  Hit 
{Toaodi  and  caaaed  a  great  crowd  to  as&emble,  and  was  locked  «p.  She  utd 
oolUng  to  the  chaig«<  Mr.  Wooliych  lined  bcr  351.,  or  Ibne  weeks'  bard 
lafaear. 


I 


B  hoa 
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Had  the  lUge  of  over-stimulation  been  recognised  and  checked 
in  this  cose,  cuch  a  sad  history  would  not  have  been  written. 

Such  are  a  Tew  of  the  phases  of  over-stimulation,  and  of  its 
natural  fte<|ucnce  in  women,  drunkenness.  I  have  described  the 
vice  Bi  it  affects  difTcreni  classes  of  society  ;  but  in  each  class  the 
evil  ha«  some  special  features.  Thus,  for  instance,  among  the  poor, 
and  even  among  a  targe  section  of  wlut  one  may  describe  as  the 
lowei  tniddle  dau,  the  cost  of  the  drink  U  a  scHoils  consideration. 
I  don't  mean  the  cost  of  the  glass  or  two  of  beer  or  light  wine,  which 
I  believe  to  be  beneficial  with  meab,  but  1  mean  the  cmt  of  every- 
thing beyond  this.  If  the  money  ipcdt  by  women  on  o\*er-stimulation 
ami,  many  a  comfort  and  even  luxurj'  could  be  purchased, 
home  made  brighter  antl  more  attractivefor  tlte  husband,  and  cleaner, 
'  f  for  the  chiliircn.     I   have  observed — and   I 

>n  to  all  grades  of  societ)' — that  women  who 

ovcr'sUmtiUte  endeavour  to  avoid  going  into  Micvettf,  atul  at«Q  U) 


I 
I 
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break  off  intimacies  with  their  oid  and  hitherto  loved  and  h^lily* 
valued  lady  friends,  indeed,  Mith  all  friends.  A  woman  is  never  x 
social  Orinlcer,  she  is  alwaj'S  a  secret  drinker.  It  Ls,  ihercfore,  from 
the  fear  of  being  found  out  in  lier  habit  that  she  avoids  her  friends; 
and  also,  perhaps,  hecause  the  claims  of  friendship  and  society  niiy 
interfere  with  her  getting  the  cravcd-for  dram  at  the  desired  momcot. 

Women  are  made  irritable  in  temper  by  over-stimulation,  u 
many  a  husband  and  child  could  tesrify. 

'I*hc  chances  of  recovery  from  acut«  disease,  such  as  typhoid 
fever  or  pneumonia,  arc  greatly  lessened  by  chronic  intemperance. 
Over-drinking,  also,  I  hnvc  no  doubt,  demoralises  the  whole  nature 
of  a  woman,  and  sends  many  a  wife  to  play  the  part  of  respondent 
in  the  Divorce  Court.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  tlic 
diseases  brought  on  by  over-stimulation — indigestion,  liver  disease, 
kidney  disease,  skin  ciiiplions,  gout,  rheumatism,  brain  disease,  and 
paralysis,  and  dropsy.  But  there  are  tw-o  evil  consequences  from 
drinking  to  which  I  wish  specially  to  refer,  vit  insanity,  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  drink-craving  from  parent  to  offspring. 

I  would  ask  women's  attention  seriously  to  these  two  druadftit 
results  of  dram-drinking  ;  and  I  would  warn  fathers,  if  tliey  love  their 
children  and  care  about  their  future,  to  discountenance  the  first 
beginnings  of  over -stimulation  in  their  wives.  All  obsen-crs  agree 
that  keeping  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  a  chronic  state  of 
excitemcni  by  alcohol  is  a  fertile  cause  of  insanity  in  women.  Look, 
for  instance,  nt  the  delusions  of  tUUrium  tremfns,  the  most  commOtt 
result  of  drunkenness.  How  easy  is  the  transition  from  tlie  horrois 
and  delusions  of  flif/iriVm  tremens  to  the  deUtsions  of  insanity  !  The 
brain  of  «'oman  is  more  acted  on  by  the  poison  of  alcohol  than  that 
of  man  ;  hence,  as  one  would  exjiect,  we  find  insanity  increasing 
alarmingly  among  women  ;  increasing  in  females  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  in  men,  because  over-stiraularion  is  on  the  increase  among 
women.  In  the  last  report  of  the  CommissioiiCPi  in  l.unair)-  we  find 
that  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  every  class  of  societj*.  On  January 
I,  1878,  there  were  registered  in  England  and  Wales,  as  "  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind."  68,538  ;  of  these  3[,o»4  were 
males,  and  37,514  females.  TTie  registered  numbers  were  1,901 
more  than  those  recorded  a  year  before  by  the  Commissioners.  That 
insanity  is  on  the  increase  particularly  among  women  is  strongly 
shown  by  one  report  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  "  pauper" 
class,  the  number  registered  on  Januar)-  1.  1878,  as  compared  with 
those  registered  on  January  i,  1877.  showed  an  addition  of  774  lo 
the  male  lunatics,  and  1,033  ^^  'he  females.    Thus  insanity  is  spread- 
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the  people  3t  :k  sok-  ^kL  xudkl  xok:  nt:  raaiom.  d:'  ttth— ^ 
parotts,  or  t£  ji^^nu.  ute  i-wniiiiintTn-  fR^ecnmniazL. inct  ^  ^siSr- 
mazked  iii3ulin"lcsdc±  ck  '"*'"'--  o:  m^init^rnTip"  -  3vl-  .sr  ^o^  j- 
one  tmc  mil  HUM  1 1  t"*""  XBc  cvx  ^ssmmtr  or  zosir  T^g^^iii-,  nr  sbk. 

ftifrpwf ^^Tiar  l|||inilMTir^J*ti  ""*  "'^  '^  inrY^nW.'  rn«pifi  J3:  ^Bfril^Bt 
Waj  as  TT'tTMWWIlT  U'TTlfT  *ifitH«>i|T-g  ^""^    ;ttt»— iiiiui  p-    r  £ailca>BL 

or  a  tnbocnlDis  darthcffls  or  '""'■") .  s  ik  'fg"«"i!  ^  unBE-xav^^ 

this  uzaBu^uiD  irf^Aeirm:  of  dunk  &  Tnsr.s^  mxK^.aitm:  ita^^ 
taxy  tBoBmmiD  nf  *  rrfiHiinifnun  or  oi  jcrn  o:  TOt  jmnw-jm  u.himh 
ftwjyi^  How  jnaoK  '-tiiifrwr-,  of  '  iiiiuiniijBtii^^  <"»—"*-  or  of  fmm- 
pazcii^^  ED  smviED  nfr  ^nc  iim:  "IL'  ^  y^^^  oAi  ^^-  viiiuc  Q^vcflv*- 
ing  these  £i^BeE  '  ^3it  <-«tt"^;^  t-jtib«:  jawi  aea:  mwjkux,  ^n 
as  Dc^eOed  cold  or  rnqgcap^  iaod.  hL'  wto.  i-Tiiurm^  Tq^  auid- 
ren,  and  cspedalh'liie  :unait  '^"'*»'^  ir  mtanBaae:  iaaE9Bs.ifBac 
guarded  feooD  icnQBsiun)  axe  nm:  i g ipi  fniTnTTw^  of  ""'^'-gi  'miiM  1 1  m, 
will  surdy  de^iipe  tbc  ji^miaiy  amL  If.  '■■■*«-i""m  b^lhE 
in  mind  mLui  llin  mtJm'y  tHrrr  K'ivB  -Qj  asf;  ■wiimnBiH'^  Tj*; 
physicians  and  '-■"g"""^  ranembsr  n  wiisr  mdsx.  ser  iw^.n  in*"-  wint 
and  bmidj.  Let  j™*""*-  tiimk  nfx  viicc  thc^'  .piv£  -w*rr  -rirtm-t  £ 
taste  out  of  their  ^ss — ^tme  osvcannn^  a  mrmr-  jxc  snmtuBiioc 
And  let  US  all  rccolieci  tfasl  f^-^grmmiatiiii'  b  int  sbc  iii  annics9s- 

HeSSf  and  a  llT^"''IEfT^  VOmSC  Jt  tSXtL    m   Sie    Twrmr  i^jiii*ktm^-  etni^i'^  d^ 

the  tux  of  tbc  eardL  'Vim  daes  nic  a  rfTmik<T  wnnar  iacmde? 
She  -wiQ  deacend  to  anr  meannes.  I  sax  bj  -sice,  is.-  jtrorart  iaik. 
I  have  knovn  a.  vonian  in  a  good  jtosiikiD  in  EOe.  t«-  so  znems  a 

dnmkaid,  ODIt  an  mm  ypwuWiYw^  fripti  rnnnntr  ilmi  I'n^^B  -yir  -TT^nfimc^ 

so  that  she  may  have  an  f^rnv  iar  tsaviatE  ns  in^rnds  toobb  ib 
the  middle  of  the  mght  to  gel  ha  doai  td  luDdt  '  1  3us%  katcnra 
a  woman  pawn  her  weddii^-iing  to  jaocmc  pa  '.  Bm  win-  jcacjir 
examples  ?  Is  there  no  ronedy  iar  this  CKS-soBrQaaooi  a  vomko  ? 
Can  we  not  check  this  faonible  canker? 

T  bflifTP  Tf  'Tin  hr  rhrfhrd.  jtmI  t^'— «*Jj  ^irnoa  rtrrp*!     There 
are  various  agencies  to  beenqdoycd. 

First,  I  would  nmtiao,  as  afccting  alike  wonaen  in  e^ioy  class 
of  society,  /nA&r  opiium.  During  the  esriy  port  of  this  caitui>-  it 
was  not  considered  at  aD  an  oficDce  for  a  ^ndeman  to  get  drunk  : 
DOW  it  is  limply  regarded  as  disgiacefid.  Just  in  the  sime  way 
mnit  paUic  opinion  mndrmn  over-srimnlating  among  womeit. 
Uofiartmiately,  women  as  a  dass  are  secret  drinkers,  and  puhlii- 
oinnon  dmnot  so  eaaly  affect  them ;  still  it  will  do  much,  and  whc«» 
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women  realise  how  men  abhor  over-stimulation  or  sheny-diinking 
betwctn  meals,  how  men  detest  a  woman  that  is  continustlly  tippling 
brandy,  whisky,  or  other  spirits,  it  will  not  cure  those  already 
advancxd  on  the  road  of"  over- stimula  lion,"  but  it  will  in  time  make 
its  influence  felt,  checking  some  and  preventing  the  taste  being 
developed  in  others.  It  is  well  for  women,  and  men  too,  to  knov, 
that  sal-volatile  and  red  lavender  are  strong  spirits  under  the  cover  of 
medical  names. 

Again,  I  would  hope  for  much  good  from  the  influence  of  the 
medical  profession.  I  would  urge  my  brethren  not  to  order  a 
woman  to  begin  over- stimulation  without  weighing  the  possible 
con&ecjuences,  and  particularly  to  see  that  the  wine  or  spirit,  when 
ordered,  is  immediately  discontinued  when  the  necessity  for  its 
administration  has  passed  ;  [larticularly  is  this  necessary  aAer  such 
prolonged  illnesses  as  typhoid  fe^'er.  Husbands  and  fcithcrs  too  can 
do  much  in  their  families  by  example  and  precept. 

But  our  l^gisCature  has  two  dudes  to  perform  before  we  can  hope 
for  much  improvement  One  is  to  repeal  the  grocer's  licence,  and 
tlie  oUier  is  to  pass  Into  law  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill,  or  some 
such  measure. 

Tlie  grocer's  licence  is  the  means  by  which  half  the  over- 
stimulation among  women  of  the  middle  classes  is  effected.  Women 
who  would  never  condescend  to  ask  their  servants  to  fetch  them 
spirits  from  the  public-house,  and  who  dare  not  go  for  it  there 
themselves,,  can,  quite  comjiatibly  ^ith  the  strictest  regard  for 
respectability,  order  all  they  may  require  from  the  family  grocer ;  and, 
if  necessary,  can  have  wine,  brandy,  or  other  spirits,  entered  in  the 
pass'book,  for  the  edification  of  their  husbands,  as  tea,  coflTce,  or 
anything  of  the  kind. 

For  the  conflrmed  over-stimulated  and  for  the  helpless  dipsomaniac 
there  is  no  hope  but  restrainu  The  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  must 
become  law,  so  that  these  now  hopeless  victims  may  be  kept  from 
the  temptation  which  they  are  powerless  themselves  to  resist 
Restraint  is  the  only  remedy  for  such  women.  They  cannot 
conquer  the  irresistible  craving  for  stimulation  ;  and  it  is  only  hf 
close  confinement  that  this  longing  can  be  overcome. 

The  over-stimuLator  has  no  control  over  iiersetf ;  she  will  indulge, 
I  the  opportunity  for  so  doing  be  removed.    She  may  promise, 

may  swear,  to  give  up  her  stimulants  ;  but  she  has  rot  ihc  power 
to  keep  her  promise  or  oath.  Snch  women  must  be  protected 
from  themselves;  must  be  treated  as  if  Insane,  and  their  mental 
infirmity  recognised  as  a  disease  requiimg  treatment  and  cootzoL 
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Thus  the  habit  will  get  broken,  Uie  craTing  for  diink  will  cease,  and 
the  mind  will  become  capable  of  realising  the  course  which  was 
being  pursued,  and  its  penalties— the  loathing  of  our  ftllow- 
creatures,  continual  misery  and  ill-health,  and  soon  a  premature 
grave. 

The  god  I  are  jnst,  and  of  oar  pleasant  vices 

Hake  inttmroent*  to  scovi^  ns. 

FREDERICK   H,   DALY,   U.D. 
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TABLE    TALK, 

A  FEW  months  ago  Mr.  Proctor  suggested  in  these  pages  Ehe 
idea  that  commercial  [tonics  will,  one  of  these  days,  be  asso- 
ciated with  sun-spots.  He  was  jesting,  of  course ;  though  equal))'  ol 
course,  if  wind  and  lain,  famines  and  sliipwrecks,  are  dependent  on 
the  solar  spots,  commercial  rcialions  must  also,  to  some  degree,  be 
aifccled  by  solar  maculation.  His  prediction  has  not  remained  long 
without  fulfilment  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons  has  established  to  his  oot 
satisfuction  the  existence  of  a  lo^ycars'  period,  in  wliich  (on  Ihe 
average)  commercial  panics  recur.  Unfortimatcly  for  his  reasoning, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  been  un acquainted  with  tlie  fact  that  the 
dates  of  all  the  sun-spot  maxima  and  mininu  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  can  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  from  the  records  of 
solar  observations  by  astronomers  in  different  countries.  So  that  we 
are  able  to  compare  the  dates  assigned  by  Prof.  Jevons  to  the  period) 
of  great  commercial  depression  with  the  dates  assigne<i  by  Prof.  Wolf 
(and  unquestionably  with  considerable  accuracy)  to  tlie  sun-spot 
maxima  and  minima.  When  this  is  done  've  find  that  of  the  seventewi 
panics  or  epochs  of  depression  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Jevons,  only  two 
fell  within  one  year  of  an  epoch  when  sun-spots  were  fewest ;  two 
more  fell  within  two  years  of  .such  an  epoch ;  three  fell  about  midway 
between  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum  solar  maculation  ;  and 
the  remaining  ten  fell  nenrcr  the  time  of  most  than  of  fewest  sun- 
spots.  Two  of  the  most  marked  panics  as  closely  approached  epochs 
of  greatest  solar  disturbance  as  the  two  last  panics  (which  probably 
'Suggested  Jevons's  theory)  approached  epochs  of  least  disturbance. 

Failing  dose  agreement  between  the  quality  of  cereal  cropi 
and  the  condition  of  the  sun,  a  M.  Schuster  has  advanced  the 
theory  that  years  of  good  vintage  may  be  expected  wlien  the  sua 
shows  fewest  spots. 


ONE  of  the  quaintest  customs  connectc«l  with  Christmas  tuU 
survives  in  South  Wales.     It  is.  perhaps,  little  more  than  in 
unusual  form  of  that  method  of  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night 
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imanly  known  »  Chmtmas  carolling ;  but  instead  of  going  oui 

I     iiwo  the  road,  and  singing  a,  greater  or  ffwcr  number  of  hymns,  more  or 

^^n  DDi  of  tune,  the  ^^'c]<lh  people  take  unio  themselves  the  skull  of 

^Hiltnn<.     This  they  adorn  with  many-coloured  ribbons,  and  fasten  H 

^l^on  the  head  of  one  of  the  performers,  whose  figure  is  concealed 

1>>-  ashccL     B)-  means  of  a  siring  attached  to  tiie  tower  jaw  of  the 

bull,  he  rbps  and  rattles  the  bones  to  the  real  delight  and  pre- 

bndcd  tenor  of  (he  maid-servants.      His  companions  sing  WeUh 

of  various  kind<i,  make  a  show  of  restraining  ihc  vagaries  of 

monster,  and  receive  what  pence  may  be  besioucd  upon  them. 

•ome  remote  pan*  of  "  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales  "  ilie  nncicoi 

my,  of  which  thi's  mummer)'  is  the  relic,  still  lingers.     In  it 

hoRc'x  skull  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  are  only  adjuncts 

the  cuKtom.    The  party  who  thus  decorate  one  of  their  number 

iinhoufrc  to  another,  and  wherever   thcj  call  they 

itcs  to  a  poetical  contest.     This  is  cor»ducied 

the  tnsides  and  the  outsidcs,  after  the  pastoral  fashion  of 

and  Titymx,  in  alternate  verses.     If,  as  usually  happens, 

\mxtj  a[  the  horse's  head  succeed  in  keeping  up  verse-making 

longer  than  ibc  other,  they  have  die  right  of  coming  in  and  being 

ngaltd  with  cakci  and  ale.      If,  on  the  contrary,  the  farm  people 

jSUflye  to  perpetrate  the  last  rhyme,  the  wanderers  must  go  further 

of  a  tup)>cr.     t',o  douU,  the  custom  is  now  giving  way  lo 

'crawtkd  dwellings  and  more  modem  ideas ;  but  it  is  interesting 

<  come  across  it  oo*  and  then,  still  eiisting,  as  it  has  probably  done 

>m  the  time  of  the  Uiuids. 


K-  EOISOS'S  discover)'  has  atnick  out  the  most  wonderful 
•pHUks  iif  inConuatioo.    Electricity,  it  seems,  is  to  be  procured 
anywlicie.  and  there  is  hs  from  a  reduction  on  taking  a 
tty.     One  Kiflntihc  gentleman  describe*  how   he  produces  it 
nnc  of  his  oC&pring,  "  still  in  knickerbockers,"  hy  "  striking  his 
legs  ptetty  ItriikJy,  but  not  too  hard,"  while  standing  on  a  stool 
glaM  1^1.     U  ijt  conifuriin^  to  be  infonned  that  he  dues  not  do 
loo  hsrd ; '  but,  on  the  «h'.!r,  I  h;id  ratlier  not  lie  the  son  of  a 
ti—in  ktiickcrbockers. 
The  tcalimoDy  of  tlic  Caui<iwi;      ii'"  •        Htlijcct  is,  however, 
mou    rcnurkablc-     'Ihc  dr)ii_->    "t   ;;  l   ^M-aihcr  in  Canada 
It   Menu,  the  charming  peculiarity  of  making  everybody  a 
coodttctw.     If  you  trait  the  sole  of  youi    shoe  on  the 
your  wbolc  body  becomes  satunted  with    clcctnciiy,  and 
nuUes  ymi  "  to  l^bt  gas  witli  your  fingoa,"  or — ^o^  q(  )v(\  *, — 
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"to  charge  a  I^yden  jar."  For  my  part,  however,  I  should  not 
think  of  doing  this  last,  and  especially  if  it  was  iny  own  property. 
The  climate,  no  doubt,  is  favourable  to  the  development  of 
electricity;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  occasionally  detracts  from  is 
social  merits.  '*  On  the  floor  of  our  dining- room,"  writes  a  Montreal 
Professor,  "  and  near  the  fire,  we  had  a  buRalo  robe  or  skin,  and  it 
was  a  by  no  means  infrequent  occurrence  to  see  a  magnificent  disrup- 
tive discharge  of  electricity  pass  from  the  hand  of  a  servant  to  the 
Jiand  of  a  guesl,  while  the  former,  standing  on  the  rug,  was  in  the  act 
of  handing  a  plate.  The  shock  produced  was  often  of  sufficient  force 
to  cause  considerable  discomfort  to  both  persons  involved."  The 
Professor  evidently  does  not  see  the  fun  of  this,  nor  doubtless  did 
his  guest  or  servant.  1  do  uot  understand  whether  a  clap  of  thunder 
accompanied  the  "disruptive  discharge  ;"  but  if  so,  it  completes  the 
picture  of  Canadian  hospitality,  1  have  no  doubt  the  discharges 
from  carpets  and  buffalo  robes  are  Liken  into  account  in  the  scrvanl^ 
wages;  but  conceive  the  astonishment  of  a  British  "  John  "  or  "  M»y 
Jane  "  at  the  consequences  of  handing  a  plate  before  they  become 
acclimatised  \ 


IT  was  Sydney  Smith,  I  think,  who  said  that  it  required  a  sur^^ 
operation  to  get  a  joke  into  the  head  of  a  Scotchman.  A 
similar  process  is  requisite  to  give  an  average  Englishman  a  notion  of 
taste.  Our  educated  classes  arc  in  this  respect  behind  the  working 
classes,  who  have  some  idea  of  beauty.  Philistinism,  however,  in 
England  loves  ugliness  better  than  beauty.  It  has  so  long  lived  in 
squareroomsandinhouscsuf  square  streets,  that  it  can  conceive  no- 
thing beautiful  that  departs  widely  from  this  formal  style  of  architecture 
I  am  in  time  to  enter  my  protest  against  a  piece  of  vandalism  which  is 
now  going  to  be  committed,  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  arrest  it 
Visitors  to  Hampstead  know  that  one  of  the  most  attraetive  rontes 
leading  from  the  Heath  is  what  is  knovv-n  as  Well  Walk,  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  footpath  that  crosses  from  Millficld  l-inc  by  Highgaie 
Ponds.  Here  is  a  stately  row  of  lime-trees,  beneath  which  the  poet 
Keats  used  to  stroll.  K  portion  of  the  path  is,  indeed,  known  as 
Keats'  Walk.  The  director?  of  a  charitable  institution,  which  owtl 
the  adjacent  land,  are  about  to  cover  it  with  modem  villas.  Lament- 
able as  is  this  idea,  I  cannot  blame  the  directors  for  the  action  they 
take.  Unlike  private  proprietors,  who  may  indulge  in  a  taste,  if  they 
possess  one,  these  gentlemen  arc  compelled  to  do  the  best  tbcy  can 
for  the  poor  or  sick,  whose  trustees  they  are.  They  propose, 
however,  I  am   told,  to  cut  down  these  beautiful   trees  in  pure 


foe  the  purpose  of  fbrtning  a  straight  road  to  the  villas^ 

lliey  do  not  ace  that  a  remote  suburb  is  a  different  thing  from  a  town. 

Is  qiite  of  the  *ig'"mT  of  Gower  Street,  it  may  be  mainUioed  that 

the  ftiaightcft  line  in  ft  city  is  the  best.     In  the  country,  however, 

a  nod  cancoi  well  be  too  winding  or  too  umbrageous.    To  pull 

down  these  trees  for  the  sake  of  making  an  ordinary  carriage  road  is  a 

ecc  of  borbaiism  that  should  give  those  guilty  of  it  a  place  in  tlie 

lie  |>i1Iory  neit  the  men  that  attempt  to  fire  our  cathedrals.   Some 

iblic  action  should  be  taken  to  inevent  tliis  reproach.     The  ques- 

.  of  felling  crcc9  seems  to  be  one  of  importance  nowadays,  if  it  is 

that  the  example  of  their  chief  is  being  followed  by  some  conspi- 

ktncmben  of  the  young' Liberal  party.     These  may,  perhaps,  be 

to  k»k  into  the  matter.     It  is  with  trees  as  it  is  with  souls, 

to  Cudo.   "And  there  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and  there 

most  not  be  saved,"  i^ys  the  whilora  commander  in  Cyprus. 

.  there  be  ticca  must  be  felleiJ.  and  there  be  trees  lliat  must  not 

feOed,"  I  continue,  and  the  trees  of  Keats'  Walk  are  among  the 

Ittcr. 

^B^X  THEN  a  person  who  has  proclaimed  his  infidelity  becomes  ill, 
^^^  V  or  poor,  or  is  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  the  urlhodox  are  prone 
to  say,  "  It  i*  a  Judgment  on  him."  £ut  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
I  good  people  thai  the  dcatli  of  I*ercy  Bysshe  Shelley,  which  of  course 
I  oomcR  ttodct  this  category,  was  predicted  by  himself,  and<u  n  judgment. 
The  drcumitancc  was  pointed  out  to  mc  the  other  day  by  a  great 
but  I  believe  it  has  entirely  escaped  the  general  observation.  It 
in  "Julian  and  Maddalo,"  who,  as  everybody  knows,  were 
'  tad  Bjnoo.    The  Utter  says, — 

Til  iiruigr.  mm  chaage  i»I-     Voa  wen  ever  irlll, 
AiKi  Chh>t'«  Hock,  a  pcriloui  lnfi«lcl — 
A  wetf  fut  ihr  mvck  Unl«.    U  yoccant  urim, 
■kwu*  «f  PrevidcDCc. 

t,  Shelley,  not  long  a^cr  the  date  of  publication  of  this  poem,  was 
in  the  Mediterranean. 


*HF.  clcdiic  light  is  talked  of  everywhere ;  but  if  one  listens  to 
all  that  11  said  about  it,  one  fmds  that  strange  ideas  are 
iicrtaincd  respecting  this  system  uf  lighting.  The  other  day  I 
bean)  a  ttry  carious  expoiition  of  the  subject  by  a  fellow-passenger 
oa  tte  1-.  C  and  D.  Railway.  It  is  worth  repeating,  if  only  as  an 
iBivOatKHi  of  the  exercise  of  imagination  in  nutters  identific  The 
etpouoder.  lei  tne  remark,  spoke  with  fluency  and  vet\M\  ciQincc\TV»a, 
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and  the  exposition  was  given  for  the  cnlighlcnmcnl  of  twoyowngef 
fellow-travellers,  who  also  appeare<5  from  their  bearing  and  language 
to  be  intelligent  and  WL-ll-eiliicated.  "  I  gather,  frnm  what  T  hate 
read  oti  this  subject,"  said  the  elder,  "and  I  have  read  a  good  deal, 
that  electricity  is  now  collected  in  reservoirs  much  as  gas  is,  and  that 
by  means  of  powerful  machinery  it  is  forced  through  stiiLable  pipes. 
The  burners  have  been  liitlierto  made  of  carbon,  bcr^tusc  swch 
burners  as  we  use  for  gas  would  be  melteil  by  the  intense  heat,  what 
the  electricity  is  lighted.  But  Edison,  it  seems,  has, invented  a 
plan  for  mstking  burners  of  platinum,  preventing  the  metal  ircm 
melting  by  causing  a  jet  of  cold  air  to  be  directed,  when  pccessaiy. 
upon  the  heated  metal.  He  has  invented  an  instrument  called  a 
tasimeier,  by  means  of  which  the  cooling  jet  is  turned  on  auto- 
matically as  soon  as  the  platinum  begins  to  get  loo  hot  for  safety." 
"  But  what,"  said  one  of  the  younger  travellers,  '*  is  the  Jablochkoff 
candle?"  "  It  is  a  compound  burner  made  of  carbon  and  plaster- 
of-Paris,  and  instead  of  being  upright  like  common  burners,  it  b 
horizontal.  By  this  arrangement,  it  appears,  the  burner  lasts  much 
longer  than  by  the  older  plan.  The  carbon  burners  were  consumed 
so  quickly  and  were  (in  consequence)  so  expensive,  that  electric 
lighting  was  not  practically  available  when  they  were  xised.  Bill 
wiih  Edison's  burners,  the  Jabkirhkoff  candle,  and  other  burners, 
the  light  may  be  divided  at  moderate  e.xpense."  And  so  the  absurd 
explanation  went  on,  to  the  satisfaction  of  learners  and  teacher. 


A  SUCCESSOR  to  Thackeray's  tuneful  roHccman  X  has  been  dis- 
covered in  one  Serge.int  Peck.  This  present  laureate  of  the 
Force  does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  Ballad  poetry.  He  has 
written  a  work  called  "  On  Duty  " — nril  an  Essay,  but  an  Epic — of  no 
fewer  than  j66  stanzas.  On  two  cl.isses  of  his  fellow-crcaturcs  his 
divine  wrath  is  freely  expended  :  one — 

Ttic  bruUl  I^ntiut)  linugh, 
Of  who.ie  cUii  there  are  cnmigli 

To  popnlAlc  ft  Iflr^jc  frruviiiL-iat  town  ; 
In  th«ir  lookcries  (hey  thrive, 
llierc's  no  tiler  race  slive, 

And  n  fearful  luk  ii  is  lo  Wtep  ihcin  doun. 

And  the  other,  we  regret  lo  say,  the  Reporter  : — 

Tbcre't  anoUier  (lre*tlcd  be. 
As  noti  policemen  know, 

Whom  they  mecl  willt,  and  wbo  uli  at  work  in  Court 
Like  a  spider  on  tlic  walcli, 
Uruaspccttne  fliei  to  caich. 

Ever  weaving-  ■  wiua\^on&V  ic\xin. 
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Al  the  tsMc  Ibcre  he  kAx, 
And  bn  ioliy  venom  >pits 

And  A  Mory  strange  fiooi  noiUng  eta  concoct ; 
AmI  die  public,  if  h  knew 
|wt  \am  ancb  of  it  «»  Inw, 

Woild  Ofteo  be  k»  cdiiied  than  ibockcd. 

,  If  the  gBllont  Setgeant's  poem  is  oot  so  dramatic  a$  some  of  Mr. 
^^kowiuQg'*,  it  Kas  the  merit  of  simplicity ;  and  if  it  has  not  the  sen- 
^^oouBem  ofOuHe  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  cheaper.     Let  us  hope  the 

Iwbole  cditioa  inll  be  **  taken  up." 
■   CANNOT  mist  the  inclination  to  draw  attention  to  the  "  double 
H    dnnmy"  prubletn  of  Mr.  K  I-L  Lewis,  supplied  three  months  ago 
■the  "WatnittstcrPapcn,"  and  answered  last  month.    In  spite  of 
Ve  oelebriiy  of  the  famous  Vienna  coup,  as  it  is  called,  problems  of 
this  kind  arc  novelties.    The  one  to  which  we  refer  is  certainly  a 
tti  of  constTualve  ingenuity.     If  the  reader  will  look  at  it  care- 
r,  without  turning  to  the  solution,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  he  will  not 
:  out  the  \xj  to  its  myiitery.     I  hare  myself  bllen  so  completely 
the  bip  it  put  Iwfore  me,  ttiat  I  feel  bound  to  give  those  of  my 
who  arc  whist-playcrs  a  chance  of  proving  themselves  more 
tloD   \.     \M)Uc  talking  of  whist,  I   may  say  that  a   "hand" 
Ku  b«en  much  discussed  in  the  so-called  "  society  journals  " 
the  put  month  Is  not  a  novelty.     I  heard  of  it  many  months 


T  b  said  that  ihc  would-be  regicide  who  attempted  to  slay  Kin^ 
Hmbcn  denies  that  he  is  connected  with  any  secret  society, 
UMRf  that  his  action  was  simply  due  to  the  hatred  he  felt  for 
those  whose  Hale  of  splendoar  contrasted  most  M-ith  his  own  povcit)'. 
Soch  a  motirc  a  at  least  possil>Ic.  I  know  a  case  almost  analogous, 
ihoogh  DO  weapon  was  used,  and  the  man  assaulted  was  not  a  monarch. 
An  oflkcr  of  distinction,  retuming  from  a  levic  in  full  regimenlak. 
had  nag  dw  MltM  bell  of  his  residenrr,  close  by  Jcnnyn  Street. 
Aa  the  door  vai  beiag  opened,  he  turned  round  to  the  street, 
rcrriTcd  a  cnihini;  blow  between  the  eyes,  and  fell  liack  in  the  arms 
of  his  Mmnt    The  aanilant  was  captured,  tried,  and  condemned. 

When  icntenoe  had  been  passed,  General obtained  an  inter* 

virw  wish  ibeciiBuiiBL 

command^"  he  said. 


* 


"  None." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  hit  an  old  man  a  blow  that  has  nearly  killed 
him,  and  must  shorten  his  days  ?" 

"  I  don'i  know.  The  Devil  tempted  me.  I  was  poor,  and  down 
on  my  luck;  and  you  looked  so  well  dressed  and  so  prosperous,  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  one." 

He  certainly  did  give  him  "one,"  for  the  General  was  never  the 
same  man  afterwards,  and  his  life  wa»,  as  ho  thought  would  be  the 
case,  shortened  by  the  blow. 

IN  the  story  0/  the  "  Ancient  Mariner "  there  are  two  ofien-quoied 
lines,  Wordsworth's,  not  Coleridge's,  which,  as  usually  punc- 
tuated and  emphasised,  arc  as  absurd  a.s  two  lines  of  poetry  well  caa 
be,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  mean  the  lines  in  which  the  wed- 
ding guest  says  to  the  old  sailor — 

Ami  thou  art  long,  niiri  lank,  trnA  brown, 
As  ii  ihc  rililied  sca-Mind. 

Wordsworth  must  have  been  rather  proud  of  these  lines,  for  he  vras 
careful,  on  more  dun  one  occasion,  to  claim  them  as  his  own, — and 
always,  I  think,  wiih  the  punctuation  given  above.  (It  is  wortli  rcmetn- 
bering,  by  the  way,  that  Woidsworih  attnbuted  the  ill-success  of  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads  "  to  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  ten  times  worth,  in 
reality,  alt  the  rest  of  the  book  ;  and  that  Southcy  thought  the  poem 
"  the  cUimstest  attempt  at  German  sublimity  he  ever  saw.")  Yet  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  Wordsworth  originally  concrived  (lie 
lines  as  commonly  read  and  written.  He  knew  that  the  ribbed  sea- 
sand  could  not  properly  be  called  long  and  lank.  Unquestionably 
he  wrote  the  lines,  or  intended  tbcm  to  run — 

Anil  Ihou  &n  long  and  Unli,  and  thrown 
As  u  ihc  ribbed  sen-Mnd. 

In  "The  Princess"  there  is  a  similar  absurdity,  through  a 
placed  comma,  in  the  lines  running — 

Now,  while  Ibcy  sp&kc,  1  law  my  futhet'a  fiue 
Gnw  long  >nJ  troubled  like  a  rising  mogn, 
Isfliuncd  with  wiath. 

Pot  the  comma,   which   here  follows    "moon,"  after  "long," 
the  lines  arc  well  enough,  though  not  very  fine.     As  they  stand,  the 
arc  utterly  absurd. 
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UNDER     WHICH    LORD? 

■V   C   LYNN    UKTOM. 
ClIAPTEIt  IV. 

SISTCR     AONES. 

OF  0*e  ladies  in  CKMsholmc,  Hcrmionc  wai  the  first  to  call  on 
the  new  vicat's  u  yet  unknown  sister,  because  the  first  to  be 
that  tha  hoiMc  was  now  so  far  in  order  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
vtntoa  i  aad  told  in  a  maDnei  that  coDve>'ed  a  special  and 
ntiofal  grace     In  all  bis  intercourse  vith  Mrs.  FuUciton,  which 
he  maaaged  to   nuke   of   daily   occurrence — though   he 
nw  bcr  hndand,  and  not  .ttways  Virginia — Mr.  LasceUes  gave 
her  lb  undent«nd  ihui  the  was  his  first  thought,  bis  principal  social 
snd  that  both   for  heraelf  as  a  human  being — "  the  most 
w«aun  he    luid  seen  for  years,"    he  told  her  once  ; 
'  niuttiiK  the  umjilicity  and  innocence  of  a  child  with  the  experience 
tfraoKtb  of  a  woman" — and  on  account  of  her  position  here  as 
lay  rector— how  be  luted  those  rights  of  hers !— the  Urgent 
ptotnictw  of  the  place  and  the  Lady  vf  the  Manor,  she  was 
'■  OBc  who  ought  to  be  most  considered. 

He  «a«  never  weary  oi  thanlcin^  her  for  what  ihc  had  already 

far  God  and  the  porab,  while  drawing  vague  but  gorgeous 

of  the  future  when  she  would  do  yet  more.    And  tiomehow 

alwajn  cxrathved  to  con%-ey  thi:  imprciaion  that  he  and  she  were 

lumi  her  httiUand  ;  but  this  was  only  au  impression,  and  so 

anBortcd  that  Hcimione  never  found    the  moment  when 

'  protest  AgainsC  it.    She  u*ed  lu  case  bcr  conscience  by  speaking 

of  her  hnsfaand's  goodncsv  when  these  uncomforublc  little 

r  ^Lit ;  hot  after  a  time  the  was  obliged  10  give  up  even 
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this  not  too  ardent  advocacy,  and  content  herst-lf  with  wifely  loyalij' 
carried  in  silence.  Something  in  Mr.  Lascdles  froze  llie  words  oo 
her  lips,  and  made  her  ashamed  to  bear  testimony  in  favoui  of  her 
infidel  lord.  It  was  the  only  subject  on  which  he  did  not  agree  "rid» 
her,  and  where  he  was  not  eager  to  bring  his  assurance  of  sympilh)'- 
For  the  rest  he  was  her  sworn,  friend  and  knight  ecclesiastic.  Had 
he  not  been  a  clergyman,  and  one  professing  so  high  a  standud  of 
morals,  it  might  have  been  .supiiosed  that  he  was  flirting  with  the  wife 
of  Richard  FuUerlon.  Kc  said  such  soft  things  to  her.  and  pressed 
her  hand  with  such  tenderness — fatherly  of  coui^e ;  but  tendemcMill 
the  same.  It  was  long  since  the  pretty  woman  had  heard  herself  so 
delicately  Raltercd — and  ah  !  how  plca.-iant  it  was  !  WTut  a  pityihit 
Richard  was  so  dull  and  heavy  and  absorbed,  instead  of  being  alive 
at  all  points  like  Mr.  Lascellcs  ! 

By  this  time,  comparadvely  short  as  it  was,  a  good  deal  of  ignorant 
gossip  concerning  both  the  vicar  and  his  sister  had  been  set  afloil 
in  the  place,  and  monstrous  stories  passed  from  Up  to  tip  as  to  ihdr 
lives  and  actions.  Many  said  that  Ihcy  were  Jesuits  in  disguise,  if 
such  transparent  masks  as  theirs  cotdd  be  called  disguises  at  aE 
And  some  of  the  more  hosrile  and  imaginative  among  the  men  pro- 
phesied the  loss  of  all  parochial  liberty,  and  a  time  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  almost  as  severe  as  in  the  olden  days,  when  the  Abbot  iras 
lord  of  all,  and  the  whole  [lopulation  were  his  serfs  forced  to  obey  his 
will  on  pam  of  worldly  loss  and  spiritual  excommunication.  Some 
said  they  were  oiad ;  some  curled  up  their  Hps  and  said — no^  apt 
mad,  but  bad.  Few  believed  in  their  real  goodness ;  fewer  still  JR 
their  sincerity — for  all  that  the  outer  ordering  of  their  lives,  by  which 
their  laithfulness  might  be  considered  best  tested,  was  simple  almost 
to  poverty,  and  strict  to  partial  asceticism.  They  were  like  fore^ 
birds  of  strange  plumage  settling  down  among  the  barndoor  fowl, 
which  gathered  ruund  them,  wondering  what  they  were,  and  indis- 
posed to  give  them  welcome,  simply  because  they  were  strange  ;  and 
for  the  first  few  weeks  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  in  their  favour. 

Then  the  vicar,  as  the  vicar,  %va3  much  disapproved  of.  He 
cut  up  the  services  into  distinct  "offices,"  as  he  called  the  various 
parts;  demanded  uniformity  of  position— and  tliat  Llie  eastward — at 
the  Creed  ;  and  ever>'  Sunday  gave  out  some  novelty  at' which  his 
hearers  gaped  and  wondered  where  things  were  going  to.  Now  it  was 
Wednesday  and  Friday  moniing  prayer;  now  a  Saint's  day  to  be  ob- 
served; nowa  startling  bit  of  doctrine;  and  now  "early  celebration.'' 
His  sermons  were  of  only  twenty  minutes'  diuation ;  he  preached  in 
his  surplice,  and  he  began  his  discourse  abruptly,  witbout  the  usuil 
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vfKX  and  with  only  the  in\'ocadon  "  In  the  name  or."    He  bowed 

1  knelt  and  inclined  at  strange  places  in  the  service,  and  openly  ex- 

hk  (Uigosi  with  things  as  they  were  and  his  intention  of 

.  them  ndically.     And  if  that  was  not  enougli  to  set  a  sleepy 

oOMcrvativc  parish  against  its  new  vicar,  what  would  be? 

Bat  Hcrmionc  Fiillcrton  stood  out  boldly  front  the  rest,  and 

of  Mr.  LasccUcs  wamily  and  witli  thorough-going  commcnd- 

Itoo.    ^Vhere  others  sniffed  jcsui&tr>'  and  proclaimed  hypocrisy  witli 

II  the  other  rica  given  by  ignorance  to  novelty,  site  made  herself 

QMrat-niindcd  dtatnpion,  and  nulntaincd  that  he  wanted  only 

rbal  waa  right  and  good  fur  the  [>aii:il),  and  that  this  prejudgment 

:  nr^EogUih  and  un&iir, 

So  it  waA  ;  bu  looking  at  tilings  from  the  comcnative  point  of 
new  duK  innovations  were  unpleasant,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
QBtfl  men's  minds  bad  become  attuned  to  novdty.  And  again, 
at  things  from  liU  own  special  anti-clerical  point  of  view, 
Inisbind  had  some  reason  on  his  sde,  if  also  some  bitterness, 
rhcD  be  one  day  said  to  her  i^uictly,  after  a  rathet  passionate 
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It  may  tic  onfitir,  my  dear,  to  assume  that  a  particular  snake  of 
venomooi  kind  will  sting  you^  and  in  this  belief  to  kill  it  us  it  lies. 
cxxnman  kiuiwledge  of  the  breed  leads  you  to  suppose  that  it 
if  it  gels  the  cJiance ;  and  you  kill  it  if  you  can  before  it  has 
[time  to  Wn  you.     And  a  knowledge  of  what  priest!  of  e%'ery  re- 
lion  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  are— wliat  they  hare  done  to 
<  and  cndave  the  minds  of  men  and  still  do  where  ihey  have 
pomr— wtants  wise  men  in  resisting  thetr  first  endeavours  to 
nflueocc 

'  Uut  a  deiQUian  ought  to  have  influence  in  his  own  parish.  ^Vhy 
if  ewry  ignorant  ploughboy  is  to  judge  of  niligion  as 
if  "  said  Hennione,  with  unusual  wanntb  and  acerbity. 
'  "Hie  Uw  gives  him  mon:  than  is  good  for  him  or  the  people  as 
arc,"  aid  Richard.  "  We  need  not  strengthen  his  hands  by 
gmts.  for  remember,  Hermione,  every  inch  of  ground  gained 
the  Church  is  so  much  lost  to  freedom,  truth,  and  science." 
"  Richard  t  how  can  yon  be  so  unjust?  I  have  never  known  you 
•o  bad  as  ifait  befofc,"  ihc  cried  almost  passionate^.  "The  Church 
has  bets  the  best  (Head  of  man  for  all  Iheic  ages ;  and  you  apeak 
ae'*^'-'" 

}  -  J  his  pleaianl  good-humouicd  lau|^ 

iw!ki  iTiore?"  he  said.    "Am  I  always  so  bad  then 
i/Dur  c)u,  nv  u   ,       And  when  was  U)c  Chuich  Vhc\MA\VnetA  cA 

aa 
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man?  When  the  Huguenots  were  massacred?  when  the  auto  da  fif 
was  a  common  institution  in  Spain?  when  Scnxtus  was  burnt?  and 
when  Romanists  and  Protestants  lighted  the  fiics  in  Smitbficld  m 
impartial  altcrnatiofi  ?  " 

"You  uphold  liberality  in  principle,"  said  Hermione,  not  answering 
him,  but  going  back  to  her  personalities,  which  interested  her  mmt 
than  his  historical  reminiscences;  "  and  you  are  juat  as  illiberal  is 
anyone  else  when  you  bpcak  of  what  you  happen  to  dislike.  It  is 
really  loo  bad  of  you,  calling  Mr.  Lasceiles  a  snake! — your  Own 
clctgyman,  and  so  good  and  kind  and  well-bred  as  he  is  !  I  wonder 
at  you,  Richard." 

"I  know  the  tribe,  tny  dear,  bcticr  than  you  do;  and  granting 
them  all  Uie  private  virtues  to  wliicli  llicy  can  lay  claim,  I  dread  them 
as  mental  guides— as  spiritual  leadens — as  mtich  as  I  should  dread 
that  obnoxious  snake,  tvhich  uHcnded  you,  if  he  came  to  coil  hlmiicll 
about  your  thrait  or  mine." 

"  I  will  not  discuss  the  subject  with  you;  you  are  too  unreasoc- 
able,"  said  Hermionc  loftily. 

"Do  not  b--  vexed  with  me,  for  a  matter  that  cannot  touch  cithei 
of  us  personally,"  he  returned  kindly.  "  Mr.  Lasceiles  may  be 
privately  pood  or  bad;  that  is  not  our  affiiir;  and  for  the  rest,  hii 
influence  will  never  invade  our  house,  and  so  what  is  it  to  us  ?  tt"e  are 
one  thing,  he  another,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  dispute 
about  liim  between  ourselve?,  is  there?"  He  leaned  font-ard  to  p*l 
her  flushed  (ace,  while  she  turned  away  from  him.  "  Don't,  Richard  ! " 
she  said  pettishly,  in  a  parenthesis.  "If  you  like  him,  dear,"  hef 
hu.<iband  continued,  railier  astonished  at  her  petulance,  but  supposing 
it  was  nothing,  and  certainly  not  of  so  much  iinporlajicc  as  to  be 
noticed,  "I  will  not  annoy  you  by  saying  that  I  do  not  But  in 
th,  wife,  I  do  not !  .ind,"  more  gravely,  "  T  should  be  glad  if  yon 
V  him  and  the  whole  subject  with  my  eyes." 

"That  I  cannot  do,  and  do  not  wish  to  do,"  said  Hcrmione,  still 
peevish,  and  unlike  her  usual  self.  "  I  do  not  hate  religion  as  you  do, 
Richard,  I  believe  in  God  and  the  Church,  and  a  future  life,  and  the 
value  of  prayer ;  and  I  see  Mr.  Lasceiles  ai  a  devoted  clergyman — 
s  good  high-minded  Christian  gentleman  :  and  you  sec  him  as  some 
monster." 

''  No,  not  a  monster,  only  a  priest ;  the  consecrated  enemy  to 
truth  and  freedom ;  the  barrier  tx  vffiao  to  progress,"  he  answered, 
fmding  that  loU-call  of  articles  of  faith  a  little  difficult  10  digest 

"Truth!"  retone<l  Hermione  disdainfully.  "How  do  you  or 
any  of  us  know  what  truth  is?" 
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:  maysll  know  wbat  it  ii  oot,  if  wc  choose  to  use  our  reason," 
he  ukL  "  It  b  not  a  collection  of  old-world  fables,  current  at  a 
line  vlicn  sciaioe  «u  nowhere,  when  the  laws  of  e\*idcnrc  were  not 
iindewtood,  and  when  men  were  so  ignorant  that  they  could  be  made 
to  bdteve  the  mou  monstrous  lies  which  the  iinagination  could 
invent ;  \<xA  n  the  Breton  j>casanti>  of  our  own  day  arc  made  to 
io  tTvnitnd-u]i  mimclcs." 
**  I  Mippoie,  tbouj^  jrou  do  think  so  hardly  of  our  vicar,  you 
MX  object  to  VKil  him?  to  my  railing  on  Miu  Ijisrclles?  Of 
I  an  jrouTwifc  and  have  to  obey  you  ;  and  ir  you  refuse  to 
How  me  to  ^,  I  cannot  and  will  not.  But  I  suppose  I  may?  I 
^]"o>urpcmtnion?"  said  Hrrmione,  shifting  hergruund  suddenly 
qmakiBg  widi  a  dtHgreublc  air  of  false  submi&&ton  as  unlike  her 
\  vdf  a*  was  indeed  all  the  rest.  "  I  suppose  your  insane  hatred 
the  Church  does  not  go  »o  far  as  this?"  she  continued ;  "your 
ke  of  the  Bible  docf  not  include  ill-breeding  and  want  of  hos< 
IT  to  J  gentleman  and  larfy,  because  they  happen  to  be  our 
and  his  sisicr  ?  " 
He  hoghed  4gatn.  Her  ill-humour  witli  him  was  patent,  but 
ras  so  cioldiih  that  he  couM  not  choose  but  smile  at  it.  She  had 
been  M  petulant  as  tliis ;  and  Richard  was  loo  philoso[*hic  and 
•foiag  to  croM  twords  readily ;  especially  with  a  woman,  atid  that 

hi*  wife,  *a  trusted  in,  so  beloved- 
'No,"  he  Btid-     "Call  on  them  by  all  means.     Ask  them  :o 
bcrc  if  you  like,  and  u  often  as  you  tike.     As  neighbours,  my 
k  open  to  them  ;  it  is  only  the  priest  to  which  I  objecu" 
'  And  yoa  ?  "  she  said,  aot  noiiciog  tus  permission.    Somehow  t 
Da  ba  non  than  it  pleased.    "  ^Vill  you  not  call  with  me, 
d?" 
"  Vo ;  take  my  cafd ;   that  will  do  as  well,  or  perhaps  belter. 
Ilea  and  I  have  not  much  in  common,  and  I  do  not  wish 
»  tbfoaifa  my  habiti  of  not  giving  up  the  afternoon  for  a  man 
I  do  not  s|iecia1ly  affect     Vou  and  Virginia  can  goj  and  my 

**  WdL  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  of  cotuK."  site  answered  with  a 

'X  dnnit  you  are  very  wrong,  Richard,  very  unjust  and  illiberal, 

not  tc6a%  wcQ  ;  but  you  arc  your  own  roaster,  of  course,  and  t 

your  exouc*.' 

•nvne  A  kui  after  all  that  storm,'*  he  uid,  half  tenderly,  half 


turned  »ny  her  eyca.    She  was  still  ruffled  and  heated,  still 

MEle  bcndf  altogether,  and  in  no  loving  mood  anyhow. 


"  Don't  be  so  foolish,"  she  said  again ;  and  wcnL  out,  leaving  bim 
with  a  certain  numbness  rather  than  pain,  like  a  person  startled  and 
amazed.  He  did  not  often  ask  for  a  kiss  in  these  days  ;  and  never 
before  now  had  she  refused  a  glad  response  to  bis  tenderness  when  it 
had  come.  Now  something  seemed  to  have  stolen  into  her  he»n 
(hat  had  hardened  it,  at  least  for  tht:  lime. 

Mother  and  daughter  made  a  stiangc  conua&L  to  the  vicar's 
sister  in  her  seven:  dress  and  studied  absence  of  all  grace  and 
ornament.  Hcrmione  in  a  light  grey  silk,  delicately  touched  willi 
pink,  and  small  grey  bonnet,  also  with  the  same  light  touches  of 
pink  to  give  it  life,  set  among  her  golden  curls  ;  her  wrists  claspcJ 
with  bracelets;  her  neck  in  a  broad  gold  chain;  her  whole  attire 
luxurious,  rich,  elegant,  and  iu  the  latest  fashion  of  cut  and  pattern  i 
Virginia,  in  the  traditional  maiden  white,  wjtli  more  simplicity,  hut 
as  much  conventional  elegance  as  hcrmotlier;  and  Miss  LasccUcs 
in  her  Sister's  dress,  plain,  black,  and  eloquent  of  her  renonda- 
tion  of  the  pomps  and  vanities — yes,  they  were  indeed  strangdj' 
contrasted ! 

The  house  too  whicli  the  FuUertons  had  left  and  that  to  whicb 
they  had  come  were  as  unlike  as  themselves.     There  everything  was 
costly  and  luxurious;  everything  was  beautiful  in  itself,  but  uphcaped, 
overcrowded,  and  so  far  failing  in  perfect  taste — the  central  idea,  if 
ever  there  had  been  one  beyond  the  upholsterer's  notions  of  thingi 
handsome  and  necessary,  having  got  overlaid  by  excess  io  the  pait&. 
Herein  this  drawing-room  of  the  vicarage  the  furniture  Mas  almcat 
oppressive  in  its  severity,  and  the  general  expression  was  cold  and 
insufficient.'    The  table  v,-a8  deal,  with  heavy,  plamly-squared  1^ 
and  a  plain,  unomamcntcd  "autumn-leaf"  tablecovcr  ;  the  old  oak 
chairs  were  stiff,  hard,  and  straight -backed,  and  there  was  not  an 
armchair,  nor  a  lounge,  nor  a  sofa  an>'wherc.    The  cold  grey  wall* 
iwere  hung  with  a  few  pictures — all  sacred  subjects;  some  in  oili, 
Lcopies  from  the  Old  Masters,  and  some  of  the  Anindcl  Society  set  in 
[plain  white  frames,  without  even  a  gilded  edge.    A  few  flon-cis  in 
jp^s  de  Flandres  vases  gave  the  sole  signs  of  living  life  there  were ; 
but  these  were  only  on  two  brackets  which  flanked  the  feet  of  a  large 
carved  ivory  crucifix — an  antique — tliat  htutg  against  the  wall    A 
Mater  Dolorosa  was  on  one  side,  an  Assumption  on  the  other ;  and 
below  was  the  hollowed  side  of  a  pcctcn  shclL     It  was  a  room  which 
suggested  more  than  it  expressed,  and  which  was  as  utterly  unlike 
the  ordinary  drawing-rooms  of  society  as  Sister  Agnes  herself  was 
unlike  tlie  ordinary  ladies  of  the  world. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  with  extreme  sweetness,  coming 


to  meet  them  when  Uic  KulIcTtons  -vrerc  announced,  and 
JL  hand  to  each.     "  My  brother  h.15  totd  me  of  you,  and  I  have 
been  kin^i^  to  nuke  yvar  acqu-ilntance." 

Her  mudicr  ww  gracioua  and  cordial,  but  it  was  not  the  grace 

cordialitr  of  sodetj.     U  was  3  strange  manner  altogether,  and 

taj  that  ttt%.  KuUerton  had  ever  seen.     It  was  and  was  not 

friendly  and  yet  oot  social ;  sonicnhat  the  manner 

in  of&cuJ  lapcrior,  with  a  certain  faJK  kind  of  fraternity,  as  if  to 

hi*  inlcrior.     The  Honourable  Miss  Lascclles  and  Mrs. 

of  the  Abbey  were  social  equals,  and  iheir  first  mcettng 

oaturally  hare  been  one  of  more  or  less  stiffness ;  but  Sister 

h^h  in  the  order  of  grace  and  Church  enlightenment,  was  in 

fcrnmotft  tanks  of  a  hierarchy    where  lliis  pretty,  well-dressed 

«aj  but  1  suanget  at  the  gate— 3  Gentile  in  the  presence  of 

of  the  Chmen.    She  was  as  a  child  needing  encouragement  and 

and  Suicr  Agnes,  half  unconsciously,  treat^-d  her  as  one; 

itnnunsf  ho  by  the  \'er)'  sweetness  and  disregard  of  social  form- 

>  «ttb  which  she  lud  received  her. 

"Yon  are  very  good,"  said  Hennione,  a  little  taken  aback  and 

iittcnd     "  I  am  much  interested  in  your  bratbcF— in  his  plans," 

anvwcrcd,  half  nwkwardly. 

Vea,  be  i«  a  very  pure  creature ;  so  devoted,  so  thoroughly  In 

.1    Out  dear  Mother  Chiuch  has  no  more  dutiful  son,  no 

chantpion,"  said  Miss  I.AsceIles,  smiting. 

Be  Kcnu  lo  be  so,"  said  Hennione,  not  in  the  least  under- 

the  wonb  of  vfant  the  said.     But  she  knew  it  was  something 

vinch  *hc  oQgbt  to  oHcnl. 

He  bopa  10  do  much  here. "  Mifs  Lascellcscomiiiued.    "Things 

been  (carluny  neglected,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring 

into  order.      But  wc  have  courage  and  the  consciousness  of  a 

E  and  nivine  help ; — and  wc  count  on  )'our  support,"  with  a 

HnHfr 

I  th^  be  happy  to  du  what  I  can,"  said  Hermioue,     "  I  feel 

amfa  ai  what  you  ay.    'lliingB  have  been  neglected.     Mr.  Aston 

I  old,  and  DO  one" — she  heaitalcd. 

■No  o«c  cared  to  to  the  entbcrs  which  be  allowed  to  die  out' 

fiatihed  the  brokco  speech  neatly.     "  Now,  however. 

win  be  danged.    We  must  get  the  pariah  into  good  working 

Icr,  and  ihc  lervicea  of  the  Church  better  organized.     And  everyone 

he^    Yon,  ileal  Mrs.  Fullcrtoo,  and  yuur  child  among  the 

■"    She  took  Vtigioia's  )»nd  and  looked  tenderly  into  her 

ll  H  «tch  A»  yoa  youttg  innocent  creaiuret  whom  the 


■ 
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Church  asks  to  give  the  first  fruits  of  your  strength  and  life  to  God ; 
and  to  you,"  turiiiug  to  Hermione,  "bountiful  woman  of  means  and 
energy,  that  she  looks  for  her  true  support." 

But  she  turned  back  to  Virginia.  She  knew  that  Hennione  was 
already  somewliat  entangled  ;  and  that  she  was  her  brother's  special 
charge,  where  tlic  girl  was  to  be  hers. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  soraeihiny  lo  do,"  said  Virginia 
with  quiet  intensity,  involuntarily  clasping  Ihc  thin  hand  held  in 
hers  with  more  fer\'oiir  than  she  knew  of.  "  It  will  be  so  happy  for 
roe  to  know  what  to  do." 

"  And  yoi!  dt)  not  now?" 

"  No,"  with  a  half  sigh. 

"  You  shall  not  be  long  without  guidance,"  said  Miss  Lascelles. 
"You  will  have  your  district  assigned  you  very  soon.  The  vicar 
means  to  speak  to  you  about  it  to-day,  and  that  will  give  you  an 
interest  beyond  what  you  can  imagine  now.  Then,  J  am  going  to 
establish  a  Church  working  society,  to  meet  here  at  the  Vicarage  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  We  want  vestments,  altar-cloths — everything ! 
I  can  show  you  how  the  things  are  to  be  done.  Will  you  oiake  one 
of  us,  Mrs.  Fullcrton?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Hermione. 

"  And  you,  my  child  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Virginia,  her  face  brightening  ;  "I  will  do  anything 
you  wish  me  to  do." 

This  was  a  large  promise  for  Richard  Fullcrton's  daughter  to 
make;  he  who  characterized  the  clergy  as  snakes,  and  wbc  was 
devoting  his  life  to  the  destruction  of  their  influence  and  the  substi- 
tution of  krowjcdgc  for  faith — science  for  religion.  But  already  Mi» 
Lascelles  had  touched  her ; — and  if  here  was  to  be  found  food  for  her 
atarnng  soul  ? 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Lascelles  came  into  the  room.  He  smiled 
when  he  saw  Ilermionc  sitting  there  with  his  sister  ;  but  quietly,  with 
reserve;  not  hilariously,  as  a  man  unconsecrated  might;  aiKl  came 
forward  with  that  kind  of  tender  courtliness,  of  grave  eagerness, 
which  sits  so  well  on  a  handsome  priest. 

"So  glad  to  sec  you  !  "  lie  said,  with  finely  subdued  cordialitj*, 
pressing  Hermione's  baud  gently  as  he  spoke. 

The  blood  rose  up  into  Uic  pretty  woman's  fair  face.  How 
young  she  looked  !  In  her  light  colours,  with  her  fluffy  golden  hair, 
fair  skin,  and  flushed  checks,  she  did  not  look  more  than  five-and- 
twent)'.  Grave,  pale,  if  no  less  beautiful,  Virginia  might  have  been 
her  sister  rather  than  her  daughter. 


~^ThAnk  you,"  she  Mid  simply ;  but  she  was  glad  to  see  his 

ident  pleuuTC 

**  Now  come  with  me  into  my  study,  and  I  will  show  you  how  t 

mijiped  out  the  parish.      I  want  your  opinion  also  on  the 

whicb  I  liavc  resolved  to  make  in  ihc  church.     The 

iDcd  will  b«  your  care,"  smiling.      "  No,  you  need  not  bring  your 

ivcT.    Ttly  xsta  will  take  care  of  her." 

Ijucelles  uid  aD  this  wiili  |)crrect  rutirtcsy  and  good  brecd- 
l>ut  in  the  tone  of  a  man  accustomed  to  be  obeyed  and  who  did 
;  asticipale  refusal  now. 
"U I  can  be  of  xax,"  &aid  Hemiione  rising  ;  with  an  odd  fluttering 
^^k  her  heart  ai  i^he  left  Oie  room,  giving  to  another  man  than  her 
^^^ubuid  the  nine  unquestioning  obedience,  the  same  womanly  sub- 
^^nHiaii  that  had  marked  her  life  with  him.  How  strange  it  was  iq 
^^hn«  llus  new  authority  aver  ber—shadowy,  subtle,  vague,  as  it  yet 
i  t  but  il  wia  pleaant  in  spite  of  its  strangeness. 
And  tiov,  child,  tell  me  someihing  of  yourself,"  said  Miss 
to  Virpnia,  drawing  a  low  stool  dose  to  her  own  chair. 
and  sit  at  my  knee,  like  my  child,  which  you  are  to  be  In 
and  tcU  mc  erf*  your  life." 
I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  said  Virginia,  raising  her  eyes,  always  so 
'of  secret  yearning,  of  namdcss  meUnrhuly,  to  the  smootli, 
lare  bending  down  to  hers.  It  was  so  evidently  the  dark 
and   (he  enlightened  iinder — the  unsatisfied  life  and  that 

K— ^  na  fulfilled. 
"No  acDae  of  God's  grace  i  no  consciousness  of  an  and  pardon?" 
aaked. 
I  "  So,"  smwered  Virginia  omfiiscdly.   **  1  have  no  religious  life 

al  aO.     I  wish  I  had,  bat  I  have  not.     I  do  not  know  what  to  do  or 
tobdicTc." 
"Foor  childt  poor  child  I  but  you  shall  have  now  what  you 
Yon  arc  seeking  for  Chri«t,  and  you  shall  find  Him.     I,  by 
Holy  UotbcT  Church,  will  lead  your  first  steps,  poor  wandering 
and  mj  brother  will  conseoate  yoo  to  the  true  life.     You 
not  know  what  hapfxiDcn  is  in  store  for  you,  child,  nor  what  a 
ofaaaciy  and  beavjncn  ytm  will  lose  !     I  can  see  it  all  in  your 
jmnnng,  die  blankness,  the  warn,  the  Becking,  and  the 
I?— aD  lo  be  luppltcd  from  the  Kvcrlastlng  Fountain  !     Oo 
Bfyoorpoyvs?' 

**  Ve^  toaneciines,''  said  Virgiiua,  tcon  in  her  eyes.     "  But  they 
nol  anawewid  ;  Kg^t  does  not  come,  though  I  ask  for  it" 
"  It  win,''  Bid  Mia  LasccQcb     "  You  bclie^'c  in  the  goodness  of 
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(tOcI,  and  the  inSueDce  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit?"  with  a  reverent  mm 

iDeot  of  hcT  head  and  hands. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied;  "  for  some  perhaps,  but  not  for  myself." 
"Do  you  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Church  loenIi((htcn 
nhsolvc?  "  the  Sister  asked. 

"  1  scarcely  know  which  I  believe.  Miss  Ijscelles  I "  said  Virgi 
laying  her  arms  across  the  elder  woman's  lap ;  she  would  not  have 
done  so  to  her  own  mother.  "All  is  so  confused  at  home  1  P^n  is 
so  ^ood,  50  good,  but  he  believes  in  nothing  at  all — neither  in  God 
nor  a  future  life — and  mamma  seems  rtot  to  know  what  is  true  or  what 
is  noL  Wc  go  to  church ;  l>iit  then  wc  do  not  keep  Sunday  as  Sunday 
at  home,  and  we  never  have  prayers  or  anything  of  that  kind.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  religion  is  tme  at  all  it  is  the  one  thing  to  live 
for,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  one's  whole  life.  Or  else  let  as 
disbelieve  it  entirely,  as  papa  does." 

Miss  LasccUes  gave  a  litUc  shudder. 

"  Uear  child,  you  don't  know  what  pain  it  is  to  me  to  heat  suci 
an  awful  alternative  from  those  young  lips,  which  should  repeat  o 
prayers  and  praises  !    T>o  not  say  such  a  thing  again.     Do  you  kni 
what  it  means  ?  " 

'*  No,"  said  Virginia  a  little  scared. 

"It  means  that  you  place  before  you  the  altenutive  of  worsi 
^bg  God  or  the  Devil."  She  made  the  sign  of  the  rross  as  she  spoki 
and  rapidly  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"  Papa  says  there  is  no  devil,"  said  Vti^ii.  "  He  says  it  u-as 
an  invention  of  the  Jewish  priests  to  frighten  the  people,  and 
bonowed  from  them  by  ilie  Chiisiians."  _ 

"  Pray  to  God,  my  child,  that  he  docs  not  ^nd  il  to  have  a  realitj^^f 
said  Miss  l^asccltes  solemnly.    "  But  I  do  not  rare  to  discuss  yo^^ 
father's  religious  opinions— or  rather  want  of  ihem — with  you.    My 
object  is  to  save  your  soul,  not  condemn  his.     "Vours  must  be  saved, 
and  now  it  is.— lost  \ " 

Viisinia  shuddered  and  turned  paleu 

"  I  feel  Josl."*  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Miss  Lascellcs  bent  over  h^r  with  a  lender  smile — the  snUle  o] 
mother  to  hec  grieiiog  child. 

"  All  win  come  right,  dear  oni-,"  slie  half  whispered.    "Goii  i^  i- 
now  calling  you.     He  has  sent  me  to  be  your  snlt'ation.     Hut  .fr 
do  not  call  mc  Miss  Lascclles ;  coll  mu  Sister  Agnes." 

**That  would  be  a  liberty,"  .said  Virginia,  blu.<ihitig  gravely. 

"  No,  that  is  my  n.-ime  in  liic  Chuich  and  \ty  which  our  dear  Mother 
Maiy  kno^-^  mc.  Saint  Agocs  is  my  patron  saint,  nnd  I  do  hvt  work, 
and  obey  her  wish  when  I  call  myself  bv  her  name." 


'  Her  wuh?— <lo  yaa  believe  in  the  saints  P  "  cried  Virginia  vfiUi 
ureptcsuble  stnpnK. 

Tbc  Sifttcr  nailed 

•*  Po  I  believe  in  the  sun  and  moon  and  star*?"  she  said.  "Of 
cQunc  I  do  !  TIk  dear  sainis  and  our  blessed  Mother  Mary  arc 
half  ibc  jiood  influence  of  religion,  half  the  foundation  of  the 

**  If  I  axild  but  bcttere  in  the  sunts  !  "  cned  Virginia.    "  But  iiapa 

tltai  it  wsB  part  imposture  and  port  disease ;  and  I  have  never 

U  la  iDjrsdf  believe  in  the  things  that  I  have  read  of  them. 

I  wish  I  could  t  and  how  I  wish  i   could  feci   what  they 

!" 

**  QAd,  I  must  make  this  stipulation  with  yoti — do  not  bring  your 
iDthority  between  us.    He  b  a  good  man,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
he  has  trusted  to  his  own  strength,  and  God  has  abandoned 
■fid  ^voi  him  ova  to  de&tnicUon.     I  will  bclicvt-  that  it  is 
lot  a  time ;  but  for  this  time,  to  quote  him^  when  1  am  teaching 
;,   i:i..    -neof  yoofown  rustics  objecting  to  be  taught  how  to 
.  l>ccaitse  hix  father  has  always  written  heaven  with 
r'v    What  a  joy  h  will  be  for  you,  darling  child,  if  you  art 
the  blesKd  instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the  light  of  God's 
I- 
ITm  Lucdks  spoke  earnestly,  but  with  perfect  icnijicr  when  she 
this  obooxiotu  &ther.     He  was   horrible,  dangerous, 
. ;  bat  she  wished  to  convey  the  imprcs&ion  of  a  fine  Christian 
r,  vhtch  cotitd  find  room  for  even  such  a  sinner  as  he. 
1'*  iud  Vbginia,  raising  her  face,  with  a  certain  rapt  look 
sunfighl  Mealing  over  iL    Then  il  clouded.    "  But  I  must  6r3i 
tMSffitUaed  nj*^,"  she  taid  sorrowfully,  the  lean  starting. 
IfEs  laacdki  UsMd  her  forehead. 

*"  Good,  dear  child  I  Now  I  have  your  BOut,"  she  said  fervently; 

[no*  I  kmnr  that  my  taint  has  heard  my  prayer,  that  the  Blessed 

lotbcr  win  be  graciottn,  itui  that  you  are  to  he  counted  .-unong  the 

.  and  the  saved.    Vou  arc  one  of  the  lambs  lo  whose  solra- 

I  tm  contecnied,  and  through  God's  grace,  and  w-ith  the  help 

1117  deu  aim  and  the  Blessed  Mother,  I  shall  be  permitted  to 

SilrTTtlr  nulrttr  Silt  vitb  a  stfoogely  abrupt  motion,  she  knelt  by 

md  Virginia  knelt,  not  abashed, 

I  have  been  natural  to  her  an 

ofn,  bat  njit  and  opcrcomc,  part  in  pain,  and  jiart  in  ecsta'>>. 

i^  thee  St  last  fmmd  that  home  for  which  het  ionaV  \a&  \ii 
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seeking?  and  should  she  be  admitled,  if  indeed  this  u-erc  that 
Konie? 

Sister  Agnes  made  a  prayer.  It  was  short  but  fen-enl,  and  was 
addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  beseech- 
ing her  for  her  special  grace  to  this  lost  cliiid  who  was  seekiog  her, 
and  whom  now  she  brought  to  her  beloved  feet.  Then  there  was  in 
invocation  lo  Saint  Agnes,  reminding  her  that  she  w.is  llif  sjiecial 
patroness  of  young  girls,  and  how  this  girl  above  all  needed  her 
care  and  protection.  AVhen  it  was  over  she  kissed  Virginia  again  on 
the  forehead  ;  her  eyes  bright  witli  tears,    Virginia's  were  ovcrfloi^iiij:. 

"  This  is  the  first  art  ui  yuur  consecration,  my  child,"  she  said 
softly.  "  Ah,  how  good  the  dear  Mother  has  been  to  mc  to  give  roe 
this  blessed  worJt  as  my  first  fniits  in  a  strange  land  I  " 

"Haw  good  you  are  I  "  murmured  Virginia,  leaning  against  her 
bosom  white  she  threw  her  arms  rtunid  the  Sister's  waist.  She  fell 
more  molliercd  on  that  breast  Lhan  shu  liad  ever  fell  before. 

"  No,  Saint  Agnes  is  good,  the  Blessed  Mother  is  good,  and  our 
Jcar  l/>rd  and  our  Father,  It  is  Ihcy  who  h.^vc  givun  yon  to  mc-  I 
am  only  their  instrument.  Through  me  you  hear  them.  Now  I  want 
you  to  wear  this  for  my  sake  and  theirs,  to  remind  yoii  that  they 
have  called  you  and  that  you  have  promised  to  obey.  Wear  St 
under  your  dress,  and  keep  it  as  a  secret  between  Heaven  and  you. 
Your  spiritual  mother  gives  it  to  you." 

She  took  otT  from  her  own  neck  a  small  silver  crucifix  which  she 
wore  on  a  slender  elastic  thread,  concealed  under  her  collar.  She 
kissed  it,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  whispered  a  prayer  as  At 
placed  it  round  the  girl's  throat. 

"  Never  take  ti  off,"  she  said  ;  "wear  it  as  the  sign  of  your  first 
consecration,  till  my  brother  or  I  give  you  anoUier.  .\nd  read  in 
these  books  and  pray  from  them,"  she  added,  lifting  up  her  apron 
and  taking  from  a  large  pocket  in  her  dress  tn-o  small  books  of  de- 
votion— one  of  prayers,  with  those  to  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Agnes 
sjiccially  marked,  and  one  of  exhortations  and  obedience  tu  the 
Church  and  her  ordinances.  '*  ^Ve  will  talk  agun,"  she  added,  u 
she  heard  steps  through  the  hall.  "Come  to  me  whenever  you  feel 
the  need  of  comfort  or  advice.  Remember,  I  am  your  spihintl 
mother,  and  you  are  ray  child  whom  God  has  given  me." 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Hermionc  and  the  vicar  entered. 

The  mother  and  daughter  did  not  &tay  long  after  this.  Both  wete 
excited,  both  moved.  Mr.  Lasccllcs  had  been  discussing  with  licr* 
mione  his  project  for  the  restoration  and  embellishment  of  the 
church,  and  had  insisted  both  plainly  and  strongly  on  ilie  duty  which 
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lay  before  her  of  andertakiDg  the  chancel  at  her  sole  cost.  \\'7ien 
dM  hentated  and  said  that  she  <]id  not  think  her  husband  would 
coosent,  he  hod  told  her  still  with  the  same  plain,  ir  so  quiet  speakii^, 
that  the  owtd  a  hi^ier  dut>-  lo  C!od  than  even  to  her  husband ;  and  that 
thb  ms  for  the  glory  or  (joJ,  whicli  ranked  before  servile  submission 
to  a  profeued  atheist,  let  his  relations  to  her  be  what  they  would. 
She  most  wake  a  stand,  should  Mr.  Fullcrion  object.  The  money 
WM  really  htm,  luul  the  would  be  called  lo  account  for  its  use  on  that 
Great  Day  when  a  wonwin's  fears  would  not  save  her  soul.  And 
eren,  setting  religion  aside,  for  the  decency  of  the  parish  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done ;  and  she,  as  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  and  the  by 
rector,  oogfat  to  bear  her  pan  uobl).  She  therefore  vi-as  silent  on 
the  way  home.  Her  heart  Hi-as  full  of  perplexity  and  the  new  and  the 
old  were  wamng  together;  an  aroused  conscience  and  a  love,  though 
irritated  by  no  means  dead,  were  jostling  each  other  through  the 
maxes  of  her  tangled  thoughts,  and  she  could  not  find  comfort  in  the 
nionlng)e«t  nothings  which  made  up  her  mual  conversation  with 
Virginia,  And  to  Ihi?  girt  herself  silence  was  also  necessary ;  sjic 
held  that  sacred  link  between  Heaven  and  herself  as  a  holy  secret 
which  even  her  motJicr  must  not  sliore  ;  and  tlie  cross  stood  as  a 
bairier  bclireen  them.  At  last  the  girl  said,  lightly  touching  her 
Botber'iura : 

"  Mamma,  she  is  an  angel  I  She  is  Sister  Agnes,  not  Miss  Las- 
cdlcs.  .T  ■  ivs  that  1  am  lo  call  her  Sister  Agnes.    She  believes 

in  th«  ^.j  1  all  those  beautiful  sinncii  arc  true." 

Hermmne  as  lightly  lomiicd  her  daughter's  hand. 

•*  CcnUy.  -  '■■' .  ■Icar,"  she  said,  with  n  sudden  impulse  of  cau- 
tkxL     Bct«^  ;  to  make  the  church  beautiful  in  on  artistic 

•enie  and  to  sec  ^  like  a  rdigious  feeling  in  the  place,  partly 

as  a  |ood  thing  lu;  ...^  ^-t^a^  if  also  in  |Mrt  as  that  form  of  personal 
rscilemcnt  which  makes  a  handsome  clct>tyman  very  precious  to  a 
vuman  ncaring  forty — lictweeii  tliis  and  Irclicving  in  the  lives  of  the 
Rnnitfa  saiott,  was  a  wide  fitriL  "  Vou  must  not  believe  all  you  hear, 
nor  all  at  oocc,"  she  aikjcd. 

"  I  believe  m  ■  r  \^vks  says  so,"  answctrd  Vir- 

ginia, all  ba  aoc    I  <  d  oh,  mamnia  !  so  will  you  some 

diyt— aod  iu  win  papa." 

Hcnuioew^s  t. 

"  Vuot  fiulKr  r  be  brought  to  bcBere  in  God,  still  less 

the  saints,"  she  TMumetl  with  on  oild  kind  of  ud  impetiience.  "  If  he 
^[.  _.i ...   >..  -,  I  ,i....i — ;..    I  ^jj,  \m^z  for  nothing  monr." 

al,  BO  noble,  lir  must  lielievc  \Tk 
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time ! "  said  Virgiuia  rervcnil)'.  "■'  He  warns  only  to  kaow  the  imth 
to  follow  it." 

"  He  thinks  he  has  the  truth  now,"  she  aaswcrcd  bitterly;  "and 
he  Is  too  old  to  be  conviuced.  To  hliu  a  bit  of  dead  matter  is  God  t— 
and  what  can  be  expected  from  him — hating  the  clerg)-  ns  he  does? 
No,  dear,  we  must  look  for  notliing  from  your  father ;  but  he  w2I 
probably  be  just  to  us,  and  wiEl  let  us  act  as  I  think  right  for  ui 
both." 

Virginia  touched  the  place  wheic  the  small  cruci&x  hung.  It  was 
like  a  tiilisituaa  to  her,  pulent  enoug^li  tu  work  the  tuiracle  of  reclaim- 
ing to  the  Church  even  one  so  set  in  his  own  way  and  so  convinced 
of  the  lightness  of  his  views  as  was  Richard  FuUerton,  her  father, 
a  professed  agnostic  for  his  own  part,  and  the  ardent  teacher  of  deniai 
and  infidelity  lo  otheni. 


Chapter  V. 

_  THE   FIRST  TESTIMONY. 

"  Hebe  is  Ringrove,  wife,"  said  Richard,  some  daj-s  after  that 
memorable  visit,  during  which  lime  more  intercourse  had  been 
going  on  between  the  Vicarage  and  his  womankind  than  he  knew  of 
or  would  have  liked  hod  he  known.  "  He  will  stay  to  luncheon  U 
you  ask  him." 

The  young  man  followed  his  liost  into  the  drawing-room,  his 
handsome  fat-e  beaming  with  pleasure.  Kver  since  she  w.is  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  Virginia  had  been  the  feminine  ideal  to  his  highest  sdf; 
and  for  the  Inst  two  years  he  knew  that  he  loved  her  as  a  man  should 
love  the  woman  whom  he  longed  to  make  his  wife.  He  was  waiting 
now  imtil  slie  should  ripen  into  love  for  him  in  return.  She  had 
given  no  sign  that  way  .is  yet;  but  he  was  always  hoping  that  it 
would  come.  Her  very  reticence  and  virginal  modesty,  her  quietness 
of  speech  and  manner,  her  s«'cet  unconsciousness  of  self  or  sense, 
her  absolute  freedom  from  all  kinds  of  girlish  vanity — those  very 
qualities  which  made  her  cold  to  him  as  to  all  other  men,  .ind  in- 
different as  yet  lo  his  love,  attraclud  him  more  powcrfxiliy  than  would 
the  most  beautiful  woman's  most  volujiiuous,  most  enticing  charms. 
Not  that  he  would  have  been  insensible  to  these  lasL  He  was  young 
and  an  Englishman,  and  by  no  means  an  anchorite;  but  he  would 
not  have  made  c\cn  Aspasia  his  wife.    He  muit  be  the  fost.  last,  and 
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'  one  to  the  woman  whom  he  should  niiiny  \  the  nmgician  aimed 
love  to  ftwaken  the  sleeping,  and  give  form  to  the  formless  ;  and 
hoQOUEible  nunc  cunCdcd  to  the  keepiog  of  another,  lie  must 
ttSBUred  irauld  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  life  of  her  child  is  sacicd 
a  Bwdici;  or  the  holiest  s>-aibol  of  his  faith  to  a  devotee.  He 
a  rout  to  whom  purity  in  a  woman  was  an  essential ;  and  he 
Vugiaia  hkwc  because  )ihe  was  pure  than  because  she  was 
AiL  Vauts  as  Anonynta  tvuuUI  nut  liavc  coilirallcd  hira,  but 
would  haw  gtvm  his  life  to  be  Endymion  to  Diana. 
Far  aQ  his  bright  good  humour  and  carelessness  of  certain  con- 
iomis,  RIngrovc  Haidi^ty  wa»  bolh  proud  and  arbilraiy  ; 
wtiii  the  potnibtUtie«  of  Jealousy  if  once  aroused  that  made  him 
poteodaOy  formKUhte  as  he  was  now  lovable  Like  so  many  of 
,  be  had  the  double  nature  of  good  and  e^HI  in  almost  equal  power ; 
it  wocild  depend  greatly  on  the  facts  of  his  life  which  gained  the 

hand. 
Id  diiagi  spiritual  he  was  just  the  avenge  strong  man  in  the  full 
r  of  youth  ajid  life,  who  was  content  to  live  honestly  and  not  give 
much  trouble  about  tbcia.     He  would  maintain  the  Church 
it  was,  becauM!  it  was  English  and  national,  and  helped  to  keep 
pow  in  order  ;  but  he  wuuld   h-ivc  it  strictly  subordinate  to  llic 
and  be  had  a  healthy  honor  of  priestly  domination.    He  had 
rcaaoa«d  the  thing  out  from  its  elements  like  Richard  FuUenon, 
to  a  certain  extent  he  had  arccptcd  the  results  to  which  the  elder 
iliad  cone,     lie  ttood  on  the  neutral  ground  of  supposing  that 
is  rdigion  was  true,  but  not  half  so  much  as  was  nude 
it  -,  aod  '■'  Mcd  that  the  future  would  sec  sumv  modification  in 

■>c  prp*4-  ■  Ihal  it  siiould  lie  htoughl  moic  into  harmony  with 

'ruilu  and  modem  enlightenment.  'J'his.  however,  was  not 
,in^u  ,  and  meanwhile,  his  duty  as  an  English  bndcd  proprietor 
I  to  Qpbuld  the  ciiiiiog  order  of  thiugi*  as  socially  valtiable,  and 
lOppotcwitb  eqoal  zeal  dissenting  fanaticisn),  clerical  encroachment, 
irgw«->«_  unnuunlity,  and  paupcriiiDL 
Tin  was  vhoe  he  uood,  and  on  the  whole  Richard  FuUerton 
was  msaAcA  wiih  his  position— recogni/tng,  as  he  so  often  said,  the 
Deed  of  cniiches  Ibr  the  lamev  and  that  while  men  and  women  arc 
ptcnuUy  so  weak  u  to  require  the  aid  of  external  authority,  they 
hod  better  Ittvc  it  But  he  gave  Ins  life  to  make  them  strong 
eDcngh  10  da  without  it,  and  be  would  not  have  been  sorry  had 
fUngroTc  done  the  kuoc  He  went  with  him  who  said  diat  he 
vould  Blbcr  sec  England  (be  than  sober ;  and  if  in  pulling  down 
ipmer  of  the  Church,  other  thinga  were  tost  beside  vhc  niy^awi 
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tions  that  it  held — wetl,  those  other  things  would  groiw  ag^n  all  tTi« 
nioa*  luxuriantly  for  the  loss  of  those  superstitions,  like  flowers  when 
the  wood  is  felled. 

That  with  &uch  a  nature  as  this  of  Ringrove's — strong  wholesome, 
pure,  manly,  but  entirely  without  spiritual  enthusiasm — Virginb 
should  have  m\ich  sympathy,  seemed  by  tlie  very  necessity  of  things 
unlikely,  juid  as  matters  stood  between  her  and  tlic  Vicarage  more  » 
than  ever.  The  only  chance  in  the  question  had  ever  been — would 
his  own  -nrang  and  honest  love,  his  fine  moral  quahtics,  the  socu) 
fitness  of  things — not  to  speak  of  his  personal  beauty,  which  perhaps 
would  not  weigh  much  with  him — warm  her  into  the  life  of  love ; 
or  would  her  natural  disinclination  to  marriage  carry  the  day  oyer  all 
other  considerations  whatsoever?  This  was  the  question  which 
Ringrovc  had  set  himself  to  resolve,  though  he  did  not  put  it  in 
that  form.  His  blunt,  but  no  less  tnie  thought,  was  ;  "  I  love  her, 
will  she  ever  love  me?  If  she  wilt,  1  will  make  her  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world,  as  I  sliall  be  the  happiest  man." 

But  he  knew  no  more  than  Richard  Fullerion  what  was  going 
on  at  tlic  Vicarage  ;  he  no  more  than  the  lather  suspected  the  strong 
hold  which  Sister  Agnes  had  already  got  over  the  girl  and  was  daily 
Increasing ;  or  knew  of  the  "  consecration  "  which  had  chiimcd  her  as 
one  of  the  lambs  of  the  Sister's  patron  saint,  and  turned  her  yet  more 
with  her  heart  towards  heaven  and  her  face  from  the  world.  As  yet 
cver)'thing  was  concealed  ;  the  time  for  public  profession  liad  not  yet 
come.  When  it  should,  no  one  would  be  more  bold  at  confession 
than  Sister  Agnes  or  her  child  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  best  policy 
was  the  quietest. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  a  hungry  nuisance,  Mrs.  Fullerton, 
said  Ringrove  with  his  frank  laugh  and  clcai-  can>-ing  voice. 

**  No  ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  it  you  will  stay — if  you  are  not  I 
hungry.  1  cannot  undertake  to  supply  you  with  ati  ox  roasi 
whole."  said  Hcrmione  plcas.intly.  She  liked  him,  and  would  have' 
been  glad  had  Virginia  liked  him  too.  At  one  time  she  had  done 
what  she  could  that  way,  but  lately  she  had  rather  forgotten  Iiim. 
"WhcTC  have  you  been?"  she  asked.  "  We  have  seen  nothing  of 
you  lately.    Bui  you  have  been  away,  have  you  not?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  in  town  for  the  last  month,"  he  answered 
"  It  was  so  hot  and  stuffy  !    I  was  glad  to  get  home  again,  I  assu: 

you." 

"  I  should  think  so. 


iity 
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He  tuned  to  \'n;^nia,  sitting  pale  and  quiet  at  her  ovn  special 
I     )rul«  ublc  anbrotdcring  a  strip  or  white  ribbon  with  coloured  silks. 

L •*  But  yoa  do  not  care  for  London  at  all,  do  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

^H   "  No,  1  aeicr  did,"  she  answered ;  "  I  wonder  who  couM  I " 
1^"   •*  And  have  yon  been  well  and  gay  since  I  last  saw  you?"  he 
a»kcd,  wttb  that  stian^  awkwardness  of  it  man  speaking  before  others 
to  the  woenan  whoro  he  loves  and  who  docs  not  Io%"c  him. 
••  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  answtrcd  tramtuiUy. 
"Ga^'^uid  Hetmionc  uneasily.    ".Arc  wc  ever  gay  at  Cross- 
hobM^" 

"  What  (iraiy  work  '.   what  is  it  for  ? "  he  asked,  touching  Ihe 
ribboD  in  bcr  hand. 

*  Vca,  it  is  vcfj  Icvcly,    siir  ansvctrcd  wiisivcly. 
It  wa«  a  marker  for  ihe  Icctem  Rible;  but  Sister  Agnes  liad  lold 
htr  HOC  lo  icfl  its  purpose,  if  she  coutd  conceal  it  without  positive 
btadmod.    This  dortrinc  of  resen-c  was  one  of  the  girl's  greatest 
tmlfc     IT  not  CDinmunicativc,  she  was  entirely  randtd,  and  to  evade 
a  tjaatioa  was  as  diRii'ult  to  her  a&  lo  tell  a  falsehood. 
**  What  uc  ihiNc  Uiii^  ?  "  he  a»kcd  again. 
**  Roae&,"  »bc  answered. 
-  <  -Idic  WIows." 

*• '        ....:yo«liKd,"  «id  Virginia,  who  knew  her  lc«on, 

KT  them  better  when  they  are  more  natural,"  said  Kingrovc. 
Tbc^  arc  so  Uifl*,  thcjr  ore  not  like  roses — they  arc  like  geomc- 

She  haadled  the  woik  aa  if  cousidering  whether  she  bliould  assent 
DOt.  but  to  realitx  because  she  did  not  want  to  continue  the 


•*  UTjy,  Ladr-birdI  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  do  anything  so 
Chow  it  to  me  again,"  cried  Richard,  who  was  siand- 
■linance  ftutn  the  two,  looking  at  them  with  pntcmal 
and  BiH&ettoti,  and  feeling  sure  that  in  time  things  n-outd 
:  ftboot  as  be  desired.     But  only  in  time.    There  was  no  hurry, 
kia  «»»  but  a  child  yet ,  but  when  the  times  were  ripe  he  should 
llat  bcUi-  V  other  rn-itch  she  could  make,     ile  knew 

*bd      -.-.:.   mist  him  inth  his  darling's  )iap|iine»-s.     A 
man  cf  chaiartei — honour — what  more  could  he  want.' 
'wip:  'id  took  het  work  over  to  her  father  rthirtantly. 

I  h.v  lecn  )oa  do  tuch  as  this  before,"  he  said.  "  What 

<  B  far~«  pas-  of  faiacet  f    If  you  hftve  do  spedal  use  for  it,  give  it 

<  me,  laasc.    I  «tan  piixe  h  ai  my  Hule  girl's  fine  handiwork  of 
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A  Icvok  of  pain  and  perplexity  came  on  the  girl's  transparent 
She  loved  her  father  dearly,  but  if  the  cross  had  stood  between  h^^ 
and  her  mother,  how  much  more  was  it  a  barrier  against  hhn !        "^H 

"  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  it  you,  papa,"  she  said. 

"No?  Well,  make  me  another  like  it,"  he  said  tranquilly. 
"  Who  is  your  &r»t  favoured— Ringiovc  ?  "  with  a  little  laugh.  ^B 

Virginia  looked  at  hftr  mother.  Hermione — never  quick  at  a^^ 
excuse  and  less  apt  a:  subterftjge,  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  herwlf 
n  moments  of  difficulty  and  utterly  unable  to  help  another — looked 
down  and  made  no  response  to  the  mute  appeal.  Her  daughicr  must 
get  out  of  this  little  tangle  by  herself :  she  foresaw  thorns  enough  for 
both  of  a  sharper  kind  than  this  of  a  promised  strip  of  embroidery. 

"  No,  not  Ringrovc ;  it  is  for  Sister  .\gncs,"  said  Virgiiua,  with 
courage  of  sincere  youth.  .,    ,    _       ;_^_ 

"  And  who  may  Sister  Agnes  be,  my  love  ?  "  her  father  asked. 

"  Miss  Lascdles,  papa." 

"  Are  you  so  intimate  as  that  already  ?  "  he  asked  again.    " 
you  call  her  by  her  Christian  name  and  make  her  presents  ?  " 

"  Sister  Agnes  is  her  real  name,  an«l  the  one  that  she  wants  me  to 
call  her ;  and  thi«  is  a  marker  for  the  new  lectern  Bible,"  said 
Virginia. 

"  Did  the)'  ask  you  to  do  it?  "  said  her  father  with  a  shade  of  dis- 
pleasure in  his  voice.  ■ 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  answered.  ■ 

"Arc  you  going  to  belong  to  their  fantastical  school?  to  be  made 
a  new  light.'"  he  asked  with  a  certain  forced  merriment  that  mearn 
uneasiness. 

She  looked  at  him  with  tender  reproach.  She  loved  him  well ; 
who  would  not,  who  knew  him  ?— but  though  she  loved  him  she  was 
bound  bya  higher  law  to  tliink  him  wrong,  and  to  show  him  that  she 
did  not  agree  wiJi  him.  * 

"  I  only  want  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  that  is  all  which  they  want,^ 
she  answered  gn  vcly  but  gently. 

His  face  took  almost  a  woman's  softness  as  he  put  out  hishattd 
to  lake  hers,  so  cold  ami  white. 

"  ^'ou  are  always  right,  my  lassie  1 "  he  said  tenderly.  "  My  little  ooe 
never  gave  anyone  any  trouble  since  she  was  bom,  and  never  will ! " 

"  We  are  all  going  to  be  shaken  up  and  put  in  our  places  with  a 
vengeance,  if  all  I  hear  is  true,"  laughed  Ringrove,  ignorant  of  danger 
fliid  the  lay  of  the  land  within  the  Abbey  walls. 

Hermiooe  dushed  with  displeasure  ;  Virginia  looked  down,  and 
her  pale  fiice  became  rather  paler  than  ustuL     It  was  as  if  a  man  of 


A 


toodied  the  veil  or  the  anointed  with  the  one,  and  the  other 
raoKed  the  pronnapdon  of  this  mere  youth  who  dared  to  laugh  at 
the  i3oing«  of  one  who  seemed  to  her  the  most  notablCf  the  roost 
■plandid  dibo  tbe  hvl  ever  seeo. 

'*3Ar,  l.»fr*i'V*  hopes  to  do  much  good  in  the  pariah,"  said 
H«mkioc  ooldljr.  "Thiogtbave  been  so  disgracefully  neglected  in 
Mr.  AMoa't  time  ;  U  i*  only  right  dial  they  should  be  put  m  order 


"  Yes»  if  he  does  not  go  too  Tar,"  said  Ringrove  carelessly.  **  I 
do  not  Aaak  that  Crosaholnie  will  bear  ver)*  much,  and  these 
jixaaiait  Ulows  go  lo  cticfa  extremes ! " 

"  Pleaae  aot  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lascelles  irith  disrespect  in  this 
hoBKi*  aid  Hcraiiooc.  "  He  and  his  ^sister  are  not  people  to 
1icte%twd«L" 

Ve^oia  ratted  her  blue  eyes,  futl  of  gratitude  to  her  mother. 
How  ^ad  the  ««»  that  she  spoke  so  openly  !  It  would  have  been 
InipiiMiMf  for  her  to  have  ddieoded  them  ;  but  mamma  was  able  in 
rwtrf  wi^i  and  bow  weQ  ihe  took  their  part ! 

**  Do  yixt  know  them,  Ringrove  ?  "  then  said  Herroione,  holdiiig 
her  bead  a  link  ftifBy. 

**  Hot  yet  I  have  teen  them,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  care 
to  faww  much  nf  them  at  ^ny  time.  I  am  not  in  their  line,  and  they 
arc  oot  in  nine." 

He   ipoJte  quite    good-humooredly,  but  without  minang  the 
At  aU  haxuda  he  too  must  stand  faithful  to  his  side. 

"  Tbea  bow  c^n  you  Judge  of  them,  if  you  do  oot  know  them  ?  " 
lifNikc  with  B  levcrity'Tvc  m  her  at  any  time — though  less  rare  of 
I  il  Mcd  tobci  but  still  unusual.  **Is  it  £air  to  prejudge 
ptoplt  a  tW>  BiBDO^  1  am  tired  of  ail  thia  illiberalityl  Om:< 
woaid  ihink  thai  a  linncrc  Chnstan  were  rcAily  s  monntcr.  and  a 
clergyman  who  wished  to  do  hit  duty  a  criminal,  for  all  Lhat  haa 
becB  aid  €t  Mt  Laaccttcs  siare  he  took  the  parish." 

Rbi^avc  looked  at  her  for  the  momctit  aghast  She  tpokc  with 
•a  Budi  mnuh  and  bittcracsa.  it  scarcely  Memcd  to  be  Mrs.  Ful- 
Icftnf)  «f;*ftking  at  ail. 

**  These  ritualiRiK  panons  have  some  kind  of  apell  over  women," 
•aid  ftidwad,  uaiiifis  to  Rii^rove,  half  smiling  and  half  disturbed. 
**  Here  are  ny  wife  and  little  g^rl  hewhched  at  sijibt !  ** 

*^  r  am  tony  f'  r  it,"  said  Riefiote  gra«rly.  **  I  do  not  think  the 
doKal  'mSaoKC  camctl  too  fu  over  women,  a  wholesome  one." 

■  I.  :.  —  u^._„  V — ,,,^k^^  ,^  .„  I —  _,_,.  jj^jj  fjjthti^i  Sister 
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as  she  spoke,  gathering  courage  from  the  contact.    *'  If  you  knew  hei 
as  we  do  you  would  kcc  for  yourself  how  good  and  noble  she  is  ! " 

"And  it  is  not  being  bewitched  to  see  thai  thinii^  are  disgrace- 
fully neglected,  or  that  they  might  be  improved,"  adrled  Hcnnionc 
coldly. 

"  But  improved,  how  ?  With  what  will  prove  to  be  a  rod  of  iron." 
said  RingTove. 

"  What  rubbish,  Ringrove  \  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  \ " 
she  said  tartly.  "  In  common  faimcKs  and  good  feeling,  it  seems 
to  mc  that  all  you  who  hate  ihe  Church  and  religion  might  wait 
til!  Mr.  Lascellcs  has  done  something  outrageous  before  you  con- 
demn him  as  you  do.  As  iar  as  be  has  gone  yet,  he  ha*;  proposed 
what  every  one  in  the  world  must  agree  to  ;  he  has  wanted  nodiing 
extreme." 

"  Well,  here  is  Jones,  and  luncheon  is  ready,"  returned  her  hus- 
band as  the  man-servant  came  into  the  room.  *'  Do  not  Icl  us 
discuss  these  ncw-eomcrs  further.  I  confess  it  somewhat  amues  me 
In  see  the  readiness  with  which  you  have  given  in  10  them  ;  hut  you 
are  your  own  mistress,  dear,  and  you  will  come  all  right." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hermlone  disagreeably,  as  she  took  Rin- 
grove's  arm,  the  father  holding  Virginia's  hand  while  they  crossed 
the  hall  into  the  dining-room. 

The  luncheon  was  dull  and  heavy.    Ringrove  did  his  best  to 
bring  a  lighter  spirit  into  them  all ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  on  the 
wrong  track  to  be  able  to  set  himself  right,  and  he  felt  that  he  hid 
hurt  his  cause  both  with  Hermione  and  Virginia  herself  more  than  he 
should  be  able  easily  to  heal.     Hermione  was  irritable  and  udcoid- 
fortable,  especially  to  her  husband,  whose  temper  she  seemed  lo  do 
her  best  to  ruffle;  lookintr  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  provocation  thit 
turned    to    tenderness  which  was  akin   to   tears,  and    these  again 
quenched   themselves    in   anger.      Virginia    was  pre-occupicd  tnd 
Richard  was  troubled,  but  in  spite  of  her  advocacy  and  in  spite  0  . 
her  temper,  less  for  his  wife  than  his  daughter.     That  good  Hci- 
mione  wa?  fixed  as  a  rock,  he  thought — settled  in  loving  obedience  lo 
him.  in  oneness  of  heart,  in  perfcctncss  nf  ni.irriage.     He  had  but  to 
tttcrt  his  authority,  and  he  would  be  obeyed— as  he  would  if  things 
went  too  far.    But  Virginia  was  young ;  plastic ;  her  character  w« 
still  to  make  ;  and  he  dreaded  this  new  influence  more  for  her  than  far 
her  mother.  He  had  not  the  hold  on  her  that  he  had  on  that  mother;-' 
what  father  has  ?  and  she  might  be  warped,  his  child  though  she  was. 
He  must  spe.ik  to  his  wife.     He  must  remind  her  that  she  was  the 
lurunl   eiiardian  of  their  dirhii/s  discretion,  and   that    religiouf 


Vndtr  which  Lord? 


catricd  lo  excess  and  Church  devotion  into  zealotry  were 
dncrect  io  ht»  dau^itcr.  He  imposed  no  authority  on  aoyooe. 
Hu  mabod  was  to  caoTince  by  reason,  nut  to  Toibid  or  comniand ; 
sdU  WBHthiBK  vas  due  lo  him  as  ihc  head  or  the  house,  and  it 
wu  toicdy  fitting  that  hu  duld,  stiU  edtiaiblc,  should  be  u^uied  in 
a  manner  so  directly  ofipofted  to  his  views. 

Wkcftfarv,   the   tbiix-   chief   |)erw>nage>>  beinj;    each   so   full   of 
:a&d  circ,  the  mr^t,  usually  [ilcasant  enough,  was  silent  2nd 
J),  aad  Ringrove  fidt  as  if  something  had  come  into  the  house,  or 
.  gow  oat  of  il,  since  hr  iras  there  IxsL 

WbOe  Inunging  in  the  drawing-room  yet  a  liitle  time  before 
tcaviog;  doing  his  best  to  bring  back  Mrs.  FuUerton  to  her  usual 
■Pafan  gttciiin!tf*e«>  and  to  make  Virgitiiu's  sweet  c)'es  look  tender, 
or  \m  gnvc  laouA  relax  into  ;i  smik,  as  he  told  now  u  plaintive 
■sfy  okI  DOW  a  raeny  one.  visitors  were  announced;  and  Mrs. 
Kcifain  and  her  eldest  daoghtcr,  the  pretty,  soft-eyed  Beatrice, 
■•iiL 

Tluy  too  cune  tartly  to  discuss    the    new  order    of  things 
ia  tbe  pohsh,  of  which  Mrs.  FuUerton  was  openly  said  to 
'  ducf  tupporter.     And  it  was  such  a  strange  bit  of  contradic- 
i>:      '  r-T  of  the  confessed  infidel  of  the  place 

**-■»!■  .>_  _    :...  -iJcnt  disciples  of  an  advanced  ritualist, 

in  and  Beatrkc  hesitated  to  bcJicvc  It  until  assured  by 
vorduf  mouth. 

The  ifaree  ^rb  of  Crossholmc,  Virginia,  Beatrice  NcsbitI,  and 
Tbcnaa  UolyBeai*  were  all  good  fricudi  enough;  but  Virginia  was 
tertoiatc  pediaps  with  citliui  than  were  Bcalricc  and  Theresa 
cadi  other.    SIm  wu  more  reserved  than  ihcy,  and  she  did  not 
•o  niacfa  far  tbe  naluial  pleuures  of  youth  as  they;  hence  they 
bcr  a  shade  coli:       <!      1  ronfoimablc,  and  she  found  them 
A  shade  ftrvoloaa  and  iiti  ;^.     Still  ihcy  were  mtinuttc  enough 

Batiicc  to  be  able  to  say  in  an  under  voice : — 
**Viiftnta,  dear,  it  is  not  true,  is  it,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Fullerton 
SVC  pKKuscd  lo  su{rpoit  .Mr.  Lasccllcs  in  cvcryiUing  he  wishes? 
are  afing  mi  everywhere." 
**  1  do  dot  know  what  that  locuu,  Bee,"  said  Virginia.     "  I  am 
ly  njr  that  t  have  made  c^o  such  v^i^ue  promise,  bci-ause  1  luve 
becD  MkBd (or 'tt ;  and  I  am  sure  mamma  has  not  cither." 
**  ETCfjoae  Mjn  id,"  repeated  Beatncc 

"  Pcsfilc  alw^i  Hy  a  great  deal  more  than  they  know,"  said 

mconaaooaly  copying  a  si>eech  which  .Sister  Agnes  had 

!  to  her.    *■  Whatever  Mr.  LasnUsand  Sister  AgncK  have  asked 
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us  10  do  wc  have  done,  because  they  liavc  only  asked  what  is  good 
and  right,  and  so  I  suppose  it  will  be  in  the  future." 

"  But  he  is  half  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  Beatrice,  opening  her 
Fbig  brown  eyes.  It  was  as  much  as  if  she  had  said  he  was  half  a 
dragOf^  or  a  sea  serpent. 

"  He  is  an  Anglican  Catholic,  which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing," 

rered  Vii^nia,  repealing  her  lessons. 

"But  Miss  Lascelles  wears  a  cross,  and  the  dress  of  a  nun,"  in- 
^sted  Beatrice,  as  if  she  had  found  the  weak  spot  now,  and  one 
which  there  was  no  getting  over. 

"  Slie  only  wears  the  dress  of  her  Order;  and  no  Christian  can 
object  to  a  cross,  surely,  Bee  ! " 

"That  is  just  it.  She  is  of  an  Order,  and  we  have  none  in  our 
Church,"  the  other  said. 

"  Yes,  we  have  indeed — a  great  many — and  Sister  Agnes  belongs 
^to  one  of  thera." 

"  You  are  so  intimate  with  her  as  to  call  her  by  her  Christian 
nunte  already  !"  cried  Beatrice,  as  Richard  FuUerton  liad  said  before 
her. 

"She  is  Sister  Agnes,  just  as  much  as  a  man  is  a  captain,  or  you 
are  Beatrice  Nesbitt.  That  is  her  name,"  answered  Vir^ginJa.  "\Vhcn 
she  was  in  the  world  she  was  Miss  Lascelles,  and  now  that  she  has 
given  up  the  world  she  is  Sister  Agnes." 

"Well  !  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Beatrice,  full  of  per. 
plexity. 

**  Nor  do  I,"  put  in  Ringrove.  "  The  new  vicar  and  his  sister 
may  be  charming  people  on  their  own  account,  but  I  am  sorry  they 
ever  came  here." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Ringrove  !"  cried  Virginia,  carried  out  of  her- 
self    "They  arc  the  salvation  of  the  place  !" 

"  I  don't  think  we  wanted  so  much  saU-ation,"  said  irreverrni 
Beatrice,  taking  Ringrovc^s  port,  as  she  always  did. 

"  Bee !  don't  !  "  she  answered,  really  distressed.  Then  her  angel's 
face  became  more  angelic  even  than  usual,  as  she  said  with  n  kind 
of  concentrated  enthusiasm,  looking  at  Beatrice  first  and  then  « 
Ringrove  :  "You  must  not  say  now  what  you  will  be  sony  for  here- 
after; you  will  both  come  to  the  truth  ;  and  Sister  Agnes  win  be  yoar 
spiritual  mother,  Bee,  as  she  is  mine  ! " 

"  I  don't  want  any  mother  but  loamrna,"  said  Beatrice  ;  "  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  could  let  any  stranger  come  betr^'een  me  and 
mamma." 

"A  spiritual  mother  docs  not  intcTfere  with  our  earthly  mother ," 
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Hid  VIs^BiB  gra^-ely.     "Mymoiiicr  is  just  «hat  she  always  was, 
but  Sister  Agna  hu  led  my  soul  into  the  way  of  truth" 

••  How  dreidAil  all  this  is  I "  thought  Beatrice.  "  She  talks  cant 
uif  she  hftd  been  used  to  it  all  her  life.  It  is  all  too  true,  and  she 
is  mart  lost  to  us  than  she  ever  was." 

"  You  arc  always  so  good "  said  Ringrovc,  finding  this  one  oi 
the  DMSI  difficult  moments  of  bis  life.  "  But  indeed  you  must  ic  a 
Knic  on  jroor  (uard  against  too  much  cnttiusiasm  for  those  new 
people.  We  have  to  know  them  first  before  wc  can  trust  them  so 
tbonq^ily  as  you  and  Mrs.  Fullenon  have  done" 

"  I  'wmc  BO  more  than  1  know  now,"  she  said  ;  "  wc  do  not  want 
10  kara  more  than  the  sunlight.     It  shines ;  and  tluu  is  enough." 

"  Poor  Ringrovc  I"  thought  Bcatiicc.  "  It  is  all  over  with  him  1  " 

She  raised  her  dark  soft  eyes  to  him  i>itifutly.  Sbe  was  his  con- 
^1^an*^.  and  had  Ikcaid  again  and  again  the  whole  story  of  his  love 
iar  Vn^ta.  and  walked  vvcr>-  Mcp  of  the  ^vay,  now  of  hope  and  now 
of  devoir,  and  evcf  of  suspense,  that  he  had  trodden  for  the  tost 
nraycan. 

"True  for  the  sun,"  he  answered ;  "but  not  for  the  appticalion.  I 
will  wait  a  little  longer  before  1  think  our  new  vicar  such  a  lord  of 
hfieasthii.' 

**  Do.'  aid  Virginu  in  the  simplest  good  Ciith.  *'  And  you  will 
be  rewarded.  ** 

Mr«.  Nesbitt  found  no  more  satisfaction  inhertalkm-iih  Hermionc 
than  tlcatricc  liad  done  vriih  Virginia.  Her  half-apologctic  fishing — 
nny  to  wptaX  such  foolish  talk,  but  thinking  it  due  to  her  old  friend 
to  tt£l  her  what  was  said — had  been  met  with  indignant  acrepiancc. 
HeiiuiuM  had  defended  not  only  her  own  adhesion,  but  the  vicar  him- 
9el(  Aoutly;  and  had  raiintaincd  the  worth  of  all  iliai  he  was  doing 
hot  at  C^oiiholme,  and  the  cr)-ing  need  iliere  was  of  more  rchgious  life 
is  tfkc  putsh,  and  more  decency  and  beauty  of  service  in  ibe  church. 
Bsl,  M  Mrs.  NeJjitt  viid  wlien  sh<-  rc|»<:.ilcd  the  con\Trsation  lo 
her  fcosfcUKl,  it  seemed  so  odd  liuii  .Mrv  Fullcrtnn  of  all  )>coplc  In 
thr  vurld  should  go  on  to  about  religion  and  alt  iliat,  when  it  was 
her  own  huibuid  who  had  done  evcr><ihing  he  could  to  make  the 
pMple  as  peai  infidels  at  himself,  and  when  everyone  knew  that 
Np  GO  iKiw  she  had  never  git'cn  the  subject  a  thought. 

As  li  wiK.  however,  Hcrmionc  had  reason  to  a  certain  extent  on 
her  ade  :  ud  a*  no  unreasonahlcncsM  of  excess  had  yet  appeared 
MttA  the  new  ricar  wanted  only  what  was  just  and  right,  she  carried 
her  colons  not  of  the  disrunion  and  left  Mrs.  NcsUtt  without  an 
ugiment,  hoi   ooconnnccd  all  Oie  some.      She  used  so  &r  her 


vroman's  privilege,  that,  while  obliged  to  assent  verbally  to  all  that 
Hennionc  said,  she  kept  will  tliat  central  point  untouched  which  she 
expressed  by :  "I  cannot  argue  with  you,  but  I  feel  that  you  are 
wrong." 

From  this  day  she  could  not  deny  that  her  friend  Mrs.  Fullertoa 
was  the  new  vicar's  right  liaiid  and  supporter,  and  Uiat  Loih  she  and 
Virginia  had  been  completely  won  over.  And  how  Mr.  Fullcrton 
would  bear  it  was  now  the  question  beginning  to  be  asked  by  the 
community  of  Crossholme. 


Chapter  VI. 


AT     TME     VICARARF.. 

What  might  be  called  the  i^ersonal  part  of  the  parochial  man- 
agement of  Crossholme  went  actively  forward  ;  but  as  silently  as 
actively.  Working  parties  at  the  Vicarage  were  orj^anized  for  three 
afternoons  in  the  week,  wliere  Sister  Agnes  was  the  clever  teacher 
of  all  sorts  of  beautiful  embroidery  for  church  purposes,  and  where 
sometimes  the  vicar  came  in  and  read  while  the  ladies  stilchcd-  I  le 
generally  read  such  books  as  Wiseman's  "Fabiola,"  or  Newman's 
"Apologia ;"  but  always  beginningwith  milder  portionsof  the  "  Church- 
man's Manual,"  teaching  ibem  when  to  Ikiw  iheir  heads  in  the  services, 
and  how  to  stand  and  kneel,  with  certain  odier  observances  in  use 
among  the  ritualists.  But  he  was  cautious  in  this  and  went  softly; 
knowing,  as  do  all  his  sect,  the  value  of  a  judicious  reserve  and  the 
safeguard  of  silence,  and  how  it  is  necessary  to  lay  well  the  lines 
before  drawing  in  the  net,  if  at  times  a  bold  stroke  is  the  best  and 
safest  policy.  There  was  much  to  do,  and  he  had  time  before  him ; 
this  was  oidy  preparing  the  way  of  the  future. 

Ves,  there  was  indeed  much  to  do  before  the  church  services 
would  be  niadc  even  outwardly  decent  according  to  the  Lascelles 
idea  ;  still  more  before  the  parish  would  be  as  well  in  hand  and  ai 
spiritually  submissive  as  it  was  intended  to  make  it.  Altar-cloihs— 
which  were  always  called  frontals — of  various  colours  and  ]>attems, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  season  und  the  special  service,  bad  to 
be  embroidered ;  stoles  and  copes,  al&o  varied  ;  eucharistic  emblenu 
and  linen  for  the  communion  ;  banners  for  the  processions  which  had 
to  come; — there  was  no  end  to  the  work  in  hand,  but  (he  true  meaning 
of  wha  t  the>'  were  doing  was  kept  from  most  of  the  w<H-kers. 
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Jistcr  Agnes,  like  the  vicar,  trusted  to  the  love  of  women  for 
mful  things  to  ensnre  that  amount  of  diligence  which  ftTis  necessary 
he  purpose  ;  and  lo  theii  pride  in  seeing  their  own  handiwork 
lidy  honoured  and  admired,  for  their  active  partizaoship  should  a 
;  of  collision  with  the  raea  arise.  What  comes  from  afar  and  fiom 
nown  sources  may  be  dangerous,  like  clothes  that  carry  the 
ue ;  but  the  roses  and  lilies  and  s-icrcd  monograms  and  interlaced 
llwurk  wliich  our  own  Susan  and  Sukcy  h^ve  embioidered  can 
ly  cuntaiQ  no  secret  spiritual  poison ;  and  Susan  and  Sulcey 
!nd  their  OM-n  artistic  stitches. 

Ail  this  the  brother  and  sister  understood  lo  perfection  ;  and  they 
l^also  that  if  they  told  too  much  preraatiirely,  in  all  probability 
rCrosshoImc  Susans  and  Sufccys  would  become  frightened  bc- 
ttieir  time,  and  would  jitrilvc,  leaving  the  work  half-done  to  be 
ibed  by  strangers.  And  they  had  it  at  heart  to  make  tlie  ladies 
Ak  parish  commit  themselves,  first  by  their  co-operation  and 
■by  their  certain  desire  lo  sec  what  they  had  done  utihzcd  and 
leciated. 

The  most  constant  in  attendance  and  the  most  usefiil,  each 
ier  own  way,  were  Hermionc  and  Virginia  Fidlenon,  Theresa 
j-neujt  and  her  Aunt  Cailierino.     The  first  two  were  the  deftest 

ETCTS  ;  Aunt  Catherine  Liid  the  straightc^t  hem  and  sewed 
est  seam  ;  and  Theresa,  who  had  everything  to  leara, 
her  future  art  on  the  rougher  kinds  of  material  and  the 
>Icr  patterns,  which  it  would  liave  been  a  waste  of  strength  to  Imve 
n  to  proficients. 

ler  ladies  of  the  parish  also  attended,  but  as  they  arc  of  no 
value  to  lliis  history  they  need  not  be  particularized.     They 
fvp  tlie  numerical  suengtti  of  the  society  ;  helped  to  swell  the 
»ng  number  of  female  adherents  to  the  new  order  of  things 
:  M-ay  of  bon-ing,  position,  lowly  inclinations,  and  the  lilcc,  during 
rice ;  and  they  ensured  a  certain  amount  of  work  accomplished 
'  animation  among  the  workers.   And  here  tlieir  value  to  us  ends. 
them,  however,  was  neither  Mrs.  Nesbitt  nor  Beatrice.     Mr. 
m  did   not  approve  of  any   scheme,  how  innocent  soever  in 
ICC,    which    might    end  by  giving  undue  influence    lo  the 
;  and,  unlike  Richard  Fullcrton.  he  allowed  no  exercise  of 
ill  in  his  family,  but  ruled  his  household  as  he  thought  best. 
ibove  all  things  he  held  to  the  belief  that  a  woman's  duty  lies 
and  a  wife's  honour  in  submission  to  her  husband.    On  her 
B,  Mrs.  Nesbitt  felt  that  she  had  too  much  to  do  with  her 
to  give  her  strength  to  ecclesiastical  xsdietics  ;  and  Beatrice 
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followed  her  mother  in  this  as  iti  all  other  things,  and  assented  to  tbe 
truth  of  what  she  said,  as  if  no  second  reading  were  possible. 

When  Sister  Agnes  proposed  that  Oiey  should  Join  her  worfcnii 
parties,  Mrs.  Nesbilt  set  the  matter  at  rest  then  and  for  ever  after  bf 
her  frank  straightforwardness,  which  was  in  no  nisc  offensive — quite 
the  contrary — but  also  in  no  wise  to  be  mistaken. 

*M\1iy  no,  thank  you,  Miss  Lascelles,"  she  said;  "Mr.  Nesbiti 
would  not  like  my  leaving  home  so  often  ;  and  Bee  and  1  hatT  really 
too  much  to  do  for  the  little  ones  to  make  it  practicable." 

"  Power  comes  by  the  use,"  Sister  Agnes  argued  with  a  bbml 
smile:  "  the  time  given  to  the  service  of  God  lakes  nothing  awaj 
from  your  family." 

"  I  don't  sec  how  that  can  be,"  said  Mrs.  NesbJtt  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  good  faith.  "You  sec,  there  are  only  eighteen  houis  o^ 
the  working  day,  and  if  every  one  of  them  is  tilled  up,  as  it  is,  and  as 
much  is  done  as  tan  be  got  into  ihe  time,  I  do  not  sec  how  doing 
more  will  make  the  days  longer  I  have  as  much  (o  do  now  as  I 
can  get  llirough,  and  if  1  were  to  undertake  new  duties  1  shotM 
simply  have  to  drop  some  of  my  old  ones." 

"  Try  it,"  said  Sister  Agnes  ft-itli  the  same  bland  smile.  "Tiy  ii, 
and  prove  for  yourself  that  tlie  same  power  which  fed  the  multituda 
from  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  can  also  help  you,  and  that  what  ywi 
give  to  the  Lyrd  is  ne\'cr  lost  to  man." 

But  Mrs.  Nesbitt  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  pavsent  miracles,"  she  said.  "  And  if  I  take 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon  three  times  a  week  for  church  mnk,  I 
cannot  do  for  my  children  what  I  do  now.  If  I  am  here  I  caanrt 
be  there  ;  and  if  I  am  embroidering  linen  I  cmnol  be  watkir^  with 
them  or  my  husband,  or  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the 
house  that  I  must,  to  keep  things  straight— thai  ever)'  woman  muB. 
who  is  her  own  housekeeper." 

"Perhaps  you  do  loo  much,  Mrs.  Nesbitt.  Vou  are  rich,  irith 
servants  and  governesses  and  all  the  usual  aids  and  helps  to  mOthm 
There  can  be  no  need  for  all  this  active  superintendence,  still  less  far 
your  daughter's  assistance." 

"  t  assure  you  I  find  that  there  is,"  siud  Mrs.  Ncsbitt,  widi  undit* 
turbcd  equanimity.  She  thought  it  odd  In  tlie  vicar's  sister  lo  lar 
down  the  limits  of  her  domestic  activities ;  but  then,  clericals  sre 
odd  and  take  liberties  which  no  one  else  would  dream  of.  "  And  1 
do  not  think  that  any  woman  whatsoever,  with  so  targe  a  ftn^at 
mine,  can  find  lime  for  more  than  her  home  duties  and  the  sncbl 
inicTcoursc  which  must  be  kept  up." 


^lanha,  cncimihcrcd  uith  much  scrvinK,"  said  miss  i^s- 
criloi  with  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh,  deftly  concealing  a  wdl-bred 

**  Yea,  if  jm  like  to  aay^  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Ncsbitt  simply. 
_"  But  I  kerp  mf  dear  chQdren  weU  and  happy.  I  do  uoi  let  th«m 
Et  into  bad  habito  for  wont  of  my  carCf'nor  be  made  unhappy  by 
and  [  do  aa  my  husband  wishct>.  And  tlicn  you  know,  Miss 
l-^acdW."  she  added  smiling,  "  I  am  of  the  nld-fashioncd  school, 
ind  hold  to  the  value  of  a  wife's  obedience  to  licr  husband  and  n 
'»  sopetintendcnce  over  her  thfldren." 
"  In  ahon,  ymi  are  a^  obedient  as  Mrs.  Fullerton." 
SOba  AgDCs  vpokc  so  quietly  ihai  no  one  could  say  whether  tlie 
were  wcastic  or  simply  asscrtiTC ;  and  Mrs.  Kesbitt  was  not 
womau  Co  find  out  cneen  or  hints  unless  very  patenL 
"I  hope  CO,"  she  answered  cheerftilly.  "I  am  thankful  to  say 
[ihalinCnMiboliDCwehavcnounKippy  marriages  and  no  dt&obcdiem 
. «» &r  aa  I  know.  We  arc  very  fortunate  in  that  way,  and  give  no 
:  ibr  Konipk  I  do  not  know  one  unhappy  household — not  one  1 " 
"  Z  *iniyaTqlatiT  you,"  said  Miss  Lascelles.  a  little  coldly,  **  and 
t— there  it  flomeUuog  greater  and  hoticr  in  life  than  domestic 

'Xci,  no;  there  nan  be  nothing  better)"   cried  Mrs.  Kesbitt 

If-    **  There  can  be  no  real  goodness  where  there  is  discord  at 

and  the  vcwnan  who  ncglectt  her  own  family,  that  she  may 

liaie  and  cnerprs  to  a  cause,  is  doing  wrong  whatever  that 

may  be" 

**  SdUy,  lofily,  Mrs.  Nesbiti."  said  Sister  Agnes,  with  her  superior 

'  Do  fdu  carry  your  theory  of  obedience  so  far  as  to  think 

ht  to  deny  your  Cod  and  your  Saviour  should  your  husband  be 

\f    I»  a  woman  juktihcd  iti  caring  only  for  tlie  physical 

Mkd  happtncM  of  her   own   i:hildren,  white   letting   the 

poor  ■tafvc>  in  cnsurint;  their  n^oral  jmrity  while  the  aban- 

fS^Aitandi  an  around  aa*  claiming  Christian  caie,  and  the  lost 

r^  to  be  UTcd  ?    Docs  your  creed  go  as  fiir  as  this  ?  " 

"Jio,"  uuvcnd  M-  i'.ily;  ■*  nw  would  any  woman's. 

;ibcR  ■  no  H'lr'ti'i  ■  Tcat  CrDBsfaolma" 

*  Ti^M  *■  even  here  al  Crowbolroe,"  said  Siiitcr  Agnes. 

"  1  do  nm  Attov.  ijut  my  Joiniftg  yom-  woriiing  panics  bdongi  to 

W  tbcrr  vr'  she  answered. 
"So  •  I  med  the  leister. 

And  ir>cn  uii  comenation  dropped.    Ilie  Nesbittit  were  not 
nadt  OB  the  contory,  e  crrttin  fctiin^  of  ontaipniam  to  the 
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whole  thing  rose  up  in  the  good  staunch  loving  heart  which  could 
never  quite  forgive  the  vicar's  unmarried  sister  for  speaking  slightingly 
of  that  which  made  her  own  happiness  through  the  sense  of  love  and 
duty  fulfilled,  and  which  &he  held  should  make  the  happiness  also  of 
every  other  good  and  virtuous  woman.  Between  embroidering  silk 
and  linen  for  the  church  and  seeing  that  her  children  were  luppy  and 
good,  she  thought  no  true  mother  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to 
where  her  rcnl  dut)-  lay ;  and  no  argument  that  could  have  been  used 
would  have  shaken  her.  When  she  repeated  the  conversaiion  to  her 
husband  her  concluding  remark  wo^ : 

"  If  poor  Mibs  Lasccilcb  had  ever  been  nianied  she  would  haic 
thought  differently,  because  she  would  have  known  better ; "  and  she 
pitied  her  for  her  ignorance  of  the  best  things  of  life  as  much  as 
Sister  Agnes  jiiticd  her  for  her  sensuality  disguised  as  instinct  and 
her  practical  paganism  calling  itself  conjugal  obedience  and  maternal 
duty. 

All  this  new  occupation,  Uiese  new  interests  were  making  in  a 
sense  new  creatures  of  the  four  chief  workers.  Aunt  Catherine — 
Miss  Molyncux — a  good,  kindly,  weak  soul,  with  more  imaginabon 
than  common  sense,  and  like  clay  tn  the  hand  of  a  potter  who  had 
clear  insight  and  a  strong  will,  had  gone  down  helplessly  before  the 
new  viear  and  Ms  sister,  who  liail  known  exactly  how  to  touch  htT. 
She  bad  been  woo  over  by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  whose  namesake  she 
was,  and  whose  life  of  mystical  ecstasy  she  was  exhorted  so  fervently 
to  imitate.  She  might  attain  to  it  if  she  would,  they  said — if  six 
woidd  strive  and  obey.  And  as  the  steps  of  her  si'a/a  santa  were  of 
no  more  difficult  practice  than  (for  the  present)  working  in  coloured 
silks  or  linen  and  sadn,  bending  at  certain  parts  of  the  service  where 
she  had  not  been  used  to  bend  before,  attending  early  celebtaitioiii> 
and  going  to  church  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings,  she 
wu  by  no  means  disinclined  to  take  the  sainted  maid  as  her  model 
in  obedience  and  belief,  and  to  dream  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
same  grace  might  be  shown  to  her  as  was  to  her  antitype. 

She  might  therefore  be  counted  on  as  a  sure  adherent  to  the 
ritualist  )>arty.  Her  iinagiuation  had  been  fired,  and  so  indeed  lud 
her  vanit)' — or  what  shall  we  call  that  need  in  women  of  a  certain 
age  to  renew  in  fancy  the  dead  facts  of  the  past  ?— the  need  whidi 
makes  some  of  them  go  into  spiritualism,  when  at  least  the  sjmiiis 
who  come  about  them  do  not  regard  their  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs  ?— 
which  makes  others  find  in  religion  as  much  excitement  as  they  once 
did  in  love,  and  with  some — not  very  different  in  kind  ? 

'I'lieresa,  a  slender  delicate  hysterical  girl  of  about  in'enty-two,  had 


\  been  won  over  as  quickly  x%  her  junt.     Her  life,  which  hitheno 

U  been  cptfuodic  and  fragnicntarj-,  for  the  fint  lime  foum]  con- 

camiion  and  direction.     She  had  wandered  about  in  thought  a 

good  deal.     At  one  time  she  had  been  an  ardent  )>atriot,  emuloas  of 

■inch  fame  aa  that  which  hung  about  ihc  maid  of  Saragossa — the 

apo)oci«t  of  Chariotie  Corday,  and  the    worshipper  of  Joan 

Arc  ;  at  ^'Krtlw^  abc  had  wanted  to  make  herself  a  hospital  nunc 

thai  >be  mi^t  go  out  and  nurse  such  wounded  soldiers  as  the  peace 

of  Eimipc  lequiicd  for  its  \'ictims.      Now  she  nude  a  night  school 

for  [JovKbhofV  b«t  after  a  fortnight  she  broke  it  up  ;  lliey  were  loo 

hmiclCTrf)'  ttufid,  fhc  caid,  and  their  hands  were  so  dirty  !     Then 

Mok  lo  ndting  the  nek  poor,  bui  the  cottngcs  were  t lose  and 

^.,:  i.*«a]n  mtnagcd  to  UQtnblc  on  inappropriate  chapters.     She  was 

foil  of  anbanann  and  activity,  as  yet  wasted  ;  and  now— it  was 

Bol  ihc  was  not  one  of  St&tcr  Agncs's  lambs.  She  left  that  to 
Vtrpm,  who  waa  as  devoted  to  her  spiritual  motlier  as  if  she  had 
I  indeed  the  «int  who  ^-as  her  shmlowy  patroness.  Theresa 
her  enthusiasm  to  the  wear — straight  lo  hcad-<|uarter^( — and 
ibst  if  the  world  would  but  be  ruled  by  such  kings  of  men 
.  be,  Uicre  would  be  no  num  doubt  or  somiw— at  least  for  women. 
m  to  bcc  a  clerical  God  ;  but  it  would  have  seemed  to  her 
blMphemy  hod  anyone  desired  to  be  the  Semvie  to  his 
So  at  kau  she  thought ;  and  for  the  prcKnt  her  thoughts 
were  true. 

ViTgam  was  perhaps  the  happicM  of  the  whole  group.    She  was 

to  Sitfcr  Agnea,  who,  all   things  considered,  treated  her 

r.  tnd  led  bei  quietly  along  the  devotional  {uth  designed  for 

howcm,  klic  had  begun  to  impose  small  penances  for 

doty,  which  she  got  the  girl  lo  confess  to  her  as  a 

nh  to  hrr  vpiriiual  »hepherdc»s,  in  prcpaotion  lor  the 

U.I  be  made  in  due  form  to  n  director. 

:   lo  tit  in  her  nrru-ttomcd   seat  near  to 

.  and  wtraM  make  her  go  over  to  where  Catherine  Molyncux 

I  tiamtaf  her  hetni  and  maundering  about  Catherine  of  .Siena  at 

wirtfd.     And  ihu  was  abtnti  the  severest  task  that  she  would 

her.    Fee  lo  Xlrxinta,  grave.  itiH«  »by,  the  babble  and  gush  of 

'rcming  beyond  words  ;  and  only  her  Jov- 

tl-  mother  enabled  het  to  perfumi  a  Ujk 

:  MS  esBCMially  a  penance.     But  it  was  dilficutt  to 

uij  ;uQ:v.^[iunt  for  Virginia.      It  was  part  of  Sister  Agncs's 

ihtt  the  lambs  should  be  every  now  and  then  gently 
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chastised ;  and  as  no  one  is  in  want  of  an  excuse  when  he  wishes  to 
n<^  for  error,  cause  for  that  chastisement  wiis  always  forthcoming. 

But  ihis,  so  easy  with  others,  was  difficult  with  Viiginia.  She 
was  so  gentle,  so  obedient,  so  entirely  in  earnest  and  so  lovingly 
desirous  to  do  all  as  the  Sister  wished,  that  it  was  hard  to  find  thv 
flaw,  e%'cn  in  the  cx^i^gcnition  of  ronfession  ;  and  harder  still  to 
punish  it  when  found.  She  had  no  senses  to  subdue,  and  no  vanities 
to  chasten ;  but  the  Sister  knotted  out  of  her  very  virtues  the  cord 
that  was  to  be  her  discipline,  and  though  the  stiokts  were  gentle 
they  were  effectual  for  ihcir  purpose — the  still  more  complete 
eOablishmcnt  of  her  spiritual  supremacy,  and.the  still  more  complete 
subjugation  of  Virginia's  will. 

On  her  side  Hermione,  aldiough  occupied  and  interested  more 
than  she  had  ever  been,  n-as  restless  and  uncertain  ;  her  temper,  once 
so  placid,  was   breaking  daily ;  she   was  tart  and  snappish  to  her 
husband  as  she  Had  never  been  before,  and  then  again  hysterically 
loving  ; — he  to  the  one  opposing  his  unruffled  sweetness  which  »he 
called  indifference — meeting  the  other  with  his  calm  serene  devotion 
which  made  hysterics  unnecessaT>',  and  whirh  she  also  took  as  in- 
difference.   Thus,  either  way  she  M-as  thrown  back  on  herself,  and 
whatever  he  W3£  she  wished  that  he  had  been  different    She  was 
variable  with  Virginia  : — now  forbidding  her  to  go  into  the  cxceMes 
which  she  said  she  saw  were  at  hand — now  herself  taking  her  to  the 
Vicarage  out  ofthe  ordinary  course  of  things.  The  vague  disquiet  which 
had  once  been  gentle  was  still  as  vague  but  becoming  less  restrained, 
and  once  or  twice  she  wept  bitterly,  where  formerly  tears  had  cnly 
gathered  in  her  eyes  but  had  not  overflowed.    Life  was  busier  i\iA 
her  now  than  formerly,  yet  it  was  blanker.    Her  husband  seemed  to 
have  drawn  farther  and  farther  from  her :  and  it  was  as  if  every 
effort  that  she  made  to  reclaim  him  only  separated  Ihem  more.     She 
did  rwt  recognize  that  she  had  gone  from  him,  not  he  from  her,  and 
that  what  she  needed  for  her  happiness  was  trust,  not  effort    She  was 
beginning  to  hale  actively  the  pursuits  to  which  she  had  never  gi^•al 
ardent  favour  and  to  feel  them  out  of  pbce  in  her  husband.     Mr. 
Lascetles  spoke  to  her  so  continually  of  the  iniquity  of  free-thought, 
and  the  futility  as  well  as  the  presumption  of  modem  science,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  she  grew  into  less  and  less  tolerance 
where  she  had  never  felt  sympathy  or  admiration.    And  as  he  spoke 
also  as  continually  of  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  herself,  the  tiaih, 
and  the  parish,  because  of  her  position,  she  who  had   never  bees 
anything  but  the  loving  w-.fe,  glad  to  live  in  her  husband's  supremaqr, 
b^n  row  to  feel   that  khe  had  done  foolishly  in  her  laorifice  of 
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t,  sad  Out  \)ic  lud  acted  UDgeocrcmaly  in  his  sccepiance  oi  thai 
ihc  bad  foTccU  on  him ;  and  thai  Mr.  Lascelles  i^-as  her  licst 
-the  only  one  who  iccognucd  her  worth  and  mshed  to  see  her 
light  pboe. 

C«thbcn  Moty&njx  was  sometimes  allowed  to  attend  these 
■orkii^  [wnks,  and  given  the  office  of  reader,  or  as  Sister  /Ygnes 
vMd  tA  caU  him  the  lector — when  thu  vicar  was  unavoidably 
afaMM.  H>  was  the  only  "  man-body  "  adrotlted  to  the  coterie ;  but 
then  be  «u  Mch  a  poor  creature  and  so  little  like  an  ordinary  man 
Jbat  be  tcucdy  coanied.  Tall  and  thin  and  reedy,  witli  a  bmall  head 
namm  klopiOft  shoulders  long  thin  hands  and  a  conscience  that 
al«ajs  awake  vti^ic  his  reasoning  faculties  were  delibcratdy 
bdow  "fccting,"  "com-iction,"  "  realizaiion,"  "&ith,"  he  was 
cf  the  bora  bdinvif  of  the  oatjonal  creed  whatever  it  might  have 
1— ■.nbcfffiiiuie  priest,  governed  by  his  more  inteUcctual  superiors 
6oa%  their  will  with  the  unquestioning  fidelity  of  a  slave.  He 
I  vcf7  vocoan  in  thi«— in  that  he  felt  the  need  of  a  director  or  a 
;  and  he,  like  the  women  of  whom  wc  have  spoken,  had 
«lNst  he  wanted  in  Mr.  Lascelles— Father  Lasceltesas  he  once 
rice  caDed  bim>elf  to  the  young  men,  as  if  in  joke,  (hough  he 
iku  fab  brourite  title  was  Superior— the  Superior  of  the  little 
rhkh  tbongh  noc  conventual  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
apart ;  and  it  wai  )<ii*.\  ihc&e  qualities  which  be  intended 
|e  and  coawlidate  when  llie  daj-s  were  ripe. 
the  rest  the  meeting*  were  pleasant  enough  taken  as  mere 
ptfteni^ ;  and  neither  the  vicar  nor  his  sister  wished  them 
L  oAcr  Aan  gental  and  interesting.  Their  line  was  not  gloom,  if 
aoi  disciphne  ;  and  when  they  fished  for  souls  the  bait  was 
if  the  hook  wax  sharp.  Sister  Agnes  knew  how  to  make 
^pRCablc  to  »di  in  Inm.  ait  a  clever  well>bred  woman 
Wf»  dO0>    ^tx  •  •       ■•'•  with  the  wive^  and  advised 

oa  fltc  mama;;  bie*  and  the  rondiia  of  their 

She  tried  oeai  tittle  perftonal  arranf;cmcms  of  their  hair 
viA  the  pirli.  laV  r  to  her  own  room  and  showing 

'  how  m  Jih  L-  looked  with  Mmpic  braids  and 

frmfea  m  tlutls ,  how  their  bright  coloun  warred  with  their 
<M  their  gowns,  and  how  fiir  superior  greys  and  neutral 
«ec«>  otry  other.  She  allowed  light  blue  as  the  Virgin's 
;  bol  so  oibcr  positive  cdovr  at  all.  She  wished  to  bring  her 
fpcdid  band  into  a  rtttno  coafannity  of  simplicity  which  should 
ilkv  UtOB  irv^f^  with  the  same  «tgD  even  to  outsiders ;  and  she 
Tt^if^*H  ^ar  aexx  Lent  they  thouU  all.  at  bar  suggestion,  wsax 
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black; — and  she  would  have  gained  enough  influence  over  them  by 
then,  she  thought,  to  make  them  obedient  to  her  niill  ; — the  thing 
was  worth  trying  for. 

To  Virginia  she  was.  even  when  the  giver  of  penance,  secretlj 
the  tender  mother,  the  holy  guide  ;  and  uudc  the  girl  feel  that  ^c 
was  her  favourite  lamb  in  all  the  flock  ;  the  nearest  and  the  dearest, 
and  dear  to  Sister  Agnes  and  the  Blessed  Mother  ako.  Day  by  day 
Virginia's  submission  increased  and  her  love  grew — a  love  which  a- 
sociatcd  Sister  Agnes  with  the  angels,  and  made  her  feel  that  in  obey- 
ing her  she  was  obeying  Christ — in  loving  her  she  was  loving  God. 

With  Aunt  Catherine,  Miss  Lascelles  was  as  a  sister  worshipper 
of  sister  saints — the  two  sunding  Ii.iiid  in  h.nnd  in  heaven  as  tlieytbe 
devotees  stood  at  times  on  earth.  Sister  Agnes  had  made  a  little 
sketch  of  the  two — Saint  Catherine  with  tlie  Divine  Heart  and  her 
marriage  ring,  Saint  .\gncs  with  her  lamb.  They  were  standing 
hand  in  hand  like  two  Christian  (Jraces,  and  the  Sister  once  took 
Aunt  Catherine's  hand  and  placed  her  and  herself  in  the  same 
positions,  saying : 

"  See,  we  arc  now  just  as  our  patron  saints  arc  in  heaven." 

She  knew  that  this  would  kindle  the  fervent  imagination  of  the 

kveak  creature  whom  she  had  undertaken  to  bring  over  to  Angli- 

'caoism,  body  and  souS,  and  make  her  doubly  zealous  for  a  Churdi 

which  gave  her  a  saint  as  a  godmother  and  a  prototype— for  the  Sister 

<Jeclared  with  her  sweet  smile  and  in  her  softest  voice  that  Miss 

'Molyncux  when  she  was  young  must  have  been  very  like  the  pictures 

of  Saint  Catherine.    And  she  was  not  disappointed ;  spiritual  vanity  ts 

as  true  a  fact  in  human  nature  as  personal  pride,  and  people  like  lo 

feel  that  they  have  guardian  angels  and   patron  saints  who  gire 

jthemsclves  a  host  of  trouble  in  protecting  from  physical  dangert  and 

'listcnini^  to  the  prayers  of  miserable  sinners  of  no  more  value  to  the 

universe  than  so  many  udpoles  in  the  water  or  harvest  mice  among  die 

The  position  was  too  pleasant  for  .-Xunt  Catherine  to  abandon 

U;  and  one  of  the  happiest  strokes  in  a  game  made  up  of  happj" 

strokes  was  that  which  fitted  Catherine  Molyneux  with  her  patron 

saint,  as  well  as  gave  her  nephew  Cuthbcrt  his,  and  offered  the  mystic 

Tc'rbseas  the  exemplar  and  guide  of  her  namesake  Theresa. 

Mr.  Lascelles  too  did  his  part,  and  he  did  it  well.  He  let  no  one 
sel  neglected,  but  he  made  carh  lady  believe  herself  his  special 
:harge.  To  Hcrmionc  he  was  all  things— gallant  as  a  man  of  the 
world  would  naturally  be  to  a  pretty  woman  ;  rcspectftil,  as  in  some 
sense  an  o^icial  inferior — for  had  she  not  the  great  tithes  as  lay 
rector   where  he   was  only  the   humble   vicar  P—iiiiherly  and  re- 


u  ^St  ifuritiul  giiidc  leading;  her  From  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  funiae  of  ij^oraace  to  the  rich  pastures  of  grace.  To 
Tbcnaa  he  was  (|iote  as  assiduous  and  even  a  little  moic  paternal  in 
the  wa.T  at  a  ecmin  aec:rct  familiarity,  as  if  the  tall,  thin  girl  of 
raenty-two  had  been  a  child  not  half  that  age.  He  made  her  (leel 
tbtt  of  aO  Oui  soob  to  be  Esved  in  Crosaholme  hen  was  the  most 
tMgcicw  tD  hin  and  heaven,  and  the  one  for  which  he  gave  himself 
He  taw  her  power  of  passionate  sclf-sunendcr ;  and 
tzaded  oo  it  lot  the  good  of  the  Church,  if  also  as  a  "  student 
hmtoD  nature  "  fix  Ihc  aake  of  psychological  %-ivisection.  And  as 
i  «at  a  fpH  not  to  be  directly  influenced  by  women,  but  only 
to  yi<M  obedience  to  a  clever  nun  who  Itnew  how  to  mould  her,  it 
woold  have  been  of  no  use  to  have  tumeil  her  over,  like  Virginia,  to 
dieifeciil  cair  of  Stuer  Agnes.  Of  herself  the  Sister  wouM  have 
had  BO  inSBCiice  ;  only  as  the  sister  of  the  sacred  vicar.  Of  warm 
UMpMboo  and  an  hjnterical  temperament,  Theresa  must  always  have 
«MW  idiBialure  of  human  love  to  keep  her  steady  to  the  point, 
and  thcae  attentiooi  of  Mr.  Lasrellcs  supplied  juit  what  she  wanted. 
It  was  pcthapa  a  dangerous  experiment,  seeing  what  she  was ;  but  he 
had  be<n  inccesifiil  in  the  like  before  now,  and  why  not  again  ? 
As  far  an  the  rest  he  was  grave  to  some,  bright  to  others,  bland 
■Q.  He  bid  hioMclf  out  to  make  tboK  Vicarage  parties  as  pleasant 
I  {f  tber  had  been  so  many  lashionable  soiria  :  and  he  succeeded. 
nu  not  a  woman  who  belonged  to  them  who  did  not  look 
lo  then  with  cntliusiasm,  and  not  one  who  was  not  more 
half  in  love  wHh  the  handsome,  well-bred,  well-mannered 
But  be,  lo  do  htm  justice,  had  but  one  thought  and  one  aim 
'to  adosee  the  interests  of  the  Church  :  and  to  his  way  of 
ihiaking  every  method  waa  lawful  that  rJiould  attain  that  end.  It 
WQ»  hm  hia  btdt,  be  thoughl,  if  uromen  were  sentimental,  weak,  and 
■By;  bm  it  waa  hie  thrty  to  utilize  their  very  follies  for  the 
tcici^ybcnisf  • '  '^d  the  advancement  of  religion :  and  if 

dH  [•ooeM :>  became  dearer  lo  them  than  even  bin 

thsi  was  their  fotly  as  it  wooM  he  their  punishment.     He 

roMMgh  nnt '  ■    "usioiu  to  keep  himself  free  from 

he  o<  '  '  d  how  fiu  better  he  held  celibacy 

tbr  dcHQr  thn  matrimony.     But  be  noet  said  openly  that  he 

'  'KK  marrr.     Only,  in  ^leaking  generally,  he  said  it  was 

^hcr  Kigb  Churth  dergyraen  have  said  the  same  thing 

before  now>-tet  the  hour  came,  and  the  woman  ;  and  might  it  not 

tgam  hm  fn  Cniabolme? 

(TV  h  ratt/mimf.) 
vok  oaaiT.  SKI.  in^  M 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  fVESTERN 
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THE  first  thought  of  the  British  people,  in  connection  with 
Western  .\sia,  has  reference  to  the  safety  of  India;  and  by  no 
one  has  this  been  more  fully  recognised  than  by  I.ord  Beaconsfield. 
He  has  follon-ctl  it  when  the  inexorable  laws  of  geography  were 
again!:!  him,  regardles<i  of  the  f.ax:t  that  there  ts  no  possibility  of 
convening  those  laws  lo  favour  the  policy  of  any  party  or  country. 
I  am  going  to  offer  do  opinions  of  my  on-n  in  suppon  of  chat 
reniarlc  ;  nothing  but  liic  drj-  (acts  of  geography  in  relation  to  the 
statement  m^e  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  last  9th  November  -,  and  1 
shall  hasten  over  this  part  of  my  task,  which  is  to  me  the  least 
interesting,  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
her  Majesty's  Goveruuieiu  did  not  regard  "an  invasion  of  India  t* 
impracticable  or  impossible.  Oo  the  contrary,  if  Asia  Minor  or  the 
valley  of  the  EuplirAie*  were  in  the  jKrescision  of  a  very  weak  or  a 
very  powerful  State,  it  would  be  no  means  impossible  for  oo 
adequate  army  to  march  through  the  passes  of  Asia  Minor  and 
through  Persia,  and  absolutely  menace  the  dominions  of  ihc 
Queen."  That  was  a  clear  and  distinct  intitnation  that  the  rood  for 
the  invasion  of  (ndia  by  Russia  lies  "through  the  passes  of  Asia 
Minor  and  through  rcriia."  It  is  easy  to  see  upon  any  map,  large 
or  »mall,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  impossible  folly  for  Kussia  to 
march  to  the  invasion  of  India  *'  through  the  passes  of  Asia  Minor.' 
because  she  has  a  much  ncaier  and  safer  and  better  road  by  start- 
iog  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where,  on  the 
iftUnd  of  Ashtirade.  she  has  a  fortress  which  is  not  farther  frtwn 
Herat,  in  Afghanistan,  thin  is  the  Briiish  frontier  foniess  of  Pesha- 
witr.  For  a  Rtissian  army  to  set  out- for  India  "through  the 
passes  of  Asia  Minor,"  would  involve  a  needless  march  of  800 
miles,  with  no  conceivable  object  except  to  prove  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Guildhall  geography  was  better  than  that  of  all  the  maps  of 
ih"  wwld. 

I  .»m  well  acquainted  with  j^c  arsenal  at  Baku,  thefnalural  base 
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oi  KoHbOk  cpcsuioos  en  the  Cupian  ^ca,  juid  I  &d>  ii  \%  qiute 
impoiwble  fermajrone  having  trtm  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the 
pUmert  bos  of  Bjusian  Rcography,  to  doubt  that  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Caipiiii  mnld  be  foand  the  starting-point  of  any  targe  operations 
agUB^  ladnu  lad  that  "  the  passes  of  Asb  Minor"  are  alnMHt  as 
nnch  ODt  of  the  question  as  the  passes  of  Switzerland.  Russia  has 
pcowed  dm  fagr  bcr  own  councillor.  ^Vhen  the  policy  of  the  British 
GovctaSMM  led  lO  the  suppo&ition  that  M-ar  might  break  out  bctn-ecn 
the  t«i>  amcriei,  there  vere  many  councils  held  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  Sir  Havy  Ravliiuon  hju  stated  that,  at  one  of  these  military 
coiMciK,  the  projea  which  founrl  most  favour  was  put  forward  by 
Kiliutin,  Ute  Minister  of  War,  who  su^estcd  the  transfer 
di  that  great  army  of  the  Caucasus — which  had  gained 
and  had  captured  ICart — "  across  the  Caspian  lo  the  Persian 
•f  Avtnbtd,  from  whence  the  troops  would  have  marched  in 
f^liffp* ;  Ode  by  Boojnoonl,  Kuchin,  and  Meshed,  and  the 
gchcr  by  Shabnid.  Sabzcwir,  and  Nishupiir.  concentrating  on  the 
A%hiB  frontier  for  an  attack  on  Herat  :  and  if  war  had  actually 
btofcen  out.  and  the  co-operation  of  Persia  could  have  been  secured^ 
It  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  some  jfreat  movement  of  this 
^^M  would  have  been  attempted."'  By  starting  from  Astrabad. 
PBtomd  of  "  tbroogb  the  passes  of  Asia  Minor,"  the  Russians  would, 
m  X  have  aid.  be  Soo  toiles  ^irther  on  the  road  towards  liuba. 
fiamk  fiaka  to  the  sca-coost  at  Asirabad.  is  a  two  days'  \oyage  for 
ndi  AMaMfi  aa  RuKia  has  in  the  Caspian,  where  her  naval  power 
)»  BK^MSUined  and  unassailable.  It  could  never  enter  the  head  of 
xB  ednnud  Rmbmi  a*  other  than  an  absurdity,  thai  hts  countty- 
noi  slioold  **wnp«— ^«*  an  apedttton  for  invading  India  by  standing, 
wben  Lord  Bcaconafidd  (rfaced  them,  in  "  the  passes  of  ^Vsia  Minor." 
Art  Lord  DeacDnsAeld  had  in  his  own  mind  a  clc.ir  and  distinct 
fibJBCt  in  polihig  forward  this  impossible  hypothesiit ;  he  Tvishcd  to 
■ad  to  reeofflmend  the  Anf;1o- Turkish  Convention.  He 
lo  ibov  that  the  Convention  was  a  bulwark  and  a  sectirily 
a  Pirn*"*  mvaaion  of  India.  It  may  be  possible,  by  sheer 
orcr  a  dtnoer-iable,  lo  convinct-  some  heedless  people  that 
t»  a  pfOtMrconiwctioii  between  the  two  tilings  ;  but  over  a  map 
would  DOC  be  poMiUe,  by  any  force  of  words,  to  lead  anyone  to 
doc  a  Cooveotion  dealing  with  the  country  south  of 
Bodkl  bays  azry  effect  opon  a  Russian  invasion  of  India. 
ItwouM  be  teen  at  a  ^ance.  thai  if  the  Ruadans  wished  to  inarch  an 
wrvf  towards  the  British  dondnioitB,  tbey  wotild  not  be  mora  likely 

•'  TW  flQis  firti"    Dy  Bit  Uonrr  Rawlinwn.    ^^JwteMl*  C<iil«rj. 
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logo  "through  the  passes  of  Asia  Minor"  than  wc  should  by  the 
Pyrenees  to  attack  St  Petersburg.  They  would  go  the  nearest 
way,  from  Astrabad. 

At  this  moQient,  no  territorial  question  is,  I  think,  so  important 
to  Englishmen  as  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  Afghan  dly  of 
Herat.  Compared  with  the  fate  of  Herat,  the  future  of  Cabul — be- 
cause it  is  more  certain —is  unimportant  Whenever  wc  please  to  take 
it,  Cabul  is  ours  ;  but  arc  wc  to  have  and  to  hold  Herat }  And  if  not, 
who  is  to  hold  Herat  ?  Is  ii  to  be  Afghan,  nominally  under  British 
inHuencc,  but  really  held  by  those  who  now  hate  the  British  more 
even  than  they  fear  the  Russians*  Herat,  at  all  events,  is  the  only 
point  of  Afghan  territory  about  which  there  can  be  any  serious 
question  as  to  Russian  interference.  Herat  is  nut  only  a  place  ti 
great  sLrength,  but  also,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  a  place  of 
peculiarly  dominant  position.  There  arc  advantages  in  approaching 
it  upon  the  Russian  side,  from  Astrabad,  which  arc  not  found  in  tra- 
versing the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  between  the  Britisli  frontier 
and  Herat.  The  Persian  country  between  Resht  and  Astrabid, 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  level  and  rich,  pfo- 
Uucing  food  of  all  kinds.  There  is  game  in  the  woods  ;  there  is  fidi 
in  the  rivers  ;  com  and  cattle  arc  in  the  plains ;  it  is  the  wondrmisly 
fertile  but  neglected  gnrdcn  of  an  empire  generally  poor  and  banco. 
Trom  Astrahad  to  Herat  the  country  is  much  of  the  same  character, 
less  productive  in  some  places,  because  of  the  lawless  tribes  of 
Turcomans,  who  hold  the  country  in  tenor  and  awe ;  and  in  part  il 
is  mountainous.  But  the  path  presents  no  serious  huidrance.  It 
would  be  far  more  easy  for  a  force  to  march  from  Astrabad  to  Herat 
than  from  Cabul  to  Herat-  From  .Astrabad  to  Herat  the  disunce  is 
about  600  mites.  That  is  a  long  march ;  but  in  such  a  country  it  is  bf 
no  means  a  very  great  diflkully.  And  if  the  Turcoman  tribes — lo 
one  of  which,  the  Kajar  tribe,  the  Shah  of  Persia  belongs — infesiiag 
that  region  were  friendly,  and  the  Persians  were  in  alliance  wilh 
Russia,  distance  wonld  really  he  the  only  obstacle.  Probably  00 
army  could  safely  advance  from  the  south  of  the  Caspian  lowanli 
Tndia  without  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  Shah.  I  ha\-e  seal 
several  regiments  of  the  Persian  army,  and  I  believe  the  artilleiyt 
which  is  usu.tJly  under  the  direction  of  European  instructors — Oanirii 
and  Italian,  for  the  most  part — is  regarded  as  Ihc  most  foimidabk 
branch  of  the  service.  It  would  not  be  a  dangerous  foe  to  a  Europesn 
army  of  anything  like  equal  numbers  in  the  field;  but  if  it  were  adtog 
in  flank,  upon  an  open  line  of  600  miles,  the  Persian  anny  could  prob- 
ai^y  force  the  retiremeat  of  any  expedition.     Wt  may  assume  dui 
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fiom  tite  Caspian  Sea  towards  India 
operation  of  Persia. 
In  July  1875.  BaruD  Jomtni^  oftfae  Russian  Foret^pa Otrice^  said  to 
Biitiih  sMarfi  d'affains  in  St.  Petenburg  i "  If  England  found  it  to 
\e%  tMenetf  to  tancx  Afghanisun  to  Iivi  Indian  empire,  the  Russian 
fiovcnMDeWgolrf  not  r^ard  it  as  a  menace  to  them,  nor  would  Ihey 
radcavoar  to  ivcvcDt  il."  Kiit  1  shall  not.  bowe\-cr.  Iiasdly  bdieve 
liMl  Rbbw  wmld  iibscrvc  a  Uriti^i  ix  cupation  of  HciaL  with  perfect 
xxatKfsSkSf,  Riusia  has  all  the  barren  land  upon  the  Caspian, 
>iid«libe  bcMl  of  all  that  is  fertile  stands  Herat,  the  most  con- 
ipmoM  lDftm>  in  the  meeting  ground  of  Central  and  Western 
^  Henry  R:iwlin!ion  has  Htiidied  the  position  ofllerat;  hut 
;  tf  not  only,  from  an  Indian  f>oint  of  view.  He  says  that  the 
which  Rimta  "  will  a£sua*dly  some  day  attempt  would  ht 
from  Asoafaod,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Caspian,  along 
PoiiiB  fronlicT,  to  Herat,  and  from  thence,  through  the  Haxara. 
■ptaod^  to  the  OxtiU,  or  possitdy  by  Candabar  to  CabtiL"'  He  is 
■1  «ae  with  tT'  •■  '-ing  that  "  troops,  stores,  and  materials  might 

b«  cooccDCta''  ^  extent  at  Aittrabad,"  and  that  "the  country 

biKiwun  thkt  ion  and  Herat  is  open  and  admirably  supplied.'**  Of 
dw  famcH  itKir  be  lays :  "  Herat  has  been  often  called  '  the  key  of 
Xodtft,'  aatl  fiaUjr  dcscires  its  reputation  as  tlie  mubt  im|>oiLaju  military 
in  Ccntial  Aua.  The  earthworks  whicli  surround  die  town 
ofthc  ao»t  colossal  character,  and  might  be  indefinitely  strength- 
Water  and  Miiiplies  abound,  and  routes  from  all  the  great 
dtka  «f  tiie  noth,  which  would  fumisli  the  Ru!>sum  supporu,  meet  in 
spot  In  ^t,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that^  if 
WOK  oDot  otabliibcd  in  full  strength  at  Herat,  and  her  com- 
verc  wmired  in  one  direction  with  Astrabad  through 
Miihfit.  in  soothrr  with  Khiva  through  Men-,  and  in  a  third  with 
T«6kxMl  and  BoUuni  through  Mymeneh  and  the  passage  of  the 
0«^  aQ  ifae  fbrixi  of  A«a  >  ''   inadequate  to  expel  her  from 

IIk  povtioa."*     Thu  t>  a  1 1 . .  ,  L-xprcsuon ;  but  with  it»  general 

1  catir«ljr  coocur,  and  1  suppose  the  situation  must  be  at  least 
pUatoannyRanBinuaait  is  to  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  and  to  myself. 
ita  cm aadcnBuidtlislSirlleni)' adopts  die  expression,  and  himself 
lloat  **  the  key  of  India."  Cotainly  it  u  rather  tbc  key  of  Cen- 
•  ■—  -r  loju.     tj^  Henry  fcaicfl,  in  1868,  Uut  it  Rusaa 
obt^  :<c  would  ha«c  "the  whole  roiUtary  ■'esDurcet  ol 

f'cnu  aail  Ajgfaanmm  at  her  dtapoul."*    But,  in  1879,  such  fear 
y  be  dianiawfl.    Tbr  whole  resource*  of  .\fgl)antstan,  as  those 
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existed  in  1&68,  <:au  nevei  be  aL  the  disi^osal  of  Russia.  The 
question  ofqucstions,  it  seeros  to  mc,  for  iis  now,  in  regard  to  Central 
Asia,  is^"  Should  there  be  no  peace  with  Afghanistan,  shall  we  go  on 
to  seize  and  to  hold  Herat  in  hostility  to  the  native  population?"  Let 
not  an  answer  be  thoughtlessly  given.  It  is  a  tremendous  undet- 
takiog.  The  modest  estimate  of  General  John  Jacob  for  the  pemu- 
nent  garrison  of  Herat  was  20,000  men,  and  another  army  would  be 
requisite  to  keep  open  our  runiimmicatton  with  the  line  of  the 
Indus.  The  question  is  this  :  If  ever  wc  come  into  umcd  and  hos- 
tile collision  with  the  forces  of  Russia  in  Asia,  would  it  be  wise  to 
meet  that  attack  in  the  city  of  Herat  ?  1  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
that  question ;  but  I  will  express  my  opinion  that  Herat,  in  British 
hands,  will  be  a  greater  menace  to  Russian  possessions  than  Herat, 
in  Russian  hands,  would  be  to  Dritish  possessions.  I  feel  thai,  if  I 
were  a  Russian,  I  should  not  care  to  hold— I  would  not  strive  to 
obtain — Herat.  I  should  be  quite  content  to  sec  Herat  remain 
Afghan  ;  I  should  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  Afghans  of  HetaA 
made  enemies  of  the  British  ;  but  I  could  never  reconcile  myself  to 
seeing  ]ierat  tiie  possession  of  the  British,  because  in  nqjard  to  the 
security  of  ray  own  territory,  and  to  North  Persia  (where  Russia 
exercises  the  indisputable  influence  of  contiguous  authority,  as  docs 
Great  Britain  in  South  I'crsia),  I  should  consider  Herat  of  far  greater 
importance — rather  as  a  means  of  defence  than  of  offence — to  Russia 
Than  to  any  other  Power.  It  is  likely  that  British  power  will  be 
strongly  manifested  along  the  line  from  Candahar  to  Cabul ;  but  I 
should  not  be  suryjrised  if,  in  spiteoftlie  talk  of  Ministers  and  soldiers, 
the  wisest  heads  should  be  successful  in  maintaining,  for  a  long  time 
yet  to  come,  a  native  government  in  full  authority  at  Herat  We 
shall  not,  then,  he  forced  to  decide  the  question  :  Which  of  the  two 
great  European  Powers  shall  hold  Herat  ?  T  regard  that  question,  if 
it  were  pressed,  as  one  of  far  greater  importartce  than  any  other 
likely  to  be  connected  ivitii  Afghanistan.  It  may  follow  from  the 
present  war  that  Afghanistan  will  never  again  be  an  indcpenden' 
State.  The  mountaineers  may  be  subdued  ;  they  may  even  siihmii , 
but  they  will  never  abandon  the  desire  to  be  free.  I  should  look 
n-ith  intense  disquietude  upon  a  proposal  for  occupying  the  whole  of 
Afglianistan  ;  and  if  we  were  to  hold  Herat  in  hostility  to  the 
Afghans,  I  should  call  it  a  perilous  and  thankless  conquest 

Still  considering  the  safety  of  India,  let  us  pass  from  Herat 
through  Bcloochistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  ever  a  railway  is  con- 
structed by  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  or  of  the  Euphrates,  to  India,  it 
is  assumed  that  it  will  pass  along  the  shore  of  Bcloochistan — which 
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can  tay,  froco  obscn'stion,  is  generally  )e\'cl  and  nowhere  presents 

any  cenoiu  obcctclc— to  K.umidie«.     }-'roni  Kuira^hec  to  the  head  of 

[the  Pcnian  Gulf u a  distance  of  more  than  1,200  miles.    I  vane  those 

■vfao  aie  prone  10  talk  ot'  the  tnvaxion  of  India  without  regard  to  tht.- 

Gun  ctfgBOfnjBiy,  to  taLc  careful  noic  of  that  1,300  miles  of  salt  water. 

Locd  BneoDsfidd  himself  has  si^gested  that  India  is  in  danger  be- 

cauac  of  amia  which  might  pass  down  thi:  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  1 1 

hat  been  ananed  that  the  An^o-Turkish  Convealion  assured  India 

agaiftK  {avaMQQ.  because  it  set  the  seal  of  British  power  upon  that 

pen  imt.   But  uolcs<  Rusata  bekl  command  upon  those  i ,  300  mi1e& 

of  XA  which  roll  between  the  first  pott  of  India  and  the  mouth  of  the 

BDJud  flov  of  die  Euphiatea  and  the  Tigris,  what  would  be  the  use, 

India,  of  annics  flontcfl  down  to  Bagdad  and  Bu&sorah? 

la  ay  optnioa,  India  is  safe  while  England  holds  preeminence  at 

tad  Uic   Pctsian  Gulf  is  at   picscnt  completely  dominated  by 

ntfaoiily,  as  is  the  Caspian  Sea  by  Ku&sian  authority,    \^'hilc 

I  is  by  >o  Ed  the  greatest  of  naval  PowcrSt  the  valley  of  the 

can  be  of  no  luc  whatever  to  a  Rus&ian  force  contem- 

thc  tnTB&ion  of  India.    No  doubt  armies  could  easily  be 

flailed  dmrn  the  Tigris,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  upon  the  Euphrates 

abo  -f  liQt  vhcn  ihey  arrived  ai  Bussondi,  thc>'  ^ttuld  have  1,300  miles 

of  wtuer  to  traverse  before  they  could  touch  the  shores  of  India. 

Let  a>  pas  to  other  couidcrationa. 

What  »  tbc  future  of  Asiatic  Turkey  ?    Wc  have  concluded,  at 

gicai  COM,  a   Convention  by  which,  upon  certain  conditions,  our 

cflODtiy  w  |ilcdgcd,  in  the  final  sacrifice  of  bluod  and  treasure  vrithout 

u  Ihu  naw  iro|K)n:rishcd  and  wrctchcdly-govcmcd  territory. 

'  I  WKf,  at  pcu  coal,  because  I  feci  that  the  secrecy  and  circumaionces 

-ofthll  tmwction  have  left  a  ffUin  upon  the  characler  of  British 

ifiploaacy,  soch  as  out  time  las  never  before  witnessed,  and  such  as 

low  tine  will  not  see  eflaced.     "  That  which,"  in  the  words  of 

|ll-WHld(llgloa.**ltMloar'     "  ■        1;  to  thcvcr>'  heart,"  has  touched 

I  »>so  OBf  —bocMJ  hoBOor,  .>  <    who  liavc  looked  deepest  biu 

'  the  Umcvi  are  best  aware  htrv  toy  unnecessary  was  this  oflTomve 

j  MCRC).    Then  docs  noi  exin  a  political  party  in  thiii  country  which 

^WPuld  yemox  Rnaia  10  overrttn  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  there  is  not  a  manu- 

vntt^  town  in  Gnstt  Britain  which  has  not  a  s}>ixial  interest  in  the 

of  v"      —  rieictf  with  and  ihrougli  that  large  portion 

of  ihc  ■H)Miini^-  I  of  Afia.     It  is  a  common  cnot  to  6peak 

of  Tovfaqr  a  The   wasteful  and  rapacious 

pcaebcxiOf  c..^  ■-■.■.■ •.•..eminent  really  impose  obstacles 

•g^nm  mdr  at  Icssi  u  ubnoxiouK  ,as  the  protectionist    tarilb  oFl 
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Russia.  We  are  mucti  interesled  in  seeing  Astauc  Turkey  bccoioe 
really  and  in  truth  a  free-trading  ct>iuitry.  As  to  the  act  of  our 
Goverament,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  it  We  deplore  the 
manner  in  which  tt  was  made,  and  the  specious,  the  un-English,  lan- 
guage by  which  it  was  defended.  When  Lord  Salisbury,  anticipaiing 
the  coiuplaict  of  France,  Intimated  to  M.  Waddington,  tliat  if  her 
Majesty's  Government  could  iiavc  looked  upon  the  Tripartite  Treaty 
as  still  in  vigour,  they  would  have  called  on  France  and  Austria  "lo 
assist  them  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  tlit*  Ottoman  dominion," 
he  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  overstating  the  power  of  ibe 
Government ;  and  when  he  assured  France  that  her  Majesty's  Govera 
ment  were  not  wilhoyl  hope  tt>al  Kussia  would  voluntarily  abandon 
Kars  and  Batoum,  he  employed  language  in  a  way  less  lionest  llun 
the  best  traditions  of  British  diplomacy.  Why  should  we  cxpea 
that  Kussia  would  abandon  those  places  ?  Was  it  not  of  Kars  thai 
our  own  General  Williams,  its  gallant  defender  in  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  rqKirtcd  tu  Lurd  Clarendon,  that  such  were  thehorron 
of  Turkish  kidnapping  and  private  sU.ve  traffic,  that  If  these  thiRg» 
were  not  stopped,  Russia  would  be  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  them 
by  force  of  arms  ;  and  of  Datotim.  did  we  not  read  in  a  leading  article 
of  the  Timei  of  October  i,  thai  "shortly  before  ibe  surrender  of 
the  place  to  Russia,  an  order  was  received  from  tlie  Suluin  to  pur- 
chase a  dozen  Circassian  slaves  for  the  Seraglio  ;"  and  did  not  the 
Timts  add  :  "Such  orders  have  always  lo  be  obeyed  at  once,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  [who  '  had  not  been  paid  in 
full  for  some  years ']  or  the  destitution  of  die  people  "  ?  The  posses- 
sion of  Batoum,  as  the  only  adequate  port  and  terminus  for  her 
Caucasian  railway,  connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Caspian  st 
Baku,  is  of  immense  importance  to  Russia^ — of  importance  ^milar  to 
that  which  we  place  ujjon  the  command  of  the  approaches  lo  the 
Suez  Canal. 

With  r^ard  to  the  country  south  of  these  new  conquest»  0^ 
Russia,  wc  luLvc  undertaken  the  inmiense  responsibihly  of  assurti^ 
the  Sultan's  dominions  over  a  territory  extending  nearly  3,000  niilc>, 
from  Erzeroum  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Turkish  Arabia.  'I'hc 
conditions  upon  which  that  protection  Is  promised  are  not  unlikely 
lo  be  in  default.  A  British  Government,  desiring  a  sufficient  pica  for 
dissolution  of  the  contract,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
case.  It  is  evident,  from  what  is  now  occuiring,  that  if  presisure  in  the 
direction  of  reform  were  withdrawn,  there  would  be  no  change,  and 
that  the  inveterate  evils  of  Turkish  government  would  exist  in  even 
aggravated  fonn.     But  is  it  likely  that  any  British  Government  will 
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to  wiuiJiaw  &(Kn  the  Convention?  I  think  that  no  other 
itncni  tJun  that  of  Ixirtl  BcAconsdcId  would  have  made  the 
C<mvcntion  :  bat  there  U  a  wide  difference  between  objecdog  to  the 
T«yy**^'*',  and  «ithdrawal  when  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  exist- 
caee.  I  iocUoe  to  think  that  wc  shall  go  on  pretty  much  as  wc 
dkonld  Ittvr  |dm  on  if  the  Convrrition  had  not  been  inadc,  and  that 
eflcxia  for  the  devdofimcnt  of  Wcsiem  A&ia  mil  be  active  and  con- 
tiiuKHB  onSei  anjr  Gtrvenimetit,  whether  Libend  or  Con&cr\-ative.  It 
pnilMtity  happen  thai  in  pruportiun  as  Turkey  faiU.  !>o  will  the 
oT  tnt[taad  become  more  and  moie  apparent.  As  yet, 
hu  hcan  tittle  or  no  endenre  of  die  existence  and  reality  of 
C—wtioo  cooceming  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  but  it  should  not  be 
thai,  la  a  tnaucr  of  Cart,  for  yrar^  |a<it  the  ruling  authority 
'  Poaaa  Gulf  has  been  that  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  does 
ovs,  and  has  nerer  Qfrned,  a  fool  of  ita  shores  Her  Majestj-'s 
ta  maintained  by  (un-boat<i  of  the  Indian  luvy,  which,  by 
itralfiat  tboK  waten,  have  almoM  eiitinguished  even  the  recoUec- 
af  the  pba<:y  whkh  not  very  long  ago  was  the  common  danger 
fluanet. 
The  man  obtnuive  social  feature  of  the  population  around  the 
Pcmar  1-  "  very.  The  pearl  (islierics  of  the  Oulf— the  produce 

of  vbi.  :  alKiut  X.yy>,OQ<i  4-year — arc  lo  a  Urge  extent 

auncd  ua  by  «iav0 ;  and  thiii  indusir)-  is,  in  a  manner,  proiectctl  by 
Uraal  Bhain.  One  of  the  chief  diflicuUics  which  a  British  protec- 
tonte  in  Afiatic  Turkey  must  encounter  is  this  univcTS;tl  institution, 
lo  abhoRvd  by  the  Uritish  people.  1  have  often  heard  Anglo- 
Totlumf  (hat  ihvety  Has  in  Asia  none  of  the  evils  which  were  said 
lo  here  rti%Tim1  the  white  people  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
kiy  opiaion  j^  on  the  conitary,  tlui  slavery,  as  it  now  exists,  as  it 
vAI  cuatimie  to  caiil  under  the  pruiccitun  of  England  in  Asiatie 
Turkey,  M  tnorc  cnel  and  oppfcs-sive  than  in  die  general  fonn  it 
tn  America.     TliaT.  the  -'  ■  not  ko  much  under  the 

rndinthe  graipof  hiinuutcri':  .  •;  he  tiad  usually  a  house, 
it  often  happened  that  he  lived  wiUi  his  wife  and  family — an 
:  ooc  gnstlf  disimilar  from  that  of  many  a  free  labourer. 
hul,  ■onom,  •ome  protection  in  tlic  active  public  upinioit  by 
«lkich  be  vak  wuiuuDdcd  I  f  Ik  lived  in  hitt  nuuter'n  hutite,  that 
iKme  WBI  at  a9  timca  open  tu  mutii  ot>itcrvation.  It  ts  not  so  n-Jlli 
the  dave  in  Asa.  I'hr  mo«t  ineKoralite  rule  of  Mohammedan 
'  it  te  achnkm  of  the  Cimily.  There  jrc  sc^irccly  a  dozen 
in  ifcr  ^Biaan  tmpite  which  have  winduwi^  opening  upon  a 
rftnst,  or  u  aKf  way  «o  thai  *   stranger  cuultl  wc  or  heat  aoytllintt 
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of  what  is  going  on  within.  Ii  would  have  been  difficult  to  torture 
«  slaTC  in  America  without  the  fact  becoming  widely  kno%-n  ;  then-  is 
nothing  in  Tucikisli  or  Persian  life  to  make  the  tontire,  or  even  ihe 
murder,  of  a  slave,  a  matter  which  any  influential  person  could  not 
commit  with  [practical  impumty.  In  reference  to  slavery,  I  have 
observed  that  the  British  flag  docs  not  always  mean  liberty  for  the 
slave.  British  officers  who  have  lived  long  in  slave-dealing  countries 
contract  a  disposition  to  look  at  the  matter  through  the  interests  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded ;  and  when  a  slave  escapes  to  a 
Bridsh  house  or  a  British  ship,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thtof 
for  the  slaveonTier  to  appeal  with  coufidcnce,  born  of  success,  to  itf 
British  Resident  or  Consul  to  aid  him  in  obtaiinuig  the  restitation  of 
his  "  property."  That  stem  morality  in  dealing  with  slavery  wliiA 
has  been  so  much  honoured  in  Englishmen,  will,  I  fear,  much  deterio- 
rate under  the  influence  of  an  Asiatic  Convention.  How  filaro) 
appears  in  that  which  is  its  most  debased  and  degrading  aspect  lo 
many  an  Anglo-Turk  may  well  be  judged  by  the  following  extraa  bom 
a  recently- published  description  of  "  Turkish  Slavery."  The  wnlCT, 
an  English  barristuT,  siys  :  ■"  Prices  vxry  from  ;^ 30  to  ;£30  fcr« 
low.dass  negro,  to  jC^oo  to  ^^300  for  what  may  be  called  the  iw 
material  of  a  pretty  Circassian  girl.  These  last  are  mostly  boagfe 
from  the  parents,  or  the  first-hajid  dealer,  '  in  the  rough/  and  aftffi 
)'ear  or  two's  careful  nurture  and  education  in  the  accoraplishmcnn 
of  upper-class  Moslem  society,  are  sold  again  by  the  trainer  at  i»j 
price  tlie  caprice  of  a  rich  purchaser  may  give."  That  is  not  l^ 
language  of  men  who  would  break  down  slavery,  and  it  is  not  a  titde 
disgusting  lo  find  such  purchases  spoken  of  as  "  this  privilege  of 
conjugal  recruitment." 

But  not  even  the  power  of  the  slave-owner  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  (learl-divers  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  their  work  all  the  jtat 
round.  In  summer  monllis,  when  diving  is  carried  on,  tltc  hot  ii 
intense  in  the  Gulf.  I  have  before  rac  a  trustworthy  record  of  105', 
taken  at  midnight  on  board  a  coal-hulk  moored  off  Bunder  AWua 
It  seems  that  only  during  the  hottest  months  can  the  divers  sustaa 
the  trials  of  immersion.  With  a  weight  fostened  to  the  feet,  and  » 
rope  tied  round  the  waist,  they  allow  themselves  to  sink,  and,  u 
about  a  minute  and  a  luUf,  are  drawn  (suffering  greatly)  to  the  sniiict 
It  is  to  me  exuaordinary  that  diving  costumes  have  not  yet  Iw* 
employed  in  so  lucrative  a  trade.  The  pearl  oyster  is  not  cdiWc; 
but  the  shells,  which  are  vcr)-  large,  and  less  rare  than  the  jc«eh 
they  occasionally  enclose,  have  considerable  value  as  "  tnother-o^ 
pjjiri"    The  Arab  trade  in  the  Gulf  is  not  solely  in  pearls.    Sharb 
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nmfTOOi^  aad  oov  and  then  it  happens  that  the  vaier  babbles 
I  die  dying brattfa,  uid  is  tinged  with  ^  blood,  of  a  hapless  diver 
tiken  in  the  )«««  of  one  of  these  tigers  of  the  sea.  But  the  vengeance 
of  the  people  it  greal.  and  sharks'  fins  are  a  valaable  comniodit)-. 
_Tbe  BfUuh  bade  in  the  Gulf  is  laige,  though  it  iiiimpossibk  to  obtain 
)y  tmnwnrtfay  tfaii»tics.  Thb  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  very  general 
We  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  push  our  comroerre  in 
:  vcrir  iafwctam  entf;  to  Asia,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Kn^and  -€^^K^ially  those  concerned  in  the  cotton-nuinufacturc — arc 
drepljr  tatenaied  in  the  improvement  or  the  conditions  to  which  I 
^m  aim  fo  refer.  No  proper  pains  have  been  taken  to  press  for 
'  aad  reasonable  reform  in  the  Custom-house  arrangements 
Tufcej^aMl  Petfia;  nor  has  our  Government,  at  any  time,  been 
16  RfnooitRUe,  and  by  ]iropCT  remonstrance  to  remove,  as 
l^hare  done,  that  great  bar  to  the  extension  of  our  trade 
achuion  of  British  shipping  (except  wiUi  special  licence 
fron  the  Pone,  irMrh  Js  practically  unattainable)  from  tlie  rivers 
T^pii  aad  Euphrates,  nml  fmm  the  Persian  river  Karun.  Tlic 
tjratem  of  Turkey  is  Iei;s  abominable  tlian  that  of  Persia. 
rt  and  «lL-lay  are  the  worst  features  of  the  Turkish  Custom- 
iTncm.  and  these  evils  arc  the  blight  of  trade.  There  arc 
pcmlcffd  Tnrkiih  steamers  running  on  the  Tigris  between 
and  Kagriad.  But  no  one  wlio  is  wise,  or  who  can  help  it, 
asythtng  10  do.  in  a  Cur  way,  with  a  Turkish  slcam-vcsseL 
no  m/g  vKh  certainty  when  it  will  «urt  or  when  it  will  arrive, 
lay  be  taken  for  certain  that  every  transaction  is  complicated 
ribeiy  aad  bcduhith.  The  Director  of  Cuxtoraa  at  Bagdad 
I  cBpinM — whok  be  is  paid— a  salary  of  about  £,\i  a  month. 
lUa  moDme  ts  nierely  nn  official  e-«pFesston,  it  l>cing  well 
that,  arrordinic  to  the  cuntom  of  the  counti)',  he  paj-n 
by  levying  blackmail  upon  the  import  trade  of  the  countf)'. 
k  is  puUiibed,  that  the  Turkish  Direciur  of  Cusiom.s  at 
w  a  rule,  retires  alter  two  yean'  ser%-ice,  with  a  sufficient 
10  cftaMe  him  to  past  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet 
cnhivattni;  hU  own  vine  and  his  own  iig-trve  !n  the 
pfrirm  af  the  City  of  the  Otiphs.  On  the  Persian  side 
is  iBudi  wme.  I  had  opportunity,  in  1R76,  of  inquiring 
the  Pensan  anangmwttia  on  the  spot,  and  within  the  last  month 
I  have  asccmiiMd  that  no  change  has  «ince  been  made.  The 
Cvftoras  ef  the  loutb  tM*  Perm,  where  1  am  certain  tliat  the  impoct 
f4  j|,«,k^.^,  *^„i.  ^vould  be  trebled  if  alt  that  I  now  suggest  were 
ORk  '  by  one  m.-\n,  who«  followers— a  romtu 
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of  bashi-bazouk  and  of  brigaad — responsible  lo  liimself  alone  utd  in 
no  way  supervised  by  Oovcniment,  do  all  the  work,  and  some  of  \\ 
is  veiy  bad  work  indeed.  Before  I  knew  quite  as  much  as  I  do  do» 
of  the  Khan  who  is  cnmistcd  by  the  Shah — for  an  occasional  con- 
sideration, varying,  it  is  generally  understood,  with  exigencies  of 
the  Imperial  purse,  and  consequent  threats  of  bastinado  oi  ifae 
bow-string — with  the  Customs  uf  Southern  FcrsiOt  I  was  Invited  to 
meet  this  grandee  at  a  dinner  of  ceremony  given  in  lionour  rf 
himself  and  myself  in  Ispahan.  When  I  arrived,  the  Khan  wi 
seated  on  the  lloor — wearing  a  coat  of  honour,  the  gift  of  his  Impend 
master — the  noisiest  of  a  verj-  merry  rompany.  He  drank,  alcohol— 
alwaj-s  raw  nnd  from  a  tumbler — in  a  manner  astonishing  even  to  i 
giaour  from  Enjjland.  Shoeless,  Sikt:  all  Ihc  Mussulmans  in  the 
company,  he  removed  his  socks  for  greater  comfort,  and  between  the 
courses  of  kababs  and  pitlaw,  which  were  taken  from  the  dish  wilk 
the  hand,  he  fondled  his  toes  with  the  graceful  simplicity  of  a  Penin 
gentleman^  and  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment  was  hoisted  by  nm 
stout  staves  on  to  the  broad  saddle  of  his  white  donkey,  whicli,  «iA 
Persian  dignity,  lie  rode  at  the  slowest  jiacc.  Afterwards,  I  was  Kdd 
that  this  Khan  h.^d  commenced  his  public  career  as  a  brigand,  ind 
that  his  first  great  success  had  been  in  looting  one  of  the  Shah's  om 
caravans.  Imagine  such  a  syslem  nf  Customs,  canned  out  for  tbc 
personal  profit  of  such  a  person,  and  that  the  trade  of  England  ha 
been,  by  the  supine  neglect  of  her  Govcmmerit.s,  subject  to  sid 
hindrances  at  one  of  tiie  diief  gales  of  Asia !  Bu.<ihire  is  the  prindf*! 
port  cf  entry  for  British  goods  into  Persia,  and  through  Fenia  U 
Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan.  The  Political  Resident  at  Busfaiieii 
chief  administrator — by  gunboats  and  a  detachment  of  Bombay 
troops — of  British  authority  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  is,  of  oaoBC^ 
ofttcially  conversant  witli  this  atrocious  system  of  levy  upon  importi. 
He  has  informed  the  Govcmmeut  of  Bombay — the  deparuncot  It 
which  he  belongs — that  "I'he  farmer  of  Customs  employs  his  o«» 
servants  to  maiuge,  Government  officials  not  interfering  ;  the  tfa»- 
actions  are  kept  secret,  no  rclurns  being  required  by  the  Government* 
'I'he  Resident  adds :  "  The  system  is  felt  to  be  inconvenient  la 
traders."  Very  much  so,  I  should  think  !  JJut  the  "  inconvenience*' 
of  Uie  system  are  little  kno»-n  to  those — either  in  or  out  of  Asii— 
who  suffer  from  them.  It  is  a  system  which  is  indeed  inlamoufr— ll>« 
licensed  repression  of  trade  by  the  organisation  of  robbery  lod 
bribery. 

That  is,  however,  only  part  af  the  needless  restriction  upon  our 
trade  in  Persia.     When  our  manufactures — chiefly  Manchester  gooAi 
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—have  passed  the  fiscal  hindrances  vliidi  oppose  their  entrv,  there 
are  difficulties  of  the  road  to  be  encoanteTed,  such  as  are  scarcely  con- 
oeivable  to  those  who  have  not  been  actively  engaged  in  overtonung 
them.  Except  the  untrodden  padi  to  the  Poles,  *'  which  no  foiK 
knoweth  and  which  the  eye  of  man  hatli  not  seen  " — but  wiiicfa  we 
may  foitlysni^xise  lies  over  nigged  blocks  and  huge  boulders  of  ice — 
there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  world  more  difficult  to  travel  than  the 
track  by  which  every  piece  of  Manchester  goods,  landed  at  Bushire, 
passes  towards  Ispahan,  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empire.  I  ha\-e 
walked  over  every  mile  of  it,  and  anyone  who  has  done  the  same 
will  know  the  truth  of  my  statement,  that  in  many  parts  it  is  not 
possible  to  travel  faster  than  a  mile  an  hour.  In  the  journey 
between  Shiraz  and  Bushire,  as  a  rule,  some  horses  could  not  make 
more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  in  not  a  few  places  a  mere 
traveller  like  myself  could,  with  the  help  of  his  half-dozen  personal 
attendants,  block  the  way  completely.  The  path  is  much  complicated 
with  what  are  called  *'  Kotuls  " — inland  rocky  cliffs,  such  as  the 
Peiwar  Kotul,  at  which  the  Ameer's  troops  hoped  to  bar  the  way  of 
the  British  from  Ali  Musjid  to  Jellalabad.  There  are  four  "  Kotuls  " 
on  the  track  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz — and  on  each  the  path  rises  up 
the  face  of  a  stony  cliff,  sometimes  by  a  step  from  rock  to  rock,  and, 
in  some  places,  is  made  easier  by  rude  building  of  stone  upon  stone. 
Such  is  the  difficulty  of  entry;  and  I  am  now  going  to  show  how  all 
this  could  be  changed  to  our  great  advantage,  and  still  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  Persia. 

What  should  be  done  ?  I  say  that  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
without  reference  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention, — for  the  same 
coiuse  might  have  been  taken,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  been 
taken,  many  years  before  that  Convention  was  thought  of— our 
Government  should  obtain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  of  the  Persian  river  Kanin.  There  is  no  real  diffi- 
culty whatever  about  the  matter,  and  for  a  long  time  past  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  except  such  as  has  exiated  in  the  ignorance  of  so 
many  of  our  public  men  concerning  foreign  countries,  and  the  conse- 
quent apathy  and  indifference  of  our  diplomatic  representatives  in 
those  countries  to  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  practical  difficulty  in  so  improving  the  navigation  of  those  rivers 
that  a  regular  service  of  steamboats  should  be  established  between 
Bussorah  and  Shuster,  in  Persia,  and  from  Bussorah  and  Bagdad,  at 
least  as  high  as  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  If  that  were  done,  and  the 
Customs  systems  of  Turkey  and  Persia  were  thoroughly  and  properly 
rtformed,  I  venture  confidently  to  predict  that,  within  threo  yen*. 
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the  import  of  Manchcslcr  goods  to  Western  Asia  woutd  be  at  least 
Ircbled.  At  present  steamships  pass  direct  from  London  to  Bussorah, 
CArrying  British  m-inufacturcs  and  bringing  back  com  andotherpiodncc 
But  Uie  development  of  trade  tn  that  vast  region  needs  the  inlclIigeDi 
solidtude  and  attention  of  Government.  I  have  been  astonuhed  lo 
observe  how  careless  arc  the  Foreign  0£cc  and  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  Government  as  to  these  most  imporunt  matters.  I  do 
not  exaggerate — it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate — the  importance  of  im- 
restricted  trade.  I  n^nd  it  as  the  bond  of  peace  and  ofrighteonsMM 
in  foreign  politics.  1  say,  in  tlie  words  of  Richard  Cobden  :  "Wkd 
is  it  ?  Why,  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separate  nations  \  tbe 
barriers  behind  which  nestle  the  fcclingsof  pride,  revenge,  hatred,  and 
jealousy,  which  even,'  now  and  then  burst  their  bounds  and  ddage 
whole  countries  with  blood  ;  those  feelingi  which  nourish  the  poisot 
of  war  and  conquest,  which  assert  that  without  conquest  we  can  hue 
no  trade,  which  foster  that  hist  for  conquest  and  dominion  whtd) 
sends  forth  your  warrior  chiefs  to  scatter  devastation  through  otbs 
lands,  and  then  calls  them  back  that  they  may  be  enthroned  securdy 
in  your  passions,  but  only  to  harass  and  oppress  you  at  home.  It  is 
because  I  think  I  have  a  full  apprehension  of  the  moral  bearing  of 
this  question,  that  I  invite  you  all  to  take  part  in  it."  The  impfove- 
ment  of  the  navigation  of  those  grcjit  rivers,  and  the  free  cntiyopo* 
them  of  steamboats  of  suitable  consiriicdon  and  shallow  draught  of 
water,  ts  the  work  which,  uf  all  that  is  possible  in  Western  Asti, 

'would  be  most  easy  and  beneficial.  There  are  times  of  theyear  wbcn 
such  steamboats  could  ascend  the  Euphrates  with  heavy  freights  n 
near  Aleppo  ;  and  if  the  banks  of  that  river  were  secured,  and  whete 
necessary  enlarged,  these  passages  might  be  regular  and  frequent  The 

I  borders  of  the  Tigris  are  much  more  populated,  and  upon  that  gieu 

river  there  is  now  a  « crtain  amount  of  traffic,  by  raft,  from  Diarbekr 

through  Mosul  to  Bagdad  and  the  Gulf.    Above  Bagtiad  there  is  no 

team  navigation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stcamere  of  liijc 

'capacity  and  light  draught  of  water  might  regularly  pass  up  id 
Mosul,  and,  at  times,  to  Diarbckr.  There  are  also  steamer*  on  the 
Persian  river  Kariln,  which  is  navigable  as  high  as  Shuster,  about  *s 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Kanin  with  the  united  streams  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  Mohammerah.  The  Kanln  to  Shuster,  ■ad 
firom  Shuster  by  path  to  Ispahan,  is  our  best  way  into  Southern  aad 
Central  Persia— a  way  by  which,  if  jt  were  opened  to  otir  goods,  lb* 
difficulties  of  the  track  between  Bushire  and  Shinz  might  be  avoided 
But  the  Kanin,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  U  one  or  two  English  merchants. 

[is  not  open  to  free  luvigation.    The  vessels  now  upon  tlic  iCuiln  sxe 
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lo  beloos  exchtsivi:!/  to  cac  Hajji  Jabr,  a  Pcrsan,  vho  lives  in 
mud  ibit  At  Mobviiniciab,  and  who   mainuins  his  rights, 
with  mdkskiik  given  to  the  officers  ttf  the  Shah,  and 
XMDctiia^  -.•!.  K.-itct^jijo^^  at  his  Majesty's  incgular  emissaries. 
UnrcK;:  iC  in  that  regioD,  and  upon  those  rivets,  would 

r  demand  Tor  British  imports,  because  it  would 
^.rge  increase  in  the  export  of  wheat,  which  I  have 
to  be  laid  in  ifac  ocighbourfiood  ol*  the  Kanin  river  at  about 
rfrilBap  per  quarter,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carriage.     But 
»  vat  ibc  only  produce  the    export  of  which   would   be 
Tbe  rich  and  level  land  of  Mesopotamia,  lying  between 
T  '  ~  ^t,  ax  well  as  the  broad  plains  stretching  on 

'-I'Arab,  arc  capable  of  producing  cotton  as 
irtd  m  May  jptiwn  in  E^yp*,  and  fruit  in  abandanoe,  compared  with 
th«  aexual  product  is  insignifirant.      These  possibilities  are 
A  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  Aaatic  Turkey,  and 
ft  Dusht  bccofne,  may  be  gathered  from  the  correspond- 
of  :*--    »  --:  in  Deecmi)cr  of  last  >'car.     The  writer,  who 
fraoi  r,  My»  :  "  The  necessaries  of  life  arc  very  cheap. 

thjtx  a  man  can  live  on  twopence  per  day.  but  how  he  gets 
»  a  myKoy.  Such  support  as  tt  [Diarbekr]  might 
tfran  being  the  acal  of  Government  is  considerably 
by  the  Boa*payinent  of  the  official  salaries.  The  preseni 
Oaronor-Geaeral  b  niJ  10  be  quite  honest.  I  have  found  that  the 
piCBOU  Conxuar  always  u  upright  It  a  the  fonoer  Governors  who 
Ibiv  dvafi  bam  bad  ud  corrupt  By  all  accounts,  however,  and 
abtnc  *tt  lijr  HoMuUMn  accounta,  honesty  bcgiiu  and  eiid»  with  Lbe 
(kncTBor.    The  chief  of  the  Customs  here  has  lately  been  cried  and 

:  90  it  is  thought  that  no  notice  will  be 
"  Among  the  fricmls  and  agents  of  the 
Uiarbekr,  the  same  cotre3[)ondent  tells 
bl;i);i  Fcttah.  the  moil  ruthless  ruffian  of  all  the 
•rrrtrfvef,  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  remaitied 
..  his  oimci  are  not  only  overlooked,  but  he  has 
He  rules  over  47  Chrtsrian  villages,  and,  if  what  I  am 
■  Bw;  leeDA  DO  auJie  a  regular  income  by  convening  the  youQg 
ari»  SB  liaa,  and  then  sellmg  them  by  a  kiod  of  auction."  EogUth- 
vaa  do  aa  «UUa|^  accept  the  funcboo  of  a  protectorate  over  a 
istesa  •hiA  tn)eraief  oxtduct  of  thai  son. 

real  measum  of  reform,  socfa  ai  commerce 


'int  of  j^8,ooo.    The  defaulter 

■  T-,  and  large  sums  have  found 
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would  bring  about,  for  iliat  which  a[>pears  to  the  world  to  be  2 
guarantee  of  slaveiy  and  of  all  the  abominations  of  the  wwst  mis- 
govcTDincut.  The  );rcat  commeTcial  possibilities  lying  open  to  our 
hand  luvc  been  ignored.  A  steamship  from  London  or  Kurrachee 
has  to  rush  at  full  speed  upon  the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  Ptroan 
Gulf,  in  order  to  foree  its  way  through  the  muddy  ooze  which  prevents 
its  onward  course  10  Biissnrah,  and  which,  if  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment were  iiuelligent,  would  be  dredged  away.  The  steam-dredge 
lies  there,  but  is,  of  course,  unused.  If  ever  the  English  scnously 
undertake  Ihc  promotion  of  the  interests  of  commerce  in  that  fart 
kX  tht;  world,  this  dredging  will  hi:  done,  and  Kussorah  will  beanoc 
a  great  and  thriving  city.  It  is  said  llint  lUissorah  once  ronlabed 
300,000  ]n>]iul.iticin.  Bulevcr  since  I  found,  in  the  works  of  Diodoni* 
and  oiliers,  thai  Sicily  was  in  former  tinit's  smdded  wiih  cities  on  is 
southern  coast,  each  having  more  than  100,000  population,  I  hivi 
felt  very  litde  respect  for  the  arithmetical  figures  of  the  more  andcoi 
historians.  I  think,  for  the  most  part,  they  had  as  little  knowledge 
of  the  real  meaning  of  numerals  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  »1w 
told  me  in  Ispahan  diat  his  Majesty  his  father  had  3,joo,oo9 
soldiers  in  his  standing  army,  and  that  he  had  given  a  mtUion 
pounds  in  Knglish  money  to  the  relief  of  the  Persians  who  suflfervd 
from  famine  in  1S73.  Upon  the  plains  round  the  Persian  (iulf  that 
are  thousands  of  palm-trees,  and  there  might  be  tens  of  thousand} 
more.  The  date-palm  is  one  of  nature's  kindliest  glfls  to  diia< 
The  trees  do  not  produce  till  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  hut  when  fid^ 
Igrown,  in  a  good  season,  a  tree  will  yield  from  300  to  400  pounds  of 
fniit.  The  best  trees  arc  from  40  to  60  feel  high.  The  export  of 
dates  to  England  admits  of  large  increase.  Dates  arc  becoinni|a 
favourite  article  of  food  with  many  of  our  fcopic,  especially  of  the 
working  class.  The  price  of  dales  has  risen  six-fold  siiKc  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  yet  tittle  has  been  done  to  increase  tlie 
product.  The  onerous  method  of  taxation  in  Turkey  and  Fersas 
partly  responsible ;  for  not  only  is  iliere  a  poll-tax  upon  every  aninal 
used  in  cultivating  the  soil,  but  every  date-tree  pays  a  contribtrtion 
.to  the  wanton  extravagance  of  the  Shah  and  the  Sultan.  Yet  evro 
.these  taxes  could  be  easily  sustained  by  superior  agriaitturc.  The 
average  plough  of  Western  Asia  has  not  improved  in  the  last  i,obb  - 
'years.  In  some  places  there  is  no  ploughing  whatever.  Crops  an 
■produced  by  scratching  with  bushes  the  ground,  upon  which  the  seed 
is  carelessly  thrown  ;  and  the  tlircshing  by  the  feet  of  oxen  is  a  method 
not  less  wasteful.  About  Kurtiah,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphntn 
meet,  some  of  the  richest  land  is  in  great  part  uncultivated.    What 
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ii  cnUvitioOf  either  on  the  Turkish  or  the  Persan  side,  there 
tftx  ooHeeur  is  t^en  to  be  met  with.  The  peasant  cu]ti%-ator 
1hi  k  hard  time,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  lung  oppression  has 
made  it  vcty  diAoilt  to  eiiiact  fiayment  of  any  kind  froni  hts  class. 
He  b  a  put-otHtcr  in  cvciy  artifice  calculated  lu  deceive  the  olficers 
of  niuniMwnt.  and  the  conseqticnce  is  that  Gwcmmcnt  rarely 
obrndcx  vtf  0gQmcDt  but  that  of  irresistible  forct;-  The  Grand 
Visier  gare  tnc,  in  Teheran,  s  letter  of  inlroduclion  to  the  Persian 
GoveiBV  of  Boihire.  t  hnve  it  Mil),  for  his  KxcellL-ncy  was  out 
I A  rcvomr-coUcctiiig  expedition  with  a  rabble  ol  soldiery,  when 
[amrnl  u  tfusliire.  A  corTe»pondent,  who  has  travelled  much  in 
)'  ar  <  wniei  of  this  matter  of  laxntian  :  "  A  Governor 

I  be  r  *■  cunning,  and  to  work  unremittingly,  to  get  any 

A  Goncmor  fif  either  Persia  or  Turkey  would  reduce  a  village 
EnifUl  pcaauiu  to  penury  in  about  one  season.     The  system  is 
I  theuske  in  liolh  couiitnua  ;  but  the  blunted  mind  of  the  Turk 
to  reduec  the  nutter  to  u  simple  matter  of  bnbety,  while 
nbder  Pcnian  enJoy»  the  intrigue." 

There  n-  much  ulk  of  the  construction  of  a  Euphntes  Valley 
'\iM.  cannot  ttc  the  work  of  a  day,  ami  must  require,  not 

;. :  a  large  and  liazarduiis  expenditure.     On  the  other 

,  nx  pMMths  need  not  ciapsc  before  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigriii; 
"■emI  the  ILii^  ase.  open  li)  free  and  unrestricted   navigation.     To 
(bnify  my  own  itroajt  opmion  upon  this  matter  mtli  that  of  the 
pfacticaJ  aothont)',   1  sought   to  obtain    tlic   view  of  the 
i^U|f|Mng  agenu   in  that  pan  of  the  world    -Messrs.  Gray, 
.  Ac-Co.,  who  art  in  I.fimlnn  for  the  British  India  Steam  Navi- 
Confoaf :  atid  Mr.  Dawes,  of  that  Ann,  has  written  me  a  letter 
vttKh  fac  Bjn :  "  I  think  you  arc  quite  right  in  the  posih'on  you 
«^  w^th  reiT'"^  *°  ^'^  adranUiJC^  of  immediately  utilising  the 
^linor  and  Pcnia  for  extending  Uritish  trade  and  in- 

i-i'r--    '-  -  ,    --'    •  ■: 'tHf  of  the  expense  in  comparison 

:«arta>  >  hcrnorlhcm  communlcatiuns. 

cocntoctcul  t^L  nhl  be  \astly  extended  in  the  way 

In  fact,  lU.  :^..i.;vxtenMonof  Ktt&sianiLnitor)',which 

aS  die  northern  riven  diher  in  hc-r  [KUMsnon  or  largely  under 

:;t  on  our  [A.itt  tlie  opening  up  of  trade  routes 

<  icuth.     'Che  disuncc  to  thcKc  nurkcts  \\as, 

■■  diudvantajte  sbce  titc  oifcning  of  the  Suca 

incni.  jhundant 

jnd  the  only  im- 

-iicy  of  internal  coramunication  and  the 
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check  to  trade  caased  by  the  ignonmce  of  native  rulers.  1  regret  I 
cannot  I'umish  you  with  any  statistics  of  the  trade  with  Asia  Mino: 
and  Persia,  for  there  arc  no  reliable  records;  but  this  I  can  say,  from 
some  personal  acquaintance  mth  those  countries,  and  sixteen  yens' 
commercial  connc<'tion  with  than,  that  if  thL-  native  Governments 
could  be  induced  to  open  up  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  rcmoit 
all  unnecessary  restrictions  to  commerce,  both  they  and  wc  would  be 
astonished  at  the  rapid  increase  of  prosperity,  for  few  rcgioD&  of  the 
globe  arc  so  (avoured  by  nature," 

The  opening  of  these  rivers  to  free  and  improved  ruvigatioo  ii  i 
matter  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  the  commercial  men  of 
England  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  The 
northern  route  by  'J'rebizond  and  Erzeroum  is  likely  to  be,  as  Ur. 
Dawes  intimates,  somewhat  more  than  before  inftucnced  by  the  polic? 
of  Russia.  In  1876  about  80,000  mule-loads  of  goods  for  Pcrsii 
^Missed  througli  the  Custom-house  of  Erzeroum.  The  total  value  of 
those  gooils  was  somewhat  over  ;^i,ooo,doo,  of  which  about  fcv- 
fifths,  or  ^800,000,  was  in  Manchester  goods.  If  that  traffic  is  Uk^ 
lo  dwindle,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  still  greater  importance  that  we 
should  by  all  possible  means  improve  communicalions  in  the  soulL 
There  is,  1  repeat,  no  difiiculty  in  the  matter.  We  maintain  a  MiIli^ 
tcr  in  Persia,  who  i\as  the  handsomest  palace  in  Teheran,  and  wiiot 
it  scorns  to  me,  does  not  give  adeiiuate  attention  to  the  commcictii 
interests,  which  are  really  the  political  interests,  of  this  countij.  I 
would  say  the  same  of  iho  British  Ambassador  at  the  Pone.  I  hiw 
seen  much  of  i'urkey  and  of  Persia,  and  1  have  a  strong  feeling  tbt 
the  policy  with  which  our  representatives  in  those  countries  hl« 
chiefly  concerned  thcmscU-es,  at  tlie  bidding  of  the  Foreign  Oflfice,  it 
not  the  polic}'  which  lends  most  surely  in  the  direction  of  peac^of 
progress,,  and  of  civilisation. 
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)  KVlVt  Falconry  [  Revive  the  Forest  Lav& !  KuLore  tlie 
L\.  1  uicM» '.  Tlic  idea  i»,  of  course,  ]>repc»icrous.  It  U  like 
:  of  rcTivio^  the  oofisbow  and  bill  in  irar,  or  of  reviviog  trial 
'  aerial  ia  Westminiter  Hall.  It  meins  the  restoration  of  a  state 
vtudi  u  put  and  gone — and  gone,  never  to  return.  Fal- 
'  flooulied  in  these  islands  for  five  or  six  hundred  years,  the 
of  ygiacea.  d/  nobles,  and  of  yeomen,  and  floitrished  during 
df  that  period  without  a  rival.  It  was  prccmmcnlJy  the 
•poet,  aod  it  is  a  spoct  that  has  left  its  traces  in  the  laws,  in 
btotturc,  and  ia  Uie  cuttoms  of  the  people  deeper  than  anything 
etse  thu  takes  us  hack  \a  the  timcii  or  the  Cnisndcs.  Tbc  temiit  of 
taienatf  fdll  in  ouny  parts  oS  the  country  form  part  of  the  current 
of  the  day,  and  falconry  has  done  more  to  make  the  English 
what  it  a,  and  ig  uukc  us  the  race  of  sportsmen  that  v-e 
ifaan  •■  the  rat  of  our  putiines  put  together.  But  times  change 
^Mm  donfre.  Fakoury  flourished  Trhen  the  wild  boor  was 
to  be  fiaoiKJ  in  Ktkdale,  when  the  wolf  ilividcd  tlic  Sytchley 
wttb  the  fox  and  the  j>olcca1,  when  llie  bittern  was  as 
in  tike  Fens  as  it  b  to-day  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  when 
Lhe  biVDa  «u  always  to  be  found  at  home  in  the  meadows  around 
the  ^Nile  flMK  or  the  abbey  walU  ;  and  to  talk  uf  reviving  hawking 
whea  ail  iIk  faotjonei  within  the  four  kos  can  be  counted  upon  the 
when  the  aacseai  rorests  are  covered  with  factories,  and  when 
yJdU^  B  tearing  up  the  soU  which  m  the  days  of  the 
I  tinned  the  lair  of  tlie  wild  boar,  is  like  talking  of  reviving 
(OKirca,  sutHtituttn^  the  broadsvrord  for  the  rifle,  the 
Cor  exsmon,  and  recnacting  the  forest  \av\  which  were 
bjr  King  Joha^i  Charter.  It  means,  as  far  as  spoil  is 
a  Rtum  to  the  times  of  Henry  II.  and  F.dwaTd  III., 
1  (he  fat  naked  with  the  polecat  as  vermin,  when  the  fowling- 
'  attd  tW  ictrvorcT  were  unkoown,  and  when,  unless  you  know 
ham  xa  twta^  •:  r  game  with  a  hawk,  you  tan  some  risk  til 

Bui  ti,  ^«  ef  rcvmts,  and  all  the  talk  among  ipotumen 
i&day  ii  of  a  (cvimI  of  £ilcOBry.     It  'a  (juiic  possible  that  it  may 
»  3 
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end,  as  it  has  begun,  in  talk,  for  ihe  sport  is  costly,  prey  is  scarce, 
especially  Uie  nobler  kinds  of  prey,  and  tends,  with  agricultural 
iinprovcment,  to  become  scarcer  every  year, 'and  every  previous  cflort 
that  has  been  made  to  revive  this  fonn  of  vcncry,  although  made  by 
men  like  Edward  Clough  Ncwcomc,  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh, 
and  the  late  King  of  Holland,  has  ended  in  failure — generally  ia 
hopeless  and  humiliating  failure.  But  falconry  has  so  many  tbinp 
to  recommend  it,  especially  in  this  age  of  revivals,  it  is  surrounded 
by  80  many  distinguished  associations,  and  it  is  in  itself  so  noble  and 
picturesque  a  sport,  that  the  aticmpt  this  time  will,  J  hope,  be 
successful. 

Ii  is  QUI  of  the  question,  of  course,  to  dream  nf  a  general  rei-ival 
of  falconr>'.  Agriculture  has  made  that  innpossible  ;  for  almost  even 
bit  of  land  that  will  support  anything  beyoud  a  snifn:  is  now  either  a 
turnip,  or  a  corn-field  ;  and  with  wire  fences,  steam  ploughs,  hM^ 
leases,  farmers  in  spectacles,  and  sportsmen  who  think  of  noltiing 
beyond  the  lamc  glories  of  a  bnttuc  or  a  loumament  of  dovcs^ 
even  fox-hunting  runs  some  risk  of  being  confined  in  fiiture  w 
Melton  and  Market  Harborough:  and  falconry,  if  it  is  to  be  pursued 
as  it  was  pursued  of  old,  ought  to  be  pursued  in  an  open  cotmin', 
where  the  fences  arc  few,  where  the  game  is  wild  and  plentiful,  where 
you  can  get  a  long  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  falcon  and  her 
prey,  and  where,  when  she  has  run  her  quany  to  the  ground,  yoo 
can  come  up  with  her  at  once  or  recall  her  to  the  hire.  There  ttt 
but  few  places  of  this  description  now  left  in  England — places  Ito 
Salisbury  Plain  and  Dartmoor ;  and  even  these  places  arc  not  ill 
remarkable  for  game,  unless,  of  course,  you  content  yourself  ndi 
rooks  or  partridge.  The  heron  is  almost  extinct  Wild  duck  art 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Fens,  and  here  and  there  in  the  north.  TV 
wild  geese  arc  gone,  and  snipe,  except  in  Ireland,  will  soon  be 
Id  put  into  a  glass  case  with  the  last  falcon  ihat  has  been  shot  git 
wing  in  the  British  Isleis. 

But  even  if  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of  a  general  revival  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  British  sports,  there  ts  no  reason  why  fakaoj 
should  not  take  its  place  once  more  among  the  recognised  pa 
of  the  field,  to  l>e  pursued  where  the  country  admits  of  it,  and 
the  game  is  to  be  found,  as  it  was  pursued  of  old,  by  ladies  as 
as  gentlemen  ;  why  the  falconer,  in  his  green  jerkin,  witJi  his 
and  feather,  should  not  be  restored  to  his  old  position  in  the 
hold  of  most  English  gcnilcmen  ;  wliy  the  merlin  should  not 
more  ffod  its  place  upon  roy  lady's  wri^t. 

Held  by  a  kuh  vt  ^UwdWa, 


of  FaicoHty. 


4S  Sir  Wallet  Sco«  [HCturcs  it  in  Iu»  sketch  of  ihc  spousal  rites 
ILJb  "  The  Liy  of  ihe  Lasl  Minstrel  ;**  ur  why  a  sportsman  should  not 
^^k«  u  much  iatcrcsl  in  his  hawks  as  he  t.ikes  in  his  Imunds,  even  if 
^^^^hpiiit  <A  ^;hcuIturU  improvement  forbids  c%'ery  knight  and 
^^IBfe  to  fly  hn  CUcons  aa  his  ancestors  flew  theirs,  and  even  if  the 
reUgiooi  Eptril  of  the  tiin«  Mands  in  the  wajr  of  a  bishop  or  a  country 
puioa  keepiai  his  hawks  hooded  upon  ihcir  perches  in  the  cloister 
Ok  chaDcd  dorii^;  the  afternoon  service,  in  order  to  have  them  in 
lo  meet  the  herons  against  the  wind  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
was  often  dune  in  t>ie  patiny  days  of  falconry,  ill  the  days  in 
Sir  Walter  ^coU  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  ;  and  in  "The 
hip  nf  Koob,*  published  at  the  end  of  the  fideenlh  century,  we  find 
Braot'compUining  that  his  countrymen  were  in  the  habit 
inicniipting  divine  service  by  bringing  iheir  hawks  and  hounds 
•  UMitli  With  them  : 

(•lo  tbc  r '--  Tiaw  Molbrr  nolle. 

Wllhooini  iculng  dp  and  <lown, 

Orlo  b«  mm  ud  ibcnr  hti  gaidvd  cote. 

Of  c^  ■  o>k(iw  ,..,.. 
In  tumm  motbrr,  tu*bi>iimlr«  at  \n%  laylr, 
Wttb  lyon  xod  leaci,  uk)  «tbi.-T  lib«  baesagc 
lla  dog«m  IxHlce.     So  that  wkbcratm  vtylc, 
TIm  wbolc  cbufcb  i*  Iroahleil  liy  their  oaliagc 

(■  those  dayi  the  merlb  held  the  place  of  the  lap-dog  in  every 

IftAy^  ifcctioM.     It  was  her  coiutnni  companion,  knew  her  voice 

MMOS  a  •once,  \nA  aoswcrcd  lo  her  rail  in  hall  or  bower.     Every 

knight  and  baroa  carried  his  fitlcoo  upon  his  wrist,  and  an   abbot 

doH^ttM  ORir'  !awk  OS  he  thought  of  the  relics  of  a  saint 

^^^■twp*  '^'^  i>re— for  if  he  Kippcned  to  have  oik  stolen 

^^^H  I  I  hesitated  for  a  mumenl  lo  lay  the  poachers 

^^PHr  (nc  r.«'jvir-.t  jkrutlicnias  of  ihc  (7hurch  by  making;  the  theft  an 

^H^df  Moilei^     There  are  levari  entries  in  the  household  books 

^^^^^^«d  I.  ol  oflfarings  made  at  shrines  for  the  recovery  of  hawks 

^^Hnfecy  «cfc  sick.     Here  n  one : 

nf  Siaofi  CAibd.  fcq  «  (iwrtcm  of  chatcoal  booglit  to 
<>  fis  MIC  0T  Uom  tit  the  klii|;  itat  tru  ill .        .  ltd, 

o(  entries,  taken  from  Kymer'n  Additional 
concerning  Rdward's  Ddcons : 

ific  •>t>Utl»n  «bkti  lit  niailc  a,% 
i,   Roil   al   ihr   •hriiH*  »(  Si. 
ihr  iixtinkatul  i<f  ilic  bin);  .   (iJ- 
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A  wax  image  of  the  falcon  was  offered  at  the  tomb  at  Hereford,  aiiiT 
a  journey  made  lo  bring  him  thither : 

To  Uic  same  for  wax  bought  to  inok«  the  likenesi  of  the  gyr-Dilcon  to 
O'Hcr  for  him  nt  the  shrine  of  St.  ThomiLt  at  Herefi>rr1,  and  im 
other  ohlalion.t  mnde  tlicTC  for  the  ume  i.'yr-falcon        .        .        .  \V. 

The  Corbcts  of  Shropshire  were  great  falconers,  and  this  Thoraw 
Corbet  seems  to  have  made  a  scries  of  visits  to  the  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  de  Cantilupe  at  Hereford  to  offer  oblations  for  Edwaiil'i 
falcon.  It  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the  religious  customs  of  the 
time,  and  these  offerings  mark  significantly  the  value  set  upon  a  fiUcoe 
at  that  period  by  enthusiastic  sportsmen.  Their  hawks  were  their 
friends ;  and  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Edward  T.  that  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  falconers  of  the  present  day,  C'aptain  Dugmort, 
recently  declared  that,  when  he  had  to  choose  between  his  friendsaml 
his  falcoiib,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  up  his  fricodi, 
believing  a  cast  of  hawks  to  be  the  truest  friends  a  man  can  luvc- 
And  those  who  know  the  moral  qualities  of  the  (akon — her  frank 
and  feariess  temper,  her  transparent  truth,  her  rourage,  gentlenea, 
and  affection— will  understand  llie  sportsman's  choice,  and,  under- 
standing that,  will  know  why  falconry  continued  for  so  many  gtne- 
rationa  to  be  the  ro>'al  sport  of  Englishmen,  and  why  those  who 
know  what  falconry  is  should  be  so  anxious  to  revive  it 

The  history  of  the  sport,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concenicd, 
begins,  where  most  of  our  pedigrees  are  supposed  to  begin,  with  tbc 
Conqueror.  But  falconrj*  had  been  the  sport  of  Saxon  and  Dasc 
long  before  the  Norman  with  his  forest  laws  trampled  both  under  liii 
feet  and  reserved  all  the  rights  of  sport  for  the  raen  of  his  own  race, 
Alfred  is  said  to  ha%-e  been  one  of  the  greatest  falconers  of  his  tone: 
and,  independently  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  terms  of  falconry  ire 
of  Saxon  origin,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  Saxons  knew  hoKr 
lo  fly  their  hawks  as  well  as  the  Normans ;  for  an  Archbishop  of 
Mons,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  presented  Ethdbol; 
King  of  Kent,  with  a  hiwk  and  two  falcons,  and  Kcnulph,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  in  granting  an  estate  to  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon,  pro- 
hibits  all  persons  from  trespassing  upon  the  lands  of  the  Monks  intt 
their  hawks.  That  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  falconry  n-as  il 
that  time  a  popular  pastime.  But  when  we  find  a  King  of  the  Mn- 
dans  asking  a  French  archbishop,  as  .1  special  ftvotjr,  for  a  couple  of 
falcons  that  have  been  trained  to  kill  cranes,  I  think  the  eondusiaa 
is  equally  plain  that  falconry  was  not  at  that  time  carried  on  in  these 
islands  with  the  boldness  and  success  with  which  it  was  carried  on  in 
France.     Every  French  gentleman  al  x'haV  V\nw  \\ad  his  hawks  and 
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and  the  Trench  kings  were  so  eniI\usiasUcally  att-irhed  to 
ipoit  that  ihcr  never  nxlc  out  without  tbcir  falconers  and  hawks. 
Tlw  gnnd  (akonci  of  France  was  a  man  of  the  highest  ^stinctjon 
Bod  nnk.     Himlwy  was  four  thousand  florins,  and  his  retinue  con- 
Mied  of  fifty  genlleiTven  ;ind  fifty  assisunt  falconers.   He  i^-as  allowed 
to  keep  three  hundred  hawks  ;  he  received  a  tax  upon  every  bird 
■old  in  the  kv^onu  and  except  under  his  license  no  one  was 
jSovcd  to  oaffic  in  hiwk&.     It  Wiis  at  the  French  roun.  I  have  no 
that  Edward  the  Confo&uir  acquired  that  passion  for  hunting 
bavkin^  which  was  the  only  )>assion,  apparently,  that  dtslin- 
bn  Ikhb  the  uinutesof  the  cloi&tcr ;  and,  according  to 
of  kfalaobory,  all  the  hours  of  the  day  that  Edward  could 
'  Ann  hta  deVDltofts  and  the  cares  of  State  were  spent  in  die 
Willi  his  hawks  or  witli  a  pack  of  swifi  hounds,  "  which  he  used 
with  his  voice  in   pursuit  of  yatnc"     Harold  was  known 
bv  hts  hawk  and  tus  hound.    He  rarely  travelled  without 
aod  he  U  coBspicitous  upon  the  Bayeux  tapestry  with  his 
bjr  bb  tide  and  \i\\  hawk  ut>on  his  list.    That,  in  heraldry,  I 
hardy  uy,  i«  one  of  the  si^s  of  noble  as  distinguished  trom 
yid  nak,  and  Harold  was  probably  represented  upon  the  upestry 
tUa  way  to  dutiognuih  his  rank  a.<i  a  nobtcmao  from  that  of  the 
C<tB4|ucror. 

Bttt.  HMlcpewlcnUr  of  the  tapestT>,  we  know  that  Harold  was 
^^Mtte  aft  fiond  of  taJconr>-  as  Kdn-ard,  or  the  Conqueror  ;  and,  even 
^B  the  Coaqnett  had  never  taken  place,  wc  should  have  seen  the 
^^Borts  of  the  6eld  ctitd\-aied  quite  as  assiduously  under  a  line  of 
^4Uaaa  Idocs  a  they  wenr  under  ihc  Nomuns,  although  thc>'  might 
■01  h«*  ban  made  so  exclusively  the  pastimes  of  a  select  few  as 
Ibey  woe  aade  by  the  Fonst  laws  of  the  Conqueror.  The  Con- 
mHle  h  an  offence  punistia)>Ie  witli  hnc  and  imprisonment  to 
a  fckan's  oed,  aad  it  was  felony  to  steal  a  hawk.  None  but  the 
Iha  nyal  princcst  or  men  of  the  highest  rank,  were  allowed  to 
Ac  kavfo  of  Korway  and  Iceland-  The  knight's  hawk  was  a 
The  w|uind'f  was  a  lanner.  A  sparrow  hawk  was  assigned 
A  boty-waler  clerk  had  to  put  up  n*ith  a  mnskct.  The 
■a^a  yeoman's.  The  tercel  W3s  a  poor  nun's.  An  carl 
attowed  to  fly  the  peregrine,  and  a  baron  the  bastard.  The 
af  ^  lock  was  a  duke's  liawk  :  the  (idcon  gentle  the  prince's. 
0r-Ueoa  was  reserved  for  the  king,  »w\  the  eagle  for  an 
The  hawk  thu-  imikcd  tlic  man ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
of  Kiflf  John  that  the  barons  secured  tlie  right  by  one  of  tlie 
of  Che  charter  for  every  freeman  to  have  c>-ric»  of  hawks, 
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falcoDs,  and  eagles  '\\\  hib  own  woods,  n-ttli  lieruniies  aUa  A 
eyry  is  set  down  in  Dotiicsd-iy  Rook  among  the  most  valuable  artic 
of  property,  and  U  is  plain  from  this  provision  of  the  chaner  thai 
ii  continued  to  be  so  all  through  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Tudors. 

All  OUT  kings  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  were  fond  of  falconry- ;  and 
some  of  them,  like  Kdward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  for  instance,  wore  so 
enthusiastic  in  their  puisuit  of  the  spiut,  that  cvca  in  the  held  of 
battle  they  had  their  hawks  at  hand  for  a  day's  sport  now  aiid  then 
in  the  intervals  of  the  campaign.     Kdvrard  III.,  according  to  Frob- 
sart,  was  accompanied  upon  his  invasion  of  France  by  thirty  fal- 
coners on  hor!ichack,:ilI  laden  with  hawks,  by  sixty  couple  of  hounds, 
and  as  many  grcyhoutids,  so  that  nearly  every  day  he  hunted  and 
hawkud  by  the  river  as  il  pleased  him.     Many  of  Edward's  nobles 
had  their  liawks  and  hounds  as  wdl  as  ihc  king,  and  the  Earl  of 
I'landcR  and  his  falconer  were,  it  is  said,  alivays  at  the  river, 
earl  casting  oflT  one  falcon  at  the  heron,  and  his  falconer  anot 
This  was  at  the  siege  of  Rhcims.    And  l^'rederick  Barbarossa  is  said  to" 
have  whiled  away  p;irt  of  the  time  that  hung  upon  his  hands  at  ih^ 
siege  of  Rome  in  hawking,  as  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  and  his 
whiled  away  their  lime  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  wiiJi  a 
of  foxhounds.     Even  an  ecclesiastic  like  Thomas  i\  Decket,  when 
visiting  the  French  court  on  a  special  mission,  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  his  rank  by  taking  his  hawks  and  falconers  with  him  ; 
and,  if  we  may  trust  the  traditions  that  stttl  linger  in  many  pans  cf 
the  country,  Thomas  ii  Bcckel  was  not  the  only  spiritual  person  who 
tovcd  to  have  his  f].st  gloved  xvith  jesses  and  to  rival  witli  his  (alcoiu 
Ihc  loftiest  nights  of  the  knights  who  looked  upon  the  hawk  as  the 
true  burden  of  nobility.     The  abbols  hawked,  bishops  hawked,  arch- 
deacons   travelled  tliiough    their    dioceses  with   their    hawks    and 
hounds,  and  their  registrars  knew  how  to  wind  a  horn  or  halloa  a 
hawk  as  well  as  if  th.ey  had  been  ir.iinetl  all  their  lives  in  ihe  mews  of 
an  earl.    The  Abbe  Li  Pluche  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  upon 
the  practice  of  hawking,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  noblest  and  most  pro- 
fiuble  of  pleasures  ;   and  the  book  whidi  stands  at  the  head  of 
Knglish  sports,  and    particularly  at  the  head  of  the  literature   of 
fidconry,  the  B<iok  of  St.  Albans,  is  Ihe  work  of  an  English  abheu 
— Lady  Juliana  Bemers — who  was  as  fond  of  hawking  and  hunting 
as  Diana,   and  knew  how  to  manage   a   liawk  as  well  as  a   mm, 
Chaucer  tells  us  that  many  of  the  priests  of  his  time  thought  more  of 
hunting  with  their  dogs  and  blowing  the  horn  than  they  thought  of 
the  service  tliey  owed  to  Cod.    They  todc  on  coursers  like  knights, 


having  Ihcir  hawks  and  hounds  wiih  thcni,  and  ihey  wcie  so  blown  with 
pride  that  Ihey  were  much  belter  skilled  in  riding  and  huiitinfi  than 
in  divinity.  F,vcn  at  ihe  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Bisho[i.  of 
Norwich  was  found  to  possess  thlneen  ixirks,  all  well  sioekcd  with 
deer  and  other  animiU  for  the  chase  ;  fur  although  tiie  canon  Uw 
was  often  put  in  force  against  the  inferior  clergy,  ihc  superior  clci^ 
retained  all  their  ancient  privileges  of  hunting  and  hawking  in  Che 
royal  forests  as  well  as  in  their  own  demesnes,  and  tUcy  made  such 
good  nsc  of  their  privileges  that  many  of  them  mnkeil  among  the 
nxisi    skilAil  and  aaoniplishcd  sportsmen   of  the   timv.     Walter, 

liiishop  of  Kochcstcr,  who  lived  in  the  itiirteenlh  ccnlur}',  is  said  to 
ITC  been  so  fond  of  sport,  that  he  made  hunting  his  sole  cniploy- 

^ment,  pursuing  It  even  at  fourscore,  to  Ihc  toliil  ncgli;<:t  of  his  c[>i5- 
copol  duties  ;  and  one  of  the  abbots  of  Leicester,  in  the  fourteenth 
centmy,  had  the  reputation  of  being  ihc  most  successful  hunter  of  his 
day. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal  which  arose  from  the 
diversions  uf  these  mitred  sportsmen  tliat  one  of  the  monkish  writers 
drew  up  a  set  of  prayers  to  be  used  by  those  who  went  out  hunting 
and  hawking,  and  prescribed  a  set  of  text*  to  be  used  as  charms 
when  an>thing  untoward  happened  in  the  field.  If  a  hawk  h.id  been 
ill,  the  owner  is  directed,  uhcn  lie  goes  out  hawking  again,  to  say, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  birds  of  heaven  shall  be  beneath 
thy  feet."  If  he  be  hurl  by  liie  Iicron,  the  falconer  is  to  say,  "Tlie 
lion  of  the  tnhe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  Davidjias  conquered,  IlaJIe- 
lujah  I "  or,  '*  if  he  be  bittc  of  any  man,"  the  ialconer  is  to  say, 
•'  He  that  the  wicked  man  doth  bind,  the  Lord  at  His  coming  shall 

^ct  free" 

The  truth  of  course  is  that  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  the  disiin- 
lishing  mark  of  a  man  of  birth  and  rank  was  to  wind  his  honi  and 
his  hawk  fair,  or.  a&  Sir  Thomas  More  put  it— 

To  hunt  aiul  hawke,  to  nourUhc  up  aud  fcde 

The  peyboandc  to  the  course,  the  hawlcc  to  th'  flight. 

And  to  bcstrydc  n  good  and  lusty  atcdc  ; 

_and  the  boast  which  Spenser  puts  in  Ihc  mouth  of  Sir  Tristram — 

Nc  is  there  hawk  whidi  niaDllelli  on  her  pettli, 

Whclhcr  high  tov/ring  oi  accon^ling  low. 
Bal  I  the  mc.-isnre  of  hci  flight  doc  tcarch. 
An<I  nil  her  prey  ind  all  her  diet  know  — 

was  for  five  centuries  a  boast  that  cver^-  KngUhh  knight  .ind  squire  was 
lined  lo  use  as  an  essentia)  mark  of  his  posJhQn  in  life.     IgiioraTiCc 
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of  everything  else  was  |>ar<ionaWe  except,  of  course,  the  jousts  aod 
loumametit'!;  but  "  if  a  young  child  loveth  not  a  hawk  and  a  doggc 
while  he  sittelh  on  his  nurse!  lap,"  it  wasa  token  of  degeneracy  ;  and  if 
a  man  was  to  take  his  place  mth  genilemcn,  it  was  as  neccssar}*  thai 
he  should  be  able  to  use  the  "  kynaely  speche  of  hawkyng,"  as  thai 
he  sliould  be  able  to  cbai^c  with  the  lance  at  the  tilt,  cast  the  ben, 
wrestle,  or  ride  the  great  horse. 

This  passion  for  falconr)*  continued  til!  the  reign  of  Hcnrj*  Vllt, 
and  Henry  VIII.  was  as  conspicuous  in  the  field  with  his  hawk  aihf 
was  in  the  tented  field  wiih  his  horse  and  his  lance.  He  used  ic 
follow  his  hawk  on  foot,  with  a  pole  to  leap  the  rhcJns  aitd  broob, 
and  his  devotion  to  tlie  spoit  was  so  great  that  even  in  the  tweotj' 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  he  issued  a  proclamation  rcciiinR  his  grtat 
desire  to  preser\-e  the  partridges,  pheasants,  and  herons  from  ho 
palace  at  Westminster  to  St.  Giles'-in-the-Ficlds,  and  from  thence  to 
lalington,  Hanipstead,  Highgatc,  and  Honisey  Park,  and  decrecilj 
imprisonment  and  such  other  punishment  as  to  his  serene  highiMS 
should  seem  meet  against  any  person  who  presumed  to  kill  any  of 
these  birds.  But  even  then  hawking,  as  the  sport  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  on  the  wane,  partly  because  it  had  become  necessary  to  impon 
herons,  .ind  partly  because  with  horse  and  hoimd  a  novel  and  nimi 
exciting  form  of  sport  had  set  in.  This  was  Klizabcth's  favocrite 
pastime — coursing,  or,  ns  it  was  then  called,  greyhound  hunting  and 
stag  hunting;  and  when  ihc  gnn  and  pointer  came  into  use,  all  the 
laws  of  falconry  one  by  oue  fell  into  desuetude.  James  I.  st^rtu- 
liscs  shooting  with  "gunnes  and  bowes"  as  "a  thievish  fonnc  of 
hunting,"  and  sneers  at  greyhound  huntiiip,  because  it  is  not  hi 
martial  a  game  as  hunting  with  running  hounds.  Rut  James  L  ii 
the  last  of  ourkings  who  is  portrayed  with  a  hawk  upon  his  hand, 
and  James,  in  his  book  of  advice  to  his  son,  praises  hawkii^  so 
sparingly  that,  independently  of  all  other  testimony  about  his  taitcs, 
we  may  easily  conjecture  what  he  thought  of  it  His  reason  for  pre- 
ferring hunting  with  hounds  to  hawking  was  that  hawking  "  ncitlia 
rcscmbleth  the  wanes  so  near  as  hunting  doeth,  in  makii^  a  nm 
hardic  and  skilfully  ridden  in  all  groundR,  and  that  it  was  more  UB- 
certain  and  subject  to  mischances,  and,  worst  of  all,  was  an  cxtrcne 
stirrer  up  of  passions." 

Hawking,  however,  was  not  a  sport  to  be  superseded  in  a  ds^tf 

a  reign  by  the  frown  of  a  king  or  by  the  ri\'al  exHtomcnt  of  tlie  chase 

and  gim;  and  although  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  we  find 

jTiJconers  complaining  again  and  again  that  hawking  no  longer  l«^ 

precedence  of  hunting  and  angling,  as  from  its  great  antiquity  it  w» 
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titled  to  do,  and  that  the  ^Toante  havVer  was  almast  a  Ozn^er  lo 
land,  tlierc  is  abandaat  evidence  m  tbe  poets  and  dnnudns 
all  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  aod  James  fitloaiB7  was 
cd  with  as  much  spirit  as  ever  it  had  been  in  dwda^  of  tfte 
ds.  Only,  in  the  reigns  of  EUmbeth  and  Jaacs  blcocoy  wai  no 
pursued,  as  it  had  bevo  in  the  reigns  of  dw  Edwndi;  bjr  kings 
nobles  as  tbe  special  prirtle^  of  their  order.  Elizabeth  some- 
condescended  to  fi^law'  ber  grand  fokoner  and  his  hawks  on 
back  ;  but  the  chase  with  horse  and  hound  was  her  delight;  and 
when  she  could  no  longer  follow  the  hounds  three  days  a  week, 
be  did  at  one  time,  while  Sir  Richard  Sadler  was  breakii^  his 
in  his  tneK'S  with  his  falcons  and  goshawks,  she  would  take  her 
d  in  a  turret  at  Lord  >Tontaguc's  place  in  Sussex,  and  see  sixteen 
ks  palled  down  with  grej-houads  upon  the  bwn  in  an  afternoon. 
ax  riv'al,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  passionately  atuchcd  to  &lcooiy, 
when  Sir  Richard  Sadler  had  charge  of  her  as  a  prisoner,  he  frc- 
tly  indulged  her  with  a  day's  sport  in  hawking  the  river. 
;peare,  in  the  second  part  of  Hcniy  \^.,  sketches  a  charac- 
\c  scene  at  Sl  Albans,  where  Mar)-,  Gloster,  Suflblk,  and  the 
lal  appear  on  the  scene^  with  their  falconers  halloaing. 

QuetH.        Believe  me,  my  lonl^  for  0ytBg  al  the  brook, 
r  law  not  better  i^ori  tbcie  »e«ai  yc*fs  day; 
Vet,  by  your  learc.  Ihe  mind  vas  tctj  high. 
And  tea  to  one  oM  Joan  had  not  gone  oat. 
J^ing.         lint  whnt  n  pnint.  my  loni,  jottr  &kao  made, 
Anrt  whnt  a  pitch  she  Aew  above  ihb  »sC  f 
To  tec  how  God  In  all  hb  creature*  works, 
Vea.  man  and  birds  arc  fain  of  climbiDg  h^h. 
^jSafftlk.      No  marvel  on  il  like  your  majetty. 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  «o  wdl  ; 
The)-  know  ihcir  master  loves  lo  be  alofl. 
And  bears  his  thought  alwve  his  falcon'*  pitch. 

GtfHtr.      My  lord,  "til  but  a  base  icnoble  mind 

Thai  mounu  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Car^Mol,  I  ihoaght  as  much— he'd  l>e  above  the  clouda. 

Walter  Scott,  in  "  The  Abbot,"  preserves  a  similar  tradition  about 
and  her  interest  in  falconr>-,  which  flourished  in  SiolUnd  long 
I  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  greyhound  and  llie  fowling-piece 
of  the  Border.  "  Well,  they  may  say  what  they  will,"  says 
Woodcock,  dialling  about  the  queen  and  her  court  to  Roland 
ic  on  their  way  to  Edinburgh, 
\Umdj  a  tmc  heart  will  be  sad  for  Maiy  Sluail,  e'en  if  all  be  true  nwo  «y 
^i  for  look  ywu  Maatec  Roland,  she  wa*  the  loveliest  creature  to  look  wpwi 
iCTCT  aw  with  eye:,  and  no  Lvly  in  the  bn<l  liked  better  the  fair  flight  of  a 
I  w»«  at  tht  great  match  on  Ratlin  ,\fo<ir  hctwixt  Bothwell— he    waa  ft 
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black  ught  to  bet,  ilial  BolhweU— aaililic  Daron  of  Koslin,  wlio  couU  judct 
liatrk'ft  flight  as  well  x«  any  man  in  Sccillatid.  A  bull  of  RhenUfa  and  a  fngoT 
gold  wiu  the  wnger,  and  il  trio,  flown  a«  fairly  for  a«  ever  wax  red  gold  and  brigbl 
wine,  and  [o  see  ber  llicre  un  her  white  palfrey  that  flew  a»  if  it  icomcd  to  loud 
more  Ihan  the  hcalhcr  blcjutsom,  and  In  hear  her  voice,  at  dcu  and  »wcet  ai  At 
ma  vis's  vhisllc,  mix  uinutig  utir  Jully  wlm^oping  and  whbUing,  and  to  nuulc  ilE  ibc 
nobles  dashing  Touni!  her,  ha|>[>ic»l  he  who  got  a  word  or  a  look,  tearing  t}iiou|li 
tno»  and  hagg,  ard  venturing  neck  aii<)  limb  to  gain  the  praise  of  a  Ixild  ridcf, 
and  the  Wink  of  n  lionny  (|nccn's  bright  eye  ! — She  will  see  little  hawking  wbeR 
she  liei  bow— ay,  ay,  i>omp  and  pleasure  pass  away  as  speedily  as  ihc  wap  of  i 
falcon's  wing !" 

That  is  what  falconry  was  in  its  palmy  days,  when  it  was  die 
spon  of  kings  and  nobirs,  and  combined  in  itself  all  the  excitement 
of  the  turf  and  the  hunting  tield.  Ben  Jonson,  in  "  Every  Mu  in 
his  Humour,"  has  a  suggestive  hit  of  dialogue  betrreen  Mastci 
Stephen,  a  country  gull,  and  Kuuwi:ll,  an  old  Rcntleman,  u|x>n  th£_ 
gambling  that  was  associated  with  falconty  in  his  time. 

"  How  dcME  ray  cousin  Hdward,  Tinde>"  o^ks  Master  Stephen.  "Can 
IcU  mc  an  he  h.ive  ere  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking  and  hunting  t  I 
fain  burrow  it."  "  W'hy,"  answers  Knowett,  "Ihopc  you  will  not  a-havUm 
now,  will  ymi?"  "No,  musc,"  replies  MaMcr  Stephen.  "  But  I'll  pnctbeipiol 
next  year,  uncle.  1  have  bought  nic  a  hawk  and  a  hnod  andbeUs  and  all;  Ihd 
nothing  but  a  book  to  keep  il  by."  "  Most  ridicalous  1 "  sighs  Knon'clloni 
the  folly  of  hi&  kinsman.  "Why,  ynn  know  ana  man  have  not  skill  is  (t< 
hawking  and  hunting  languages  nowadays,"  answers  Master  Stephen.  "rOna 
give  a  nuh  for  him  :  they  arc  more  studied  than  the  Creek  or  the  Latin.  H(  •• 
for  no  gallant's  company  without  ihcra.  and  by  gads-lid  I  scora  it,  1.  w  I  d»i 
to  be  a  conwrt  for  every  hnm-dnmi ;  bang  'hem,  scioylcs,  there's  natUng  in  %«■ 
i'  tlie  world.  What  do  you  talk  on  it?  because  I  dwell  at  Hogiden,  I  iWI 
keep  company  with  none  but  the  Arcticn  of  FinsbiiT>',  or  the  utiiens  that  coaK*' 
ducking  tu  Islington  ponds !  A  fine  jcs^  i'  faith.  Slid,  a  geutleman  roan  ibv* 
bimseir  like  a  genlleman.     I  know  what  I  have  (o  do,  I  am  no  novice." 

'Chat  shows  what  hawking  was  thowfihl  of  in  Ben  Jonson's  limfc 
It  was  the  popular  iwstime  of  ihc  day,  ami  Knowell's  soliloquy  ortf 
this  coxcombry  shows  with  vqtial  distinctness  the  costliness  oCtht 
jiport. 

You  arc  a  prodigal. 

Ha*  you  not  foitmt  means  crow  to  waile 

That  wbir-h  your  friendi  have  left  you,  but  you  muit 

Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite. 

And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  wlei  you  are  done? 

O,  it's  comely,  this  will  make  you  a  gentleman. 

Well.  Goutin,  well,  I  see  j-ou  nrc  ev'n  past  hope 

or  alt  reclaim. 

This,  perhaps,  \%  not  a  pleasant  auguty  for  tliosc  who  arei 
of  reviving  falconry  to-day ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  candid  with 
ne  may  as  vreW  confess  at  oncx  that  one  of  the  chief  drawtadf*  ** 
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itry  is  to  be  found  in  its  expense.     It  1$  and  aWayg  has  been 
'of  the  costliest  of  sports,  and  if  it  is  to  be  revived  we  shall 
ttbly  find  that  it  is  not  a  whit  less  costly  now  than  it  was  in  the 
of  Chaucer,  when  the  knights  and  dames  came 

Kydine  or  hau.W>Tig(;  I'y  the  r>ve[ 
WiUi  grey  goshawkf  in  iKHidr, 

D  the  limes  of  tlic  Tudors,  when  a  well-trained  Norway  hawk, 
iber  jewelled  jesses  and  her  morlsco  bells,  was  a  jirosentiora 
L  The  hawks  of  Norway  and  Iceland  have  always  had  a  great 
[ution  with  falconers,  those  of  Iceland  «i|ietial]y,  from  a  belief 
I  they  are  birds  of  higher  courage  and  bolder  flight,  take  wider 
itions,  mount  higher,  antl  stoop  to  tlicir  quarry  in  a  grander,  more 
etuous,  and  more  imposing  style  :  and  at  one  time  none  but  men 
lie  highest  rank  were  allowed  to  keep  these  hawks,  even  if  they 
e  rich  enough  to  purchase  and  train  them.  The  Icelanders  were 
tore,   so  handsome,   and  so  powerful,  that  in  the  time  of  the 

S"  tagenets  they  were  considered  the  handsomest  presents  princes 
)  make  to  each  other.    The  noblest  present  a  King  of  Norway 
id  send  to  Edward  1.  was  a  couple  of  while  gyrfaJcons  and  six 
<f  ones,  all  trained  -,  and  the  white  falcons  were  10  rare  that  Edward, 
tending  a  similar  present  to  a  King  of  Castile,  bad  to  apologise 
lending  grey  falcons  instead  of  white  ones.     He  had  lost  all  his 
ie  ones,  and  had  to  send  special  messengers  to  Norway  for  more  ; 
%  these  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  present  to  Alfonso  in  per- 
The  Kings  of  Castile  were  all  great  falconers,  and  one  of  them, 
I.,  in  i377i  took,  forbid  device  an  anu  with  a  falcon  on  the  wrist. 
ly  a  rich  English  manor  was  held  by  the  payment  of  liawks  or 
ns,  and  estates  so  held  were  held  by  the  most  honourable  tenure 
an  estate  could  be  held  by,  except  that  of  the  sword.    Outi  of 
icobi  held  his  manors  by  the  iiajnicnt  of  a  hundred  Norway 
'ks  and  a  hundred  girikls,  the  heaviest  fme  of  the  kind,  I  believe, 
Ihe  tallies  of  the  exchequer ;  for  four  of  the  liawks  and  six  of  the 
were  to  be  white  ones.     Maurice  de  Creon  paid  one  Norway 
k  and  one  g>T-falcon  ;  Walter  Knot,  three  hawks  and  three  gyr- 
w»s;  and  Ralph,  son  of  Drogo,  five  hawks  and  five  girfaU.    The 
^nleys  held  the  Isle  of  Man  by  homage  of  two  falcons  on  iJ»c 
^*  coroiwtion.    PhiUp  de  Hasting  held  the  Manor  of  Comber' 
^  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  the  ser\-ice  of  keeping  the  king's  blurry, 
in  "Blount's  Antient  Tenures"  there  is  a  long  Usiof  nMMM 
'^^  vere  held  like  those  of  the  Grey  de  Wiltons,  by  the  iir^Mfftl*] 
KCejiing  g)T-fa1cons  for  the  king.    The  anccston  of  L<ird  AmRHm 
'^  insunce,  paid  as  rent  for  their  csuxes  in  Salop  M  OMUfd  #W9^ 
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[,  to  be  delivered  into  ihe  king's  exchwiuer  everj- ) 
t  of  St  Michael.  The  Korls  of  Kent  paid  a  sore  sporiiawk  foi 
their  estates  al  Lammas.  The  ancestors  of  tlie  D'Eyncourts  heid 
the  manor  of  Hucknall-Torcard,  in  Notts,  by  Ihc  scnicc  of  caning 
3  gyr-falcon,  from  the  Feast  of  St  Michael  tlie  Archangel  until  Led ; 
and  Reginald  de  Grey  held  the  manor  of  Eton  l>y  the  service  of 
keeping  a  falcon  until  it  could  fly. 

These  fees  and  fines  explain  many  of  the  coats  of  arms  thai  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book — ^the  cast  of  falcons  in  the  anni 
of  tile  premier  Ilaron  of  England ;  the  crest  of  the  Grey  de  WltoM 
and  the  Aclands,  a  falcon  upon  a  gloved  hand  ;  the  crest  of  Ae 
Doscawcns,  of  the  Hawkes,  of  the  Falklncrs,  and  of  the  Throck- 
mortons,  of  the  Earls  of  Antrim,  of  the  Karls  of  Canick,  of  the 
Earls  of  Mount  Cashell,  of  the  Earls  of  Onslom-,  of  the  Knoxes, 
Butlers,  and  Jocclyns,  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  of  IjDrd 
Suddey,  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  and  especially  the  crest  of  the 
Earls  of  Erroll  and  Sir  John  Hay.  The  coat  of  the  Earls  of  Em^ 
consists  of  three  escutcheons,  gules,  %»-ilh  two  peasants,  in  russet 
hahits,  bearing  an  ox  yoke  upon  their  shoulders  \  the  crest  is  a  Jaloon 
rising;  and  the  .story'ruus  th;it  the  founder  of  the  family  was  a  { 
who  with  his  two  sons  rendered  a  signal  service  to  Kenneth 
when  the  Danes  invaded  Perthshire  in  980  and  routed  the 
Iroops.  An  old  yeoman  and  Iiis  two  sons,  armed  only  with  yokes, 
rallied  the  soldiers  and  turned  the  tide  of  b.ittle  ;  and  the  king,fc» 
mark  his  gratitude,  gave  the  old  man  there  and  then  as  mtich  Iifld 
on  the  river  Tay  as  the  falcon,  sitting  upon  his  hand,  flew  mtr 
before  she  alighted.  The  falcon  flew  six  miles,  and  the  course  of 
her  flight  marks  to  this  day  the  estate  of  the  Earls  of  ErrolL  TV 
ro<jk  upon  which  she  settled  still  preserves  the  tradition  by  its  niiK 
Falconstonc.  'I'hc  Duke  of  Alba,  when  banished  to  the  cuUe  d 
Uzcda  upon  his  return  from  the  Netherlands,  took  as  his  devices 
falcon  hooded  with  the  motto  Vineier  ut  VicU"  I  am  bound  as  I  have 
conquered  " ) ;  and  many  of  our  own  coats  of  arms  were  ado[)tcd  in  ibc 
same  way,  although,  except  in  an  instance  here  and  there,  like  that  d 
the  Hays,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  tlieir  origin  with  prccisJoo. 
Sir  Waller  Scott  says  one  of  the  Sommervilles  of  Camncthan  uwd 
to  be  called  Sir  John  with  the  red  bag,  because  he  was  in  the  halA 
of  wearing  his  hawking  pouch  covered  with  satin  of  that  colour;  lod 
these  hawking  bags,  like  everything  else  belonging  to  falconiy, ate 
still  preserved  in  our  coals  of  arms— the  creaacc,  the  jess,  the  bcUs, 
the  vervcls,  the  hood,  and  the  ornaments  for  tlie  beak  of  the  bird 
Q  H  sat  at  rest  upon  the  gloved  ttand  of  the  falconer,  as  it  ntt 


It  k  not  tin  ve  come  to  tfac  reign  ot  James  X.  that  wc  am  irace 
with  pncMMO  tfac  money  \alue  of  a  fiilcoQ,  becausic  till  then  pethaps 
&koQ*  WR  not  trapped  and  trained  by  proressiooal  ^coners ; 
txM  ift  the  bottceboU  book  of  Elieobeth  of  York,  the  wife  of 
EdvBd  XV^  «c  lure  abunduii  evidencL'  as  to  the  estimation  In 
wfaicb  Ji  bnvmixe  bawfc  was  hekl,  for  theru  arc  scvcml  entries  in 
'S  (in  the  autmnn  of  1502)  of  p.iymenls  of  los.  "  loa 
:  of  Sir  Waltiir  Herbert,  in  renojd  for  bringing  a.  goshawk  to  the 
at  Chtftbcm'—a  £ivourite  bird,  apparently,  because  lo^.  in 
reijp  of  Edvan]  IV.  was  a  con^dcrable  sum ;  and  in  addition  to 
pgyiMOts  tbcrc  a  xn  entr>-  in  I'cbnuiry  1503  of  the  payment 
aOt  IB  OB\tT  Aulfenon,  the  kcc-fjer  of  the  queen's  goshawk,  for 
fietft  out  of  the  omin  and  for  meat  for  his  hawk  and  spanieU, 
I  u  ManJi  1503  an  entry  of  the  p:iyment  of  40/.  to  the  keeper  of  the 
i'«  ftnliftwk.  The  only  diiiiinct  intimation  I  can  tind  of  the  prke 
.  bawk  bciiine  the  teij^u  of  James  I.  is  in  the  History  of  Craven ; 
ibereve  bavc  in  the  iKiuschold  expenses  of  Henry  ClifloriJ.  6rsl 
"),  urhcn  in  London  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
-la  of  jCi  pai«l  in  Pcmberton  for  a  falcon;  and  if 
ilbi  Kjmsena  the  price  of  a  (alcon,  as  it  apparently  does,  it  implies, 
I  WiDcr  uii,  that  a  blcon  was  worth  about  half  as  much  a&  the 
kone  in  tbc  carfa  sublc  llic  price  of  a  well-iraincd  perc. 
9ine  ia  Jaaaa  L's  rdgn  wu  a  hundred  marks,  equivalent  in  our 
{■ooL  ^«w*wjr  to  ^400  or  ^500,  and  tiic  story  runs  that  Sir 
HaMoo  £avc  c\-cn  ^t.ooo  for  a  cast  of  hawks,  the 
i«r  day  of  a  fint-ratc  racc-horK.  l*hcrc  is  a  schism  among 
Dpaa  the  point  —whether  Sir  'Hiomas  paid  this  price  for  a 
nc  of  Kawki,  or  whrihcr  the  j^i.ooo  rcprescnis  the  total 
be  «a«  put  tu  in  nclecting  a  couple  of  hawkd  10  fly  at  kite 
Ibc  ^kaiOLTk  of  Ihc  l-rvnch  king.  In  most  of  the  books 
MBOBfy  the  ^1,000  is  «ci  down  as  ilic  price  9f  a  single  cad 
■Ift  ^  bat  a  cmtjibutvr  to  the  Quartrriy  A'trirw  two  or  Uirec 
a^  fasad  a  HMre  plausible  explanation  of  the  story  in  Sir 
^ddtm'i  "Coon  and  Chamdcr  of  King  Jamei."  "This 
(St  Tbocnos  %[onMnX''  it  is  laid,  "  was  the  kin|;'s  master 
aad  ta  malt  luiii  a  one  a&  no  prince  in  Christeodome  lud; 
whM  A^tfa  other  priuca  bad,  be  Hwitd  excel  ihem  for  his  master, 

1"!      !         "i   '  i-iiding  over  his 

y  long  here,  but 
SBOid  oo(  litt  one  kite,  aax%  bong  mote  magnanimous  than  tbc 


itbovy 
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French  kite.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  desired  to  liavc  thai  flight  hi1 
cxquisiteness,  and  to  that  end  was  at  ;;^i,oe>o  charge  in  gos-CilcMt 
for  the  flight.  In  a]]  that  charge"  (adds  Sir  Anthony  Wcldon),"bc 
never  had  hut  one  cast  would  pcrromi  it,  and  those  had  killed  bibc 
kites  and  never  missed  one." 

These  of  course  were  freaks,  like  the  price  wc  pay  to-day,  swuc 
of  us,  for  pictures,  pottery,  and  bric-^-brac.     Gut  luwkiag,  it  bat, 
when  kept  uji,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  the  SiuaiO, 
was  an  expensive  sport — as  expensive  as  hunting  is  in  the  present 
day — because  the  finest  falcons,  falcons  that  would  fly  at  kite  or  wild 
g>eese,  had  to  be  caught  ^vild  in  Norway  or   Iceland,  tamed  ami 
I  trained  with  the  greatest  care  and  patience,  and  even  then,  as  in  iJic 
'case  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  you  had  to  run  (tie  risk  of  losing  yW- 
falcons  as  snon  as  you  liad  taken  ofl'  their  hoods.     Kdward  IV.'i 
wife  frequcnily  lost    her  goshawks    in   ihc  woods    around   Cbqv 
stow  and  Tintcm,  and  F.dwanl  I.,  with  all  his  falconers,  lost,  ta 
one  season  alone,  nine  white  falcons,  and  probably  three  times  thii 
number  of  grey  ones.     Sir  Thomas  Monson  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  a^er  spending  his  thousand  pounds  in  feathers,  to  penuade 
the  king  to  walk  out  to  RoystonTownsend  to  see  his  flight,  which,  k- 
cording  to  Sir  Anthony  IVeldon,  wai;  one  of  the  "  m&st  stateliest  fligt* 
in  the  world  for  ihc  high  mountce,"  the  quarry  rising  so  high  thai  ai! 
tthc  field  lost  sight  of  kite  and  hawk  and  all,  and  neither  kite  n« 
hawk  was  seen  or  heard  of  afterHards,  which,  adds  Sir  Anthoif 
Wcldon,  with  an  elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  made  all  the  court  coo- 
jeciure  it  a  very  ill  omen- 
That  the  spcri  wz*.  costly,  and  apt  to  be  ruinous,  if  pursued  «^ 
too  much  nrdonr,  wchavc,  iiidcpcndcntly  of  this  tradition,  the  eilii 
'testimnny  of  all  WThers  upon  falconry  :  for  one  and  all  agree  i 
*Rich;ird  Rralhwaii,  ihe  author  of  "  The  Knglish   {'•entlemany'  il^ 
advising  tl^ose  who  are  not  possessed  of  a  good  estate  to  give  up  i 
thoughts  of  hawking,  unless  ihcy  wish  to  have  no  estale  at  Jjl  '^ 
sport  upon.     The  anthor  of  ■*  'llie  Secrets  of  Angling,"  publisbnJix 
1613— a  book  so  scarce  that  the  only  perfect  copy  in  existence  UT 
behevc,  thai  in  the  Bodlei.in  —recommends  fishing  expressly  o"  '^ 
ground,  "  lh.it  it  can  be  pursued  by  poor  men,  and  is  a  sj>on  in  ei«T 
way  as  pleasant,  Icsse  chargeable,  more  profitable,  and  rKXhing  * 
much  subject  to  choler  or  impatience  as  hunting  and  hawktng;"**, 
Henry  Peacham,  in  "  The  Compleal  Gentleman,"  published  in  <*i*| 
while  commending  hawking  in  some,  condeoms  it  in  otliets. 

Ill  mtfi  of  ^BAlilic  uhcric  c:itA!»  will  WL-tl  ni[t]>ort  ii,  i  commni'  V  " 
mrrniH  onit  noble  iiuftlitie  ;  t>ul  in  men  of  nicane  nutkc  ami  rcligioo "^ *] 
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it,  *ttfc  MmcmIi.  >iaa  idk  and  foolish  vantlie  ;  Tot  I  have  (ver  thought 
of  wfc^—  fnr  facb  veo  lo  bestow  ten  fw>unil&  in  feaihen,  which  nl  one 

Uut  aiffea  b«  Uoa«  «v«7,  isd  to  bay  t  nomeotvy  mancthly  plcawre  with  the 

UAocnftkd  MfCMKafa  whole  ytaxe. 


And  ihsa  tbe  nutur  standi  stiO  ;  for  the  lost,  and  not  the  leut 
dwttngBiAcd,  of  the  noe  of  EngUsh  Calooners,  Captain  Dugmore, 
has  iaoad  ha  hawkt*  mews  as  expensive  as  breeding  shon-homs  or 
.  nce-boaci ;  and  sitice  the  grand  falconer  of  England,  the 
of  Sc  AUiuts.  pensioned  off  bis  falconer,  and  whistled  his 
iMvks  dovn  the  wind,  althougli  lie  receives  ^i.oooayear 
'haqi^KtlKQMen'i  liawks,  the  difficulty  oi  reviving  the  sport  has 
been  BcmKd,  becauAc,  if  luwks  are  lo  be  kept  with  success — to  be 
kc^  Arao^  tbe  long  period  of  mouln'ng,  and  to  receive  all  the 
they  require  at  thai  time  if  they  arc  to  be  kept  in 
HMt  be  UDder  the  charge  of  a  properly  trained  flilcnner, 
.  tf  piCKSl  yoa  may  coimt  all  the  iiained  falconers  in  the  British 
I  yoei  fingen.  The  village  of  Falconswaerd,  near  Bois-lc- 
l>t£^  ta  HoHand,  was  for  centuries  the  home  of  a  race  of  professional 
lileoocn  Ytm  cnuld  almys  find  a  falconer  at  home  there,  and 
fOB  eooU  always  tnut  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  Falconswaerd 
aift.  Bat  eren  Falconxwaenl  is  now  deserted  ;  and  of  the  eight  or 
U  61  WW  I  in  England,  ncaily  all  arc  in  the  mews  of  Captain 
DapDofitaod  hb  friends. 

But  thii,  of  axme,  b  aficr  all  only  a  queuion  of  expense ;  and, 
if  ie  ift  pacxiaible  lo  rerive  falconry  at  all  in  this  country,  (Questions 
ctf  ogKB^  ini|^  eajuly  Iw  dealt  with  through  the  formation  of  sub- 
>  dsfaa,  wbeR  hawks  might  be  kept  in  common,  or  where  the 
:  ti  oek  wrwfbl^  might  be  <>cparately  placed  under  the  care  fSi 
UoDocT,  and  all  diAcaltics  of  expense  and  trouble  over- 
A  sobviiptioa  pack  of  heron  liawks  was  kept  a  few  >-cars 
ifsa  Nodblfc,  and.  till  heron*  becune  too  scarce,  ailbrded  capital 
1901^  aarf  woe  very  (^if/ubr.  But  heron  liawks  can  only  be  kept  in 
1^  «ailH*>«bood  of  heronries,  and  therefore  only  with  die  permis* 
SKB  cf  floK  vbo  own  the  few  bennutes  that  now  remain  in  tbe 
Bniali  Wt&  Pncoeallf,  heron  hawking  is  now  a  sport  that  can 
W  panaid  b^  a  doaen  men,  or  by  tfaeir  petmissian  :  and  those 
arc  thmkinf  of  reviving  hawking  must  be  content  inth  such 
:  as  w  lobe  bad  witt.     '  iIuwL  and  the  nierlin  with  rooks, 

and  ;anrirj]p:-     '  ^osliawk,  when  well  trained  and 

furmk^  tiu  tn  condttion  and  temper,  is  a  companion  for  the 

s[»)nmun  tn  Eanipc  She  doc&  not  stoop  to  her  prey  like 
m^  lad  fOU  caniwt,  therefiin:,  leach  her  lo  wait  00  you  in  Uic 
ocBfv.    «a  i7r*  0 
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air,  perhaps  as  a  mere  speck  in  Uie  sk)',  ss  the  peregrine  docs,  3sA 
stoop  to  h£r  prey  like  a  6ash  of  lightning.     But  it  is  2.  scQsatioo  bt 
itself  to  fly  the  goshawk  from  the  gloved  hand,  and  if  she  has  not  ibe 
flight  of  the  peregrine,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  watching  her  raking  ho" 
prey  which  quite  explains  tho  esteem  in  which  she  was  formerly  hdd 
by  falconers.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  heron,  there  Is  no  Ei^liii 
game  that  she  will  not  Hy  at— hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partnflge, 
grouse,  tandrails,  or  water-hens.      These  in  themselves  are  pal 
recommendations  of  the  goshawk  ;  but  the  chiefcsi  of  all  is  tlii^  An 
you  can  use  the  goshawk  in  an  enclosed  or  wooded  country,  «tee 
you  can  use  nothing  else,  and  If  properly  trained.  Captain  DitgnBt 
says,  she  can  be  brought  to  follow  her  master  for  miles  tfarou^  4= 
woods.     Her  affection  and  intelligence  far  surpass  those  of  the  pa^ 
grine,  and  she  will  work  with  spaniels  all  through  a  long  daywiibi 
spirit  lltat  never  flags.     "  If  I  lived  in  an  encloseil  and  mxtid 
country,"  said  Mr,  Earle  Freeman,  in  one  of  his  noies  in  tbe/U/ 
years  ago,  "  I  should  think  one  of  tlie^  hawks  alniotai  a  ncressa^^f 
life,"  and  that  is  the  testimony  of  every  falconer  who  has  iisedlbt* 
The  merlin  is  the  lady's  hawk,  and  ahhough  it  is  one  of  the  smi"— 
of  the  British  Falconidx,  frequently  not  weighing  more  than  die  - 
rail,  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  true  falcon,  will  Lake  hhii- 
birds  and  thrushes,  and  even  strike  ni  a  partridge  if  it  comes  bis 
way,  and,  unlike  the  goshawk,  can  be  made  to  wait  till  its  finvs 
started.    It  combines  ihe  courage  of  the  falcon  with  the  aflectioaof 
the  goshawk,  is  so  easily  trained  that  practically  it  needs  no  rive's 
at  all,  and  after  chasing  a  lark  into  the  sky,  as  the  pen^ne  <  ■ 
the  heron,  will  return  to  the  hand  without  the  slightest  trouble,    'fb 
only  drawback  I  know  with  the  merlin  is  that  it  is  praclicaDy  nika 
aAcr  October ;  but  it  has  many  things  in  its  favour,  and  tsptail 
this,  that  instead  of  standing  in  need  of  a  long  and  tedious  iram.r 
like  most  of  the  falcons,  it  will,  if  well  treated,  do  a  great  deal  :ik 
to  train  the  inexperienced  falconer  than  all  the  handbooks  of  fiilcmj 
th&t  have  yet  been  written. 

CHAKLES  nCKBt. 
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FEW  doobts  perplex  llic  reader  of  most  or  our  modem  histories. 
He  a  told  iKai  certain  events  happened,  certain  races  con- 
fpcscd  Of  vtrc  overcome,  I'hat  such  and  such  hn-s  were  enacted  and 
MBimyrd,  sudi  and  such  t^ustunis  prevailed  or  disappeared, 
^aad  lo  binh.  But  he  is  not  veiy  oflen  told  how  much  doubt  exists 
I  mliiy  ^lout  nuuiy  of  the  matters  thus  dealt  «ith.  Very  seldom 
af  Artaictiun  drawn  between  what  is  well  known,  what  is 
whtt  is  lunmsed,  and  what  is  barely  possible.  The 
of  hisiori«ns  t»  often  quoted  or  referred  to  in  support  of 
thoa^  even  this  h  not  n1way<i  thnnght  necessary  ;  while 
nf  «n  offiDsite  liind  is  Iffi  unnoticed.  Tossibly  this  is  the 
hod  by  vluch  tlie  gcnenUily  of  men  can  he  jiersundcd  to 
«ady  bnUK)-  al  all.  Bol  unquestionably  it  is  not  a  phxtosophicully 
MMad  pbn.  Nor  indeed  !«  it  quite  safe  to  asstumc  that  tfte  more 
accuatc  exthod  woald  deter  readers.  The  hisioriin,  if  he  ]tleascd, 
amid  pmcot  hiuoric  doubts  as  plainly  and  as  attractively  as  historic 
oensiDtxx  c  *>  historic  ontniihs  in  the  guise  of  certainties.     He 

I mt(M  bocmr  a  leauo  Grum  the  teachers  of  science.     Formerly  it  vas 

^BiImi^ii  oeotsBuy  in  touJung  science  to  the  multitude  to  slate  as 

^Hhoi  liaqr  ihJQgl  about  which  science  was  in  reality  doubtful.     The 

Boldlcr  boolB  of  Kkncc  arc  indeed  Lm^hably  dogmatic     But  now, 

MA  only  liat  it  been  found  tofe  to  distinguish  in.-iitcrs  doubtful  from 

_^,.r,   v.,ji  ii  has  been  found  that  the  general  student  of 

>ch  interest  in  the  dtscuiuion  of  scientific  doubts 

tiMS  ■|-f*^M^'"  -u  in  the  statement  of  scientific   facts  or  of  mere 

fiiiwii  fidhdy  prcscnled  at   facts.     And  after  all,  in   that   word 

**  Uady  "  ba  tbe  gist  of  the  whole  matter.    Wc  arc  nut  to  inquire 

■bdliB  it  ti  more  agreeable  to  the  general  reader  to  read  history 

M  ""—■'■J'.   Cnxn.  and    others    present   it.    than   to  hare  the 

ai^ma&itr  of  washing  historic  evidence,  but  io  consider  if  (t  it 

OttfMU  aad  ri&ht  V*  \-  '    ibtful  at  if  it  were  welb 

cnfalnt^  tnitfa.     Uji  I  to  say  (I  have  seen  the 

•iffay  utlibulcil  to  S)tloc>  ^milh)  tliat  hr  witJicd  hr  were  as  cock- 

^■i  of  anything  as  Ton  MacauUy  was  cocksure  of  everything, 

oa 
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Possibly  he  did  Macaiilay  justice  in  regarding  htm  as  reallf 
wKcre  he  was  so  confident  in  lone.  But  lo  assume  an  air  of 
Kureness  when  really  conscious  of  multiplied  doubts  and  difficulties, 
is,  lo  say  the  least,  a  mistake  ;  and  liistory  will  uever  be  studied  b 
the  spirit  which  atone  or  chiefly  inakot  its  Mudy  traluablc,  until  the 
teachers  of  lustorj-  are  content,  when  re.illy  doubtful,  to  use  oca- 
sionaJIy  snrh  expressions  as  'nhe  balance  of  evidence  favours  the 
opinion,"  "  it  seems  j>robable,"  "  ii  may  be  suggested  as  possWc* 
instead  of  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  records  of  long-pnl 
times  are  far  more  accurate  and  complete  than  those  of  the  otireM 
era,  respecting  which,  as  we  know,  the  \\r^x  informed  are  often  uoiUc 
to  agree. 

The  subject  I  am  now  to  deJtl  witli  illustrates  well  the  conMen 
manner  uf  many  modem  historians,  where  the  evidence  is  roosi  ii^ 
complete,  unsatisfactor)',  and  even  contradictory. 

We  used  lo  be  taught,  atid  were  never  suffered  to  doubt,  1 
when  Vortigcm  invited  Hengisl  and  Horsa  to  hclji  him  agaiafl 
Picls  and  Scots,  the  Britons  had  become  a  feeble  cowardly  no, 
insomuch  that  their  Saxon  allies,  after  aroomplishing  the  work  thcj 
were  sent  for,  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  hosts,  and  drive  them 
into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Such  a  tale  presented  in  an  attncliK 
form  by  doldsmith,  who  wrote  about  history  as  channingly  aitd  a- 
carelessly  as  he  wrote  about  natural  history,  was  accepted  as  xwS^ 
as  were  the  amazing  teachings  about  science  in  the  school  catechianj 
uf  prc-Broughamite  times.  But  as  science  nowadaj-s  has  become 
cautious  and  modest,  and  as  even  history  in  one  aspect  has  became 
inquiring  and  critical,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  find  il« 
amazing  statement  of  the  older  histories  iiualifieii  cimsideralily  v\ 
modem  treatises  even  of  the  so-called  popular  kind.  At  any  nte,  tf 
the  complete  dispossession  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  this  counnr 
had  become  a  demonstrated  historic-  fact,  one  might  expect  thil  ih* 
nature  of  the  evidence  would  be  indicated,  and  the  stupefidoBi 
difficulties  involved  in  the  matter  so  far  d^cus&ed  as  losatis^the 
thoughtful  reader,  without  necessarily  disgusting  the  general  rcultfi 
whoissupjiosed  (quite  mistakenly,  in  my  opinion)  to  care  onlyftJTtht 
statement  of  facts,  and  to  reject  mere  reasoning. 

But  what  do  we  tind  in  the  popular  histories  of  the  day?  1^ 
perfectly  incredible  slury  which  has  so  long  served  as  historit 
pabulum  for  the  general  reader,  is  presented  with  even  more  con 
fidence  and  in  an  even  more  astounding  form  than  by  the  populv 
hisiorians  cf  former  generations.  For  instance,  Green,  in  his  reiDj' 
admirable  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  states  the  matter  thui:— 
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vtctory  of  Deorhain  the  conquest  of  the  bulk  of  Britain 
te.  Eutward  of  a  line  which  may  be  roughly  drawn 
fTom  t}ic  rooorisnds  of  Nonhumbm.  and  Yorkshire  through  Derby- 
•faiie  and  the  Foccn  of  Arden  to  the  Lower  Severn,  and  thence  by 
Mcafipto  the  aesi,the  island  lud  passed  into  Engli^  hands.  Britain 
had  In  the  nata  become  England  And  within  this  new  England  a 
Tcoloak  lodcijr  was  settled  on  the  wreck  of  Kome.  So  for  as  the 
coaqiiel  iMd  yet  none,  it  had  been  complete.  Not  a  Briton  remained 
Mli^eel  or  dftve  on  BngUsh  ground.  Sullenly,  inch  by  inch,  the 
I  dre«  bock  from  the  land  which  thoir  conquerors  had  won, 
miBiiit  of  the  bonier  line  which  the  English  sword  had  drawn 
puRly  Eagltah."  Id  bis  Shan  Histor)-  he  had  spoken 
'  eonMence,  and  almost  as  swuepingly  : — "  The  conquest 
BntUk,"  be  Ufi,  **  wat.  indeed,  only  partly  wrought  out  after  two 
I  xd  bitter  warfare.  But  ...  at  its  close,  Britain  had  become 
s  land,  that  is,  not  of  Britons  hut  of  Englishmen.  It  is 
to— tV '  that  ft  few  of  the  vanquished  people  may  Imvc  lingered  as 
loond  tbe  homesteads  of  their  English  ccnquerors.  .  .  .  But 
ooefitiafta,  sodi  as  these,  lca%-c  the  main  lacts  untouched. 
vrim  the  steady  iiogrcss  nf  ICngh'sK  conquest  was  stayed  for  a  while 
ty  civil  wark  a  ci-nturr  anit  a  half  afler  Aylcsford,  ihc  Briton  had 
■^^ifff  "H  from  tbe  greater  |uurt  of  the  land  which  had  been  his 
oav,  ftr»d  the  tongue,  the  religion,  the  bws  of  his  ICngHsh  conqueror 
mgnirl  wuboot  a  ni-al  from  E«<w:\  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the 
Chnnel  to  ihc  Ftrth  of  Forth." 
Tbe  raocnl  aorount  n  in  nibfitancc  the  unmc  as  Hume's  :  "  Thus 
ertaWtthed.  after  a  violent  contest  of  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cbe  Hcptarcbf,  of  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Britain;  and 
■Jwlc  «n(nd)ctn  pan  of  the  bland "  (Hume  means  all  south  of 
I  of  Forth ),  "  Lictfii  Wales  and  Cornwall,  had  totally  changed 
bagnage,  cuitotni,  and  polirical  institutions.  Tbe 
Ac  Rtmui  dominion,  had  made  such  advances 
art!  and  civil  manners,  diat  they  had  biiJIt  twcnt}- eight 
cities  within  their  province,  besides  a  great  number  of 
'r-t(v  Bui  the  fierce  conquerors,  by  whom 
-d,  threw  everything  back  into  ancient  bar- 
bwiiy  .  SMl  iIkmc  for  natives  vAto  were  not  either  massacred  or 
'  WiilBlitiiu,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery.' 
Bd<vc  amsdehog  tbe  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  these 
st>wcnt»  sn  made,  it  will  be  well   to  point  out  tbe 

t«  (kt  hi^  ^rtiA  Wtt  paaa^f  h  toamliat  ihcfeil,  ImI   In  vat\\  loti  that 
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extreme  antecedent  improbability  of  the  result  tbus  pTCsented 

by  recent  and  early  historians  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  natural  residt_ 

of  the  conquest  of  the  Britons  by  the  Saxons. 

History  presents  many  examples  of  the  conquest  of  a  race  and  < 
a  country  by  the  iighting  men  of  another  race  inhabiting  anoihcr 
country.  But  no  instance  can  be  cited,  save  Uiis  of  Uie  conquest  of 
Britain  by  Saxon  warriors  (if  admitted),  in  which  the  conquest  o( a 
country  was  followed  by  the  extennination  or  cspuliion  of  its  orif^nil 
inhabitants.  The  more  barbarous  the  invading  race,  the  less  fully, 
doabtless,  would  they  perceive  the  advantage  of  making  tlicir 
on&laughts  only  upon  the  fighting  men  of  the  hostile  race,  and  upon 
these  only  when  banded  into  .irmics.  So  that  we  could  not  expect 
that  the  barbarous  .Saxons  would  pursue  tlie  wise  and  prudent  couik 
followed  by  the  Romans,  who  might  thus,  but  for  the  abnormal 
development  of  imperial  instincts,  have  maintained  empire  over  a 
third  of  Europe  for  centuries  after  the  time  when  Rome  actually 
fell  The  Saxons  were  barbarous  and  brutal,  no  doubt.  They 
made  few  prisoners  in  their  wars  ;  they  burned  and  devaslal 
places  where  Ihcy  had  been  stubbornly  resisted  ;  and,  in  fine, 
neither  went  the  ■wisest  way  to  defeat  their  enemies  nor  took  the  best 
advantage  of  ihcir  hardly-won  \ictories.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
ihem  which  would  render  it  antecedently  probable  that  with  all  their 
barbarism  they  were  so  brutally  stupid  as  the  historians  I  have^ 
and  many  others,  most  confidently  assume.  Of  course,  if  the 
of  evidence  should  indicate  that  the  Saxons  reaUy  bchav 
unwisely  .ind  so  brutally  as  we  are  told  they  did.  we  must  not  i 
the  inference  merely  because  it  appears  utictty  amazing.  Nc 
we  allow  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  doctrine  to  dispose  ntagaiitft 
it.  For,  most  unquestionably,  Mr.  Green's  doctrine  must  be  exceed- 
ingly disustcful  to  every  Englishman  who  rightly  apprehends  il^ 
meaning,  [t  not  only  presents  the  Anglo-Saxons  (including  in 
name  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes)  as  almost  our  only  anc( 
since  Danes  and  Normans  would  count  for  littic — but  it  pr 
these  ancestors  of  ours  in  a  most  uninviring,  not  to  say  an 
disgusting,  aspect  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  not  for  such 
reject  the  just  inference  from  evidence  Yet  we  may  fairly 
look  ver>'  closely  into  Uie  c\-idcnce,  and  to  insist  that  it 
altogether  satisfactory  before  we  accept  a  conclusioo  at 
unlikely  and  so  unpleasant. 

Although  Mr.  Ciiccn  is  not  at  the  pains  to  describe  the 
and  discuss  the  value  of  the  evidence,  he  does  seem  to  rcrt^ntsc 
unusual  rharactcr  of  the  residts  which  he  accepts  so  complacent 
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After  showing  how  very  diiTerenl  was  the  Tate  of  Briiaio  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Ronton  world,  he  says  that  what  really  caused  the  dif- 
ference was  the  stubborn  courage  of  the  Britons  themselves.  "  Instead 
of  quartering  themselves  quietly,  like  their  feilows  abroad,  on  subjects 
who  were  glad  to  buy  peace  by  obedience  nnd  tribute,  the  English 
had  to  make  every  inch  of  Britain  their  on-n  by  hard  righting."  This 
mistance,  too,  was  backed  by  serious  natural  obstacles.  In  die 
forest  belts  which  stretched  over  vast  ^>aces  of  country,  tlie  English 
found  birricrs,  "which  in  all  cases  checked  tlicir  advance,  and  in 
some  caics  finally  stopped  it.'  "  Field  by  field,  town  by  town,  forest 
1>y  foTest,"  he  proceeds,  "  tliu  land  was  won.  And  as  each  iHt  of 
ground  was  torn  away  by  the  stranger,  the  Briton  sullenly  wilhdrcw 
from  it  only  to  turn  doggedly  and  fight  for  the  ne.\t"  Green  says 
nothing  about  their  old  lucn,  iJicir  women,  and  their  children. 
Uliere  all  else  seems  to  have  i>asscd  under  his  own  eye,  so  con- 
fidently docs  he  describe  what  happened,  the  manner  in  whicli  the 
fton^lighting  part  of  the  British  people  withdrew  across  the  entire 
krcadth  of  KngLind  during  tlie  century  and  a  half  of  fighting,  is 
not  described.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  that  they  were  all 
•laughtered.  "  For  the  most  part  the  Britons  were  not  slaughtered; 
they  were  defeated  and  drew  back,"  taking  therefore,  we  may  assume, 
the  weaker  sort  with  them.  But  those  who  consider  what  the 
Koglaad  of  those  days  must  have  been,  will  find  it  vciy  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  a  retreat  of  the  British  people  could  have  been 
made  before  the  victorious  Saxons. 

Gibbon  gave  due  weight  to  tlie  consideration  dwell  on  by  Mr. 
Green.  **  Resistance,'  says  the  earlier  historian,  "  if  it  cannot  aven. 
must  increase  tlie  miseries  of  conquest ;  and  conquest  has  never 
appeared  more  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  tJie  Saxons  who 
hated  the  valour  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  laith  of  treaties  and 
vioUtcd  without  remorse  the  most  sacred  objects  of  the  Christian  \ 

worship.'  And  he  proceeds  to  describe,  in  his  own  masterly  manner 
the  terribly  destructive  nature  of  the  Sa^on  inroad.  But  he  by  no 
means  adopts  the  infercnrc  invuivcd  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
aouMinL  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  «  Neither  reason  nor  facts  can 
justify  the  unnatural  supposition  that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained 
alone  in  the  desert  which  they  had  subdued.  After  the  sanguinary 
barbarians  "  <our  only  ancestors,  if  Mr.  Green  is  right)  "  had  secured 
their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  was  their  interest  10 
preserve  the  peasants  as  weU  as  the  cattle  of  the  unresisting 
country." 

But  now  let  US  consider  what  evidence  wc  have  respecting  thp 
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supposed  extermination  or  expulsion  of  the  former  British  inhabiiaau 
of  this  counlT)*.  It  may  be  that  on  inquiry  the  evidence  will  be  fwwd 
overwhelmingly  strong.  It  should  be,  before  reasonable  men  oa 
accept  it.    Perhaps  it  is. 

It  appears,  on  tracing  back  the  story  to  its  source,  that  the  ulc 
British  evidence  in  favour  of  the  extirpation  of  the  British  peopko 
that  of  the  monk  Gildas.  The  English  conciucrors  **  left  jottings" 
as  Green  says,  "  of  their  conquest  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessa^ui 
llie  annals  which  open  the  "Anglo-Sixon  Chronicle,"  "annals  vw- 
doubtcdly  hi&toric,  though  with  a  slight  mythical  intermixture."  Of 
the  conquest  of  middle  England  we  have  no  written  account  at  all ; 
*nd  of  the  conquest  of  Nonhumbria   no  other  account  than  the 

'■ftagmcnt  bearing  the  name  of  Ncunius. 

Gitdos,  then,  on  whom  so  much  depends,  must,  it  should  seem, 
be  an  historian  of  the  most  trustworthy  sort,  wcU  acquainted  with^ 
tliat  had  talteii  place,  either  from  direct  observation  or  from  conunv- 
nication  with  persons  who  had  taken  actual  and  leading  parts  in  the 
events  he  describes.  Mr.  Green  docs  not  say  much  on  these  poinit 
"The  only  extant  British  account,"  he  says,  "  Ls  the  '  Epistola'flf 
Cildas,  a  work  written  about  a.d.  560.  The  style  of  Gildas  il 
diifuse  and  inflated,  but  his  book  is  of  great  value  iti  the  light  it  tfaron 
on  the  state  of  the  island  at  that  time,  and  as  giving  at  its  close  what 
is  probably  the  native"  {that  is,  British)  "story  of  the  conquest  of 

'Kent." 

It  might  possibly  have  impaired  the  feeling  of  confidence  wfidb 
some  historians  seem  to  think  essential  to  the  comfort  of  their  readei^ 
if  Mr.  Green  had  meiuioned  that  wc  know  nuthtng  certainly  about 
Gildas.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  3  Briton,  not  certain  thai  heUred 
in  the  sixth  centur)',  not  certain  even  that  an  historian  tumed  Gildu 
ever  existed.  That  the  treatise  *'Dc  Kxcidio"  is  ancient  is  certain,  be- 
cause Bcdc  refers  to  it ;  but  what  its  actual  age  was  we  do  not  kno*. 
(Bedc  completed  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Narioo' 
in  731.)  The  ticatiBe  itself  is  not  held  to  be  of  great  value  by  those 
best  qualified  to  judge.  It  is  a  mere  string  of  diatribes  against  the 
British  priesthood,  so  bitter  and  so  angrily  worded,  as  to  give  some 
countenance  to  the  theory  urged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  that  ihc 
work  is  a  Cabrication  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  priest  tn  ihc  seventh  century, 
and  intended  10  serve  as  a  weapon  against  the  British  priests  whotf 
that  time  refused  to  admit  like  the  Saxons  the  supremacy  of  the  See 
of  Rome.  Gibbon  characterises  the  author  of  the  treatise  as  "i 
monk  who,  in  his  profound  ignorance  of  human  life,  presumed  to 
exercise  the  office  of  historian."     Hume  seems  to  have  had  such 
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ritiDgs  in  his  tbong^ts  viiezi  he  sod  "the  monks,  viio  were  the 
oly  annalists  during  these  ages,  lircd  leniott  from  pobUc  afbirs ; 
jDsidered  the  civil  transactiops  as  entirdj'  sobordinate  to  the 
:clesiastical ;  and,  besides  paitaking  of  the  igncHance  and  barbarity 
hich  were  then  universal,  were  stroi^Jf  infected  with  credulity,  with 
le  love  of  wonder,  and  with  a  pnq>ensi^  to  imposture."  Buckle 
>eaks  more  generally — saying  that  the  priests  "  have  ot»cured  the 
iinals  of  every  European  people  diey  converted,  and  have  destroyed 
r  corrupted  the  traditions  of  die  Gauls,  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish, 
F  the;  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,  of  the  Finns,  and  even 
r  the  Icelanders."  If  the  opinion  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Buckle  be 
!!garded  as  likely  to  be  unf^  towards  the  monks,  let  it  be  noted  that 
le  Catholic  historian  Lingard,  though  he  does  not  express  a  definitely 
n&vourable  opinion  respectii^  Gildas,  rejects  very  definitely  the 
pinion  to  which  the  treatise  "  De  Excidio "  has  led  less  cautious 
istorians.  "  The  work  of  devastation,"  he  says,  "  was  checked  by 
lews  of  personal  interest  The  habitarions  of  the  Britons  were  wanted 
IT  the  use  of  the  conquerors ;  and  the  labours  of  the  captives  were 
>und  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  Hence  it  was  that, 
I  the  Saxons  extended  their  conquests,  the  buildings  were  soflered 
)  stand,  and  the  lives  of  the  Britons  who  fell  into  their  hands  were 
3ared,  unless  the  thirst  of  vengeance  had  been  exdted  I/y  th< 
bsdnacy  of  their  resistance.  The  captives  were  divided,  toKelfw^ 
ith  the  land,  among  the  conquerors ;  they"  (the  captive^;  "  Wjim< 
»c  property,  the  chattels,  of  their  lord,  subject  to  his  t^y\fJi  »n4 
ansferable  at  his  will.  The  same  (ate  attended  their  d^jnvtnvf* 
ff  many  generations."  Yet,  if  Gildas's  record  were  lnis(w/>rthy,  wi» 
lould  have  to  believe  with  Hume,  Green,  arwl  historiaAS  fyf  whttC 
lay  be  called  the  Goldsmith  school,  that  so  far  as  the  EngHi^k  im^ji4 
ad  reached  in  the  seventh  century,  Britain  had  betome  fjtifim4,  » 
ind  not  of  Britons  but  of  Englishmen,  that  the  Eng^sb  t/Mtp^ft 
as  "  a  sheer  dispossession  and  slaughter,"  an  absolute  extirpaXw'/n  ''4 
le  Britons. 

But  let  us  consider  a  litde  the  internal  endetw^c  ^4  fyJi^A^* 
anarive,  and  inquire  whether  his  accotntt  reads  ii'xe  t>^  '4  * 
tedible  witness.  That  is,  let  us  coaaida  hi*  worlc  ^^ovt  ^-^-^  ''•^ 
iberent  improbability  of  what  he  describes,  and  r4  fh*  ^ifftf^f/4 1^^- 
ig  (as  will  hereafter  be  shown)  firom  prasent  tJiMcrfA  is^fA 

Consider  first  his  picture  of  Britain  as  a  tifMou  y$fff;*^*.  ''-''«• 
te  time  of  its  conquest,  up  to  about  Ae  middle '/  ©^  W*.  '>**•*/ 
lat  is,  be  it  remembered,  a  full  centnry  at  t<!*rtt^>"^  **'***  ''J^ 
le  "De  Excidio  Britanniantin*in» writiiM.    "t^  */.«****/'  "^ 


saj-s,  "liaving  slam  many  [Britons]  and  retnincd  others  as 
that  the  land  might  not  be  entirely  reduced  to  desobtioQ,  left  the 
island,  destitute  as  it  was  of  wine  and  oil,  and  retiuned  to  Itelf. 
leaving  behind  them  taskmasters  to  scourge  the  shoulders  of  the 
natives,  to  reduce  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  to  chastise  the  crafty  facc^ 
not  with  warlike  weapons,  but  with  rods."  Passing  over  the  fact,  for 
such  it  is,  that  this  description  is  entirely  inconsistent  witli  tlie 
accounts  of  Roman  writers,  let  us  consider  whether  it  is  consistent 
\vith  the  only  reasonable  cxplaaaliou  of  the  supposed  extirpalioa  of 
the  Britons.  Jt  appears,  it'  wx  can  believe  this  account,  that  bcJot 
the  Britons  had  experienced  the  full  effect  of  the  harsh  discipline 
lo  which  ihc  Romans  sulije<icd  them,  they  were  content  to  yicW 
when  they  found  resistance  of  no  avail.  The  crafty  race  became 
slaves,  they  yielded  to  the  scourgings  of  their  tiskmasters,  tbey 
submitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke.  Yet  we  are  lold  by  those  wlio 
acjccpt  the  incredible  account  of  thdr  extirpation,  that  it  was  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  race,  their  stubborn  resistance  to  t^M 
more  savage  and  cruel  conquerors,  that  comiiellcd  the  Saxons  t^^ 
exterminate  or  extirpate  them.  1'he  two  descriptions  are  utloly 
incoiuistent  with  each  other.  If  the  Britons  weic  the  abject  people 
described  by  Gildas  in  one  part  of  his  treatise,  they  never  would  ha«« 
maintained  the  stubborn  sullen  contest  which  can  alone  explain  thd 
extirpation.  In  reality,  neither  one  account  nor  the  other  is  conecL  , 
The  Britons  fought  bravcEy  against  the  Romans,  and  had  they  fougttt 
unitedly  they  would  have  defeated  them.  When  conquered  they 
submitted,  much  !is  the  Saxons  in  after  years  submitted  lo  ifce 
Normans.  During  tiie  interval  whicli  elapsed  before  the  Romans  left 
Bntain,  the  Britons  lost  in  some  degree  the  martial  ardour  for  v\aA 
ihey  had  before  been  conspicuous.  But  though  they  unwisdj 
sought  assistance  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  they  had  by  no  meoi 
become  altogether  degenerate.  Their  contests  with  the  Saxons,  after 
these  bad  shown  llieir  purjiosc,  wcTe  marked  by  great  courage  aod 
endurance,  and  occasionally  showed  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  bf 
results)  no  contemptible  conduct  and  warlike  skill.  That,  in  the 
prolonged  contest  which  followed,  the  Britons  should  have  showi 
greater  stubbornness  than  in  their  contests  with  Rome  seew 
unlikely,  but  is  not  wholly  incredible.  Wc  may  believe — it  b 
at  least  possible — that  the  war-bands  of  the  Britons  prefencd 
death  to  submission,  and  that  (hose  who  could,  retreated  gradually 
before  the  advancing  .Saxons  to  join  their  fellow- Hritons  in  the  west 
But  that  the  |>copte  who  had  yielded  to  the  Romans  acquired  diaof 
four  centimes  of  submission  the  stubborn  courage  and  patienoe 


|r-  ■^-    'rporuuoo  of  ihe  entire  people  from  the  couotiy 
h.'  'O  ports  or  Uritain  dlread)  inlubitcd  by  other 

BfitMh  tnbc*.  >>  uttoly  incredible.  Much  more  incredible — in  fact, 
tkome&iKt  prcpottetooj,  when  duly  vcighed — is  the  thcor)-  thai  audi  a 
cnaleai|)tible  noe  ai  Giltlas  describes  could  have  eflected  so  difikult 
xa  opoatioDk 

Note  bow  muAy  wc  tJiould  have  to  change  our  estimate  of  the 
■aacnt  Bmou  if  wc  regarded  Gildas  as  a   tnistworthy  narrator. 
Enry  o«e  kxKnn  bow  bravely  the  Britons  fought  under  Boadlcea. 
Hktoiy  fiosy  bare  cxaggcHted  her  attributes  in  some  degree  ;  but  it 
cnsoc  k»e  altog«th«r  erred,  sceii^  that  even  her  foes  acknowledged 
thewitie  heroocD.tbe  mbbom  conra^,  of  the  British  Queen  and  her 
ppgpit.     SoBCc  aa  tfc  but  luLi  been  moisit:ni:d  al  thcihouBht  of  her 
I  and  of  ber  Cue,  not  a  heart  but  has  warmed  at  hec  ajipeal  to 
Briioia.  vhcn 
F«r  ■  cW  (■«,  BflwlkKB.  lUodtnc  Infiily  cbAhUcd, 
Ubl  imA  w^Mtxiag  *D  tfcat  heud  her,  in  her  ficm:  voluliiHtjr, 
i~^tif  katflhc  ttUKtci  Otitun  dcu  tlie  colony  Cunulodilnc,' 
IkaaUttog  i>  Itef  luail  ■  \iatt,  and  rolling;  (luict^*^  lifiocM-Iikc, 
ViArt  ^irf  A(Me<  bcnreca  ba  (fuchicn  o'cf  a  wikl  conrettcncy. 
m  fc«  fc^  aU  ■maml  ihe  loya]  chariot,  agiuunl, 

their  <lart>  lop^^i  writhing  barbaroaii  linonuntN 
1 IW  nob*  of  frtaty  woodbaib,  when  ihcy  shiwr  in  Janiuty, 
[  •  *km  Uk  niSng  iKwken  boom  mad  bUncli  on  the  prcciptco. 
.  tbe  vtalt  td  wiaicr  leu  ui  oak  en  a  pranontoiy. 

^  boar  «l  fim  Ihe  faHant  efforts  of  the  Britons  were  successfdl, 
^foK  a.  wfaflc  the  Romu)  eotony 

Ml  <W  hMil  within  bcr  EftU  and  Aoitcr  Imoloaily, 
TWb  Im*  (sbci  «i  the  cluDcmrlDs  of  her  enemy  fainted  awty. 
Km  lie  hoi  with  Ranui  lUoghici,  muUimdiacmg  oggoiai. 

evencuaQy  vanquithed,  but  even  in  their  defeat 
they  ibowfld  ihe  warlike  cooragc  of  their  race.  Eighty  thousand  of 
dMB^Tacwtf  tay%,  were  itain  upon  the  licld  in  the  great  battle  which 

tkdded  Um  btc     Vet  -v '>utd  again  have  tried  the  fortune  of 

w.  b^  lltti  fioadicca.  <>  survive  defciit,  terminated  her  life 

bypoMOB. 

Nov  bar  hem  Gildu  speaks  of  thU  ^tani  people.  Iliey  "  made 
tbcvbn^tfaHliWagainn  ibctr  Tanquiahcrs,"  be  says,  *' presented  their 
nacfci  lo  tbe  •won),  and  Mretchcd  out  their  h.-ui(U  to  be  bound  like 
.1  iKii  it  Kr-TJin.'  :i  iirnvvrb  Cir  ond  widc  that  the  Britons  are 
n  lime  of  peace"  As  Ur.  Nicholas 
-i     --  i  rrre)  moat  Justly  aaya, 

D  record." 
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Let  us  hear  again  how  Gildas  speaks  of  the  condua 
Britons  in  the  face  of  olhcr  than  Roman  foes.  After  describtng  bow 
the  Romans  sent  forward,  "  like  eagles  in  their  flight,  their  unexpected 
hands  of  cavalry  by  land  and  mariners  by  sea,  and,  planling  ihdrlcni- 
ble  swords  on  the  shoulders  of  their  enemies,  mowed  them  down  like 
loves  fallingat  the  di;stincd  period,"  &c.,  he  says  of  the  Britons,  *'llicR 
was  placed  on  the  heights  a  garrison  equally  slow  to  fight  and  31 
adapted  to  run  away,  a  usclciss  and  panic-stricken  company,  who 
slumbered  away  days  and  nights  on  their  iinprofttable  watdu"  Of  aB 
possible  descriptions,  it  seems  that  none  oiher  could  accord  so  31 
with  the  Britons  of  Green's  romantic  narrative  as  Gildas's.  Of  aO 
races  of  men,  none  cniild  have  been  less  fitted  to  accomplish  whu 
Green  says  the  British  people  did  accomplish,  than  a  race  "equally 
slow  to  hght  and  ill  adapted  to  run  away,  a  useless  and  panic-stridccB 
compaoy." 

If  Gildas  was  indeed  a  Briton,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  an  ottaly 
base  and  contemptible  Briton,  thus  to  malign  his  own  people.  If 
he  was  not  a  Briton,  he  %vns  doubly  false. 

I  may  pause  here  tu  call  attention  to  a  very  intercsttng  suggesdoD 
which  has  recently  been  made  by  I^atham  and  Nicholas  respectiui  i 
well-known  [Kii^sage  in  Gildas,  on  which  perhaps  mure  than  on  aii)' 
other  the  modem  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  Brittms  in  tlic 
middle  of  the  litth  century  has  been  based.  Gildas  says  that  tkc 
Britons,  "now  a  wretched  rcnmanl  "  (which  is  absurd,  since  he  i» 
speaking  of  the  year  44;,  before  the  long  series  of  eontests  whidi 
began  ivith  the  onslaught  by  the  Sa.^ons  under  Hengist),  "presstdbf 
the  Picis  and  Scots,  sent  a  letter  to  Aetius,  the  Koman  general  ia 
Gaul,'  thus  worded  :^'  To  Aiilius,  now  Consul  for  the  third  tinit 
The  groans  of  the  Britons,  Ttic  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea  ;  the 
sea  throws  us  hack  on  to  the  barbarians  :  thus  two  modes  of  dalfa 
await  us,— we  are  either  slain  or  drowned.' "  This  had  il«y> 
appeared  to  me  a  very  strange  storj-.  Nothing  in  the  drnimstaac** 
of  the  invasion  by  the  Picts  and  Scots  corresponds  to  the  picture  of 
helplessness  presented  in  this  letter.  Nor,  if  the  Picts  and  Scoti  had 
really  been  driving  the  Britons  into  the  sci,  would  it  have  been  1 
reasonable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Britons  to  appeal  to  Adiia 
for  help,  in  the  year  447,  when  he  was,  as  they  knew  well,  too  ckself 
engaged  in  contest  with  the  enemies  of  Rome  iu  Gaul  to  send  assJi- 
ance  lo  so  remote  a  district  as  theirs?     It  might  be  added  that,  a 

*  Dr.  Nicliolu  i\nap\y  speaks  of  Acticu  u  "  a  powerful  Roann  dtuA* 
If  that  mrrrr  iii  whiclr  wxi  known  alKtut  &  tnin  of  whom  Gibbon  nij  tkill 
dtAMt  ofAttih  tiid  mwioiuliicd  liiii  Umc '. 
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Dr.  Nicholas  justly  points  om,  the  very  form  of  the  letter,  "so  rhe- 
toriuil,  sententious,  and  antithetic,"  casts  doubt  upon  its  authenticity, 
and  that  no  people  in  urgent  danger  could  write  in  language  so  affected. 
No  doubt  the  actual  wording  of  Uie  request  is  as  imaginary  as  the 
wording  of  the  S[>ccchcs  in  Thucydidcs.  Dut  although  one  might  be 
kd  utterly  to  reject  the  itory  on  this  account,  combined  with  the 
objections  before  mentioned,  yet  it  would  on  the  whole  be  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Gildas  simply  amplified  after  his  wont  a 
message  which  had  really  been  sent  to  Actius — if  only  the  story  could 
be  reconciled  with  probabilities. 

litis  was  the  position  of  tlie  riuestion,  when  Zeuss,  in  his  teamed 
ireatiie,  "Die  Deutschen  und  die  Nachbarstiimme,"  called  attention 
(but  apparently  without  any  thought  about  the  narrative  of  Gildas)  to 
.1  nott.-worthy  passage  in  Constantius's  Life  of  (iermanus.  "  Pa*sb)ter 
Consuntius,"  says  Zeuss,  "  relates  tliat  as  Bishop  Geniianus  was 
nrtuming  home  from  Britain,  where,  at  the  time  the  Sxxous  had  made 
a  descent,  his  intercession  was  besought  by  envoys  from  the  Armoricans, 
against  whom,  on  account  of  their  defection,  Actius  had  let  loose  the 
king  of  the  Alani,  that  he  mighi  chasiiie  them."  I>atham  reading 
this  passage  in  Zeuss.  cummunicaled  his  impressions  respecting  it  to 
Ih*.  Nicholas,  who  ably  discusses  the  bearing  of  the  statement  of  Con- 
stanLius  upon  the  narrstive  given  by  Gildasu 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  noted  that  Constantius  (488)  was  a  con- 

tcmporar>-  of  .St.  Gcrmanus,  so  that  if  the  two  stories  really  relate  to 

one  and  the  same  event,  that  of  Constantius  is  much  worthier  of 

credeDce  than  the  other,  written  a  century  later,  and  by  a  writer  of 

altogether  doubtful  authenticity.     Now,  the  question  whether  the  two 

■tones  do  really  relate  tu    the  same  event,  ullhcugh    it  cannot  be 

answered  with  absolute  certainty,  is  one  about  which,  in  my  opinion. 

ver>'  little  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Ixt  it  be  remembered,  first  that 

the   Armorici,   though   ihey  may   not  have  been  tailed  Britons  or 

Brcioa&  in  tlie  lime  of  Constantius.  were  certainly  so  called  {generally 

Britons)  when  the  story  t)f  Gildas  was  written.     So  that,  since  by  his 

own  account  Gildas  relied  upon  a  report  which  reached  him  (in 

Et^Und)  from  across  the  sea  [trammaritiA  relatione),  it  is  certain  that 

^-  the  event  related  by  Constantius  of  the  Armoricans  would  be  related 

B  to  Gildas  of  the  Britons.    It  would  be  as  natural  that,  in  an  account 

^  W  one  dwelling  on  the  Continent,  the  word  should  be  usedassuftici. 

U       OT  to  identify  the  Britons  of  Gaul,  as  that  Gildas  should  consider  that 

B  ilrelated  to  the  Britons  of  England.    An  appeal  then  was  certainly 

■  made  by  the  Gallic  Britons  to  Actius  when  Geniianus  returned  lo 

■  Gwl,  which  w«s  in  the  ycuT  447-ih^  very  year  wlien  Aclius  was 


as  a  x'ery  nntural  though  wordy  appeal  from  t 
llcsidcs,  we  have  not  here  to  decide  wliether  ihc 
the  Britons  of  EngUmd  mnde  the  appeal.  The 
tainly  made  an  appeal  to  Aetius  in  the  year  4^ 
the  Alani ;  and  as  it  was  Actius  htmsdf  then  { 
I"  vii  magnificus  Actius,"  says  Constantiui,  *'  qi 
gahcmabat"]  who  had  brought  the  1)aThanan<i  u 
Brilons  doubtless  made  an  appeal  almost  as  ab 
scrilicd  by  (liktas.  All  wc  have  to  determine,  I 
likely  that  in  the  same  year,  and  at  about  the  sai 
of  England  made  a  simiUr  ap]>cal  to  this  same 
being  vorded  in  terms  which  did  not  conrespoc 
their  own  condition,  and  addressed  to  one  Grom 
the  slightest  reason  to  expect  assistance,  seeing 
ibe  last  retnaining  Roman  Toroes  thirty-eight 
so  utterly  improbable  that  such  a  coinddenre 
even  had  tlit  circumstances  of  llic  supposed  Britb 
able  in  themselves,  that  it  would  require  vcty  stro 
suade  us  that  the  event  really  happened.  But,, 
evidence  we  have  is  exceedingly  weak. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  rcspci 
whole.  His  account  is  the  only  evidence 
Ncnoius  and  Beda  is  bawd  on  his)  for  the  txtirpt 
from  the  greater  jiart  of  Kngland.     Hi^  ,      " 
c\-ety  possible  w;iy  in  which  an  historian's  l.^  >  i.   i<  v 
Vet  what  be  relates  is  so  improbable  in  itself  MH 
i^^aaiiaaiAJA^Jfa  «Hnhin,.d   .-viA-n^^  nf  t^ 
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The  Sosaascunc  ova  to  England  in  the  long  open  boats,  caUed 
**  chinlrt,"  or  "  cfaeols."  The  cie'rs  of  three  such  ships  (if  so  we  can 
^  call  thtni),  oruBing  in  the  Channel  under  Hengist,  vere  invited  by 
^^^HyoB  lo  attbt  him  against  the  Ftct^  and  Scols.  A  Tev  other 
^BBe*  Ivwi^t  moforccmcDU  to  Hengist.  ^Ua  and  his  three  eons 
^■eame  <n«r  vith  a  few  more  chiulcs.  The  squadron  of  Cerdic,  the 
.  puauful  of  alt  the  first  3rri\-al:f,  ronsi^tcd  of  five  chttiles.  Ida 
in  command  of  forty  chiules.  J'robably,  during  the  Erst 
ccBOvy  Md  a  half  of  these  Saxon  tn\asions,  as  many  as  500 
wA  ife^  WKf  have  ooned  the  se:is,  each  making  several  journeys  j 
aad  fOMftly — imt  we  have  do  trustworthy  account  of  any  such 
iBSBy  more  tuay  have  been  cmpioyed  to  bring  over  the 
and  chiklren  of  the  Saxon  trarnors.  Kow  nuny  ships  were 
IS  ndi  fvgnges  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess  ;  but  wc  must 
thai  the  North  Sea  and  the  British  Channel  were  as 
dkco  aa  nov,  and  that  jounie}-5  in  the  chiules  of  llie  filUi 
and  suh  Taatarki  laHcd  longer  anil  w-crc  soincwltat  mure  dangerous 
tim  ikt  tnoilan  steamboat  journeys  across  tlicse  seas.  To  the 
4iaiBm  of  the  tea,  ivfakfa  mut  have  been  great,  were  added  Uiose 
bcloo|>ed  to  the  piratical  character  of  these  expeditions. 
«ae  ibc  tDemn  the  Saxon  pirates  might  expect  if  their 
had  a  chance  of  attncking  them  at  advoniage. 
Hov  naay  ea£it  chiule  may  have  carried  is  unceruin.  Oue  of 
.  old  var-boats  has  been  found  in  a  SlesH'ick  peai-bog.  It  iiica- 
aansiy  feel  in  leogtli  and  eight  or  nine  in  width.  It<>  sides 
«f  <idk,  Cutcned  together  with  iron  bolls  and  ropes  of 
TJk  amis,  kniva,  axe*,  i«kl  lances  of  the  warriors  were  found 
•ffffttrf  in  the  hold,  f^bably  the  warriors  were  no  other 
cfcan  iIk  aanmcn,  though  in  Ulcr  times,  as  wc  may  sec  from  the 
USS.of  the  laih  and  13th  ccniurics,  the  warriors  occupied 
of  the  boat,  and  the  oanmcn  belonged  to  an  entirely 
'  oidBt.  In  the  Slowick  chittle  there  atr  places  for  fifty  oais, 
■id  Mf  aKB  with  their  anni  and  accouitcmcnts  would  form  a  sufli- 
oaaily  hwy  (oad  for  such  a  vessel  ;  and  wu  know  tliat  ihey  would 
oMloo heavily  load  the  ihiiif,  seeing  that  their  strength,  as  well  as 
p,  4rpe3>d«d  u  much  on  swiftness  as  on  numbers. 
It  woaU  be  tnelcaa  to  attempt  to  obtain  any  exact  idea  of  the 
'  of  mA  t^ap^  at  of  the  pcnont  brought  over  in  them  from 
ID  the  iborai  of  Great  Britain.  Wc  may,  howeva, 
aloMai  CDtaiii  that  the  total  tmmbct  of  persons  so  brought  over 
001  tags  id.  ptofaabty  it  did  not  afiproach,  lialf  a  million.  A 
riorr  bw  odacd,  nanalcd  by  G«oSiroy  of  Monmouth,  to  tlie 
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efiTect  that  300^000  Saxons  obcyci)  the  summons  of  Hengist  alone. 
BtJt  though  Polydore  Vergil,  ear])- in  the  i6th  century,  was  coasideml 
almost  insane  for  questioning  the  value  of  Geoflroy's  "Bduh 
History,"  and  Aaron  Thompson,  in  1718,  strove  lustily  to  re-establisA 
the  waning  credit  of  Geoffroy's  work,  no  scholar  of  the  least  pcttec- 
ston  to  acumen  regards  it  in  our  ovm  day  as  of  the  slightest  htstocial 
\Tiluc.  Bcde,  again,  asserts  that  the  solitude  of  the  native  country  rf 
the  Angles  attested  in  his  day  the  entire  emigration  of  their  race :  jtt 
we  hear  at  a  later  period  of  the  existence  of  Aogli  and  Waiini  m 
Germany.  Moreover,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  enBB 
Anglian  people  in  the  fifth  and  sixlli  centuries  numbered  so  nuDyis 
half  a  miltion.  Probably  four-fifths  of  those  who  came  over  vcR 
fighting  men,  and  the  records  of  the  battles  between  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons  do  nol  suggest  the  0])inion  that  so  many  as  400,000,  at 
even  half  that  number  of  Saxon  warriors,  took  pan  in  the  subieakn 
of  England  at  any  one  time. 

On  llie  other  lund,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Britoet 
formed  a  numerous  population.  They  certainly  far  outnumbertd  H 
the  outset  all  the  Saxons  who  crossed  the  seas  to  England.  Tie 
success  of  the  Saxons  was  not  due  to  numbers,  but  to  their  supetior 
conduct  and  discipline,  their  more  concerted  action,  their  greater 
fierceness  in  battle.  That  the  Britons  lost  more  men  than  the 
Saxons,  and  th:it  they  lost  still  more  in  mere  numbers,  because  10 
many  of  the  non-lighting  population  were  slain,  may  be  admitted, 
while  yet  it  remains  probable  that  relatively  the  loss  of  the  Briioo* 
was  seldom  e<|ual  to  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  generally  far  infefior.  If 
in  a  contest  between  10,000  Saxons  and  20,000  Hritons,  1,000  Sauos 
were  slain,  and  even  so  many  ns  10,000  British  fighting  meii,inl 
40,000  or  50,000  old  men,  women,  and  children,  after  the  fi^ttiDg 
:ineii  had  been  beaten  olT^  it  would  still  not  follow  that  the  reluiiie 
3ss  of  the  Britons  (regarding  the  pe*^le  as  a  whole)  was  greater  Ud*. 
or  even  equal  to,  that  of  the  Saxons.  For  the  British  loss  was  a  km 
aitiong  a  people  to  be  coimted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  the  Suoo 
>»s  affected  the  entire  Saxon  forces  at  the  time  of  the  combd. 
numbering  perhaps  40,000  or  50,000  al  the  utmost 

Granting  the  utmost  amount  of  slaughter  by  the  Saxons,  ihenx** 
energetic  (we  may  as  welt  say  at  once,  the  maddest)  attempts  oa^ 
part  to  drive  out  the  surviving  Britons  of  all  ages  and  classes,  we  oiOK 
yet  believe  (apart  from  definite  evidence  in  favour  of  the  bcIieO  •** 
the  subject  Britons  largely  outnumbered  thdr  Saxon  roasters  even  •" 
those  parts  of  England  where  the  Saxons  were  most  numeruu  *■» 
the  Britons  /cwcst.  -    -  -  • 
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WlKa  we  cxamiflc  swh  evidence  as  wc  have,  we  find  this  view 

ily  connmcd. 
In  the  fmt  (ibrc,  it  n  sutcd  in  the  seventh  Tmd  that  the  Saxons 
etlcd  the  Uorgmnt  to  enter  into  confederacy  with  them,  so 
this  tiQie;  otiBinilly  one  of  the  three  honourahle  tribes  of  Britain, 
became  Stjunt."    The  Hrythons,  al&o,  seem  to  have  joined  the 
\vi.  .._^. ,  Jiisiorical  value  be  assigned  to  the  Triads,  we  can 
3  suterncni  such  3<(  tliat  about  the  Llocgrians 
hv*K  hixBk  atade  by  >Vckh  historians,  if  no  British  tribe  had 
in  ibdr  lai  with  the  Saxons. 
Next  wc  note  that  even  so  late  ns  300  years  after  the  time  of 
cucnniuBitiei  of  Cynry  remained  in  Wesst^x.     From  the 
of  Kii^  Alfred  it  ^ipeara  that   in   the  reign  of  Egbert,  the 
of  l3or«et.  Sotncract,  Wih»,  and  Devon  were  regarded  as 
^  nne,  the  dominion  of  the  Wealas,  or  "  foreigners  " 
tth'  'V'  denominated  the  ancient  people  of  the  rountry)^ 

AgVM.  •*  Dr.  Sicbolas  well  points  out,  the  great  battles  fought  at 
BaalMiry,  Pcthertoo,  Bath,  &c^  at  cporhs  varjing  from  a 
to  two  hundred  yctn  after  the  landing  of  Hcngisi,  attest  the 
the  nrituru  fbnocd  a  nuniLtous  and  active  mce  oulside  of 
tsMlOwnvall     For  iheie  battles  did  not  folloiA-  mere  incursions 
baitds  from  IV'ales  or  Cornwall :  they  were  movement* 
by  the  exart)on«  of  the  Saxons. 

(be  r^mi  to  whirh  the  Britons  rmuincd  a«  subjects  of  the 
^^*iT»»^  ve  lM\r  rvidenre  Eu  more  sati&iaciory  than  any  which  has 
been  whraacci)  far  the  oppodte  and  inherently  most  improbable 
•ioMt  they  ettbei  resisted  10  the  death  or  f!cd  to  Wales, 
,  «ad  finttany.  1  quote  only  a  few  illustrations,  the  salient 
'thee--   ■  *      '■    io  wilt,  I  believe,  be  found 

It,  »iKT  of  the  conclusion  is  uken 

tt>  estahtiih  the  tliror)  that  a  very  numerous  population 
TCBHUBed   in   England  after  the  i^axon  (:on(]ticst  was 


Orestrcitcr.  -ad  l> 


'  II  U  refolded  that,  in  the   year  5;i, 

...■     Htttietaia*  (or    Hfilish    frireigners)  at 

Tjltioif    fuuT   towns,  1  .ygcsiibirg   ( Lenburg), 

'  11),  and  Kgonesham 

'.lui  fougbi  Against  the 

'.  and  look  three  cities,  GlouccMcr. 

^  in  look  "  many  town^  and 

points  ODI,  these  were  bat 

the  Briumt  held  .  "  uthfr>  liicy 
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continued  bi  undisturbed  possession  of,  even  for  hundreds 
after  the  last  of  the  above-  dales  ;  bul  these  they  lost,  with  nUBf 
olhers,  only  obscurely  hinted  ^t  in  history,  when  the  seventh  kiogdom 
of  the  Saxons,  Mercia,  was  esublished,"  Vow,  if  ve  were  told  by 
the  Saxon  chroniclers,  that  when  these  cities  were  taken  ewiy 
Briton,  man.  woman,  and  child,  was  slain,  not  one  slave  bdif 
made,  we  should  marvel  utterly  at  the  folly  of  the  Saxons  in  tluu 
robbing  their  conquests  of  their  chief  value.  And  wc  should 
wonder  yet  more,  if  we  read  thai  they  drove  out  the  survivors  lo 
take  rcfitgc  in  Wales  or  Cornwall.  Hut  we  might  in  that  case  find 
the  evidence  so  strong  as  to  overcome  the  inherent  improbability  of 
the  story,  and  compel  iis  to  believe  what  otherwise  we  should  hare 
deemed  incredible.  We  lind  nothing  of  the  sort,  however  ;  no  iUtJi 
horrors,  outra^jing  at  once  all  huni;uuty  and  all  probability,  ut 
disclosed  to  us-  We  find  thai  tlie  Saxons  conquered  the  Britom 
with  a  great  slaughter,  and  took  possession  of  their  towns  with  Vfnh 
innumerable  :  bin  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  conquerenso 
blindly  marred  their  own  fortunes,  an  Dr.  Nicholas  well  says,  "as to 
clear  the  fields  of  their  cultivators,  the  towns  of  their  merchants,  tlic 
workshops  of  their  mechanics,  &c,  poste&sing  themselveii  merely  of 
the  empty  shells  of  walled  towns,  and  of  desolated  aciet, 
could  neither  pay  tribute  nor  provision  an  army." 

We  begin  to  understand,  then,  why  the  Saxons  became  » 
powcrftil  only  a  century  later.  "Some  writers  have  asserted,"  Bfi 
Burke,  "that  except  thoiie  that  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  a< 
Wales,  and  in  Cornwall,  or  fled  into  Annorica,  the  British  nccm 
in  a  manner  destroyed.  What  is  extraordinary,  we  find  Eo^ui 
in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  population  in  less  than  two  oeBturits 
after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  It  Is  hard  to  imagiric  citbef 
the  transplantation,  or  the  increase,  of  that  single  people,  to  havt 
been  in  so  short  a  limt;  sutncient  for  the  setUemeut  of  so  great  an 
extent  of  country."  All  difficulty  is  removed  on  this  side,  it^ilefi 
the  same  time  the  stupcndoii<i  dil^culiy  resulting  from  the  inherent 
iraprobibility  of  the  accepted  story  is  also  removed,  when  we  find 
from  direct  evidence  that  the  British  race  was  in  no  sense  d< 
by  its  Saxon  conquerors. 

Obrervc  again,  how  Bede,  speaking  of  the  most  redoubtable  of  all 
the  enemies  of  iJie  Britons,  describes  the  fcite  of  the  conquered.  "Al 
tiiis  time  (A.D.  603),  Ethelfrid,  a  most  -worihy  king,  and  ambiliooi  of 
glot)',  governed  the  kingdom  of  the  Nonhtirabrians,  and  ravaged  tV 
Britons  more  than  all  the  great  men  of  the  English."  (This,  be  it 
noticed,  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  victory  of  Deorham,  577. 
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\,  xcflt^mg  to  Mr.  Green,  made  the  conqucsL  oT  th«  Englkli 

.  of  Iteitain  ca<npl«tc),  insomoch  that  he  might  be  compared  to 

once  ka%  of  the  IsnLcIitcs,  excepting  only  in  this,  that  he  was 

of  ihe  tree  religion  ;  for  he  conquered  more  lemiories  from 

friuxu,  either  making  them  tributai}',  or  driving  the  inhabitants 

ooi  ud  plaatiag  English  in  their  places,  than  any  other  king  or 

AsCTcn  thii '  most  worthy  king.'  the  mo«t  savage  ravagei  of 

the  Saxon  chirft,  only  drove  clean  out  those  whom  he  could  not 

tnbottfyi — and  doubtless  the  brutal  manner  of  his  conquest 

a  hufkr  for  ifac  Britons  to  yield  to  him  than  to  the  rest — we 

Vf  vcO  befieve  tfui  other  Saxon  chiefs  made  the  Britom  tributary 

m  {Rater  decree. 

A  fcwjvanLuer.lbe  Britons,  wc  learn  from  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle, 
initial  agaioM  titc  Saxous  in  the  heart  of  Oxror<Miire.  "  Afler- 
CyiKfib  received  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Angles,  and  in 
wttli  Cuichelin,  be  fought  agunst  the  Britons  at  a  place 
Beauduoe.  And  «lcw  more  than  2,040  of  them."  lliis  battle 
165  jrean  after  the  settlement  of  Hengist  in  Kent,  and  aS 
after  ibc  victory  of  Deorham. 
A  bttk  User  ve  nnd  a  king  of  Bntish  name  00  the  throne  of 
Wcaes.  **A1I  kDOw,"  ny»  Dr.  Nicholas,  "how  in  the  ttorth  the 
pat  Welsh  prince  Cadwalla.  or  Cadwallada,  in  634,  defeated 
Edvta  of  XofThumbrii  a:  HAd6eld.  lo  6S5  a  king  of  che  ume 
Briuh  oame  fuk»  in  Wn^cs.  He  was  probably  a  person  of  mixed 
extEKXUM,  bat  hu  name  suggests  »  British  relationship,"  to  say  the 


firtt^'^iUii  iinniir   1. 


la  iMKSg  I  may  remaik  that  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his  fine  work,  the 

"HtllOiyof  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  title 

Mprcted  Ruler  uf  the   Itritous,  Bret-wtaldtt, 

■■•  a>  iancifuL     Hia  ct>-mology,  which  Dr. 

^!' I    !  I    ■ '  i-Wf  wide,  and  «v«/</«i  a  ruler; 

li- T  ..    ir.^; .  Tt.^  ■' ,    .  -i,  .'    >■.   J' ihis  elynioloj.^  ihuiil-   le 

.  a>  noR  raliunal  tlian  (he  other  is  not  dear.     Jt  would  Lc 

"i:  '>jatc  inttaoces  in  wlndiaruIercJiose  for  his  title  a  name 

t-.Tvt  r:t;^;e  idea  of  cxtendetl  rulv.  On  the  oihci  hand,  it 

:  ifjil  that  the  8axuti»,  proud  of  their  conquest 

..    .  ■— -Ty^  should  ftelcct  a  title  implying  rule 

imof  the  iSaxon  people  ;n  thi   ui<h| 

xk  llicir  uvertluow  of  (he  Imiui.-. 

ul   than  thot  each  Suoli   king  n ho 

•  er  hii  fcllow-kingi  should  inogite 

tt  hi&M4.  tf  h^vc  acutded  i&  him,  the  title,  Muter  of  the  Britoiu  ? 

r  J 
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This,  indeed,  would  not  be  an  intcqjretation  which  could  for  t 
uomcQt  be  admitted  by  those  who  consider  that  there  were  no 
Britons,  or  very  few  Britons,  left  in  England.  But  for  one  who  hoMi, 
as  Dr.  Nicholas  does,  and  in  my  opinion  justly,  that  Car  the  gnaier 
part  of  the  population  of  Kngland  was  British,  after  the  Saxon  compiea 
was  completed,  the  inteq^relation  should  seem  altogether  nuiooal 
Etymologically,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
''Saxon  Chronicle"  (he  British  aliens  were  called  Bret-weaJoi ;  aniler 
over  Britons  would,  in  like  manner,  be  called  linl-ivealda.  Whether 
it  is  possible  that  a  far-reaching  ruler  might  he  called  Bret-we^ 
because  the  Saxon  for  "  wide  "  is  brylen,  I  naniiot  venture  to  say;  but 
rtainly  it  seems  unlikely  enough  in  ilself,  and  altogether  improbable 
'when  tlie  indefinite  nature  of  the  resulting  title  is  considered.  The 
Saxons  were  a  people  of  whom  it  might  almost  be  said,  that  of  «II 
races  they  most  loved  the  definite,  and  least  appreciated  the 
abstract. 

To  return,  however,  to  direct  evidence, 

.According  to  Bc<le,  Wilfrid,  the  "  Apostle  of  Sussex,"  recdf 
from  his  royaJ  convert  the  gift  of  Selscy  Bill,  near  Chichester,  with  I 
penons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants,  ihcn  numbering  cighty-sevtn 
families.  He  released  them  from  bondage,  and  baptised  150  sUvb 
of  both  sexes.  At  about  the  s.imc  time,  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbrii, 
made  a  grant  of  Cartmel,  "  with  the  Britons  thereupon,  to  the  See  cf 
Lindisfarae."  It  is  probable  that  in  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the 
serfs  made  over  so  piously  and  summarily  were  Britons.  GibboD 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  formei  transaction,  though  the  more  signi- 
ficant  second  account  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  compute  thence  roughly  the  probable  number  of  Britoni  in 
England  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  "  The  kingdom 
of  Sussex,"  he  says  "  which  sfiread  from  the  sea  10  the  ThameSi,  con- 
tained seven  thousand  families  ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  if  wc  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it  DUf 
!»ccm  prohibit'  that  Kngland  was  cultivated  by  a  million  ol  seniDti 
or  vtlMns,  who  were  attached  to  the  estates  of  their  arbitrary  Und- 
lords.  The  indigent  barbaiiaiis  were  often  tempted  to  sell  their 
children  or  themselves  into  perpetual  and  even  foreign  bondage." 
(ft  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  so-called  Saxon  childrta 
publidy  sold  in  the  market-place  of  Rome  were  not  mostly  half-breedi, 
the  children  of  British  women.)  "  Yet,"  proceeds  Gibbon,  "•  the 
special  exemptions  whirJi  were  granted  to  national  "  (Lc.  Sajum) 
"  slaves  sufficiently  declare  that  they  were  much  less  numerous 
the  strangers  aod  captives  who  hud  Ion  their  liberty  or  changed 
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masters  by  the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and  religion  had  miti- 
gated  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encotnaged  th^ 
frequent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  their  subjects  of  Welsh  or 
Cambrian  extraction  assume  the  respectable  station  of  inferior  free- 
men, possessed  of  lands,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  civil  society." 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  suggestion  here  of  the  complete 
depopulation  quietly  accepted  by  some  historians. 

Hallam,  in  his  ''  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  although  he  does 
not  adopt  quite  so  definitely  as  Gibbon  the  opinion  that  there  must 
have  been  a  targe  British  population,  yet  is  very  far  from  accepting 
unquestioningly  the  usual  belief.     "  Beneath  the  ceorls  in  political 
esdmation,"  he  says,  "  were  the  conquered  natives,  or  Britons.     In 
a  war  so  long  and  so  obstinately  maintained  as  that  of  the  Britons 
against  their  invaders,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  in  a  great  part  of 
the  country  the  original  inhabitants  were  almost  extirpated,  a^.d  ih<tt 
the  remainder  were  reduced  into  servitude.     This  till  lately  has  been 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  otir  antiquaries  ;  and,  with  some  qualifica- 
tion, I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  stilt  be  received."     He  proceeds 
to  state  the  evidence  based  on  language.    Our  own  language,  he 
points  out,  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  after  the  Saxon 
conquest,  essentially  Teutonic,  and  of  the  most  obvious  ailinity  to 
those  Low-German  dialects  which  are  spoken  along  the  coast  from 
Flanders  to  Holstein.    "  With  such  as  are  extravagant  enough  to  con- 
trovert so  evident  a  truth,  it  is  idle  to  contend  ;  and  those   who 
believe  great  part  of  our  language  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Welsh 
may  doubtless  infer  that  great  part  of  our  population  is  derived  from 
the  same  source."     Yet  he  shows  that  some  Britons  remained  who 
were  in  a  state  of  freedom,  since  a  law  provided  that  a  Briton  who 
held  five  hydes  of  land  should  be  raised,  like  a  ceorl,  to  the  dignity  of 
thane ;  though  even  these  free  Britons  were  valued  at  less,  in  assign- 
ing the  composition  for  their  lives,  than  the  meanest  Saxon  freemen. 
Of  the  slaves,  whose  large  numbers  he  recognises,  Hallam  says  that 
they  may  be  presumed,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  be  Britons,    "  For 
though  his  own  crimes,  or  the  tyranny  of  others,  might  possibly 
reduce  a  Saxon  ceorl  to  this  condition,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
lowest  of  those  who  won  England  with  their  swords  should  in  the 
establishment  of  new  kingdoms  have  been  left  destitute  of  i>er»onal 
liberty."     It  should  be  added,  as  a  point  of  great  importance,  that  a» 
the  chUdren  of  a  female  serf  to  a  firee  father,  or  even  to  an  unknown 
&ther,  were  by  Saxon  law  free— not,  as  elsewhere,  slave-*— there 
must  have  been  a  tendency  to  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of 
slaves,  relatirely  at  least  to  the  nornba  ofS-eemen. 
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Witli  regard  to  the  evidence  derived  from  l.'ingu;ige,  it  appears  to 
le  that,  while  unmistakably  the  language  has  been  TeutoDic  in  foini 

'and  substance  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest,  we  could  not 
thence  infer  that  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  population  was  Saxon,  at  the 
time  when  Clreen  says  all  were  Saxon.    \Vhen  a  nation  has  been 

'■di-.lnjSHf.iflc<i  by  a  concpiering  race,  but  large  numbers  of  the  COB- 
quered  remain  eiLher  in  ser\'ituile  or  in  subjection,  there  are  for 
a  while  two  languages.  Con^eoience  so  manifestly  dictates  the 
desirability  of  a  single  language,  that  usually  one  or  other  of  the  two 
disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  or  even  in  the  couw 
of  a  single  generation.  The  question  which  language  will  disappear. 
depends  in  part  on  the  quality  of  the  two  languages,  in  part  on  the 
completeness  of  the  conquest  and  the  character  of  the  conqoerin^ 
people.  Wii  can  very  weEl  uodersund  that  the  Teutonic  languagti 
would  yield  to  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  first,  because  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  this  tongue  and  its  association  with  literatore; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  Teutonic  languages  were  many  and 
diverse,  the  lAtin  (in  those  early  days)  one  and  wide-spread.  Bat 
in  Great  Britain,  where  Latin  had  not  dispossessed  the  British  Ufl- 
guagc,  the  Saxon  t.ingu.ige  could  hardly  fail  to  become  the  dominant 
tongue,  theBiitons  who  remained  in  England  bcingutterly  vanquished 
There  was  little  either  in  the  quality  of  the  British  language  or  in  die 
position  of  the  British  people  (in  England  itself)  to  give  the  Britiih 
tongue  a  chance  of  becoming  the  language  of  ordinar>'  intercoar«.j 
Many  Brirish  words  might  remain  in  use,  esiiecLally  words  rcbtil^  li)l 
such  occupations  as  the  British  serfs  would  be  engaged  in.  or  (o  thc^ 
articles  which  they  chiefly  used.  But  they  would  have  to  pick  up 
and  adopt  as  quickly  as  possible  the  Unguagc  of  their  masters.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  assert  that  there  Ls  no  Negro  blood  in  the 
}resenl  population  of  America,  because  no  words  of  the  African 

'language  are  used  in  America,  as  to  infer  that  the  Britons  were  wholly 
exterminated  because  English  has  been  the  language  of  the  couatrv 
since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest. 

Thus  the  prevalence  of  the  Hnglish  tongue,  even  so  early  as  tbe 
sixth  century,  proves  in  reality  nothing  respecting  the  relative  p<^- 
laiion  ofSaxons  and  Britons  in  this  Knglish-speaking  commodity. 
But  for  certain  .icciJental  relations  which  compelled  tlie  AugennV 
kings  of  this  country  to  place  tlieir  chief  reliance  on  English  aimiei,| 
and  to  adopt  a  tone  to  Englishmen  verj-  different  from  that  of  the! 
Norman  conquerors,  our  language  would  probably  have  been  Ur 
moTt  French  than   English   by  this  time,   incomplete  ihotigh  the 

Norman  conquest  of  the  Saxons  and  Da'nw  was,  compared  with ' 
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Saxon  conquest  of  the  Britons.  I  am  well  aware  that  eur  language 
never  became  very  largely  Nonnondiseti  even  in  words,  and  that  its 
structure  underwent  scarce  any  appreciable  change.*  But  the  oppor- 
tunities for  effecting  a  change  were  few  and  lasted  bat  a  shori  lime- 
Even  the  Norman  kings  were  compelled  to  direct  their  atlention 
largely  to  France;  and  though  in  their  timo  the  Kn^Iuh-spcakhig 
population  ^-as  held  in  contempt,  it  was  unsafe  to  attempt  to  dis- 
possess the  English  Language.  Froni  the  time  of  Jolm  mattcTs 
changed  so  completely  that,  in  the  course  of  three  generations,  even 
the  Norman  nobles  were  proud  to  be  called  Englishmen.  Yet  even 
under  these  altered  conditions,  some  in  Znghnd  feared,  so  btc  as  the 
iUrtetnth  cenlurj-,  that  Frencli  would  dispossess  Knglish  in  rtiis 
untiy  ;  and,  indeed,  some  thought  thnt  the  English  language  had 
Iready  been  gre^itly  impaired.  Aii  Kngli-iliman,  in  1.1S5, 'uxott;  as 
follows  on  this  point  : — 

*•  By  commyxtton  and  mellynge  first  with  Danes  &•  afterwards 
»Tth  Normans,  in  meny  the  contr)'  longage  is  ai>nyred  "  (^^rnipfed). 
*'  This  npayrj-nge  of  the  burth  of  the  lunge  is  bycausc  of  twcie 
things  :  oon  is  for  children  in  scole  agcnst  the  usuage  and  maner  of 
all  other  nations,  beeth  compelled  for  to  levc  hire  oim  longage,  and 
for  to  construe  hii  lessons  and  here  thynges  in  French,  and  so  ili:y 
haveth  scthe  Normans  come  first  into  Engclond.  Also  gendcmcn 
children  bccth  taught  to  spekc  Ft ensche  from  the  tyme  that  they  beeth 
rotccd  in  here  cradel,  and  konneth  spekc  &  play  with  a  rhilde'a 
broche  ;  and  uplondissche  men  will  lykne  hymself  to  gentilmen,  and 
finndetli  with  great  besynesse  fof  10  speak  (tenscbe  to  be  told  o^*' 

But,  in  truth,  the  best  evidence  respecting  the  relative  numbers 
of  Britons  and  iSaxons  is  not  thit  derived  from  the  imperiVfct  and 
often  untrustworthy  record*  of  the  Saxon  conquest,  nor  that  from 
philological  considerations.  In  these  da>*s,  departments  of  science 
which  were  once  scarcely  thoogbt  to  be  connected  in  any  way  with 
htsiory,  throw  important  light  on  many  historical  questions  of  great 
interest  and  difficulty.  Wc  have  learned  to  recognise  in  the  com- 
plexion, figure,  brain -conformation,  and  moral  (.-haractcriniics  of  a 
race  th«  qualities  of  their  progeniton.  We  do  not  admit  now  the 
possibility  that  in  to  short  a  space  of  time  as  forty  ccnturict,  far 
toMance,  a  lair-haired  people  iboald  become  daik-haired  \  that  a  blof* 
eyed  rare  should  become  dark-eyed;  or  that  a  mcc  like  th«  fclNM* 
vtw  followed  Hei^st,  ^la,  and  Cerdic,  whether  we  romtdcr  (Mf 
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»,  (bt  tiwr^i  the  loM  td  KTcnl  ItniBsd'  inflcctton  whkli  MtU  Mfn«M  In 
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physical  or  their  moral  characteristics,  should  become  such  a  raceuoe 
now  recognise  in  this  country.  When  we  ctinsidtT  this  form  of  wi- 
deoce,  ire  are  compelled  to  reject  utierlj-  the  belief  that  ve  xx 
descended  from  a  race  cither  purely  English  (including  Saxons,  Angles. 
Jutes,  and  Danes),  or  in  the  inaiii  Cngli&h.  As  Professor  Huxley  hu 
said,  chough  the  Teutonic  dialects  have  overpowered  the  prc-cnsting 
forms  of  speech,  "the  people  arc  vastly  less  Teutonic  than  their 
language."  To  call  tlie  present  inhabitants  of  Britain  Anglo-Saxon 
is  as  absurd,  he  adds,  "  as  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  Trench  people 
as  a  I-itin  race,  because  (hey  speak  a  language  which  is  in  the  main 
derived  from  Latin."  The  ]).iychological  evidence  points  the  sunt 
way  as  the  ethnological,  Many  of  the  most  important  characteristic! 
of  Knglishmen  arc  derived  from  Cchic  ancestors.  Some  qualitJo 
of  which  Englishmen  are  proud,  and  others  which  they  view,  or  aii|^ 
to  view,  with  less  complacency,  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Britonj; 
while  rorrespondingly  good  or  had  qualities  of  the  race  arc  dcrirffl 
from  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  forefathers.  There  is  probabK  no: 
a  single  Knglishman,  whose  family  has  been  long  in  ihc  counnj, 
'who  has  not  an  admixture  at  least  of  British  blood  with  Saxon;  wbile 
most  of  us  have  all  four  elements  in  our  blood,  British,  Saxon,  Dauii^ 
and  NormaiL  (Of  coun>v  there  arc  many  who,  though  calM 
Englishmen,  are  of  almost  entirely  foreign  blood,  and  some  who 
have  no  English  blood  whatever  in  theit  veins  and  show  no  tna 
of  the  English  character  in  their  habits  of  thought.) 

But  this  part  of  my  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  in  llw 
brief  space  now  remaining  available.     It  is  well  worth  separate  oofr- 
sidcration.     Mot  only  is  it  full  of  interest,  but  it  has  an  exceeding 
important  practical  bearing.    A  nation  can  make  no  greater  miit^t 
than  to  misapprehend  its  own  proclintics  and  capacities.     Wc 
what  are  the  special  aptitudes  of  Celtic  races,  and  what  arc  those 
Teutonic  races.     Regarding  ourseK*e8j  erroneously,  as  deriving  on* 
blood  from  one  or  other  source,  or  incorrectly  estimatit^  the  degree 
in  which  one  or  other  strain  affects  the  blootl  of  the  nation,  or.yC* 
again,  omitting  to  cumiidcr  from  what  special  orders  of  Celtic  and  ti 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  ancestors  our  blood  has  been  derived,  »f 
should   misajiprchcnd   our  degree  of  fitness  for  various  fonns  o* 
narional  enterprise.     It  may  truly  be  said  that  we  have,  as  a  nni<* 
repeatedly  erred  in  this  respect.     In  this  way,  then,  as  well  a»  *" 
others  which  I  shall  consider  hercaftcri  the  study  of  our  paieotagcV 
a  race,   from  historical,  ardiseological,   philological,  and   pt^^ 
evidence,  possesses  great  practical  value. 

THOMAS   rOSTEl. 
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lyHVTE-MELVILLE, 

S8E  mth  piin  and  niqirisc  that  the  I^ngtish  press  says  so  little 

of  dev  George  ^Vhj'tc-Mdvillc.     It  u  characteristic  of  an  .igc 

t  lAkh  (he  conrnierd*!  employer  of  talent  is  more  spoken  of  than 

er- — '    >jia<i*ot  of  tileni,  thai  tlic  obituary  notices  of  ilie 

It  (ian!en  fai  exceeded  in  length  anil  in  imponance  the 

'  Ksani*  of  the  lots  of  the  tme:it  gentleman  that  ever  swung  into 

Then:  muu  be  %o  many  ainidst  hta  comrades  who  could 

ADKct  fairwell  to  one  of  whom  we  may  truly  say  in  Bryant's 

*  Noae  knew  Utee  but  \a  lore  Dire  ; 
Xdikc  BUDed  Wax  but  \a  prtlae." 

'■'     iriw  itl  that   !■.  higheril  and  swuelc 
-cIciquenL  title,  "iin  Kngli&h  gentleman." 
potiGi:  thai  tixAy  knew  bim  by  his  books  knew  not  one  tithe 
llv  Itviag  man  vos  so  murh  better  than  the  best  of  all  his 
^tofio.'     in  wntint;  he  his  always  an  antitcur  ;  writing 
\aSi  !  )  half  amuunl  hmi ;  he  ncx-cf  look  il  seriously  enough 

lo  nuHK^  11  ^  on  art  llis  delij^htful  storie&  commence  so  brilliantly, 
tntf  l&ca  ges  cuangird  and  end  tamely ;  and  no  one  knew  this 
betacr  at  *"if'**'*  alxjui  it  mure  Ihan  he  did  himself.  "  I  get  so 
tifcd  orf'  ihe  (jeopW,"  he  vuutJ  .\ay — meaning  of  hia  characters ; — and 
■%  i*  oy^  fiu  «e  bv  htft  (mi:«  that  this  was  n-olly  the  case.  If  be  bad 
e^B*^  to  ^vr  -'')ts  to  romance- writing  a« 

•n.  t><3*  1  :  ,    .  1.       Lji,..   ;    _  writer  ol  6'<W/'"' A^'''4/«K' 

iJiai»n  mif-ht  have  been  a  master  of  its  philosophy 
«  la  tunaoojr  in*-  is  he  did.  a  briUiant  and 

c3t?dbB  zznatenr.      i  iin  knew  and  loved  him  for 

I  n  liKjiotien  tn  the  man.    To  see  hts  slender 
1]  dli  B^a  tyc*  in  a  room  ftttl  of  people  was  to  know  that  the 
*9eM  br  a  sfMikUng  and  radiant  one ;  ennm  fled  before 
!  grew  bright  under  his  touch  ;  and  his  wii,  were 
been — reoordcd,  would  rival  the  brightest  and 
and  epigrams  of  Sheridan  and  Talleyrand. 
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At  a  dinnet-table,  and,  better  stil),  after  dinner,  with  a 
between  his  fingers,  Whytc- Melville,  with  his  gentle  vw( 
pensive  Ikce,  would  make  tlic  hours  %  with  a  matchless  mirth 
most  charming  and  subtle  irony  of  which  tlie  mere  faint  ech 
be  heard  in  even  his  brightest  books.  All  those  who  have 
him  well  must  say  the  same,  whilst  only  those  who  knew  him  i 
know  how  true  a  comrade,  how  wise  a  counsellor,  how  chi 
and  fearless  a  spirit,  how'stainlcss  and  intrepid  an  honour, 
be  found  in  tlic  nun  of  ^ the  uoHd,  so  indulgent  tu  oih 
severe  to  himself.  All  who  approached  him  in  society  cot 
the  chann  of  his  delicate  raillery  and  of  his  highbred  ni 
but'only  those  who  knew  the  bitterness  of  his  experience, 
shadows  that  lay  across  his  path,  could  fully  estimate  his  di 
and  comprehend  how  this  brilliant /Vrj^u/- had  been  able  to 
stand  the  full  depths  of  sorrow  and  the  pains  and  passions  ofhu 
There  was  a  great  sadness  with  him  always,  gay  though  he 
lite  dinner-table  and  in  the  hunting-fictd  ;and  this  sadness 
beautifully  gentle  to  all  in.  his  judgment.  Il  is  pleasant  ti 
think  tli:it  in  a  letter  I  received  from  bun  a  week  before  hi 
in  answering  some  remarks  of  mine,  he  expresses  his  belief 
much  better  a  man  than  the  world  h.ad  thought  him,  poor 
I-iwrence  had  used  to  be.  A  word  of  gentle  remembrance  ani 
Judgment  of  a  dead  friend  l^thin  is  my  last  memory  of 
Melville,  and  it  is  one  that  is  a  6t  emblem  of  him.  May  our 
close  as  tenderly  !  There  must  be  many  men  far  fitter 
write  a  memoir  of  Llie  daxing  rider,  the  graceful  wit.  the  g 
gentleman,  the  accomplished  man  of  the  woitd.  It  is  in  the 
incite  some  other  friend  to  the  work  that  t  print  these  few 
The  Amu  ;itf<i/of  an  English  gentleman,  George  Melville  hu 
too  soon  from  a  world  which  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  as  he. 
is  tlie  very  salt  of  the  earth,"  said  Lord  Dorchester  to  me 
weeks  ago,  as  we  talked  of  him,  little  dreaming  that  the 
was  so  near.    That  he  should  have  died  from  a  ^  '  .nd 

— that  he  who  wrote  of  the   "sorrel"   in  Ua-  itt 

have  met  his  death  in  the  saddle — how  sad  it  seenu  I  Hi 
have  given  his  life  to  save  a  horse  any  day,  so  well  he  To' 
creatures  and  so  perfectly  he  understood  them.  Tliat  a  hors*! 
have  killed  him  isecms  something  so  cynically  cruel — yi 
death,  in  the  cold  wintry  momiDg,  on  the  green  piutnm, 
fresh  open  air,  is  a  deaili  tliat  became  him,  and  one  that  ho 
luivc  chosen.  Peace  he  witli  his  memtit)-,  and  God  seoO 
many  like  him ! 


A  GAMBUNG  SUPERSTITION. 

THERE  are  few  more  mistaken,  yet  few  more  persistent  super- 
sUtioRS*  ihaa  the  .beliel'  in  systems  by  ichich,  &o  to  speak, 
^luce  BBf  be  cheated,  and  success  made  a  certaiat>',  in  gambling. 
m  «rticJe  whidi  I  wrate  some  years  since  Tor  the  CornhUi 
the  fobjcct  of  Gambling  Superstitious,  I  descnbed  one 
its  inventor  mpjiosed  l<i  be  a  certain  way  to  fortuDe. 
dbukoed  that  on  its  ftnu  trial  it  succeeded  well ;.  and  he  was  so 
tliAt  this  wu  only  the  beginnint;  of  a  long  series  of  sue- 
lint  he  fonhirith  opened  a  new  bunking  .iccuunt,  which  he 
[•ufuaed  to  increase  daily  by  the  proceeds  of  his  sj-stcm.  But  be 
voy  aooo  fiaund  that  the  system  was  utterly  untnistwonhy ;  his  daily 
*'*"*''*ig  opoBtiDiii  nxuistcd  in  drawing  money  to  meet  losses,  not 
la  p*yia(  frcdt  hdu  to  hi»  credit.  For  pariiculars  I  refer  the  reader 
<o  iSc  article  above  mentioned,  which  has  since  been  republished  in 
niy  *  Uorderlasd  of  Science.''  Here  1  prqMiic  to  describe  another 
«9«cm,  which  has  been  (iir  more  generally  adopted,  and  seems  at 
fem  eBu*f?ini<1v  r.Ioiinble.  But  perhaps  n  lew  words  on  the  other 
^tfcm.  ar  :  laHfton  between  the  two,  will  serve  to  Ktreogihen 

ike  faaob  viijch  I  wixh  now  tn  convey — this,  namely,  that  there  ii 
daolBtc^  00  mrlbod,  aadttiat  there  ran  l>c  none,  by  which  gambling 
be  made  afe.  except  the  one  nire  ptnn  of  swindling  <with  many 
BtioB*  of  irtctbod)  l>y  which  proprietor*  of  gambling  houses 
■  fcnarj!*  aTlrtwcd  in  thi*  coimtry,  and  an:  still  allowed  elsewhere, 
to  niin.  The  general  Icaon  against  gambling, 
fmnt  1.1  Its  tniuir  tmmoiality,  Iwt  on  the  lowtT  ground  of 
•  qvle  u  much  needed  here  now,  when  gambling  houses 
Ibtfla4dex  as  in  thi;  nid  titr)L.-«  wbcu  Crockfotd's  door»  were  open 
icfqualft),  -ind  hundreds  of  Icm  Rplendid,  but  not  less 
I  *hclls.*  inr  fools  of  the  middle  und  lower  classes. 
1  hefi  >ed  was  based  on  the  belief  that  after  a 

•  J''^'^'*  'w'    ;  .  - in  games  of  pure  chance,  a  aeries  of  the 

e|)pc>  '  any  rste  a  dtange,  may  be  expected.    The  in- 

uf  L^  in  rru^e-ff  m'ir,  for  example, 

:  \o£  b«er  I  in  one  colour,  auti  w(w\A  >3Miti 
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begin  to  back  ilie  oiher  colour.    He  supposed  the  chances  wm 
then  more  in  his  favour  than  if  he  had  simply  played  on  black  or  red 
tt  random.     He  took  a  very  sound  principle  of  probabilitiea  as  tht 
supposed  basis  of  his  system,  though  in  reality  he  entirely  misiock 
the  nature  of  ihc  principle.    That  principle  is,  that  where  ihechaaca 
for  one  or  another  of  two  results  are  equal  for  each  trial,  and  mio; 
trials  are  made,  tlie  number  of  events  of  one  kind  vrill  bear  lo  IboK 
of  the  other  kind  a  very  nearly  equal  ratio  :  the  greater  the  number 
of  events,  tilie  more  nearly  will  the  ratio  tend  to  equality.    Thiiii 
perfectly  tnic  ;  and  nothing  could  be  s-ifcr  than  to  wager  on  ifci 
princijile.     Ixt  a  man  toss  a  coin  for  an  hour,  and  I  would  wigfl 
confidently    that  neither  ti-iU  "heads"  exceed  "toils,"  nor  "taflt' 
exceed  "  heads  "  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  ai  to  30.     Let  him 
loss  for  a  day,  and  I  would  wager  as  confidently  that  the  inequiliiy 
will  not  be  grciter  than  that  represented  by  the  ratio  of  101  to  rw. 
Let  the  tossing  be  repeated  day  after  day  for  a  year,  and  I  would 
wager  my  life  that  the  ilisproportion  will  be  less  than  that  represented 
by  the  ratio  of  r,ooi  to  1,000.     Vet  so  little  does  tliis  principle  bctf 
the    interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  tlie  inventor    of  the  S)flea 
above  described,  that  if  on  any  occasion  during  this  long-conimnrf 
process  of  tossings  "  head  "  had  been  tossed  (as  it  certainly  would 
ofien  be)  no  less  than  twenty  limes  in  succession,  I  would  not  vragcr 
a  sixpence  on  the  next  tossing  ginng  "  tail,"  or  trust  a  sixpence  lo 
the  chance    of  "tail"  appearing  ofiener  than  "head"  in  the  o»t 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  tossings.    Nut  only  should  reason  tihow  the  otie 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  tossing,  or  a  set  of  five,  ten,  or  tvrmT 
tossings,  can    be  affected   one  way  or  the  other  by  past  tossinpt 
whether  proximate  or  remote  ;  but  the  experiment  has  been  med. 
and  it  has  appeared  (.is  might  have  been  known  beforehand)  that  iflcr 
any  number  of  cases  in  which  "heads"  (say)  have  appeared  swA 
and  such  a  number  of  times  in  succession,  die  next  tossing  las  gire* 
"heads"  as  often  as  it  has  given  "tails."     Thus,  in   i2\  aaa, 
Buflbn,  in  his  famous  tossing  trial,  tossed  "  tails  "  four  times  ruruang- 
On  the  next  trial,  in  these  124  cases,  *Miead  "  came  56  times  and 
*'  tail "  68  times.    So,  most  ccrt.iinly,  the  tossing  of  "  tail "  four  tin* 
running  had  not    diminished  the  tendency  towards   "  tail "  ba^ 
tossed.    Among  the  68  cases  which  had  thus  given  "  tail '  five  toaci 
ninning,  39  failed  to  give  another  "  (ail,"  while  the  remaining  39  gW 
another,  that  is,  a  sixth  "  tail."    Of  these   39,    25  failed  to  pre 
another  "tail,"  while  1 4  gave  a  seventh"  tail  "j  and  here  it  might  seat 
we  have  evideact  of  the  effect  of  preceding  tosses.    The  disproponia 
^  considerable,  and  even  to  the  mai^icmattoMv  ii«.  cast  ia  ■ 
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curious  ;  but  in  so  many  trials  such  curiosities  may  always  be  noticed. 
That  it  will  not  bear  the  inteipretation  put  upon  it  is  shown  by  the 
next  steps.  Of  the  14  cases,  8  failed  to  give  another  "  tail,"  while 
the  remaining  six  gave  another,  that  is,  an  eighth  "  tail ; "  and  these 
numbers  eight  and  six  are  more  'nearly  equal  than  the  preceding 
numbers  25  and  14 ;  so  that  the  tendency  to  change  had  certainly 
not  increased  at  this  step.  However,  the  numbers  are  too  small  in 
this  part  of  the  experiment  to  give  results  which  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  cases  in  which  the  numbers  were  large  prove  unmistakably,  what 
reason  ought  to  have  made  self-evident,  that  past  events  of  pure 
chance  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  result  of  sequent 
trials. 

To  suppose  otherwise  is,  indeed,  utterly  to  ignore  the  relation 
between  cause  and  event  When  anyone  asserts  that  because  such  and 
such  things  have  happened,  therefore  such  and  such  other  events  will 
happen,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  past  events 
have  some  direct  influence  on  those  which  are  thus  said  to  be  affected 
by  them.  But  if  I  am  going  to  loss  a  coin  perfecUy  at  random,  in 
what  possible  way  can  the  result  of  the  experiment  be  affected  by  the 
circumstance  that  during  ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  I  tossed 
"  head  "  only  or  "  tail "  only  ? 

The  system  of  which  I  now  propose  to  speak  is  more  plausible, 
less  readily  put  to  the  full  test,  and  consequently  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  one  just  described.  In  it,  as  in  the  other,  reliance  is 
placed  on  a  "  change  "  after  a  "  run  "  of  any  kind,  but  not  in  the 
same  way. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  method  of  renewing  wagers  on  the 
terms  "  double  "  or  "  quits."  It  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  getting 
rid  of  money  which  has  been  won  on  a  wager  by  one  who  does  not 
care  for  wagering,  and,  not  being  to  the  manner  bom,  does  not  feel 
comfortable  in  pocketing  money  won  in  this  way.  You  have  rashly 
backed  some  favourite  oarsman,  let  us  say,  or  your  college  boat,  or 
the  like,  for  a  level  sovereign,  not  caring  to  win,  but  accepting  a 
challenge  to  so  wager  rather  than  seem  to  want  faith  in  your  friend, 
collie,  or  university.  You  thus  find  yourself  suddenly  the  recipient 
of  a  coin  to  which  you  feel  you  are  about  as  much  entitled  as  though 
you  had  abstracted  it  from  the  other  bettor's  pocket.  You  offer  him 
"double  "  or  "quits,"  tossing  the  coin.  Perhaps  he  loses,  when  you 
would  be  entitled  to  two  sovereigns.  You  repeal  the  offer,  and  if  he 
again  loses  (when  you  are  entitled  to  four  sovereigns),  you  again 
icpeat  it,  until  at  last  he  wins  the  toss.  Then  yo\x  are  "  quits,"  and 
can  be  happy  again. 
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The  system  of  winning  money  corresponds  to  this  safe  system  of 
getting  rid  of  money  which  has  been  uncomfortably  won.  Observe 
that  if  you  only  go  on  long  enough  with  the  double-or-qutts  metbod, 
as  above,  you  arc  sure  to  get  rid  of  yoiu-  sovereign  ;  for  your  friea^ 
cannot  go  on  losing  for  ever.  He  might,  indeed,  lose  nine  or  ta 
times  running,  when  he  would  owe  you  Xs '  =  *>' ;C' .0-4  ;  andiffci 
then  lost  heart,  while  yet  lie  regarded  his  loss,  like  his  first  wager,  s 
a  debt  of  honour  from  which  you  could  not  release  him,  matden 
would  be  rather  awkward.  If  he  lost  twenty  times,  he  would  on 
you  a  million,  which  would  be  more  awkward  still;  except  tlat 
having  gone  so  far,  Iil-  could  not  make  matters  worse  by  going  a  lifdc 
farther  ;  and  in  a  iifi  more  tossings  you  would  gel  rid  of  your  ni 
lions  as  completely  as  uf  the  sovereign  first  won.  Still,  speakioj 
generally,  this  doublo-or-quits  method  is  a  sure  and  easy  wq-  sk 
clearing  such  scores.  JSut  it  may  be  reversed,  and  become  a  pcel^ 
sure  and  easy  way  of  making  money. 

Suppose  a  man,  whom  we  will  call  A,  to  wager  with  another,  8^ 
one  sovereign  on  a  tossing  (say).  If  tie  wins,  he  gains  a  sovereip. 
Suppose,  however,  he  loses  bis  sovereign.  Then  let  him  make  &  ne* 
wager  of  two  sovereigns.  If  he  wins,  he  is  the  gaJncr  of  one  RW- 
reign  in  all :  if  he  loses,  he  has  lost  three  in  alL  In  the  latter  caie, 
let  him  make  a  new  wager,  of  four  sovereigns.  If  he  wins,  he  piu 
one  sovereign  ;  if  he  loses,  he  has  lost  seven  in  all.     In  thiskst  cast 

^  \et  him  wager  ei{;ht  sovereigns.  Then,  if  he  wins,  he  has  gained  floe 
sovereign,  and  if  lie  loses  he  has  lost  fifteen.  Wagering  sinra 
sovereigns  in  the  latter  case,  he  gains  one  in  all  if  he  wins,  and  lu» 
lost  ^1  in  all  if  he  loses.  So  he  goes  on  (supposing  htm  to  kac 
each  time)  doubling  his  wager  continually,  untilat  last  he  wins.  Tho 
be  has  gained  one  sovereign.  He  can  now  Tei>eat  the  procea^ 
gaining  ca^h  time  a  sovereign  whenever  he  wins  a  tossing.  Aad 
manifestly  in  this  way  A  can  most  surely  and  safely  win  c«ry 
sovereign  \  has.  Yet  every  wager  has  been  a  perfectly  fair  one.  l^e 
seem,  then,  to  see  our  wsy  here  to  a  safe  way  of  making  any  qtiantitr 
of  money.  B,  of  cours* .  would  not  allow  this  sort  of  u'agcril^  to 
go  on  very  lung.  But  iJie  bankers  of  a  gambling  estabhshnctf 
undertake  tu  accept  any  wagers  which  may  be  offered,  on  the  systoa 
of  their  gorac,  whether  rouge-tt-noir,  roulette,  or  what  not,  bctwtit 
certain  limits  of  value  in  the  stakes,  Say  these  limits  are  from  (iW 
•hillings  to  ;^ TOO,  as  I  am  told  is  not  imcommonly  the  case.  A 
man  may  vager  five  shi'iing!  on  this,  plan,  and  double  ci^lii  vsOi 
efoce  hi!)  doublings  cany  tlie  stake  above  j^ioo.     Orwitii  ibiiR 

tdvunaige  he  may  let  the  successive  stakes  be  such  that  the  eq^ 
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doubling  vi-ill  make  the  maximum  sum,  or  ^loo ;  so  that  the  stakes 
io  inverse  order  will  be  ^loo,  j^so,  /^2^^  ^12.  loj.,  ^6.  5^., 
^£■3.  3/.  W.,  J^i.  iiJ.  3*/.,  15*.  ^d.  (fractions  of  a  pcuny  not  being 
allowed,  I  suppose'),  and,  lastly,  -js.  9./.;  nine  slakes,  or  eight 
doublings  in  all.  It  is  so  utterly  unlikely,  says  the  believer  in  this 
sjntem,  that  where  the  chances  are  practically  equal  on  two  events, 
the  same  event  ivUI  be  repeated  nine  times  running,  that  I  may 
safely  apply  this  method,  gaining  at  eacli  ^'cnturc  ("  though  really 
there  b  no  ri^k  at  all")  7/.  9(jC,  until  at  last  I  shall  accumulate  in  this 
way  a  small  fortune,  whicli  in  time  ft-ill  become  a  large  fortune. 

Tbe  proprietors  of  gambling  houses  naturally  encourage  this 
pleasing  dclu^on.  I'bey  call  tliis  jiower  of  varying  the  stakes  a  very 
imi>onant  advantage  possessed  by  the  player  ai  such  tables.  The)' 
say,  tnily  enough,  a  single  player  would  not  wager  if  the  stakes  could 
be  \-aried  in  tliis  manner  (he  pos&e^ing  no  power  of  iefui»ing  any 
offer  between  such  ItmiLs).  And  since  a  single  player  would  refuse 
to  allow  this  arrangement,  it  is  manifest  the  arrangement  is  a  privilegs 
Being  a  privilege,  it  is  worth  paj-ing  for.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
poor  '•  bankers,"  who  oblige  those  possessed  of  gambling  i»ropensiiies 
by  allowing  them  to  exercise  their  tastes  that  way,  must  have  a. 
rertain  small  percentage  of  odds  in  our  favour.  Thus  at  rougt'H-noir 
we  really  must  have  one  of  tlie  *'reraits''  allowed  us,  say  the  first, 
the  trmte-et-uH,  though  any  other  would  suit  us  equally  well  :  but  even 
then  we  do  not  win  what  is  oti  the  table  ;  the  rffail  may  go  against  us, 
when  the  players  save  their  stakes,  and  if  we  win  wc  only  win  what 
has  been  staked  on  one  colour,  and  so  forth. 

Those  who  like  gambling,  loo,  and  so  like  to  believe  that  the 

bankers  aie  strictly  fair,  adopt  this  argument.    Thus  the  editor  of 

Tin  IVfitminstrr  Papfrf  says:  "  the  Table  at  all  games  has  an  extra 

chance,  a  chance  varying  from  one  icro  at    one  Ltble  to  two  at 

Another;  lliat  ii  a  chance  every  player  understands  when  he  sits 

I   down  to  piny,  and  it  is  perfectly  /air  and  hoiuit  ( ! ! )     That  this 

'    advantage  over  a  long  series  must  tell  Is  as  certain  s&  :hat  two  and 

tn-o  ouke  four.     But  ....  tlte  bank  does  not  always  win ;  on  the 

conlrarj-,"  we  often  *'  hear  of  the  bank  being  broken  and  closed  until 

'    iwrc  cash  is  forthcoming.     The  number  of  times  the  bank  loses,  and 

nothing  is  said  about  it,  would  amount  to  a  considerable  number  or 

tiroes  in  the  course  of  a  j-car.     A  small  percentage  on  one  side  or 

the  other,  extended  over  a  long  enougli  series,  will  tell;  but  on  a 

*  EVMkiUy  pence  &tc  oot  allowEd,  la  which  c»c  (be  utcccliivc  stakes  would 
^7^.  U-'-.£i- &-.;£»-  i6f-,  is-  'w.  j^'»-  ¥:  £3i.  &.,;^44.  16/.,  and 
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single  event  the  difference  in  ihe  gambler's  eyes "  (yes,  tnily,  in  ku 
eyes)  "  is  small.  For  that  percentage  the  punter  is  enabled  to  vai7 
his  stakes  rrom  55.,  say,  to  ^too.  Without  some  such  advantage, 
DO  one  would  pcrmil  his  adversaries  thus  lo  vary  ihc  stakes.  The 
punter"  (poor  moth!)  "  is  trilling  to  pay  for  this  advantage.*' 

And  all  the  while  the  truth  is  that  the  supposed  advantage  ii 
advantage  at  all — at  least,  to  the  player.  It  is  of  immense  advant 
to  the  bankers,  because  it  encourages  so  many  to  play  who  oth< 
-wise  might  refrain.  But  in  reality  the  bankers  would  make  die  sane 
winnings  if  cvcr>-  stake  were  of  a  fixed  amount,  say  ^to,  as  when  the 
stakes  can  be  varied — always  assuming  thnt  as  many  players  vould 
come  to  them,  and  pliy  as  freely,  as  on  the  present  more  attrartivr 
system. 

X«t  lis  consider  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  when  a  player! 
table  doubles  his  stakes  till  he  wins-^repeating  the  process  fromi 
lowest  stakes  after  each  success. 

But  first^or  rather,  as  a  part  of  this  inquiry — let  us  consider  irhy 
OUT  imaginary  |>byer  "B  imuld  de<!linc  to  allow  k  to  double  wifOi 
in  tlie  manner  described.  Inreality,  of  course,  A's  power  of  doubling 
is  limited  by  the  amount  of  A*s  money,  or  of  his  available  money  lor 
gambling.  He  rannolj^oondoublingtheslakes  whenhehaspaidamr 
more  than  half  his  money.  Su  ppose,  for  i  ristancc,  he  has  £,\  ,000  in  Dote* 
and  ^30  or  so  in,  sovereigns.  He  can  wager  successively  (if  he  toss 
so  often)  £x,  £2.  ^4,  jT^,  ^16.  jCi2,  ;^64,  ^118,  ^256.  /s"- 
or  ten  times.  But  if  he  loses  his  last  wager  he  will  have  paid  any 
;^i,o23,  and  must  stop  for  the  time,  leaving  IJ  the  gainer  of  that  sua. 
Iliis  is  a  very  unlikely  result  of  a  single  trial.  It  would  not  be  likdy 
Uo  happen  in  a  hundred  or  in  two  hundred  trials,  though  it  nogfal 
happen  at  the  first  trial,  or  at  a  very  early  one.  Even  if  it  happeaol 
after  five  hundred  trials,  A  would  only  have  won  ^joo  in  those, 
U  winning  ^^(,023  at  the  last,  would  have  much  the  better  of 
encounter. 

Why,  then,  would  not  B  be  willing  to  wagw  00  these 
I'or  precisely  the  same  reason  (if  he  actually  reasoned  Ihe 
out)  itial  he  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  jQ\  for  one  ticket  oull 
i,oj^  where  the  pri^e  was  ^1,024.     Each  ticket  would  be 
wonh  that  sum.     And  many  foolish  persons,  as  wc  know,  arc ' 
t<»  i>ay  in  that  way  for  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  even  [oying  more 
tl)c  correct  value.     Hut  no  one  of  any  sense  would  throw  »«fll 
sovereign  for  the  chance   (even   truly   valued  at  a   stovereigii) 
mnn'tTig  a.  thoDSand  pounds.     That,  really,  is  what  B  declines  toi 
E\'ery  ventcrc  he  makes  wtth  A  (wpposxn^  ^^  to  have  about  j^tfif^ 


ardng,  and  so  to  ^  dik  ii<  jbbs  nLoaan^up  (0^512)  ba 
T  cm  jad  md  '^mu.  £  -mat  nnsm;^  scijess  be  wins  ^1,024  ; 
ases  22  ckS)  fidhnc  ^3.  Ki  osiBce  ot  wimiiii^  too,  is  the 
^  at  eadi  TOdiiK,  w  i^iai  <B  cbaaiaqf  a  sto^  marittd  ticket  from 
g  coptainn^  1,024  licicis^  Ek^  ivinire,  though  it  mty  be 
jcd  ax  the  &st  or  stcmi5  ]DBai&  is  a  venture  on  ten  touingi. 
%  with  ten  tosoii^  ihere  aic  1,024  possible  results,  nny  one  of 
h  is  as  Hkdy  ss  azir  oiba.  One  of  these,  and  one  only,  ii 
liable  to  B^  tiz.  die  case  trf  ten  "  heads,"  if  he  in  backing 
ids,"  or  ten  -"taik,"  if  he  is  backing  "tails."  Thus  he  tttyii,  in 
t;  one  pound  for  cne  chance  in  1,034  of  winning  ;C^i^*4>  thoujfli, 
alit}',  he  does  not  par  the  pound  until  the  venture  it)  dcf:Med 
1st  him;  so  that,  if  he  wins,  he  receires  ^^1,033,  corrcKpfMMlififg 
1  the  jCi)  to  the  total  just  named. 

<fow,  to  wager  a  pound  in  this  way,  for  the  chance  n(  wintt'trtf^ 
024,  would  be  very  foolish ;  and  though  continually  repeatfnn^  fV 
ximent  would  in  the  long  run  nuke  the  number  of  »ut/;CMe4  t/«»ir 
ight  proportion  to  the  number  of  failures,  yet  B  might  be  t»'tm4 
before  this  happened,  though  quite  as  proUUy  A  wwM  *^ 
m1  B's  ruin,  if  effected,  would  be  brought  aUjut  by  VAU/k'^/ 
inued  small  losses,  A's  by  a  casual  but  ovcrwhe1tnin)[  U/^.  f^ 
•T  B  and  A  were,  the  longer  it  would  be  before  ofte  w  */ii,^  -wjk. 
ed,  though  the  eventual  ruin  of  one  or  other  wfi*M  }>*  *»^:m, 
le  was  much  richer  than  the  other,  his  chano;;  *A  liVJipn^^  twfr 
h)  be  so  much  the  greater,  and  so  much  ^eat<fT,  ff>^>^«r*,  ff,* 
ot  the  poorer.  In  other  words,  the  odd*  w*fM  V  ^*jrf  m 
or  of  the  richer  of  the  two,  whether  A  or  B,  aiAf/ry/rrrff  th*_  ivV^. 
KTty  of  the  other,  if  wagering  on  this  plan  were  t/rmtfin^  ¥^9^'if 
I  long  time. 

■ow,  if  we  extend  such  considerations  as  th«ft  »/>  tiMt  '',**•  •* 
:h  an  individual  player  contends  against  a  t^nir.  v*  ^^,1  v>^ 
i  even  without  any  percentage  on  the  chMCen,  f't,^  *AfA  •viV,  ,. 
sly  in  favour  of  the  bank.  If  the  player  i*  y^xwxfw  A  ^J^y"/ 
system,  he  is  practically  cer^in  to  be  rnine/l  ^■y  >  -.•  v,  ■/* 
Iced  that  in  such  a  system  the  playtr  rt  vx^^A  v,  -'rta*  »•'■<./ ^  t* 
least  afford,  namely,  sudden  and  ;^eat  !<^w,  ,r  .'i  v/  <iwV>  y/^-*- 
t  his  ruin 'will  be  brought  ahont,  it  at  ail.  ''rv  •h^  -^i»<.^ -..^^,  %^ 
4,  which  can  best  afford  sm'.h  lowe-i.  ina.;  v,  m**-"''  -/'iy  *  ■•-'  t/y 
•  drain  upon  its  resources,  iiBtil  tfi«  \n^r.t»''M  "^i^fii  ''Vt*>  *''■'"■ 
tore  all  that  had  been  rfiu;  dtnatA  '/»-,  wwl  iv^*  V..v*ii:  *'"■*  ' 
*hc  player  even  were  to  carr/  .',r.  >*;  v/V^si:  .iv  V,  m»a»*^>  '<^''' 
reasoning  has  reaUy  impueil; :/,  m  .*•  •n*<*  5f«  «<44  lytM  *'  *■*/  * 
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venture,  he  set  it  by  to  form  a  reserve  fund— even  then  las  ruin 
would  be  inevitable  in  the  long  run.  But  e\-ery  one  knows  thai 
gamblers  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  '  Lightly  come,  lightly  go,'  is  then 
rule,  so  ioj  as  their  gains  arc  concerned.  [In  another  sense,  their  ruleii. 
lightly  come  (to  theganiing  table)  and  heavily  go  when  the  last  pouaJ 
has  been  staked  and  lost]  Thus  they  run  a  risk  which,  in  theii  «q 
of  playing,  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  of  mining  themselves,  and 
they  do  not  even  take  the  precaution  which  would  alone  give  tluB 
llieir  one  small,  almost  evanescent,  chance  of  escape.  On  the  odw 
hand,  the  hankers,  who  arc  really  playing  an  almost  pcrfecdy  Giiit 
game,  leave  nothing  to  chance;  The  bulk  of  the  money  gained  bj 
them  is  r-served  to  maintain  the  balance  necessary  for  safety.  Ofl% 
the  actual  profits  of  their  system — the  percentage  of  gain  due  U 
their  percentage  on  the  chances — is  dealt  with  as  income ;  Uui  is,  ai 
money  to  be  spent. 

It  is  true  that  in  one  sense  the  case  between  the  bankers  and  the 
public  resembles  that  of  a  plaj'er  with  a  small  capital  against  a  pU>ti 
with  a  large  capital.  The  bankers  have,  indeed,  a  large  capital,  bm  it 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  public  ai  large  who  frequcoi  tin 
gaming  tables.  But,  in  the  tirst  place,  this  does  not  at  all  heJpai^ 
single  player.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  public  (meaning  alwij* 
the  special  gaming  public)  will  hot  be  ruined  as  a  whole,  just  as  il  u 
all  but  certain  ihut  the  whole  of  an  army  engaged  in  a  campM|l^ 
even  undei  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  will  not  he  deslrofft 
if  recruits  are  always  available  at  short  notice.  Now,  if  the  cironk- 
stances  of  a  campaign  arc  such  that  each  individual  soldier  not 
exceeding  risk  of  being  killed,  it  will  not  improve  the  chances  ofuj 
single  soldier  that  the  aimy  as  a  whole  will  not  be  destroyed  \  aod 
in  like  manner  those  who  gamble  persistently  are  not  helped  in  ibar 
ruin  b)'  the  ciicumbtancc  Uiat,  as  one  is  "  pushed  from  the  bov^ 
others  ever  succeed."  Even  the  chance  of  the  bank  being  nuaol, 
however,  is  not  favourable  to  the  gambler  who  follows  such  a  sj«flB 
as  I  am  dealing  with,  but  positively  adds  to  his  risks.  In  the  ifl* 
trative  case  of  A  playing  fi,  the  ruin  of  B  meant  that  A  had  gaioetf 
all  B's  money.  But  in  tiic  case  of  a  gambler  playing  on  the  doub 
lystem  at  a  gaming  table,  the  ruin  of  the  bank  would  be  one  of  1 
'  chances  against  him  that  such  a  gambler  would  have  to  take  m 
a<xount.  It  might  happen  when  he  was  far  on  in  a  long  prooes  I 
doubling,  and  would  be  almost  certain  to  happen  when  be  had  to  i 
degree  entered  en  such  a  process.  He  would  then  be  ec 
'los^-r  on  t!:at  pariicubr  venture.  If  a  winner  on  the  event  acradf 
decided  whva  the  bank  broke  (only  one,  be  it  remembetcd.  m  t^ 
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fonBB^  bu  v«oture),  h«  would  perhaps  receive  a  sJiarc,  but  a 
tfare  only,  of  the  3T»l2bIc  assets.  The  rules  of  the  tabic  miy  be 
wch  thai  tbcie  will  always  cover  the  stakes,  and  in  that  case  the 
idtyci^  mppoBag  he  bad  woo  on  the  last  event  deddcd,  would  mik- 
tata  ao  loe.  Sbould  he  have  lost  on  that  event,  however,  which 
woold  at  least  not  interfere  with  the  opeadon  of  his 
be  >*  {ircvented  from  punuing  the  bj-stcm  till  he  has  recoaped 
Ttrii  can  never  happeo  in  pUy  between  two  gamblcn  on 
Fof  the  very  circnraaance  that  A  has  lost  an  event  in- 
I  of  neceiiity  the  [lOSKs&inn  by  B  of  enough  money  to  continue 
wfrneok.  B*!  Rake  after  wizming  is  always  double  the  last  stake, 
X  wtsiung  the  amount  jukt  staked  of  course  he  must  possess 
Ami  iUDOuot — fince  he  has  hi»  winnings  and  also  a  sum  at 
knl  «9P*1(  which  he  must  have  lud  when  he  wagered  an  equal  stake. 
Bvt  vfcca  a  player  at  the  gaming  tables  loses  an  event  in  one  of  hit 
y|i*Mi|*,  ii  by  no  means  fnllows  equally  that  the  tiank  can  continue 
t»  doohle  (ajsuoiiog  the  highest  x-alue  allowed  to  ha\-c  not  been 
imfcliiT)  Louc*  agatim  other  players  may  compel  the  bank  to 
dmr  ^ws  the  tyuem  player  has  just  tost  a  tolerably  heavy  ctmp. 
Hit  lyitan  then  t«  dci'<cal>.-d,  and  he  sustains  a  lo$s  distinct  in 
dUBda-froai  thote  which  his  system  normally  involves.  In  other 
wMdis  tftcehanoes  against  him  are  increased ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ttr  baakfti'  chance  of  ruin  would  be  small,  even  if  they  had  no 
IB  the  odds,  simply  because  the  bum  staked  bean  a  tnuch 
picpoction  10  their  capital  than  the  wagen  of  the  uidtvidual 
pfayv  beir  to  bit  property. 

Ycs  ^  rader  must  not  &U  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  tlut 
the  tndrvidoal  i^yer  would  have  enormous  risks  against  him, 
I  a^^  backers  took  no  percenuge  on  the  chances,  the  bank  would 
m  die  long  reo  make  enormoua  gaiiu.    That  would  l>e  a  para- 
.  tecSh,  tboogh  at  fint  tight  it  i^ems  c({iially  paradoTical  to  say 
.  wfaite  eT07  single  player  mTJold  be  almost  certiin  to  be  ruined,  the 
k  ««aAd  Kit  gaiD  in  the  long  run.     This  however,  is  perfectly 
The  San  h,  that,  amon^  the  few  who  escaped  ruin,  some  would 
TV.     It  would  be  bccsnsc  of  some  marvellous  nins 
It  cnoriDoof  gains,  that  they  would  be  Raved 
,  acd.  t£ic  dunos  would  be  that  some  amoni;  ihcsc  would 
tqy  fc«TT<Mngfc     They  woukl  \wl  few-,  ami  the   nciion  of  a 
te  fiB<4H)  taeavily  on  the  cliaacc  of  being  one  of  these  few, 
be  yitt  1^'  I  iQ  who  bought  half-a-dozen  tickets,  at  a 

of  j^K^ooc  e-  wboU  property  bong  thus  expended). 

«f  tbckan  ID  a  tottery,  in  which  wer«  a  L-w  priies  <kf 
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£,\  ,000,000  each.  But  though  the  snmllncss  of  the  chance 
one  among  the  few  very  great  gainers  at  the  gambling  table, 
absurd  for  a  man  to  run  the  enormous  risk  of  ruin  involved  in  per- 
sistent  ptay,  yet,  50  far  as  the  bankers  would  be  concerned,  thcgrol 
losses  on  the  few  wiuncrs  would  in  the  long  run  equalise  the 
moderate  gains  on  the  great  majority  of  their  customers.  Tfcey 
would  neither  gain  nor  lose  a  sum  bearing  any  considerable  prop*- 
lion  to  their  ventures,  and  would  run  some  risk,  though  only  a  mA 
one,  of  being  swamped  by  a  I ong-cion tinned  run  of  bad  hick. 

But  the  bankers  do  not  in  this  way  leave  matters  lo  chance 
They  take  a  percentage  on  the  chances.  The  ]Jerccntage  they  tak( 
is  often  not  very  lai^c  in  itself,  though  it  is  nearly  always  larger  thn 
it  appears,  even  when  regarded  properly  as  a  percentage  on  tk 
chances.  But  what  is  usually  overlooked  by  those  who  deal^ 
this  matter,  and  especially  by  those  who,  being  gamblers  thcmsditi, 
want  to  think  that  gaming  houses  give  them  very  lair  chances,  is  tlst 
a  very  small  percentage  on  the  chances  may  mean,  and  neccssaiiiir 
does  mean,  an  enormous  percentage  of  profit.^. 

Let  us  take,  as  illustrating  both  the  seeming  sniallncss  of  the  pa- 
centagc  on  the  chances,  and  the  enormous  probable  percent^  of 
proJiis,  the  game  of  rou^ed-mir,  so  far  as  it  can  be  iinderatood  frnn 
the  accounts  given  in  the  books..'     I  follow  Dc  Morgan's  rendenn^ 

>  De  Motevi  TcmAiks  oo  ihe  iDCompktc  and  uniDltltisJblc  way  in  which  te 
gunc  i^  docribed  in  the  later  cditioru  of  Ii<^yle.  It  i&  ^ineolai  how  letdfis  * 
complete  and  clear  account  of  any  gunc  cut  be  ibundin  books,  tfaoDgh  wriittB  W 
the  ben  cs7d-pkyct».  1  liave  never  yet  Mcn  a  deuriptioD  of  cnbbig^  b 
cxunpl^  6otQ  which  anyone  who  knew  nothing  of  the  came,  and  cobM  fisd  ta 
one  to  explain  it  practically  to  him,  could  form  a  correct  idea  of  ito  wLon-  ^ 
holTa-dozcn  linci  fiom  lh«  Ijeginning  of  3  description,  technical  tcmu  we  •* 
wtucji  liave  not  been  explained,  ii-marku  ate  made  wliidi  imply  ■  kito«te^<* 
IIm  rcadir's  part  of  the  general  object  of  the  ^arac  of  whkli  he  tboold  be  <ap 

,  pQVed  to  know  nothing,  and  Buuiy  mailers  absolutely  cuential  In  a  lifjht  t\i^ 
pension  of  the  nature  orthcgonic  are  not  touched  on  from  beginning  to  end.* 
ve  M  iniuflicicnlty  described  lliat  Ihey  might  as  well  have  been  left  allqpd* 
sonoliced.  It  b  the  same  with  vcj'hal  dcMripltotu.  Not  one  perMB  in  a  linW| 
can  e&plain  a  game  of  cards  fcspeciably,  and  not  one  in  a  tbouuid  can  1 
game  well-  A  banner  can  pick  up  a  game  afkcr  awhile,  by  eumtMninc  wBkl 
impcifecl  explanations  given  him  the  practical  illusualions  which  the  canhl 
M-lvn  afford.  But  there  i»  no  reuun  tti  ihe  nature  of  things  why  a  WiUUBl 
verbal  detoipUon  of  >uc)i  a  game  u  whist  or  cril>ba{;e  t-hnuld  not  ntffia  v>  aula 
an  attentive  reader  or  hearer  pcrfealy  uiidcntarid  the  nature  of  the  gane.  f^"* 
what  I  have  noticed  in  this  matter,  iH'ould  assert  with  somccoDlidcnccUaiaifMK 
who  can  explain  cJcarly,  yet  tucandly,  a  game  al  cards,  mud  have  ibe  «■{" 
Uiy  gi^  K»  exceptionally  developed  that  be  conkl  moit  uicfully  eiafjoy  ii  ■  It 
eiplaoatioa  of  such  scienntic  subjecli  *%  he  might  biinseU'  be  able  to  aniiv> 

believe,  too,  ihaX  the  ittide&t  o(  Kience  who  denrci  to  expLua  hit  nfcjcel  W I 
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f  these  confusctl  and  imperfect  accounts.  It  seems  to  be  correct, 
w  his  computation  of  the  odds  for  and  against  the  player  leads  to 
lie  same  result  as  Poisson  obtained,  who  knew  the  game,  though  he 
owhere  gives  a  description  of  it 

A  number  of  jiacks  is  taken  (six,  Hoyle  says),  "  and  the  cards 
re  TTell  mixed,  tkich  common  card  counts  fur  the  number  of  spots 
n  it,  and  the  court  cards  are  each  reckoned  as  ten.  A  table  is 
ividcd  into  two  compartments,  one  called  rvuge,  the  other  noir,  and 

player  stakes  his  money  in  which  he  please.-*.  The  proprietor  of 
tie  bank,  who  risks  against  all  comers,  then  lays  down  cards  in  one 
OTOpanment  until  the  number  of  spots  exceeds  thirty  ;  as  soon  as 
m  has  happened,  he  proceeds  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  com- 
artrrient."  The  number  of  spots  in  eacli  compartment  w  thus 
ecessarily  between  31  and  40,  both  inclusive.  'V\\c  compartment  in 
'hich  the  total  number  of  spots  is  least  is  the  wirming  one.  Thus,  if 
lere  are  35  card  spots  on  the  cants  in  the  tvugf,  and  32  on  the  cards 
I  the  wotV,  iitf/Vwins,  and  all  players  who  staked  upon  w/>  receive 
«m  the  bank  sums  equal  to  their  stakes.  The  process  is  then  re- 
eated.  So  far,  it  will  be  observed,  the  chances  are  equal  for  the 
layers  and  for  the  bankers.  It  will  also  l>e  observed  that  the 
nangcment  is  one  which  strongly  favours  llie  idea  (always  encouraged 
y  the  proprietors  of  g.»ming  houses)  that  the  bankers  have  tittle  in- 
srest  in  the  result.  For  the  hank  does  not  tiack  either  colour.  The 
bycrs  have  all  the  backing  to  themselves.  If  they  choose  to  stake 
tore  to  alt  on  tlie  rixl  than  on  the  black,  it  becomes  the  bank's 
iterest  that  black  should  wm  ;  btit  it  was  by  the  players'  own  acts 
ttt  black,  became  for  the  time  the  bank's  colour.  And  not  only 
DCS  this  suggest  to  the  players  the  incorrect  idea  that  the  bank  has 
ttJe  real  interest  in  the  game,  but  it  encourages  the  correct  idea, 
'hich  il  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  bankers  to  put  very  clearly 
ciofe  the  players,  that  cvcrj'thing  is  fairly  managed.  If  the  bank 
hose  a  colour,  some  might  think  that  the  cards,  however  seemingly 
huffled,  were  in  reality  arranged,  or  else  were  so  nianipulateil  as  to 
lake  the  bank's  colour  win  oftcncr  than  it  should  do.  But  since  the 
byers  themselves  settle  which  shall  be  the  bank's  colour  at  each 
there  cannot  be  suspicion  of  foul  play  of  this  sorL 

\\\^  now  come  to  the  bank's  advantage  on  the  chances.    The 
of  spots  in  the  black  and  red  companments  may  be  eqtial. 


piblic,  can  find  no  better  exercise,  oim)  few  better  teati,  thaaihe  expluti- 
of  Mnw  sinple  Eutve — the  explaiulion  lo  be  snffickot  tax  persoiu  kooviag; 
ofilwetme. 
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In  this  case  (called  by  Hoyle  a  refait)  the  game  is  drawn  ;  ind  itir 
players  may  cither  T,vithdraw,  increase,  or  diminish  their  stakes^  u 
they  please,  for  a  new  game,  if  the  number  of  spots  in  each  coo- 
portment  is  any  except  31.  But  if  the  number  in  each  bejiU 
case  called  by  Hoyle  a  refail  Iraitf'tt-ua),  then  the  players  are  Mt 
allowed  to  wnthdntw  their  st^ke-s.  And  not  only  must  the  stakes 
remain  for  a  new  game,  but,  whate\-cr  happens  on  this  new  uJal,  tht 
players  will  receive  nothing.  Their  sialics  arc  for  the  momem  tift 
■■pounded  (or  teclinically,  according  to  Hoy\c,  fn prison).  Thenet 
game  (called  an  apris),  unless  it  chances  to  give  another  refail,  »fl 
end  in  favour  of  either  rouge  or  nvir.  Whiclie^"cr  compartment  win^ 
the  players  in  that  compartment  save  their  stakes,  but  receive  noihiBg 
from  the  hank  ;  the  players  who  have  put  their  stakes  in  the  otbv 
coraporimenl  lose  them.  Dc  Morgan  says  here,  not  quite  cocrecd}'. 
"  should  the  bank  win  it  takes  the  stakes,  should  Uie  bank  kisetbe 
player  recovers  lus  stakes."  This  is  incorrect,  because  it  al  ^ciA 
suggests  the  incorrect  idea  that  the  bank  may  either  win  or  the  sukc* 
go  clear  ;  whereas,  in  realit)-,  except  in  the  improbable  event  of  iH 
the  players  backing  one  colour,  the  bank  is  sore  to  win  someihiiit 
'  viz.,  either  the  stakes  In  the  red  or  those  in  the  black  compaitraail 
and  the  only  point  to  be  settled  is  whether  the  larger  or  the  sanla 
of  these  probabl)'  unequal  sums  shall  pass  to  the  bank's  cxchequS' 
If  the  apris  gives  ^  second  rrfai't,  the  stakes  still  remain  tmpooodCdi 
and  another  game  is  played,  and  no  slakes  are  released  until  citlliBt 
rcugi  or  nmr  has  won.  But  in  the  mean  time  new  stakes  may  be  J* 
down,  l>cfore  the  fate  of  the  impounded  stakes  has  been  decided 

Thus,  whereas,  with  regard  to  games  decided  at  the  first  trial,  ih* 
bank  has  in  ttie  long  run  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other,  the  bail 
has  an  exceptional  interest  in  u/aiis.  A  r^ait  irmtr-ft-un  «  onrt 
gives  the  bank  ;i  certainty  of  winning  the  least  sum  staked  in  thet« 
compartments,  and  an  equal  chance  of  winning  the  larger  sinii  to- 
steocL  Any  other  rrfait  givTs  the  bank  the  chance  that  on  a  oewtrM 
a  rffait  irente-et'un  may  be  made ;  and  ihouj^h  this  chance  (thai  i* 
the  chance  that  there  will  first  be  a  common  refait  (rente-tt-tin  isd 
then  a  refait)  is  small,  it  tells  in  the  long  run,  and  must  be  addeO  H 
the  advantage  obtained  from  the  chance  of  a  r^aitlrmte-ft-tm  at  cMt 

Now  it  may  seem  as  though  the  bank  would  gain  very  little  fi«" 
so  snull  an  advantage.  A  refait  may  occur  tolerably  often  ia  iw 
long  scries  of  trials,  Init  a  refait  trmtf-et-un  only  at  longtotcmli 
It  is  only  one  out  of  ten  different  refaits,  which  to  the  uninkaK' 
reera  all  equally  likely  to  occur;  so  that  he  supposes  the  chance  of » 
^fr/a//  trfrtte-ei-un  to  be  only  onc-lcuvU  o   the  chance  itself  snaHi 


e  slight  subordinate  chance  above  mentioned),  that  the  mathe- 
al  advantage  of  the  bank  is  very  nearly  one-ninetieth  of  all  the 
deposited.  The  actual  percentage  is  i-^  per  deposit ;  and  in 
Dg  it  may  be  noticed  as  affording  good  illustration  of  the 
Jecs  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  make  in  such  matters,  that  if 
ad  of  the  refait  trente-et-un  the  bankers  took  to  themselves  the 
r  quarante,  instead  of  this  percentage  per  deposit,  the  percentage 
d  be  only  ^,  or  3^.  per  j^ioo. 

tiU  even  an  average  advantage  of  £,\.  2s.  per  jC^oo  on  each 
■sit  made  by  the  bank  is  thought  by  the  frequenters  of  the  table 
■  very  slight.    It  makes  the  odds  against  the  players  about  913 
}»  on  each  trial,  and  the  difference  seems  trifUng.    On  consider- 
ate probable  results  of  a  year's  play,  however,  we  hnd  that  the 
^ns  could  obtain  tremendous  interest  for  a  capital  which  would 
e  them  far  safer  against  ruin  than  is  thought  necessary  in  any 
oaiy  mercantile  business.    Suppose  play  went  on  upon  only  100 
lings  in  each  year ;  that  each  e\'eiting  100  games  were  played;  and 
on  each  game  the  total  sum  risked  on  both  rtmgf  and  tmrwas£$o. 
D  the  total  sum  deposited  by  the  bank  {veiy  much  exceeding  the 
1  sum  risk^,  which  on  each  game  u  only  the  difference  between 
sums  staked  on  rauge  and  on  n»ir)  would  be  ;£'5oo,ooo ;  and 
per  cent  on  this  sum  would  be  /,$,$qo.    I  follow  De  Morgan 
aJdng  these  numbers,  which  seem  £u  bdow  what  would  generally 
leposited  in  100  evenings  of  pky.    N'ow,  it  can  be  shown  that,  if 
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•IS  when  properly  calculated).  As  he  justly  says,  "  the  preceding 
results,  or  cither  uf  them,  being  admitted,  ii  might  be  supposed 
hardly  necesiaiy  to  dwell  upon  the  ruin  which  must  necessarily  roull 
to  individual  players  against  a  bank  which  has  so  strong  a  chance  «f 
success  against  its  united  antagonists.''  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  so  stnngd; 
arc  opinions  formed  upon  this  siibjcrt,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  persons  who  think  they  arc  in  possession,  of  a  specific  by  whid 
ihey  must  infallibly  ivin."  If  both  the  banker  and  the  player  slaked 
on  each  gaine  i-iGolh  part  of  their  respective  funds,  and  the  plaj 
«*£»  to  continue  till  one  or  othci  side  was  ruined,  the  bank  wMlU 
have  4i>  chances  to  i  in  its  favour  against  that  one  player.  But  if, » 
more  commonly  is  the  case,  ihc  player's  stake  fonned  a  &r  laipr 
jtroportion  of  his  property,  these  odds  would  be  immensely  increase! 
'a  player  staked  one-tenth  of  his  money  on  each  game  against  ^ 
same  sura,  supposed  to  be  i-i6oth  of  the  bank's  money,  thecliaoMS 
would  be  aa3  to  i  that  he  would  be  ruined,  if  he  persisted  loflj 
^enough.  In  other  words,  his  chance  of  escaping  ruin  would  be  die 
same  as  that  of  drawing  one  single  marked  ball  out  of  a  Ixig  contaia- 
ing  334. 

Other  games  played  at  the  gaining  tables,  however  diflercntia 
character  they  may  be  from  rouge-ctnoir,  give  nt)  better  diancei  to 
the  players.  Indeed,  some  games  give  far  inferior  chances.  Then  b 
not  one  of  them  at  which  any  system  of  play  can  be  safe  in  the  kwg 
run.  If  the  system  is  such  liiat  the  risk  on  cich  venture  is  5maD, 
then  the  gains  on  each  venture  will  be  correspondingly  smalL  Min» 
ventures,  ihcrcforc,  must  lie  made  in  order  to  secure  any  consido- 
able  gains;  and  when  once  the  number  of  ventures  is  largely  increatf^ 
tlic  small  risk  oil  cacli  beccimcK  a  large  risk,  and,  if  the  ventuici  be 
very  numerous,  becomes  practically  a  certainty  of  loss.  On  the  oAs 
hand,  there  are  modes  of  venturing  which,  if  successful  once  oolj, 
bring  in  a  large  profit ;  but  ihcy  involve  an  even  larger  risk. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  supposition  that  any  system  can  bedensrf 
by  which  success  in  games  of  chance  may  be  made  certain,  is  * 
utterly  unphilusopliical  as  faith  in  ttie  invention  uf  perpetual  iDOCin 
That  the  supposition  has  been  entertained  by  many  who  haw 
all  their  lives  in  gambling  proves  only — what  might  also  be 
inferred  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  gamblers — that  they 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  probabilit)-.    Many  men  who  have  putoL 
tlicir  lives  among  machinery  believe  confidently  in  the  possil«fc^ 
peqjctual   motion.    They  are  lainiliar  with  machinery,  Imc  ''^cr 
ignorant  of  raedianics.     So  the  life-long  gambler  is  &niiJi«r     ^.jjj 
jpames  oT chancy  but  utterly  ignocaivt  of  the  laws  of  chan» 
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Yet  fortunes  can  be  made  at  the  gambling  table.  Fortunes  have 
been  so  made.  From  the  preceding  pages  the  method  of  making 
such  fortunes  can  be  learned.  It  is  all  contained  in  one  precept : — 
Take  advantage  of  the  innate  propensity  of  immense  numbers  of  men 
to  gamble,  and  swindle  them  so  defUy  that  they  shall  not  see  where 
or  how  much  they  are  wronged. 

RICHARD  A.   PROCrOR. 
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SIR  CHARLES  COLDSTREA. 

I. 

OLD  playgoers  are  very  apt  lo  be  wet-blankets  :  they  empUw 
their  memories  of  the  past  as  a  means  of  oppressing  preseai 
experiences  ;  they  insufficiently  allow  for  tare  and  tret,  so  to  sar,  ia 
regard  lo  the  long  voyage  from  youth  to  age  undergone  by  ihw 
judicial  faculties  ami  their  powers  of  enjoyment.  Some  fivc-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  1  reiucmbcr,  it  was  usual  for  the  elders  of  the  time 
to  disparage  "  Young  Mathews,"  as  they  described  an  actor  I  wb 
beginning  to  know  and  greatly  to  esteem — an  artist  whose  acoom- 
plishmcnts  in  );itcr  days  became  the  theme  of  general  admiraooi. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  "  Young  Mathews  "  suffered  from 
the  fact  tliat  he  was  not  "  Old  Mathews,"  or  "  The  Mathews,"  M 
many  preferred  to  designate  him.  In  the  \inanimous  opinion  of  the 
senior  playgoeni  of  thai  period,  the  son  was  not  to  be  compare^ 
with  his  father.  To  my  lliinking,  no  reason  existed  why  the  two 
actors  should  ever  have  been  collated  in  (his  way,  or  pitted  againfi 
each  other.  Indeed,  bad  they  not  borne  the  same  name  and  bee« 
sire  and  son,  (jonijiarison  could  liardly  have  been  instituted  between 
them.  Let  me  admit  that.  I  never  saw  the  elder  Mathews  :  he  dJti 
in  1835,  and  scarcely  appeared  publicly  in  London  after  1833.  Bw 
clearly  he  was  almost  invariably,  as  his  widow  relates,  an  actor  of 
"old  men,  countrymen,  and  quaint  low  comedy."  He  now  aid 
then  undertook  whimsical  sprightly  characters,  originally  sustained 
by  Lewis,  such  as  Goldfincli  in  *'  The  Road  to  Ruin,"  and  Row'> 
"Wild  Oats;"  his  Rover  was  "  very  bad,"  notes  Genest  to  18 
"his  figure  and  iiianner  totally  disqualified  him  for  his  part: 
these  efforts  were  departures  from  his  ordinar)- "  line  of  buaae*' 
as  an  actor.  At  no  time  could  he  have  been  properly  described  i» 
"  a  light  comedian."  ^V^lcn  he  was  but  twenty-eight  he  was  aaigw™ 
the  part  of  Sir  Pelcr  Teazle  at  Drurj-  Lane  ;  there  was  no  iboujlili*'' 
his  appearing  as  Charles  Surface.  In  "  John  Bull  "  he  was  woK  *** 
play,  not  Tom  Shufflcton,  bul  Sir  Simon  Rochdale.  But  »  *•* 
)-oungcr  Mathews  such  characters  as  Charles  Surface  and  T«* 
Shufflcton  were  allotted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  a  JOfl  « 
\t\iTa\  ryjht.     He  did  not  inherit  his  father's  repertory,  altlKitcli  *" 
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cnraUicd  ihc  patemal  l'e.it  of  "  doubling  '*  the  parts  of 
rSir  FicUiii  Plagiary  in  "The  Crilic:"  being  probably 
*9an  to  hti  Kmor  as  Faff  iuid  inferior  as  Sir  Fretful.  But  he 
*w  ipptaied,  it  Deed  hardly  lie  said,  a«  Mawworm,  as  Caleb 
WBB,  ts  Cftlcb  Pipkin,  as  Falstaff,  as  Don  \fanucl,  as  Trinculo, 
■t,  Apinera  in  wlucli  ihe  elder  Mathews  won  vay  great 
WMk.  No  ikxht  the  son  possessed  much  of  his  father's  skill  as 
*  "w,  I  fKnooaioc  irr  lUustraior  of  eccentric  character,  a  singer  of 
**«  «it  called  "  pBttrt "  songs—he  had  often  found  sj-mpathetic 
''^hy«cr-  r  'riring  ami  omnging  the  "At  Homes"  of  the 

.WBcaiBc,  ,  ii  one  tiroc,  ivitfi  the  assislaiicc  of  his  second 

i)xd  an  entertainment  very  much  of  the  patemal  pattern, 
fiune  a(  Ouriea  Mathews  the  Second,  however,  aroa 
^  Oft>  and  achicvoDRits  which  were  pciTuliarly  and  indciicndentlj 
'  **  Mn.    Hii  sucocES  ms  of  a  personal  and  individual  sort,  and 
tolc  ijr  nothing  to  preceding  excrtiom  and  euunples;     His 
an  mctor  was  not  founded  upon  the  method  of  any  other 
light  comedian — the  lightest  of  light 

—   ...:iii-;lt  to  classify  his  art  in  relation   lo  the 

of  ofthen  or  to  estahUAhed  technical  conventions.     He  was  dis- 

I  far  ar       vi%"ai:ity.  nti  air)-  grace,  an  alert  gaiety 

c  _    .  _ .    :  _:n:i:  the  effect  of  fascination.     Elegance 

a  curiously  combined  ran  hardly  have  been  seen  upon 

:  ocept  in  ih»  tnuance.     No  doubt  th(.Te  was  a]wa)*s  risk  of 

;»lmiratiua  not  90  much  to  the  art  of  thecomedian  as  to  the 

[  csdcnnDcntfi  of  the  man i  and  il  must  often  luve  hap[>cned  that 

Matbew*  was  ap; '  '  '     '    '1       ,  .inctliliig  uliich  he  coulrl 

bdp  betng.  .  it  must  not  !><;  assumed 

<Nilya|)pcaf  In  hit  own  character,  nrihai  his  clforts  upon 

■lacked  variety.    Certain  grsccR  of  manner  peculiar  to  himself 

•riMiT  wholly  flitrard ;   but  hi«  power   of  reprcsenialion 

■  1  ami  fintJklicU  portraits  of  personag* 

(v.r.i^.Tcam  nnd  Sir  Hugh  F.viinj," 

'  and  Dazfic,  Young  Wilding 

ti  hcioc* ot  "  ihc  Uay  of  Reclconing  "  and  "  Black 

'  If.  oanK  no  otlietv    (By  the  wiry,  1  may  proffer  a  doubt  as  to 

T  Maihewt  could  hove  successfully  rcpreunted  any 

i-tjT-.fTiim. ) 

flt*-  7Tt^  PecctnUir.  1803,  Charles  Mathews,  senior,  wrote 

^ha  Litddield,  of  the  Council  OfBce:— 

►  iv  '   ciniuii".ic  pleaiui.    '  n  j-ou  that  I  aro  thi 

at  i  . .  .  .      .  I   am   ha.,  ml   measure. 
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would  not  be  a  father  ? ' "  In  due  season  the  fine  boy  was  c\ 
"Charles,"  after  his  father,  and  "James," after  his  grandlatber- 
respeclabk  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  holding  rigidly  CaJ»'iiuJtic 
opinions.  It  was  decided  forthwith  that  Charles  James  MalhwR 
should  become  a  clergyman,  "  if  he  inclined  to  that  profession  ob 
attaining  an  age  to  choose  for  himself" — an  important  stipulatiott. 
The  father  had  Innj;  home  among  a-rtain  uf  his  friends  the 
nicknanie  of  "  Stick."  because  of  llie  original  slenderness  of  hti 
form  and  the  stiffness  of  his  mien  i  as  a  consequence,  Voung  Chailo 
James  was  soon  playfully  called  "Twig;"  while  upon  the  littie 
rustic  cottage  at  Colney  Hatch,  in  which  he  passed  his  earliest  yani 
the  title  of  "  Twig  Halt  "  was  be-^tnwcd.  "  The  Twig  wa«  slight  and 
drooped  in  London  air,"  ^vritcs  his  mother;  and  she  proceeds  10 
relate  how  TJston  the  comedian  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  "Twij 
Hail,"  and  'IVig's  especial  favourite  as  a  plajiellow.  The)'  »-at 
often  to  be  seen  earnestly  engaged  in  the  game  of  "'  hide  and  seek,' 
Liston  flitting  from  gooseberry  bush  to  gooseberry  bu-sb,  and  tlw 
tiny  child  toddling  and  peering  after  him.  "  I  could  not  sivppressa 
laugh,"  writes  Mrs.  Mathews,  "  when  I  saw  the  bigger  boy,  as  be 
crouched  down  quite  unconscious  of  a  witness  of  bis  grave  amus^ 
ment,  draw  out  his  snuff  box  and  take  a  pinch  of  siiufT  to  heighiai 
his  cnjoymenl."  Mrs.  Mathews,  as  Miss  J  ackson,  a  pupil  of  Mktud 
Kelly,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  "supported  the  first  fine 
of  singing  "  in  the  theatrical  company  of  Talc  U'ilkinson  at  York. 

Charles  James  was  [jrescntly  placed  upon   the  foundation  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School   by   Mr.  Silvester,  aftcnrards  Sir  Jobo 
Silvester,  the  Recorder  of  London,  a  valued  friend  of  the 
Tliis  wus  about   iSij.      lie  boarded  with   the  Reverend 
Cherry,  the  head-master  of  the  school,  an  arrangement  ticemcd  1 
of  marked  advantage  lo  the  boy,  seeing  that  he  was  stilt  intended  I 
the  Church.    But  it  bccjune  nccessar>',  his  health  continuing  ddicilf. 
and  confinement  in  the  heart  of  London  alTccting  him  injurioulri- 
tojilacc  him  under  the  care  uf  Dr.  Richardson,  whose  private  semUWT* 
in  the  Clapham   Road,  already  contained    the  sons  of  Ch»A* 
Kemble,  Young,  Terry,  and  Liston.     It  was  about  rSig,  tJuite 
youth,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  his  parents,  avowed  hi*  deKitlo 
become   an    architect      Instead    of  proceeding    10    one   of  4e 
nnivcrsitios,  therefore,  to  complete  his  education,  he  was  articled  fc* 
four  years  to  Piigin,  tlie  architect,  with  whom,  in  furtherance  of  «^ 
studies,  he  journeyed  to  Paris. 

Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  young  Mathews  seems  to 
distinguisiicd  himself  as  an  amateur  actor.     In  tSz3  he  appcamll 
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Open  House,  Uic  pcrfonoanrc  being  of  a  private  kind, 
Hn  tie  pfueaud  a  sncccrssful  imiution  01'  Perlet,  the  £unous 
Frad)  ooncdUn.  It  was  uid,  indeed,  thai  the  AkiH  and  humout^ 
^^ifbytd  upon  thii  occuion  brought  him  the  offer  of  an  engage* 
■oibiiii  the  manager  of  the  French  plays  in  l.ondon.  In  1833  he 
^''"mmrirrt  Lon]  DIessington  to  Ireland,  and  aftcnvards  to  NapU 
^  hsdifatp  at  ihb  time  was  pTofessing  to  be  a  liberal  patron 
"tiiitccagc ;  but  a  projected  new  nunuon  to  be  built  upon  his 
"Ot'      ■■■  ■■       1,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  with  Charlc 

'to'  1 :,   Ifvcd   only  as  a   paper  edifice,  neve 

"Totl  the  subuantialiiy  of  sitones  or  of  briclcs.  It  was  during  his 
"*}BB>'  rowknce  with  Lurd  and  Latiy  BIcssiagton  at  the  Palaxju 
■fciAji,  Naples,  that  the  young  man,  fccUng  himself  aJTrontcd  by 
'^Riii  obacmtions  of  Count  d'Oruy,  sent  a  clullcngc  to  thai 
*'VB^  aobloBan ;  lor  in  those  days  the  duello  wa^  still  supposed  tu 
*^  1  MR  of  wlicc  to  aggrieved  honour.  No  hostile  meeting 
•*ipUcc,h6#c*ef ;  upon  the  inienention  of  Lord  Blessington,  the 
^9w  luatened  to  make  all  requisite  apologies  to  the  ruffled  architect, 
^dc  maftcT  wa*  really  mtIous  whilu  it  lasted. 

AAd  twu  years  tnoic  or  less  UMduou.s  exercise  of  hi^  profession 
ID  E«|laiMl  and  Wala,  varied  by  Itter^Lry  and  musical  essays  m 
tprd  ID  hit  Eitbcr'a  **At  Homes,"  und  the  composition  of  the 
(lopKlu  wof;   c'  '  Charles   Mathews,  with  his 

head  JaiBc*  d  i  ^.        .    .  '    ^^^  ttT  Italy,  still  bent  upon 

acfadoctwal  uudies  and  improvement,  fiui  at  Florence  he  took  a 
pnaaCBC  pan  in  the  private  theatricals  given  by  Ix>rd  Nonuanby, 
piqrid  X  2TT^T  variety  uTchamcter^  buih  a  theatre  far  the  amateurs, 
•adc-  I  a  dro}tt<ci»c  for  iL     At  Venice  be  sufTered  from  a 

•vaku  iiU' ».  of  fcvLf.    " '"■         was  tix  tnonths  in  bed  at  Venice," 
fcr- rantl'rr,  "  an-J  ■  same  jK:riod  in   England."    The 

,  lunty  young  gcntlcnun  doomed  to  nearly  a  year 
-t-ytorn  would  have  detained  him  still  longer 
m  ikKir  .  indeed,  that  it  w-a»  certain  death  for  him  to 

«ffrif^  Ut  tna-te.     He  revolved  that  he  nnuld  die  on  the  road  if  It 

Mna^-^-  ' '■"  ' '"  '""lid  auurcUly  iiuikc  ail  cfTurt  10  sec  his 

y^ar  ic.    He  {nirchased  a  travclling-carrMgc, 

\m  «fe.  .'1.  and,  altcnilt-d  by  N.iiiini,  his  faithful 

Italia-  1'  complialicd  his  weary  jomiiey  of  four- 

ise«  >--  aeteen  di^     His  fiithcr  wrote  of  hun  to  a 

Insa^  '>;geratcd  case  ol*  paralysis 

the  corpse  was  animaicd 
I  BUdked  |«a  of  an  Italian  servant  brought  him  home  like 
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a  poitmonteau  or  any  other  piece  of  goods.  ...  It  ms  the 
afHicting  sight  I  ever  experienced  to  sec  him  lifted  from  the  cania^. 
The  only  evidence  of  the  body  being  animate  was  the  sound  of  fail 
dear  voice  otleting  up  thanksgiving  to  God  fot  having  graated  bin 
strength  to  reach  home."  It  was  eight  months  before  the  fatbct, 
UTiting  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spcidell,  was  able  to  record  his  woods 
and  delight  at  the  complete  recovery  of  the  invalid :  "  You  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  dear  Charles  surprised  his  mother  and  me  by 
meeting  or  rather  running  to  us  without  a  stick ! " 

A  little  lattT  and  Charles  Mathews  obtained  the  appointment  o( 
district  surveyor.  This  is  how  Mr.  Cyrus  Jay,  solicitor,  has  DOttd 
the  event  in  his  volume  of  Reminiscences:  "Once  when  a  jtmug 
roan  I  attended  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  ClerkcnwcII,  with  im 
barristers.  ...  I  observed  that  something  was  going  to  take  place 
by  su  many  m»giAlrates  being  pie^ent,  aud  I  soon  Icamt  that  thee 
was  an  election  of  a  district  surveyor  for  Hacluiejf.  There  *we 
many  candidates,  ami  among  them  Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  I|  wati 
very  pleasing  sight  lo  see  the  venerable  chairman  (Franas  Coofl, 
Esq.)  leave  ihc  bench  lo  give  his  vote  at  a  quarter  to  foitr,  for  the 
poll  closed  at  four  o'clock  ;  but  something  astonished  me  a  gnal 
deal  moie,  and  that  was  \.o  see  liim  followed  by  the  sixieen  po&cc 
magistrates,  who,  along  with  the  venerable  chairman  whom  dwjr 
greatly  esteemed  and    respected,    one   and  all    voted   for  Cbldei 

'Malhews,  which  selHed  the  contest,  and  Charles  Mathews  was  dlly 
elected.  One  of  thi;  unsuccessful  candidates  said  lo  roc,  *  He  will 
not  hold  the  appointment  a  month,  for  he  can  make  more  moncjr  ia 
a  week  than  he  will  by  his  saLar)'  at  Hackney.'  And  so  it  eventuD^ 
turned  out,"  &c  It  was  of  the  district  of  Bow  and  Eeihnal  Grwc. 
not  of  Hackney,  that  he  became  the  surveyor,  retaining  the  appoii 
ment  for  some  six  years. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  December  1835,  that  Charles 
made  his  first  appearance  on  tlie  stage  as  an  actor  by  profe: 
Meanwhile  he  hid  contributed  to  the  theatre  various  plays, 
lions  from  the  French,  *' The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  "The 
JcBier,"  and  "  My  Wife's  Mother,"  among  them,  and  he  was  atdiirf 
with  "  The  Black  Riband,"  described  as  one  of  the  most  attriow 
and  best  wrinen  stories  in  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  for  1834  ;  ftml* 
he  bad  figured  as  an  amateur  aclor  at  Wobuni,  playmg  ^fr.  'Sw^ 
in  "Simpson  and  Co.,"  with  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  as  Mis.  Sis 
and  for  a  while  had  undertaken  his  late  father's  share  in  die 
ment  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.     An  erroneous  opinion  prevailed  Wj 

Ac  bdd  oo\y  waited  for  hia  (atbet's  death  to  adopt  the  die 


rofession,  the  step  being  directly  opposed  to  the  parental  wishes. 
'The  cldtrr  Mathuws  was  indeed  credited  with  a  declaration  that  "  not 
even  a  dog  of  his  should  set  foot  upon  the  stage."  But  the  &ct  was 
that  for  some  time  before  his  death  the  father  had  fully  recognised 
his  son's  histrionic  skill  and  capacity,  had  perceived,  too,  the  slen- 
Uemess  of  his  chances  of  prospering  as  an  architect,  and  had  recom* 
mended  him  to  become  an  actor  in  earnest.  The  venture  was  made 
at  last  with  some  suddenness,  however.  He  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
'Ilieatre,  ihen  under  the  management  of  ^fadame  Vestiis,  after  little 
more  than  a  fortnight's  preparation,  as  George  Rattleton  in  *'  The 
Hump-backed  Lover,"  a  tittle  comedy  of  French  origin,  which  he 
had  specially  altered  to  suit  his  own  purposes  and  in  "  The  Old  and 
:|  Young  Stager,"  a  piece  written  for  the  occasion  by  Leman  Rede,  in 
which  Lision  also  took  part,  delaying,  it  was  said,  his  own  farewell  of 
I  ifae  stage  that  he  might  introduce  and  assist  the  son  of  his  old  ]>)ay- 
L  feUow.  The  5ucce:>5  of  the  new  actor  was  most  uiKjuestionable. 
^H^  Mis  ffUrfr  was  bailed  with  thunders  of  applause,"  writes  a  critic  of 
^H|fat:  time  ;  "  his  lather's  merits  were  not  forgotten,  and  his  o^vn  soon 
^Htaasal  the  shouts  to  l>c  redoubled  tilt  the  roof  rang."  As  George 
^^  Katileton,  he  played  with  lively  case,  treading  the  stage  with  the 
unembarrassed  confidence  of  a  practised  actor,  speaking  and  looking 
"like  a  man  of  sense  and  a  gendeman."  His  singing,  wc  arc  told, 
wai  excellent,  being  aided  by  "a  rapid  and  clear  enunciatioii--the 
family  peculiarity,"  In  the  second  play  he  scctns  to  ha*'e  carefully 
reproduced  his  father's  manner.  "Tim  Topple,  the  Tiger,  a  cha- 
racter  of  the  broadest  farce,  soon  told  us  whose  son  he  was.  We 
iBcegniscd  in  a  mument  the  comic  timber  out  of  which  he  was  hewed. 
*A  chip  of  the  old  block,' vociferated  a  hmidied  glad  voices,  &c" 
The  dialogue  was  of  the  punning  sort,  then  much  in  favour.  "  The 
liits,  many  and  good,  were  conve)-cd  in  st-igc-coach  phra.scolog}',  with 
»  occasitwal  sprinkling  of  St.  Giles's  Greek,  but  applicable  to  the 
*tase  that  goes  without  wheels,  past  and  present-  All  th.it  bore 
*fcrence  lo  the  sun  wliich  had  for  ever  set,  and  that  which  had  just 
'i*co,  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  audience  and  applauded  to  the 
**-ba  At  the  conclusion  the  call  for  Mr.  Mathews  w.is  universal. 
He  came  forward,  led  most  cordially  by  the  glorious  '  old  stager," 
•*io.  rich  in  laurels  himself,  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  youthful  sou  of 
^  friend."  Charles  Mathews  remained  a  member  of  the  OlymiMc 
^**^pany,  appearing  in  a  variety  of  plays,  counting  among  them  his 
*ti  tuce*  of  "The  Ringdoves,"  "Why  did  you  die?"  "Truth." 
iic  would  be  an  Actor,"  &c.  He  won  much  applause  also  as 
'*rid  BrtMni  ia  Mr.  Planchd's  "Court  Favour."  and  as  Chcrubitw 
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in  *'  The  Two  Figaros,"  an  adapUtion  of  a  comedy  by  M.  Maildeji 
first  played  at  the  Knui^U  in  1794,  reintroducinf);  the  chanaenof 
Hcaumarchais  after  a  supposed  lapse  of  sixteen  years.  Thus  Chen- 
bino  appears  as  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  the  Countess  Alnavin 
is  the  mother  of  a  marriageable  daughter.  At  this  time  the  Olympic 
was  only  licensed  for  the  peifomiancc  of  "  burlettas,"  and  could  M 
lawfully  present  cnlertainiiieiUs  of  much  pretence.  A  critic  likened 
the  theauc  10  "  a  fashionable  confectioner's  &hop,  where,  althot^h  ttt 
cannot  absolutely  make  n  dinner,  one  may  enjoy  a  most  agreeabk 
refection,  fousi-tting  of  jellies,  rhcesc-cakes,  custards,  and  such  tiiAa 
1t{^t  as  air  sen'cd  upon  ihc  best  Dresden  china  in  the  tnost  ekgUt 
style."  Madame  Vcstris  was  ihe  first  1-ondon  manager  who  s<m^ 
with  the  aid  of  choice  fittings  .ind  decorations,  to  give  the  »tajc  ik 
refined  aspect  of  a  drawing-room. 

On  the  21st  of  March  1S3S,  Charles  Mathews,  much  to  the  t 
Biemation  of  his  friends,  was  married  to  Madame  Vcstris  at 
Church  of  St.  .Mary  .\bbots,  Kensington.  HTie  mfinagemeot  cf  1 
Olympic  was  etttrustcd  to  tlie  friendly  hands  of  Mr.  Planch^  tndl 
newly  married  couple  cro8s.ed  the  Atlantic  bent  upon  a  theatrical  Wf 
through  the  United  States.  They  were  not  well  received  in  Aroena 
however :  their  adventure  resulted,  indeed,  in  something  vet7  Ik 
failure.  It  may  have  been  that  their  histrionic  method  wuW 
unconventional,  that  the  plays  in  which  they  appeared  were  Uiol 
substantial,  to  &uit  the  iiomewhat  crude  tastes  of  the  American  | 
but  more  probably  there  was  a  predisposition  to  view  coldly  an  1 
with  whose  fame  scandal  had  been  very  busy,  and  whose 
offered  many  opportunities  for  reproach.  In  America  it  had 
usual  to  inquire  perhaps  too  curiously  into  the  private  lives  of  I 
artists  seeking  public  applause.  Madame  Vcstris  and 
Mathews  returned  to  England,  disappointed  perhaps,  btit  llf  I 
means  disheartened.  In  r 839  they  entered  upon  the -m 
of  Covent  Garden  'I'hcatre,  which  Macrcady  had  just  vacated. 

Ccnainly  they  conducted  their  new  and  arduous  cnt< 
singular  spirit  and  liberality.     But  management  of  the  patent ' 
in  those  days  vtzi  almost  ;i  sure  road  to  ruin  ;  lessee  aficr  loietl 
retired  from  the  field  to  mourn  hLs  losses  in  private,  or  to 
bis  misfortunes  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.     The  Knglish 
not  in  favour  with  fashion  ;  the  Court  gave  little  countenance! 
to  Italian  operas  and   French    plays.      For  three  seasons 
Mathews  and  Madame  Vestris  carried  on  the  contest  *-ith 
Jd  a  parting  addicts  to  the  audience,  delivered  on  the  30th  Apnl  il 
the  manager  described  the  experiences  of  his  wife  and  btmdfl 
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nnection  with  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  **  My  partner  and  I  have  been 
1  directors  for  three  years,  during  which  lime  we  have  endeavoured, 

much  personal  and  [jccuniaiy  sacrifice,  lu  sow  the  seeds  of  that 
ilid  prosperity  which  wc  hoped  would  one  day  manifest  itself  in 
smanent  satisfaction  to  you  and  in  a  golden  harvest  to  ourselves  ; 
at,  alas  for  'the  mutability  of  human  affairs  ! '  our  fim  season  was 
fCTcly  sowing — our  second  little  more  llian  hoeing — and  though  the 
lird  has  been  growing,  we  nnust  leave  to  other  hands  the  fourth, 
bich  might  have  beeu  our  inuwing."  Charles  Mathews,  involved 
>  the  amount  of  ^30,000,  sought  relief  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
'Min,  and  obtained  ■'  the  benefit  of  the  acl. '  Ihc  theatre  had  been 
■pen  for  three  years  at  a  nightly  loss,  it  appeared,  of  ^21  diiring  the 
iret  season,  ^lo  in  the  secont),  and  ^41  in  the  third  !  Yei  the 
public  had  been  offered  entertainments  of  special  excellence  and 
great  variety.  To  a  modem  impresario,  with  his  long  "  runs,"  his  un- 
tlunging  programme,  and  his  smalt  troop  of  players,  the  proceedings 
at  Covent  Garden  from  1839  to  1842  must  seem  most  amazing.  The 
company  was  of  great  strength ;  the  lessee  and  his  wife  were  supported 
ty^Villiam  Farren,  Barlley,  George  Vnndenhoff,  John  Cooper,  Walter 
«cy,  F.  Matthews,  Granby,  Harlcy,  Meadows,  Wigaii,  IJroiighani, 
Stib)'.  Jjland,  ami  W.  H.  Payne;  by  Mrs.  Nesbilt,  Mrs,  Glover,  Mrs. 
'".  Ijcj',  Miss  Cooper,  Mrs.  Selby,  Mrs.  Brougham,  Mrs,  Bland  ;  ami 
■1  optralic  company  that  included  Adelaide  Kemble.  and  Messre. 
Harrison  Horrani,  Strctton,  r.efHcr,&c.  Amongst  the  new  plays  pro- 
"•CftJ  were  Jerrold's  "  Bubbles  of  the   Day,"  Sheridan  Knowles's 

OH  Maids,"  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Legend  of  Florence,"  Mr.  Boucicault's 

Ifindon  Assurance."  and  a  second  comedy,  "  The  Irish  Heircs-s" 
■Wh  ihc  same  pen,  which  lived  but  for  two  nights;  of  farces,  ballets, 
P^tomimes,  and  spectacles,  there  was  no  tack ;   the  operas  of 

f'oima,"  "  Elena  Uberti,"  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  and  **  La  Son- 
^bula"'  were  presented  to  introduce  Miss  Kemble  to  an  Enghsh 
"tfifloce;  and  the  following  jjlays  were  revived  with  liberal  provision 
^  appropriate  scenery  and  costumes : — "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 

■Pdsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "  Romeo  and 
""Bet,"  "Comus,"  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,"  "  \Vivcs  as  they 
****  and  Maids  as  they  are,"  "  She  would  and  she  would  not,"  "  The 
'^andc'itine  Marriage,"  "The  Critic,"  "  Rivals."  "School  for  Scandal," 
'^&c  It  may  be  added,  that  for  six  nights  in  the  se.ison  of  1832-40 
•>*rles  Kemble  returned  to  the  suge  by  royal  command,  the  managc- 
^t  profiting  to  the  amount  of  ^^1,500, 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  period  of  Charles  Mathews's 
■trionic  career.    He  was  at  this  tim*^  ladeed,  most  ventiueaoiae  in 
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,  r^;ard  to  new  impersonationss,  and  greatly  extended  his  rcpcnoiyrf 
parts.  He  stepped  from  biirlclla  into  legitimate  comedy,  repicwnl- 
iDg  not  merely  the  heroes  of  Sheridan,  Charleis  Surface  and  Puff— a 
the  "  Rivals"  he  was  content  to  play  Fag— but  achieving  grea,t  succcs 
(u  the  Slender  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Micluel  Feruz  of  Beaumoat  wl 

.  Fletcher,  the  AUU  of  Gibber  and  tite  Sir  Wilful  Witwoud  of  Conffevt 
After  the  disasters  at  Covcnt  Garden  he  retreated  nith  hU  wife  u 
Drury  Line,  then  opening  under  the  management  of  Macready  But 
here  difficulties  arose  touching  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  salaricsofaS 
the  company;  and  then  Madame  Veslris  felt  herself  unable  to  MWfl 
the  character  of  Venus  in  a  revival  of  Drydcn's  "  King  Arthur,"  with 
l*urrcll's  music.  In  truth,  the  comedians  were  not  comfoitaUc 
under  the  direction  of  the  tragedian.  Accordingly  they  quined 
Macrcady  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by  ^^^.  Webster  at  ik 
Haymarket. 

The  interregnum  of  five  years  occurring  bctHcen  the  dosing  oT 
Covent  Garden  in  1842  and  the  opening  of  the  Lyceum  uEkdcr  lb 
management  of  Madame  V'cstris  in  1847  was  by  no  means  uncvcntfiiL 
For  one  thing  Charles  Mathews  had  again  to  petition  for  legal  leBtf 
in  regard  to  his  pecuniary  liabilities,  although  but  eighteen  Duaib 
had  elapsed  since  he  left  the  Insolvent  Court  "as  free  as  airtobe^ 
tilt:  wucid  a  new  luan,"  us  he  dciicribed  himself  in  a  public  adtei 
to  bis  crcditurs.     For  he  took  the  world  into  his  coofideiKc:  b< 
was  anxiou-s  that  his  position  should  be  generally  underetood.    Ur 
had,  it  appeared,  renewed  obligations  which  his  first  insolvency  hal 
legally  cancelled;  and  then  he   had  failed  in  his  undertaking  lo  [Oj 
certain  instalments  out  of  tiic  professional  earnings  of  lumseUondta 
wife    A  sum  of  ^900  he  had  sent  up  to  Ix^ndon  from  the  pcofiiat 
on  tliis  account;  but,  as  he  avowed,  the  "mouths  of  his  dcTOWe* 
seemed  to  open  wider  and  wider  in  proportion  to  ibe  magnitude  rfA* 
food  provided."     He  nevertheless  expressed  a  hope  that  byputtV 
aside  ^1,300  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  weekly  instalments  into  tbr 
hands  of  a  liuscee,  he  might  satisfy  the  largest  portion  of  the  nfid^ 
increasing  debt,  "hourly  swelling  with  hideous  law  costs  and yz*m 
Interest."  This  arrangt:ment  was  defeated,  however,  by  the  impitkn** 
of  his  creditors,  who  continued  to  bring  actions  against  htm,  to  ttntf 
him  into  prison,  and  executions  into  his  house.     To  avoid  arreil'' 
to  fulfil  1)15  duties  to  the  public,  his  managers,  and  his  crcdhontb^ 
selves^  he  liad  been,  as  he  said,  driven  to  subterfuges  for  wfa>c&  ^ 
despised  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  entrance  to  and  extlft^ 
the  theatres  at  which  he  had  been  engaged.    ''  In  short,"  lie  condu^ 
"(oi  a  yesu  and  a  lulf  bave  I  been  harassed,  censured,  sued,  inaM. 
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lectured,  and  drained  of  every  fardiiny  I  ccmltl  muster,  earn,  or  borrow, 
and  no  one  debt  seems  maicrially  reduced  by  it;  interest  and  law  will 
swaJlow  up  cverjlhing.  .;..  All  1  can  say  is,  I  have  douc  my  best; 
I  am  driven  from  my  home  and  my  profession,  to  neither  of  which 
I  am  dclcnninod  will  I  return  until  I  can  present  myself  befort:  the 
public  freely  and  independently  as  F  have  always  done." 

Ii  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  actor  did  not  find  his  difficulties 
enduring:;  or  insupportable,  and  that  heduLy  continued  his  jirofcssional 
exertions.     For  some  seasons  he  was  included  with  his  wife  in  the 
company  at  the  Haymarket  under  Mr.  Webster's  rule    'I'be  year 
1844  saw  the  production  of  the  prize  comedy  concerning  which 
much    excitement    prevailed    among    the    theatrical   pubJic.      Mr. 
Webster  had  offered  a  prize  of  jQ^oq  for  the  best  comedy  that 
should  be  scut  to  the  Haymarket  I'hvatre,  a  committee  of  dramatists 
and  actors  being  appointed  to  examine  and  pronounce  judgment 
in  the  DUltcr.     The  manager's  intentions   were  of  ihv   best,  and 
ibe   sum  named  was  held  to  be   a  handsome  price  to  pay  for 
an  original  five-act  comedy   in   those  days.      Nearly  a   hundred 
comedies  weie  fons'arded  to  the  cDmmiilec,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  authors  tendering  their  works    for 
examination.     Tlic    prixe    was  awarded  in   respect  of  a  comedy 
entitled  "Quid  pro  Quo,  or  the  Day  of  Dupe^,"  wliich  proved  to  be 
ittcn  by  Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  the  well-known  and  fashionable  novelist 
that  date.     Possibly  it  was  perceived  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews 
It  greater  expectation  had  been  raised  in   regard  to  the  prize 
comedy  than    its  representation    could    satisfy.      They   prudently 
^declined  the  parts  of  Captain  Sippet,  a  weaker  Uazale,  and  Lady 
Kivers,  a  more  vapid  Grace  Harkaway,  which  the  committee 
re<iucMed    them  to  accept,  and  the   tharacters  were  thercCore 
led  by  Mr.  Buckstonc  and  Miss  JuUa  Bennett.    "  Quid  pro 
Quo"  was  condemned  by  tlic  audience  in  the  most  une(]uivocal 
iotL     It  lingered  for  a  few  nights  upon  the  scene;  Mrs.  Nisbett 
thought  to  be  delightful  a.s  an   Eton  boy  l^ird    Beltamoiit,  and 
Ellentactiitg  wasconoibuted  by  Mrs.  Glover,  by  Fanen,  and  Strick- 
1,  and  Mrs.  Uumby  ;  but  Uic  fact  of  the  Failure  of  the  prize  comedy 
>uld  not  be  concealed  or  controverted.     Nor  did  Mrs.  Gore  mend 
>  by  declaring  that "  Quid  pro  Quo  "  had  been  crushed  because 
sex  by  the  opposiuon  of  rival  dramatists  connected  with  the 
,  as  dramatic  critics,  who  had  previously  condemned  for  a  like 
)n  the  plays  of  Lady  Dacrc,  Lady   Emmclinc  Wortlcy,  and 
11U   Baillic-     In  truth,  "Quid   pro  Quo  "failed  because  of  its 
less  and  \Tilgarity:  it  was  w-rittcn   apparently  in  emulation  of 
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•'  Lcmdon  Assurance,"  but  ii  exhibited  little  of  ihe  *-ii  or  ihe  skill  in 
Stage  srtirice  of  tUai  successful  work. 

In  1S44,  Ch;Lrles  Matliews,  wlio  shone  so  often  as  the  Englisi 
representative  of  parts  sustained  iu  Paris  by  Arnal,  Ravel,  Lci-assoi, 
and  BuuITt?,  sauntered   into  the  repertory  of  I'Vcdcric  Lemaitfc,  Jnl 
ventured  to  appear  at  the    Hayntarkct  in  an  .idaptation  of  "Dob 
Cfl?sar  de  liazan."      As  the  hero  of  this  French   inelodranu,  the 
Knglish   comedian  certainly   fiiniislicd  warrant  for  the  charge  » 
often  brought  against  his  histrionic  metiiod  tliut  "  it  wanted  we^" 
It  was  found  that  he  liad  all  Dun  Ca;sar's  levity;  nothing  ofbtt 
gravity.     But  in  another  play  borrowed  from  the  French,  the  vsss 
obtained  one  of  his  greatest  successes  :  his  Sir  Charles  ColdstroB 
in  *'Used  up"  greatly  pleased  the  public,  and  continued  for  nuaj 
y^ears  to  be  one  of  his  roost  admired  impersonations.    Anal  bil 
"  created "  the  part,  and  the  play  underwent  adaptation  at  otiw 
theatres  as  a  farce  for  the  low-comedy  purposes  of  Wright  or  Kcdej. 
But  Mathews's  perfoimance  owed  little  or  nothing  to  Anal ;  d* 
character  of  Sir  Charles   Coldstream,  the  languid  En^sh  dudf, 
elegant  of  aspect  and  nianacr,  supcriuie  of  dress,  sublimely  caJoitf 
spcecli,  corresponded  only  in  regard  to  certain  of  his  adventmi 
w  iih  the  hero  of  "  L'Homme  Blase."     The  ^idapution  had  1)» 
made  originally    by    Mr.  Boucicault,    who   had   given    in   the  tilk 
of   "  Bored    to    Ucath  ■"  hut    Mr.    Mathews  so  amended  and  •■ 
broidcrcd   it,    thnt   finally  he  claimed  it  as  his  own,  at  the  rii 
of  a  lawsuit  with  Mr.  Webster,  who  professed,  to  own  the  copyqtl 
of  the  English  play,     liut  it  was  soon  manifest  that,  whoever  miff 
be  responsible  for  the  adaptation  or  possessed  of  its  cop^-right,  tlA 
was  but  one  possible  Sir  Charles  Coldstream.     For  a  little  1** 
Mr.  Webster  himself,  in  assertion  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  ngte 
essayed  the  impersonation;  but  the  public  did  not  encourajfe* 
experiment.    Recognised  as  an  excetleiu  actor,  it  was  also  felt  tiulk 
«-as  not  exhibiting  himself  to  advantage  tn  the  part  of  Sir  Qmb 
Coldstream,  the  peculiar  possession  of  Charles  Mathews, 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  Boucicault  produced  his  secoadW 
comedy,  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  a  production,  ho***^ 
falling  (ar  short  of  the  merits  of  "  London  Assurance,"  tb«^ 
composed  of  similar  ingredients,  and  finding  occujution  for  a 
company  of  comedians,  including  the  original  representatiiT*  of  ■ 
Harcourt  Courtly,  Grace  Karkaway,  Mark  Meddle,  and  ItaJ** 
10  name  no  more.  Recognised  .is  only  a  poor  rclaiion  of  ihc  '* 
work,  resembling  it  chiefly  in  regard  to  its  worst  qualiues,  '"■ 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts"  pleased  for  a  season,  and  aqr 
reckoned  as  of  very  supchoi  Torta  \o  v\\t  W.\«:i  cotnedirt  if  *' 
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w    hand,  such   as   "The    Irish    Heiress,"   "The    School    for 
leming,"  "Alma  Mater,"  "  Mr.  Peter  Piper,"  "  Love  in  a  Maze," 
,  which  enjoyed  no  long  life  upon  the  stage,  and  are  now  Jittle 
lembered.      In   the   following  season   Mr.  and    Mrs.   Mathews 
red  as  the  first  rci»rcscntativcs  of  Felix  Goldihumb  and,  Bessie 
in  Douglas  Jcrrold's  "Time  Works  Wonders"' — his  best  and 
successful  comedy,  making  ample  amends  by  its  excess  of  wit 
ly  de6cieiKies  of  dramitic  construction  and  interest.    U  cannot 
Md,  however,  that  Jen-old  was  altogether  successful  in  providing 
tries  Mathews  with  suitable  characters  or  with  complete  oppor- 
ities  for  histrionic  display.     The  actor  was  not  seen  at  his  best 
ler  as  Captain  Smoke  in  "  Bubbles  of  the  Day,"  or  as  Felix 
Idlhuinb,  who  is  less  connected  tliaii  the  more  serious  Clarence 
rman  with  the  interest  of  "Time  Works  Wonders."     Jerrold  was 
«  to  employ  Charles  Mathe\vs  merely  as  the  light  comedian  of 
ttion.     Rut  he  %ras  much  more  than  this.     Throughout  his 
r,  indeed,  ilie  actor  might  reasonably  have  Lomplained  of  the 
lU  puns  taken  by  the  dramatists  to  supply  him  with  suitable 
^to  take  the  measure,  as  it  were,  of  his  histrionic  capacity.    His 
iption  of  Dazjilc,  e*'en,  had  been  something  of  an  accident :  the 
:ler  had  not  been  designed  for  him.    Dazzle  had  been  origlnaJly 
0'D.Tw.lc,  or  some  such  name  :  an  Irish  character  to  be  repre- 
by  T>Tone  Power,  probably. 
>uring    1846   and    ihc    following   year,   Charles   Mathews  and 
dame  Vcslris  fulfilled  engajjcmcnls  at  the   Princess's  and  other 
J,  the  lady  taking  leave  of  her  provincial  fnends  before  the 
of  the  Lyceum  under  her  management  in  October  1847. 
[(oblic  often  amuses  itself  by  exafigerating  the  age  of  those 
lenlly  before  it ;  in  the  general  judgment  Madame  Vcstris 
imch  older  than  she  was  in  truth,  and  Charles  Mathews  was 
spoken  of  as  though  he  hail  married  his  mother.      Bidding 
to  the   Liverpool  public  in    1847,  Madame   Veslris  frankly 
ped  to  the  matter.     "  Believe  me,"  she  said,  "  my  health  rather 
^tny  inclination  induces  this  apparently  sudden  step.     Were  I, 
,  as  old  as  some  good  peojile  are  pleased  to  fancy  me,  I  ought 
retired  years  ago,  not  only  from  the  mimic  scene,  but  from 
le  of  life  itself.    The  trullv  is  that  1  have  been  long  before 
pblic,    thanks   to    the   kindness  of   the   public  ;    I    appc.ircd 
jtfcuously  before  it  at  an  c.-irlier  age  than  is  usual  ;  and  I  am 
I  venture  to  assert,  quite  superannuated."    She  declined  to 
publicly  her  csact  age,  however,  cluiming  the  privilege  of  hci' 
'  »nd  ^hc  concluded  with  a  request  that  tlic  support  she  bad  so 
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long  enjoyed  mi(;ht,  on  her  dosing  her  country  accounls  and  bd 
rcUKMuent  from  business  so  Cir,  be  extended  to  ber  "junini 
partner.'  "He  has  secured  for  himself  my  good  will,  and  lus,l 
trust,  entitled  himself  to  yours.  It  is  he,  therefore,  who  xHll  in  fB'J:-. 
undertake  tlie  travelling  department."  It  was  not  supposed  at  tJm 
time,  however,  that  he  would  ever  be  travelling  round  the  woHd. 

Bom  in  1 797,  Madame  Vesiris  was  but  six  years  older  than  hr 
husband.  As  t>hc  had  said,  she  had  been  loug  before  thcpubiic- 
She  had  married  the  worthless  Armand  Vestris  in  1813  ;  two  yean 
later  she  liad  sung  for  his  liencfit  .it  the  Italian  Opera  House  in  tkc 
Haymarket  in  Winter's  *'  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina."  Her  first  appli- 
ance on  the  English  stage  was  in  1820  at  Drury  I.anc,  when  ihc 
played  Lilla  in  Cobb's  opera  "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade."  .\naini 
Vestris  died  about  1835  ;  but  husband  and  n-ife  had  lived  aput  ^ina 
1816.  When  1  first  saw  the  lady  she  w.is  playing  Oberoo  tf 
Covert  Garden  in  a  most  poetically  ornate  re\ival  of  "  The  Mii- 
wmmer  Night's  Dream,"  with  much  music  interpolated  and  nuf 
scenic  illusions.  I  was  a  rhild  in  the  drcis-circlc  (there  woe  w 
stalls  then),  much  delighted  with  the  play,  yet  looking  fomn!  t* 
the  pantomime  which  was  to  follow,  and  whiclt  took  liberties,  I  tlsik. 
with  Horace  Walpole's  "Castle  of  Otranlo."  To  mc  that  repfr 
seataiive  of  Obcron,  wearing  a  glittering  suit  of  tiiry  golden  anno* 
crowned  by  a  cla-ssic  owquc  with  flowing  plumes,  was  a  viaoB  rf 
beauty,  wondrously  graceful  of  motion  and  musical  of  ^wd 
When  I  again  beheld  Madame  Vestris  some  few  years  later,  if  "■ 
with  more  critical  eyes,  and  time,  as  I  judged,  had  mcanwtiile  dt*'' 
stmiewhat  harshly  with  her ;  her  beauty  hod  waned  seriously.  Si 
should  hardly  have  essayed  the  part  of  the  youthful  schoolgirl  Bt* 
Tulip.  Her  looks  suffered,  I  think,  from  the  excess  of  art  emiio)''' 
to  preserve  them  ;  just  as  the  age  of  a  building  is  sonrtiiKi 
revealed  by  the  freshness  of  the  materials  employed  in  repiiiinf^ 
She  had  never  possessed  the  rcgularitj-  of  feature  and  repose  of  fcw 
which  may  long  iind  successfully  resist  the  insidious  unkindn**^ 
the  fleeting  years.  Hcraddrcssas  an  actress,  with  her  excellent  u* 
in  costume,  she  yet  retained,  of  course  ;  she  was,  as  ever,  bright 
glance,  lively  of  manner  ;  as  a  singer  she  could  stilt  Itc  heinl 
pleastiK,  and  she  gave  all  possible  point  to  the  speeches  st>c 
required  to  deliver — witty  herself,  she  relished  tlie  wit  of  othen ; 
actress  has  ever  spoken  better  than  she  did  such  lines  of  pi 
racetiousncH,  for  instance,  .is  Mr.  Plancht?  was  wont  to  indujc 
his  fairy  extra vaganzan.  But  she  did  not  look  young  ;  indcttt 
(Ae  sjcfc  of  her  husband  sVic  \ooVc*!  almo^x  o\4.    Bui  jbcii  he 
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with  such  amazing  sprightliness  his  burden  of  thirty-five  to  forty  years; 
an  adolescent  grace  and  buoyancy  remained  with  him  so  lot^ ;  time 
had  in  no  degree  rounded  his  shoulders  or  out-curved  his  waist- 
coat ;  he  was  always  youthfully  slim  of  form  and  elastic  of  movement. 
One  natural  defalcation  art  easily  remedied.  His  hair  had  thinned 
early  in  life.  What  a  collection  of  auburn  and  flaxen  wigs  he  must 
have  possessed  !  He  first  revealed  publicly  his  calvity,  converting 
it  to  the  uses  of  his  art,  when  he  first  played  Affable  Hawk  '*  with  his 
own  bald  head,"  as  people  said.  £ut  this  was  not  until  1850. 
Certain  earlier  of  his  performances  have  first  to  be  mentioned. 

DUTTON   COOK. 


T\  TR.  WHISTLKR'S  characteristic  pamphlet,  "W 
iVi  Ru!>kin :  Art  and  Art  Critics,"  expresses  forcibly 
verve,  views  upon  ihe  relations  between  the  critics  and  thi 
held  by  a  large  number  of  painicra,  who,  less  courageous, 
be  more  prudent,  than  lie,  arc  not  likel)'  to  publish  th 
world.  According  lo  Mr.  Whistler,  who  on  dnLwJn^ 
throws  away  the  sciibbard,  Ihc  critic  is  "  sacrilegiously  fan 
the  names  of  tlie  masters,  and  interprets  their  iDleni 
discovers  their  vices,  with  "  the  facility  of  the  inca| 
scanting  the  while  upon  their  virtues  with  a  verbosity  l 
language  that  would  give  Titian,  could  he  hear  it,  "  the  i 
of  surprise  that  was  Balaam's  when  the  first  great  critic  pi 
opinion."  'This,  from  Mr.  Whistler's  |>oint  tif  view,  is  si 
With  critics  in  generiU  Mr.  Whistler  would  not  ined 
writers  should  destroy  writings  to  the  bene5t  of  n-riting  ij 
reasonable-  That  wriler-i  should  deal  with  painting,  is  anot 
To  Mr,  Ruskiii  iind  liis  cxani]'le  ive  uwe.  according  lo 
phleteer,  "  the  outrage  of  proffered  assistance  from  the  ' 
—the  meddling  of  the  immodest— the  intrusion  of  the 
Art,  that  for  ages  has  hewn  its  own  history  in  marble ) 
its  own  comments  on  cjinvas,  shall  it  suddenly  slant: 
stammer,  and  wait  for  wisdom  from  Ihe  ))asscr-by?  fo 
from  the  hand  that  holds  neither  bnish  nor  chisel  ?  "  "A 
Sir,"  lo  quote  Hamlet,  "  though  1  most  potently  and 
believe,  yet  1  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  dou 
more  Mr.  Whistler  asks,  "  What  greater  sarcasm  can  Mr.  F 
upon  himself  than  that  he  preaches  to  young  men  what 
pcrfonn  !  Why,  unsatisfied  with  his  conscious  power, 
choose  to  become  ibc  type  of  incompetence  by  Lillcing  for 
of  what  he  has  never  done  !  "  Here  I  leave  the  two  critii 
they  must  now  be  counted,  together  by  the  cars,  to  s 
chance  a  new  chapter  in  some  sutisequenl  edition  of 
q{  Authors  " 
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j^  IS  but  little  dpubt  Ihnt,  b  lime,  the  fungus  growth  01 
Bmui**  or  "sodcty"  jiapcis  mil  cause  the  mind  oTniaii 
Hapavious  to  what  ts  said  of  him  by  anybody  ;  but  in  the 
lilc  ud  in  the  country,  some  folks  are  still  thin-skinned.  A 
liaer  in  mutt  of  a  subject  made  some  hnnnless  fun  in  a 
1I  newnpapcr  out  of  the  catalogue  of  a  n»c-growcr,  the  terms 
I,  as  cTcrybody  Icnoirs,  Are  often  expressed  in  a  rather 
BtRMnnet.  Thus  that  tiwcct  ttower,  "  Miss  Hansard."  was 
1  ai  **  bnntiful.  delicate  pinkish  colour,  large,  full  and  fine 
cl>u  either  far  exhibition  or  geneml  purposes,"  but 
no  reference  to  any  hunun  beini;.  A  curate  in  the 
r.  of  very  .ncuie  Mmhibihiies,  diuuvcrtd  in  tliis  dcscrip- 
3g  pcnujiul  with  refensnce  to  the  young  lady  of  his 
hri'  .almost  carriefl  <nnvi».iion  home  to 

confiii  _  ['loosn'osan  actouniof  the  "  John 

'  bnght  clear  red,  of  great  substance,  being  also 
ition  and  free  habit;"  tliis  the  ouatc  was  convinced 
to  no  otlter  than  hii  future  falhcr-in-Uw,  the  rcctur  of 
[which  he  tired.     If  anything  were  wanting,  it  was  iliai  a 
actuattr  mi-ntioncd  under  the  very  name  of  another 
in  the  nri^hl-Dtirhood,  and  described  as  "globular." 
ciministant-c^  ihr  nirate  wrote  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
say  that  hn  fatbcHn-Liw  had  t>een  identified  hy  his 
the  •'  Joliu  Siiuirt  Mill "  tow:,  that  his  beloved  object 
1  V  being  depicted  a»  "  Miss  liaiisaid." 
■  I-.  ;  of  his  brutal  utire  did  not  choose  to 
tip  on  hts  own  account,  he  (the  curate^  waa  resolred 
to  give  hitn  notice  of  urtidn  for  Itbct     The 
bcnrcver,    instead  of  rrfernng   him   to   his 
!r  K^rrred  htm  to  the  cUalogDc  of  the  nearest  nurseryman, 
nwes.  vhh  their  identical  descri[)tions,  had 
I  <tr  niy  year*,  without  civinji  olTeace  to  anybody. 


ING  lotbelaioi  rcnriH.  ii.ippaii^  that  the  numbef  of 
advcnise^l  rluHni;  t)i''  ja^t  year  .imounts  to  the  huge 
id;  a  number  apiarcnlly  in  cxri.";s  of  the  previous 
)y  in  c«ce*«.  ■'  ■''  —.ince  i»  made  for  ihc  addition 
Ptetoraca  in  anticipr.:  .  cuni«ci|Menre  of  war.     When 

^ha»  are  made  lor  •:  o^nts  the  cipher  will 

Pbgr.     I  -r.rJ.T  u  ...;.  ,_..ic  of  the  pctcrnlage 

«BDdi:  IS  wonU  on  this  question,  u 

wousA\i  paUuh(t.t  Ui'c  by  Mr.  Smith,   seem  «w^K 


and  the  danger  or  punUhmeDt.  ^Ve  had 
Norfolk  (otir  regiment  was  the  West  Norfc 
deserted  from  sheer  hunger.  They  were  lad 
all  of  them  tall,  for  no  short  men  were  the 
two  thni  went  into  a  decline  and  itied  dutinf^ 
they  joined  us  they  were  fine,  hearty  young  t 
lie  in  their  berths,  many  and  many  a  time,  ac 
of  hunger."  Cobbett  was  not  of  the  stuff 
mode.  He  owns,  however,  that  when  ont 
which  he  had  destined  for  the  purchase 
buried  his  head  under  the  miserable  sheet  an 
chOd. 

We  do  not,  I  am  [)rctty  confident  in  as 
soldiers.  Still,  there  must  be  some  caus^ 
intolerable  to  a  large  number,':  and  it  is 
iinding  out  what  it  is-  If  a  large  nufol 
place  from  regiments  in  Canada  or  Australt^ 
hoping  to  6nd  romunerative  emptoymcH 
evaded  their  pursuers.  In  Kngland.  howctfli 
a'class  of  life  they  have  already  found  not  toj 
when  distress  has  been  so  great  among 
artisans,  the  army,  unless  the  men  are 
ances,  should  be  exceptionally  attractive. 
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*»  inniilc  jolocn— who  «mld  make  it  out  of  their  own  misfor. 
■•tSlDO' — is  4]utlc  as  good  as  anything  I  hear  in  the  burlesques. 
"'ioBd,  (he  whftlc  i<lca  might  be  worked  into  a  capital  burlesque : 
'  "late :  lof  ice),  etc.  etc."     If  anyone  makes  use  of  the 

*|p>tm.*>. '  . LUKtnbcr  f in  the  seQK  of  rewarding)  these  two 

r^peojde. 

IM  one  irf  tliMc  jiporkltng  leltcn  he  contributes  to  the  Athemtumy 
U.  ;Edioand  Aboul  announces  that  two  towns  in  France  pro- 
'■vk^irrt  wunuCT  to  Francois  Rsbclai-i,  .ind  hinis  ihat  an  appeaij 
*^  tionlj-  \\c   ilirtrtcd  to  -'the   inlt-IIigent   lilienlity  of  KngUsfi: 
^Wijiwiili"    Tfac  towns  in  question  are  Toun^  where  it  is  pro- 
(•J  to  place  a  s\^\\vi  ot^positc  thai  of  Descurtes,  and  Chinotl»^j 
W  plicn  lut-c  a  share  in  ihc  fame  of  the  great  l^achcr,  for  such,' 
>  ^  of  hii  nuAllc  of  buffoonery.  Ralxrlois  has  a  right  to  be  called. 
««aodmng  through  the  tottuous  and  stony  streets  of  Chinon- 
*tba  »kifh  RabeUis,  whose  birthplace  it  was,  might  yet  recogni* 
'  ^'  ■  "SO  much  that  is  andcni  is  preserved  in  its  architec- 

**- ' .  ..-...^„tT  ii  rewarded  by  being  shown,  in  the  appropriately 
■■i  Rae  dc  U  Lamproie,  Ihc  house  which  Maltrc  Francois  is 
^^wi  III  liavc  CBTC'.ipicd.  Tours,  meantime,  is  the  capital  and 
'^'•aaiiTi;  town  of  that  coantf)-  of  Tourainc— the  Garden  of 
"*^  fi  '1  called— which  RaTwlais  loved  and  never  ceased  to  laud. 
''^bllb  ichanei  will  prosper,  an<t  ^hnll,  when  the  appeal  ts 
*^rfbtoe»,  girt  my  mite,  and  refer  the  collectors  lo  M< 
^*  nd  Kicc,  who,  iincc  llw  iniblication  of  "'Hie  Monks  of" 
'*™^'  iave  a  fifi^t  to  be  cLuwd  among  English  Pantagmelists. 
•'^  what  »ay  those  a««crc  partisans  of  virtue  who  have 
*^"to  ffl  Mipprewiftg  one  edition  of  Kabelais  to  this  scheme  ? 
""■^t^ad  if  biwy  teni^'mg  tradesmen  from  selling  the  works  of 
^**^  FoBcc  t>  erecting  tuuucs  to  his  memory.  Verily,  the  old 
^"1  *  ^'•e — they  do  •*  manage  theie  ihing«  difTcrently  in  France." 


A 


'•»»?r 


itcttio^  a  very  Camou^  hcalth-rcton,  and  (he  people 

'  mck  it  up  amaringly.     "  The  climate 

-L.^., ._      , -.tmiBg,"  laid  a  recent  %-isitor     **  It  i» 

ixj  Engltdi  people  shwild  have  been  so  long  in 

"  There  yoa  ue  mifuken,"  returned  a  confirmed 

i!nh      "Oriy  <:pC9Lks  of  it,  and  in  high  terms.     He 

•  to  lav*  •  Ihc  warm  precincts  of  the 

',  iwewr,  that  thif  was  bccau 

•  aft  warmer. 


I 


TIIR  theory  of  modem  geologists  that  all  forms  of  past 
trial  r-hauf^es  have  Uieir  aualogies  In  changes  still  taking  plic^^ 
has  given  a  new  interest  to  tlic  study  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  regards 
boUi  the  evidence  of  ils  past  condition  and  the  processes  actually 
takuig  place.  In  like  manner,  now  that  science  recognises  among 
|)rescnt  races  of  men  most  of  the  stages  of  progress  which  had  been 
regarded  as  prehistoric,  wc  study  with  increased  interest  and  confi- 
dence the  evidence  relating  to  the  past  of  the  human  race,  while  we 
fintl  a  new  significance  in  the  phenomena  of  savage  life.  A  vay 
interesting  contribution  has  recently  been  made  to  tliis  department  of 
research.  In  1876-77  M.  I'oliakoff  explored  the  region  liavericd  by 
the  liver  Ob,  studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  races  found 
there.  He  finds  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ob  maiotaiii 
iht;  characteristics  of  the  races  which  inhabited  Central  Europe,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  during  the  "  reindeer  period " — that  is,  from  nearly 
the  end  of  the  glacial  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  peiiod. 
The  primitive  condition  is  shown  by  the  very  slow  increase  of  popu- 
lation, the  great  mortality  of  children,  and  the  tturacter  of  marriages. 
Small  regard  is  paid  to  age  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  and  the  nar- 
riage  of  closely  related  persons  is  peimitted.  The  women,  who  are 
regarded  as  saleable  property,  arc  yet  in  a  somewhat  better  state  of 
culture  than  the  mt-n.  They  make  carpets  from  plants,  somethiof 
like  those  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  prehistoric  pile-stnictiue 
of  Switzerland,  and  such  as  are  now  still  made  in  parts  of  Kamstduika 
and  New  Zealand.  They  practise  tattooing,  and  make  their  anm 
and  implements  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer.  The  ivr,i( 
corresponding  to  the  virginal  cincture  of  the  American  Indians,  isi 
in  use  among  them  ;  and  after  childbirth  the  %vomcn  are  under 
like  that  of  Polynesian  races.  Like  most  savages,  they  use  fetishe 
and  are  gluttons  and  dram-drinkers.  Negligent  of  the  future, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  miserably  poor. 

SIR  G.  C  LEWIS'S  inimiublc  imitation,  the  /lurripUo  At, 
in  which,  with  admirable  gravity,  he  discusses  an  Oscan  ir 
lion,  beginning  HEYDIDni-EDIDDLE,  &c.,  was  seriously  critkrised' 
ty  more  llian  one  reviewer.  So  my  friend  Mr.  Foster  need  not  be 
sun^rised  to  fiml  that  his  essay  on  "  NatiU'e  Myths  in  NursetT 
Rhymes"  has  been  taken  by  several  reviewers  an  grand  ttruio- 
One  of  these  assures  his  readers  that  Mr.  Foster's  "  complacency  cai 
be  put  down  to  nothing  else  than  conceit,"  and  solemnly  takes  hm 
to  task  for  " setting  down  Cain,  Koah,  Samson,  Abraham,  and  evei, 
David  ,w\ong  suUt  myths;"  whkli,  V7  \Vvt  way,  he  docs  not  d»j 


|h  be  jrtt&igty  appUmJa   ilic    inultiforni    m^-ihical    meanings 
to  C«in  and  Ok  rest  by  Oolditiher  anti  Stcintlial.     Another 
t—^fat*  the  coacuc  way  in  which  ^!r.  b'ostcr  "  gives  much  information 
oenaio  points  of  comi>anitive  myihology,"  but  considers  some  of 
^>*  ircoiiiut  of  the  origin  of  nur&cr}-  rhymes  so  fanciful  as  almo&t 
nfffu  the  iflea  of  Koiirc  and  irony.''     "  It  nil]  go  neat  to  be 
:  H  dwrtiy."    May  1  suggest  to  such  critics  that  a  writer  who 
to  be  ondentood  seriously  n-ould  hardly  have  adopted  for  his 
**fMaim  quotation  two  Latin  tines,  which,  being  interpreted,  signify — 

(UeUbc  dwK  liunp,  the  little  ivf  maUe  ih«  welkin  riiie  wiih  bk  laughloe. 
Aadth«D7«  bo^clf  kapcl  ftiliwaii  ihebtrnixjfihc  mwoii  ; 

*.  ■  til*  ralKar, 

Tbr  liltl«  ikif;  lati|^w<l  «>  sec  Mich  >)v<it, 
Aivl  ibc  cow  jitinp«(l  ovn  the  mo-m. 

r^»bie«— the  l^rin  ones,  1  mean— arc  not  Thackeray's,  I  believe, 
^*|li  TliftckeTay  has  used  them  in  uoc  of  his  shortci  sketches : 
'WUr.  FoMei  attributes  them  to  that  voluminous  author,  Mr.  Anon.) 
'"Waniemembet  the  gravity,  ooc  may  almost  wy  the  solemnity,  wiiJi 
^^tbelBchlCttpouible  rttdi'^nce  hz*t  been  .-xlvanccd  for  certain 
^^ol 'aiE>pveatxuu  uf  Biblical  and  oihct  Mcirics,  it  may  perhaps 
Hbttkua^  quite  tuch  conelukjvc  evidence  of  a  humorous  intent 
**  Ul  F««er  ■pealu*of  "the  myittiral  w<ird&  'diddle  diddle,'" 
^daottcs  the  feeble  ami  tuuneaning  rhyme  abuui  Robert  and 
'**>Aai  a  **  man  intereiting|lcgcn<l."  Of  coarse  tt  was  absolutely 
^■'■l.Wthc  concctncsa  of  his  imitation  of  llic  manner  of  UoIdxihcT 
*<kn,»ll(jil  the  c*idettcc  brouijiu  fon*-arcl  sl-.ould  be  correct  in 
^Wncf  abnud  the  conclusion  which  it  purjions  to  support. 
*  ^  is  noc  a  porasnph  of  tbe  essay  which  should  have  been 
'^  iraouiiy,  from  the  point  where,  after  quoting  with  ironical 
^**i'  inml  pamgcs  of  the  most  feeble  reasoning,  Mr.  Foster 
^1 W  cwn  MtgamaA  wtih  the  words,  "  Foitjfifd  by  examples  such 


TlEtrri 


ftoo  nut  forbid  our  indulginj;  in  any  supcntilion  that 
foud  to  t».  I)ui  it  i«  not  well  to  let  fiiih  in  supenti- 
\xui^  .■•  -n''  ■  ■  'tUiMun  with  the  laws  agniiut  libel.  This 
iiavc  found  to  her  c<m  if  the  mogisirates 
I  lud  been  du{>oM--U  I"  follow  llie  strict  letter  of  the  law.  A 
^^fcae  ^LJ»il^  liMt  a  tlKd,  she  followed  a  iiiclhud  for  the  detcc- 
^  I  Mhich  ««  once  widely  in  bvour.and  is  stilt  regarded 

L.    It  inralved  the  ttie  of  a 
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the  fingers  of  the  invocani  being  held  so  as  lo  form  a  cross);  and  vtxn 
the  village  roU  was  read  through,  of  cout&c  the  key  began  to  men 
suspiciously  when  the  name  of  tlic  sus|>ectcd  person  was  read.  In 
this  case  the  kpy  indicated  aJso  that  the  theft  was  committed  in  tte 
daytime  So  far  aU  was  well.  But  when  Mrs.  Collier  pablid)*  calW 
the  suspected  person  an  '■adjcrtivc  daylight  thief,"  matters  betamc 
too  warm  to  he  jjleosaiit,  and  ihe  powers  of  the  U.w  were  invoied 
The  case  was  dismissed,  which  was  fortunate  for  the  oracuUr  Mo. 
Collier.  It  is  strange  how  little  some  of  thuse  old  supdstiboia 
change  from  century  to  century,  and  how  widely  they  extend-  One 
would  imagine  that  in  a  youtig  country  like  America  the)-  would  &t  a 
namral  death.  ,  But  here  is  a  letter  (well  worth  preserving  in  itsongjml 
simplicity),  which  was  sent,  a  few  inontlis  ago,  to  the  Postousta- 
Gencral — embodying  two  superstitions  :  one  relating  to  the  power  rf 
delecting  the  precious  meuls,  springs  of  water,  and  so  forth,  in  tl»! 
ground ;  the  other,  not  quite  so  old,  relating  to  the  duties  of  llR 
Postmaster- General : — 

Tennnuc.  Oct.  4,  1877.  Dor  »ir. — 1  want  joti  to  do  roc  a  Ljact  ufau' 
ihU  to  lium  good  wiLCdi  malccr  and  tell  him  to  sec  if  1  can  by  a  iiuinuncM  to  Idl 
where  gold  or  silver  is  m  the  pound  or  if  there  it  a  iii»trumenl  cnud  to  fimt  ncttl 
—gold  or  silver —that  are  in  ihc  ground.  IT  it  will  attrack  ii  -a  instnunativ 
that  (Hirpca— I  vuidcr&lant]  there  arc  ludi  n  thing  made.  IT  so  be  pleiitdiM 
where  I  c«n  by  one  and  what  it  wilt  cost  mc.  It  can  be  sent  lo  New  Vofc  b 
' — —  ivhcre  1  can  get  ii.  t  wjint  to  get  a  inslrumcut  to  hunt  geld  and  ulitt. 
Von  iaUI  ple.i^  write  lo  mc  at  I  think  it  there  nrc  sutctk  a  thing  luud  I  (.-ovUp* 
one  in  your  cunnlrf .   X  scad  >'ou  a  stamp. 


I 
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F  the  Welsh  niilways  do  not  pay  good  dividends,  it  is  not 
through  going  loo  fast.  They  not  only  linger,  but  come  to ) 
fiill-stop  sometimes,  from  causes  whiiJi  to  the  stranger  are  uoac- 
couniiiblc.  A  business  man,  who  had  made  a  time  bargain  witli 
somebody,  was  muc'i  .innoyed  the  other  day  at  finding  the  tntin  l>ir 
which  he  was  tntvcllirg  had  come  to  a  standstill  at  a  place  wkcK 
there  was  no  station.  *' What  is  the  matter?"  he  inquired  rf4e 
guard  irascibly.  "  Oh  \  nothing,  sir,  only  TafT's  sweetheart— he  i» 
OUT  stoker — lives  close  by  Kerc>  and  he  has  just  run  down  for  a  ie* 
minutes'  chat  with  her.  If  you're  in  a  hurry,  I'll  whistle  him  bat); 
and  then  he  can  cill  again  on  the  return  journey." 

AMONtj  the  things  in  which  Englishmen  are  supposed  to  be 
most  Conservative,  a  regard  for  the  aristocracy  is,  accordaf 
to  our  Transntlantic  cousins,  to  be  counted.  I  do  not  dlsputt  the 
imputation,  if  such  it  must  he  considered.  Is  it  not  worth  wUe, 
then,  I  may  ask,  for  the  aristocracy  to  do  something  10  Justify  Ok 


* 


P4Jr  in  iIhb  which  iJk!  KngUshman  is  supposed  to  thcriiJi?    Recenl 

|1»iiWHliqp  of  some  members  of  our  noblest  fiunilics  have  been  of  a 

^*d  tD  oy  ftoreljr  the  (aith  of  the  most  blindfold  upholder  of  existing 

"Winiiiini.    Since  the  ap(>eanincc  of  a  class  of  joumaU  tlte  chief 

*>^cl  of  wbicli  is  to  turn  to  profitable  account  the  pnirient  curiosity 

•^tbe  idle  and  the  ignorant,  a  Icnowledgc  of  that  which  previously 

^  «hiqiacd  in   dubs  has  been  dissemioated  among  all  classes. 

-^icnaicqucncc,  tlic  words  "  jVristocraiic  scandal"  are  constantly 

''ttd    Cannot  the  aristocracy  do  something  to  purge  itself  of  what 

^"f  batot?    i  heard  recently  from  an  able  dramatist  a  suggestion 

H**i.KnBs  worthy  of  ItcitiR  taken  into  stfriou&  account.     Why,  he 

V^^il  riwtdd  BOi  Cotuuof  Honour  he  licld,  in  which  a  ni.-in  who 

^**CBaed  of  debaiing  and  dcKrading  him  order  can  by  a  vote  of  his 

*>**»•»  be  rtmovwl  from  il?    Of  ininces  ami  lords,  Uyldsmitb  says 

(••■fcmiliar  line*,  they 
Mftf  ftonnali  Of  tattf  fade ; 
A  fansUi  on  nwlcc  then,  tu  a  brcUh  ho*  oauie. 
^  MBe  tinalh,  surd)*,  that  made  may  mar.  The  Que«n  ii,* 
'^wJhg  to  oat  Kngti&h  constituuon,  Uic  "  Fount  of  Honour,"  and 
te  vbdh  blemiriics  the  booour  of  our  great  ones  impugns  her 
^*t.  Surely  trcaaofi.  which  is  of)cn  misdirected  or  uii^takcn 
^%'.  3  00*  the  only  thing  which  can  8tri(>  a  man  of  his  title.  I  do 
^  ^  to  establish  over  one  dau  (on  the  actions  of  which  circuia- 
»*fcfc«Ce  4  UfjtA  of  j»iblicity  fiercer  than  those  of  lower  rank 
•  ^  be  called  upon  to  face)  a  severe  censorship.  'ITiere  are, 
*^^WiBe  oflcnccs  whirh  HhouUl  justify  a  governing  body  in 
^PBl  a  nua  of  his  rank.  Men  are  to  be  found  with  handles  to 
"^^tonboie  poMtion  at  this  moment  is  scarcely  above  that  of 
^^'  tfMrr  Ate  otbm  whoae  ^  \  k  such  that  most  men, 

**>  ^n  Bippoit  it,  would  prci'  r.;i;ardL-i]  at  felons.     It   is 

^  **i(  of  t-tiltcal  polity  I  recommend  the  aristocracy  to  get  rid 
*  WUn  on  iSetr  ordcc  It  is  their  own  interest  as  well  as  their 
^lldKKx      Let  than  rend  aright  the  ai'ten-quotcd  motto  of 

H  all  due  deference  to  the  Metropolitan  Press,  one  reads 

.   in   tlic  country  ncwtjiapcn.     1  n  a 

c  "  iJtstuoaabIc  arrivals  "  at  the  county 

day  this  curious    btcltigcncc  :  "  At  the 

"      V  ;    Mr.    and  Mrs.  Rii^hard.s  and 

i\.  and  maid&"     The  la&t  is  really 

:ij1  it  would  look  if.  by  any  mistake  of 

juiu^     tboukl  luve  been  left  out  \ 


fun: 

'•Or.  ■■Ii:--!.    - 
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THESE  are  nol  limes  in  wliidi  to  lecomniead  increased' 
diture,  however  imjKjrUiU  be  the  object.  So  soon,  bo« 
as  the  present  pcricul  of  depression  iias  passed  away,  if  ever  il  ifx^ 
pass,  I  should  like  to  see  something  done  to  prescrie  Hanii^ucMl 
Heath,  or  what  remains  of  it,  to  the  public,  in  a  condiiion  to  rctiia 
its  beuiity.  At  the  present  moment  the  very  ugliest  houses  ever  sees 
are  climbing  up  to  Parliament  Hill,  and  stretching  out  long/iarrrr 
like  claws  from  (Jospcl  Oak  i'iekls.  H'iien  once  Lord  MansficW'! 
properly  conies  into  llie  market,  and  is  built  upon,  Hampstead  Hei^ 
as  regards  the  southcni  jjortion,  will  be  about  as  picturesque  u 
Finsbury  Park.  What  should  be  done  is,  by  private  subscriplIocH) 
aiili'd  if  possible  by  a  Government  grant,  ti)  ai:f|uirc  the  whole  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  properly  and  the  adjacent  land  west  of  Mtllfidd 
Larie — still  the  prettiest  lane  ocar  L.ondon — and  throw  it  into  ttx 
Heath.  It  will  be  a  costly  proceeding,  but  every  year  it  gets  cosUis. 
Its  effect,  moreover,  would  be  to  provide  I^ndon  with  a  lung  wodhf 
of  the  name.  What  an  atmosphere  there  still  is  on  the  Heath,  Mt 
Du  Mauricr  can  teU,  whose  sight,  to  the  infinite  contentment  of  ill 
lovers  of  gentle  humour  atul  aitistic  perception,  has  been  assured bji 
it,  at  a  time  when  a  lo^s  which  would  have  done  somelJiing  to  "ecli{0c 
the  gaiety  "  uf  the  nation  w:ls  menaced.  The  purchase  I  advoalc 
would  be  easily  accomplished  if  a  few  of  those  who.  by  the  aid  of 
Hampslead's  ht-Hllli-bcsluiving  bree/e-S  manage  to  spin  out  ii\"cifc' 
beyond  the  allotted  span,  would  contribute  by  will  |o  luxun: 
others  the  benefits  they  have  themselves  enjoyed.  It  is  all 
"  good  form  '*  to  contribute  to  a  charity  when  you  have  benefited  I 
it.  Visitors  to  the  Ilosptlal  of  St.  Demard  drop  somcllung  intoi 
atms-hox  of  thai  institution.  Some  of  the  octogenarian  and  i><*'^ 
enarian  resident  at  Hampstead  may  benefit  by  this  hin*. 

ALTHOUGH  fun  is  going  out  of  the  world,  wit  is  noL  Tf* 
young  gentlemen  were  returning  home  from  fishing  I*'' 
autumn,  when  they  were  met  by  the  daughter  of  the  house  in  "t"* 
they  were  staying.  "  Vou  have  h.id  some  sport,  I  see,"  said*- 
for  having  caught  sight  of  her,  it  ^vas  impossible  Ihat  they  ^^^ 
apiicar  depressed.  "  .Mas !  no,"  was  the  modest  reply.  '■  Bui  «)* 
we  tack  in  skill  we  make  up  in  paiieuce  and  good  humour."  "A^m 
the  answered,  "  non  angli,  sed  angeli."  , 
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THE    THIN     END. 
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t  March  1879. 

SELDOM  tweniy-four  hours  passed  without  some  Intercourse 
between  the  vicar  or  his  sister  with  Hermione  or  Virginia.  If 
00  Church  work  was  going  on  at  the  Vicarage — of  which  by  the  way 
ihcy  were  the  main  support — there  was  sure  to  be  some  question  of 
importance  which  could  only  be  solved  at  the  Abbey  ;  and  as,  after 
thai  first  afternoon,  Richard  never  appeared,  the  spiritual  excitement 
which  had  to  be  kept  up  at  fever-heat  suffered  nothing  by  his  inter- 
Poskion.  Day  by  day  Hermione's  religious  convlrtions  increased 
■Bd  the  vicars  influence  grew  ;  und  day  by  day,  slie  was  more  dis- 
cootcDted  with  her  husband  and  more  variable  in  her  feelings: — now 
Petulant,  repelling,  fault-finding — now  tearful,  clinging,  hysterical,  but 
■fways  dissatisfied  both  wiih  herself  ,inj  him,  whatever  her  mood  or 
Wsttsponse.  If  he  were  good-tempered  and  patient  when  she  was 
"itatiog,  he  was  insulting  in  his  indifference;  if  he  were  grave,  he  was 
'^SiamDg  to  hale  her: — she  saw  it  and  knew  il  too  well  I — if  he  returned 
**>■  caresses  gently,  as  was  his  wont,  but  without  the  sweet  follies  of 
**«dtar  old  fervid  time,  she  bored  him  and  he  treated  her  like  a 
*Wd,  giving  her  a  kiss  for  a  sugar-plum  just  to  pacify  her  ;  if,  think- 
^e  all  this  excitement  unhealthy,  he  tried  to  caltn  her,  she  was 
^Iflilfied  OS  no  wroman  but  herself  could  bear  ;  and  it  was  trying  her 
^  lat ! — for  all  her  love  for  him  there  was  a  point  which  even  he 
^uld  not,  should  not,  overpass. 

tThc  whole  armoury  of  feminine  unreasonableness  was  ransacked  Jor 
weapons  of  self-torture  secret  and  shown ;  and  she  knew  no  kind  of 
IL.  CCXUV,    HO.   1779-  5 
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peace  save  when  slic  was  witli  the  vicar  or  Sister  Agnes.  They  sconcd 
lo  supply  Uie  bultrtss  t>f  aulhority  which  was  wanting  to  her  own  coft- 
scii;ncc.     Her  cnnscjciicc  indeed,  as  taught  Ly  them,  was  satisfied  if 
things  were;  but  her  womanly  feeling  went  against  her  new  convicrioBi; 
and  between  the  two  peace  and  happiness  were  lost,  while  fcveiiA 
excitement  and  unrest  remained.     And  yet— she  could  not  call  bet' 
self  unhappy.     That  feverish  uru-est  in  which  she  Hved  was  in  sotDt 
sort  the  kiuU  of  life  sihe  loved.     If  only  there  liad  been  do  haualini 
shadow  in  the  background  1 — no  vague  sentiment  of  present  wioag 
and  future  remorsc^if  only  she  could  make  her  husband  as  bsda 
she  wished  to  believe  him  !    But  he  was  always  so  sweet  and  calroal 
reasonable,  that  she  could  tind  no  weak  spat  in  his  armour  an>'wtKK 
Even  after  she  liad  tried  htm  most  with  her  temper  she  fouod  bin 
just  the  same  .is  ever  when  she  came  back,  and  as  little  Ukdjs^ 
resent  her  pctuEancc  as  he  was  to  reply  to  her  provocations.    Sht 
wotild  have  preferred  that  he  should  have  done  both.     His  calnirest 
irritated   her   at  times  almost    past  bearing.     And    she   wintid  » 
cause  against  him.     Like  all  people  who  are  discontented  with  tboi 
, conditions,  she  wished  to  justify  her  dissatisfaction  by  some  potffll 
fact  of  wrong-doing  or  ill-usage;  but  she  searched   for  her  juJiiSa- 
lion  in  vain. 

One  day,  the  vicar  came  to  the  Abbey  full  of  a  new  projcd  *» 

which  he  wanted  money.    That  section  of  the  Church  towhickk 

belonged  always  are  wanting  money,  and  make  no  scrapie  in  iib>( 

i^for  it     It  is  for  the  Church,  working  through,  if  for,  the  iwwfct' 

inan,  and  why  should  they  not  f 

The  vicar's  special  object  to-day  was  twofold — on  one  imk  ' 
thijlg  to  be  done  ;  on  the  other  a  root  to  be  smick  and  a  hold  w  ^ 
gained.  The  Order  of  the  Mother  of  Dolours  lo  which  his  Biatarlr 
longed,  from  "Penitents"  had  extended  its  work  to  invaljdib 
now  wanted  a  Home  in  the  country  where  it  could  send  in 
valescents.  And  as  all  kinds  of  work  and  urgani/ation  tdl  fo 
esitablishuicnt  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  vicar  wasglnllo 
the  Home  here  at  Crcssholmc.  When  minds  are  enfeebkd 
^sickness  and  hearts  softened  for  gratitude,  tmpres&ions  can 
which,  once  made,  may  perhaps  he  rendered  permanent; 
Lascelles  hod  found  before  now  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  which 
the  mind  by  ministering  to  the  body.  This  Convnlesccnl 
would  be  a  tower  of  suength  to  him  down  here  iit  CrogshobM; 
who  can  object  to  a  work  of  pure  chanty  and  benerolencc^  B* 
wanted  money  for  it ;  and  Hennione  must  give  it. 

"  i  sliould  be  glad  tf  you  wouW  Kelp  me,"  he  said,  afttr  *c  •««* 


* 


hk  pkn.  "  The  Knol),  up  tlicrc  at  the  head  of  Squire's  I^ne, 
mcdjr  ivfui  we  want — a  fine  bcallli}'  hut  &lieltered  situation, 
vbcri  the  poor  crcaiurn  will  have  all  the  sun  hut  be  saved  froni  the 
iH«th  aad  cast  winds." 

"  Ii  H  the  fucf  place,"  said  Henuione.  her  kind  heart  kindling 
*  Ik  tvojeo,  "The  long  walk  in  the  gaxdcn  is  quite  like  the  south 
•f  FttOfx— CO  at  Icut  Mri.  Parsijns  Uftcd  to  siy  when  she  lived  there, 
ud  the  wu  fearfully  dehcAtc." 

'Vcs;  I  see  all  its  caiuhiUties,"  heansn'ered;  "  but  or  course  it 
ially  far  our  purpose,  ai»d  furnished  ;  and  llie 
I  to  rijjlils— ai  pr«em  ii  is  a  mete  patch  of 
*^;  liid  an  thi«  will  dip  de<.-)ier  into  the  funds  of  the  Sisters  than 
^ta&  Of  uu^hl  lu  atfotU.  Will  you  lend  a  helping  lund  >*  I  am 
■■IV  fui  will '.  " — vk-ilh  his  Kwectcia  smile,  his  best  air,  claiming  her 
^  by  the  right  of  bit  friendehip  as  well  as  by  the  natural  instinct  of 
^  m  Uuuattcr. 

"  Ifah  pleasure  ;  u  you  know,"  said  Henaionc.  **  I  will  ask  my 
MiUnd  Dk  the  money;  he  never  nrfuscs  tnc." 

*Kay  I  ipiuk  to  yui  frankly  on  a  very  delicate  subject,  Mrs. 

nUmon  ?"  said  ihc  vicar  suddenly.     "  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 

fm  pT-  ngemeni* — believe  me  I  feci  that — keenly."     He 

afiU ,.:i  made  Richard  FuUcrton's  wife  quiver.     Itincaot 

?    ••  Ncvertbcles*  I  feel  tliat  you  arr  in  a  sense  my  own,"  he 
oo  lo  say  with  a  Mulden  eagerness.     "  You  arc — my  spiritual 
and  I  am  yonr  ghostly  fiuher,"  he  added  in  a  different  voice 
'adBumct,  M  Hcmiionc  blushed  aod  lumcd  hei  Urge  blue  half. 
*yirmn1  eyc«  from  hu  £iicc  to  ihe  floor ;  "  and  I  feel  responsible 
j9Mlf  foe  your  kmUk  hcftlth." 

*  Vcst"  laid  Hcrmtonc,  catching  his  lone.      The  Child  and  bet 
pkued  her ;  the  was  to  bbmc  to  have  been  Rtartled. 

■chemc  propoied  bjr  the  Sisters  of  the  Mother  of  Dolouri 

wfakh  you  arc  to  help-  uiunt  )>as)i  as  their  own.     You  are  not 

ippcu  a  luving  hcl|)c<l.     Wc  tlv  not  (lublish  all  and  everything 

iKe  MnaU  ,  -ind  wc  are  content  to  bbour  for  Christ  and  Ua  Church 

applause.     We  ^ve  loour  Urden  the 
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It  is  beautiful— 


'  lermione  with  an  earoesi  ficc. 
rnnrmured  to  hcnclf. 
^  _ .     'uune  of  cxprcaaiona,"  ciid  Mr.  l^ascellcs  with 
"  It  is  the  tfuc  coortc  for  all  souls  lo  take  I     But  to  go 
to  ow  tlwVK.     Vou  mail  not  :uk  your  husband  fur  funds  fur 

inhsccfti  BoBtc     U  must  U  oiahliihoV  \w[c  u  Vj  qpu 
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Order,  with  my  sislet  as  the  Superintendent  and  me  as  the  Chaplain. 
You  must  give  to  the  Church  in  secret  what  you  wish  to  give  al  all 
How  can  you  do  that  when  you  have  no  private  fund  m-hencc  to 
draw  these  gifts  to  the  Lord  ?  "  fl 

"What  can  I  do?  "said  Hcrmione  distressed.    "I  have  oevef™ 
had  the  control  of  niy  own  money.     As  you  know,  when  I  mamed  1 
gave  it  all  up  to  my  husband,  and  there  has  never  been  the  smallcfl 
difBcully  between  us  on  thi5  matter." 

"  Nor  must  there  be  now,"  he  answered-  "  And  to  keep  yonf 
domestic  peace  unbroken  you  must  avoid,  what  else,  with  Mi. 
Fiillerton's  disastrou?  views,  will  become  a  serious  cause  of  dissenaon 
between  you — namely,  your  noble  aid  given  to  our  church  work— bj" 
having  your  own  private  income  with  which  he  shall  have  nothing  W 
do.  and  over  which  he  must  not  have  even  the  right  of  supcrvisi(W. 
I  want  you  to  ask  your  husband  to  make  you  an  allowance;— no!  I 
will  not  put  ti  in  iliai  way,"  he  added  a  little  warmly.  **  Yoo  mua 
lake  part  of  your  own  money  into  your  own  hands — such  an  amount 
4s  will  enable  you  to  serve  Cod  through  His  Church  without  pnyii^ 
the  permission  of  one  who  denies  our  Lord  and  is  the  sworn  enentt  ' 
of  His  Church." 

"  But  what  will  my  husband  think  ?  '  said  Hermione,  lookitHi 
down  in  extreme  trouble;  "though  indeed,"  she  added  with  pcritom 
frankness,  "  1  feel  now  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  kqfl 
back  some  for  myself,  and  not  made  him  so  entirely  the  master.' 

"You  are  right;  and  now  is  the  time  to  assert  yourscK.  Mr 
Fullerton  will  res|Krct  you  all  the  more  for  your  dctcrminarioo.' 
rejilied  Mr.  I.ascelles,  preaching  peace  where  there  was  no  peact- 
"  This  arrangement  is  simply  due  to  yourself  as  the  inheritor  of  yoor 
father  and  the  proprietress  of  the  estate.  Wifely  obedience  ii  i 
virtue— granted;  no  one  holds  it  higher  than  I  do  ;  but  this  compldt 
effacemeni,  even  to  the  power  of  doing  good,  is  an  ofTente  to  Goi 
It  is  placing  Uie  creature  before  the  Creator,  and  a  secondary  virtae— 
a  virtue  of  circumstance — before  one  that  is  elemental  and  tntcpil 
to  your  own  sOul.  It  must  not  be,  Mrs.  Fullerton  ;  you  must  rcclMi 
your  lapsed  rights — at  least  to  this  point  of  a  private  source  wWcb 
you  can  deal  with  as  your  own." 

"My  husband  will  do  what  1  wish — I  am   sure  of  that,"*"*' 
Hermiune  as  his  advocate.     "  It  was  my  own  doing  that  gam 
the  supreme  control,  but  I  have  only  to  ask  for  an  allowance  afld 
can  have  it.    Of  course,  it  was  vcr>-  silly  of  me  to  do  this — but 
was  very  young  then,  and  knew  nothing  of  life  ;  and  the  idea 
maaaging  this  large  estate  (r\glni.cucA  tcw;.    ?cthai»,'*  she  added 
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<^  finest  ifaih  of  temper,  for  this  wish  Tot  a  private  TudcI  was  not 
^>Ofii  (o-dajr,  ood  had  beat  growing  long  enough  to  have  become 
bttltT;  "periuipA  he  might  have  done  this  of  his  okh  free  will.  I 
thiak  iadeed  that  he  ought  I  Ii  would  have  been  better  than 
"ttUBg  ne  (i»I  ih^i  1  have  (o  thank  him  for  what  is  really  my 

"  Forgive  mc  for  sajring  so,  dear  Mrs.  Fultcrton,  but  had  he  been 

It  mia of  imc  delicacy,  of  troc  j^encrosity,  he  would  have  done  so. 
He  toold  not  have  waited  to  be  asked." 
"lltunk  bo;  but  he  did  not  mean  it     He  has  been  very  very 
Vml  10  me  ! "  said  Hermione  with  the  vnciltation  of  feeling  thai  was 
**ly  tSD  fivqnem  with  her  now. 
"He  coold  scarcely  have  been  anything  else,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles 
*iil>  Ui  counly  «RC«r.      *'  The  wife  who  has  given  him  all,  cotUd 
■andy  be  other  than  cherished."  Tlicn  he  added  suddenly :  "  And 
^yesrdau^ter  no  allowance,  such  as  most  young  ladies  have?" 
*Ho;  we  ha\-e  never  had  the  keeping  of  money;  neither  she 
■*  l    My  haiband  pays  all  the  Urge  bills  by  cheques.     W'e  have 
IWieriy  accounts,  and  tlie  (jucstion  of  cx]>en5c  and   payment  is 
''vn  d:Ka«scd.     Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  our  affain  at  all.     He 
""keiupTcmc  control." 

Mr.  LaKvllcs  sliithtiy  shook  his  hcad.'and  sratlcd  as  at  the  con- 
**Mof  s  fault  which  at  ihis  moment  was  not  to  be  too  gravely 
"ivteL  Ii  was  a  fault ;  no  doubt  of  tliat ;  but  he  let  it  pass  for 
■ttee  tmder  protest,  and  Hermione  understood  his  by-play  only 

*  It  wottld  be  as  well  to  accustom  ymtr  daughter  to  the  keeping  of 
^*cy  xod  dealing  with  it  of  her  own  free  will — under  judicious 
**Qida,''  he  ukL  "She  is  of  an  age  now  to  IraTii  practically  the 
'*^  of  life ;  and  kwdcc  or  later  she  must  dent  with  large  sums. 
^  ker  he^  now.  When  Uking  out  your  own  share  let  me  advise 
I^  la  datm  a  fiidfig  portion  for  her.  ^'mi  do  not  nh)ect  to  my 
^^iiB(  lo  idriie  you  ?  In  our  relative  positions  it  is  my  duty  and 
^frinWie.- 

•V   '  -    ■  indeed  I  don't  object !     I  am  so  much  obliged   to 

f*l,  .1  new  hfe  lu  mc,  havin};  a  friend  who  cares  for  me 

■*  vnhcs  to  «ec  mc  nglilcd,"  cried  Hcmiione.     "  I  think  you  are 

^ bod  to  take  no  much  trouble  for  mc" 

*)fQillttBc  can  be  a  tmuhle  that  helps  yon  in  a  difficult  and  deli- 

jwh,"  anavmd  the  vior  gently.     "  1  know  what  you  have  to 

■bady,  and  I  fear  thai  ytnir  burden  wilt  become  heavier  and 
DKitv  ihnmy.     Fm  such  a  woman  as  you,  so  humble- 


*^ 
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mTndcf(^3b  sincere,  "so  dejnroos'to  leam  the  tnilh  of  G6S  iM  I 
follow  as  the  Church  directs,  to  be  the  vnfc  of  a  professed  (Uheisl !  "— 
He  shuddered.    "  What  an  awful  union  of  good  and  evil ! "  be  li. 
whispered,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

'I'ears  stood  in  Hcrmionc's  eyes. 

"  If  I  could  but  bring  him  over  !  "  she  sighed,  feeling  herself 
the  moment  a  martyr  for  truth's  sake. 

**  Yes.  if  you  could  I "  he  answcretl,  echoing  her  sigK  "  And  who 
ran  say  that  it  may  not  he  ?  Moses  snioie  the  rock  and  the  living 
waters  gushed  out,  and  Divine  Grace  may  break  down  the  pride  ind 
blindness  in  which  your  husband  has  encased  himself  and  alio*  ilw 
lifthloftrulh  to  come  in.  Who  wouW  dare  to  limit  (^od's  powctor 
lo  circuiiisrribc  His  grace?" 

"  It  wniikl  lie  a  miracle  if  he  were  rhangcd,"  she  said- 

"  And  such  are  still  wrought;  if  wtthsu(Aa  one  as  he,  seIdoni,'bf 
answered. 

"Had  anyone  told  her  twenty  years  ago  that  she  would  have  SeW 
niiih  a  conversation  as  this,  with  .1  strange  man,  about  that  bekwri 
husband  of  hers— had  anyone  told  her  even  (en  or  five  j'cars  agn, « 
less,  that  she  shmihl  have  ultcn  the  altitude  towards  him  of  now  tf 
impatient  and  now  a  sorrowful  contemner— she  would  Iiavecricdw' 
against  that  prophecy  ^  an  impossible  trangformation — a  miracle  th»! 
no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  coiild  accomplish  in  her  heart.  BiTfl 
had  come  ;  and  sitting  there  wjlli  Mr.  Lascelles  she  felt  thai  here  wM 
true  wi-wlom  as  well  as  her  own  true  friend,  and  that  Richard  W 
biind  and  dark  for  the  one  part  and  her  slightly  ungenerous  exploilfl 
for  the  other. 

All  that  day  Hermione  turned  and  tnrned  this  proposal  owi" 
her  mind.  She  was  a  gentle  creature  in  her  inner  nature,  not  one  If* 
wish  to  hurt — even  a  husband  ;  and  she  knew  that  this  sudden  An- 
turbancc  of  old  ways  would  pain  hers.  She  knew  that  she  «■ 
entering  on  an  unacknowledged  warfare  with  ihfi  man  whom,  op  » 
now,  she  had  loved  so  tenderly,  and  had  only  blamed  in  the  »t** 
recesses  of  Iicr  heart  because  he  did  not  show  with  sufficient  lo»<** 
like  warmth  the  love  which  she  knew  he  had  for  her.  She  kw 
too  that  she  was  unjust  to  condemn  him  for  his  want  of  orthodoiT' 
She  had  borne  with  his  agnosticism  for  the  last  fifteen  yeareinpoM 
Iranquillily  of  conscience  ;  her  utmost  remonstrance  having  beoii^ 
more  se%'ere  than  an  "  Oh  Richard  ! "  said  with  a  smile  when  be  w* 
more  than  usually  audacious,  more  than  commonly  broad ;  ttd* 
pretend  to  herself  now  that  she  was  a  martyr  Iwause  the  wife  of  ■■ 
tnftdcl,  was  (riding  on  her  own  changed  feelings  with  scarce  the  HJ 
iJueaaure  of  honesty  towards  h\ro.   BuVtHnxou^  i^\  >^  dun  and  vapK 
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***t<*iiiiiottumg  ran  the  dittuncl  lictire  for  indepcodcnce— J»  niULti  to 
t*WMk  kin  u  tu  KHilif)  bctscll.  lie  liaJ  nut  (lucd  tu  keep  her  by 
^'^  |K(p«laal  renevaJ  of  a  lover's  cuurtKliip,  as  sht  should  have  been 
**ft;  aod  be  hid  loM  her,  tt>  a  ceruin  CKtcnt,  in  consccjuencc ;  she 
'^Ad  odpcd  Like  a  bird  from  the  hands  of  one  negligent  of  his 
^iK.«Dd  he  wu  to  bbme  if  she  was  miserable.  But  the  only  ntcp 
*K  ta  mmanpUied  for  the  diuinmcni  of  this  coveted  Indejientlence 
^■1  iku  private  oUowance  on  which  she  had  now  set  her  heart — such 
*  >kft|iiere  of  ju»b~ci;  a&  it  was,  :ind  so  unjiisl  as  it  was  of  him  not  to 
Iksvc  dooe  it  iong  a^o  t— ^1  (invatc  alluwanct  which  was  to  be  her  own, 
uMvith  which  4hc  cuuld  deal  ua  she  wished,  like  a.  sacred  bit  of 
*adft»ced  rottnd  againtt  hii  Intrusion,  and  which  she  could  conse- 
cxMrtolbeChareh  ihnmgh  Mr.  IasccIIcs. 

Uaunrhilc,  pending  ihe  denuuid,  she  asked  Virginia  if  sbe  too 
^nUaot  tike  to  hare  an  allowance  vf  her  own:  it  would  be  good 
farhcT. 

H  lot  dw  girl  uid  no.  sbe  would  rather  not  ;  but  on  her  mother 

**a«liR|t  her  that  if  she  hud  money  or  lier  own  she  could  help 

^■(v  AgDM  in  her  pUiu,  and  thai  then  xhenccd  not  trouble  pap^ 

far  jB  fk^  |]|c  vanlcd,  \hc  took  back  her  negative  and  said  yes, 

^^^  Aould  like  iti  a&  perhaps  it  n  ould  be  better  fur  pajjd  not  lo  know 

H^^>pcveiything,iinkB  be  could  be  brought  lolove  the  work  with  Lbem. 

^     ' Itat il ift not de>  Mi.inamiDaiia  it?"  she anked aittioualyj 

*dk  Mtitnd  hocKin:  ^nd  tnnsparcot  quality  of  her 

""iv  bcoke  tlirough  theie  bucr  spiritual  lophisticatiotu.     "  tt  u 

^  ytDttsKixa^  his  beirtg  vexed  und  fancying  all  sorts  of  things 

*^  Sacer  Agnes   and    Superior " — this   was  the  vicar    in   his 

*"**>  cinie»  i— ^Superior  of  the  little  band  uf  "  Church-workers,"  as 

pealed  Uicmschnf  "'  i:i;>i  which  arc  not  true  and  which  would 

•Tba?     It  tt  II''  -.-ig  hini,  is  it ?" 

*Ccnaii)ly  not,"  uid  bernolbcr.    "Superior  himself  advised  it, 
^  VMkl  he  and  5atcr  A^DCs,  so  good  and  high-principled  as  they 
^  ^  abiic  uiything  that  «u  wrong  ?  " 
^ft   *KiX*  Mkl  \nrgiaui  wannly.   "  Hlut  they  advise  miu/ be  right '. " 

^B  ll  «n  ooe  of  the  nrcetesi  of  our  English  evenings — a  rich  warm 

^HpB  ercnny  when  the   beauty  of  lumaier  and   tiie  wealth   of 

VbHib  naeK  to  IIdwb  and  fmit,  m  the  unthinned  luxun.vice  of  tlie 

ttfraod  tbc  foil  w«shcs  of  giold  And  crimson  over  the  cailier- 

iftCB.     Dinner  wa«  over.    Ti  had  tieen  more  than  usually 

and  u  was  never  noisjr-  for  Richiud  w&s  thinking  over  his 

lo  hia  men  »  Uk  morvthly  lecture  due  tliu  day  aAcr  to-motn>w 

nuae  was  comidcxing  wlut  she  Ahould  say  and  lum  ^cn^  \vt\ 
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request — and  Vir^'inia  was  lost  in  a  dreaming  kind  of  re\ 
turing  to  herself  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  conventual  lile,i 
she  imagined  it  to  be  ;  so  that  no  one  found  much  to  saj*.  aod  w 
one  wished  that  the  others  were  more  communicative.  Now  IheyjU 
went  into  the  verandah  for  coffee;  and  liermione's  bourfoi i 
fire  had  come. 

How  sweet  the  evening  was  [  Richard  looking  at  ihu 
expanse  of  counLry,  where  comiicJd,  wood  and  mcaduw,  haa 
cottage,  and  tlie  windinf^  stieara  that  gave  life  and  increased  pc- 
turcsqiicncss  to  it  all  were  his — felt  a  glow  at  his  heart  as  he  thou^ 
of  tlie  mora]  influence  which  such  a  property  'gave  him.  In  )» 
nivn  mind  it  was  like  a  green  an<l  living  island  of  truth  in  the  nMbi 
uf  a  desert  of  falsehood;  die  deep  and  real  fountain  of  lifciriKff 
all  the  rest  was  the  tnere  mirage  of  things— vapour  playing  am 
sand.  All  this  was  his;  and  all  this  represented  tlie  caiue  i' 
light  and  knowledge  and  science  against  darkness,  ignoranoCt  and 
superstition.  While  he  lived  he  felt  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  n 
impregnable  fortress  which  would  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  tbt 
enemy.  He  and  his  little  band  would  make  headway  here,  and  t* 
one  should  overcome  them  ;  .ind,  man  for  man,  he  pitted  his  infiueoct 
against  the  new  vicar,  and  was  not  afraid  of  the  issue. 

But  there  was  that  lecture  on  the  Duty  of  Man  as  a  Member  of  ifat 
Community  waiting  for  him  to  arrange,  fie  must  swallow  fais  mfiS 
and  go.  The  sunset  glow  tempted  him  to  remain — for  it  was  a  sinp- 
larly  beautiful  sky,  a  rarely  perfect  evening ;  but  he  must  tear  himidt 
awny  and  finish  his  preparation  for  one  of  the  boldest  and  moffi  otf- 
spoken  lectures  that  he  had  yet  delivered. 

He  turned  with  a  stnilc  to  Honnione. 

"Well,  good-bye  for  the  present,  wife.     Coming  to  give  mt*^ 
kiss  before  I  go?"  he  said,  moving  in  his  chair. 

Hermicne  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Oh,  don't  go  yet!"  she  said  a  little  nen-ously.     "Ho  sUyi 
us  a  little  longer,  Richard  !  You  are  so  seldom  with  us  now,  ud  tk_ 
evening  is  so  lovely ! " 

"  You  think  that  you  are  lovelier  to  me  than  the  evening; 
mean?"  he  laughed. 

"  By  your  habits  we  might  both  be  witches,  Virginia  and  I," 
said  with  a  smile.     "  You  avoid  U3  as  much  as  if  we  were," 

"  If  1  am  not  much  with  yuu  it  is  not  from  want  of  love,  my  vifc' 
he  said.  '*  But,  as  you  know,  my  life  is  full  aod  I  can  give  t«t  li:''' 
time  to  pleasure." 

**I  do  not  sec  why  your  wife  and  daughter  should  always  be  ibe 
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■oao«|)ected-''  She  put  on  a  prcUypoui,  rai<>ing  her  soft  blue  eyes 
<■■  toda  her  bcom  as  she  lowered  ber  head.  Ii  was  a  girlish 
•si  rmttd  ;  or  raiher  il  had  never  wholly  died. 

"Do  I  neglca  you?"  he  asked  pleasanlly.     "  You ?— the  bcsl^ 
bH  ihr  io  Eimland  !  " 
■(im  I  ?    Poor  things — if  I  am,  how  I  pity  the  rest ! " 
He  fas^icd     HtN  feeling  of  their  absolute  oneness  was  so  strong, 
K  tefv  *o  tnlenrDiren  with  his  very  life,  tliat  in  spile  of  the  snioll 
Acrtnig citrrcnls  whith  of  late  had  set  atrtrss  that  halcyon  sea  of 
Uitiiliawl  tnut,  he  could  Dot  choose  but  accept  such  a  dcclaiation 
dn  u  so  macb  womanly  ptay.     Besides,  though  she  meant  what 
ihaid,  she  q^kc  aa  if  ithe  did  not. 

'Yau  pity  ibem  for  their  tmalUrr  portion?     Well,  perhaps  fou 

qft.    Tbey  are  to  be  compassionated,"  he  said. 

'N'Oy  I  do  not  look  at  it  quite  in  that  light,"  said  Henuione, 

•tenly  gnve.     *'  Nor  in  your  secret  heart  do  you.     But  never 

*>il  iD  dus."  she  went  on  hurriedly^  as  he  was  preparing  to  protest. 

f'l  btc  a  liule  maner  of  business  thai  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about. 
hHme  atlcnd,  and  let  as  be  serious." 
,ihi,  wife — what  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 
.  -iot  to  haw  a  private  account  of  my  own  a\  ihr  hank,"  she 
»t  viifa  a  plunge 
^  was  not  gifted  with  tlie  faculty  of  'liplomacy.  and  with 
■    la^the  had  always  found  the  diieciesi  course  the  besL     He 
B^  ilov  A  ttkuf  hims,  and  he  was  especially  a  man  with  whom 
^piMeomld  be  abtoluirty  straightforward.     He  H-as  not  likely  to 
P**ftaded  by  eitlicr  frankness  or  boldness;  but  crwtjkcdness  and 
bomiMg  were  oapalaUble  lo  him. 
'WW  do  you  want  with  a  private  account?"  he  asked  after  n 

t^lBEW.    The  pcopoaal  bod  taken  him  by  surprise  ;  and  he  did 
'"  *ali  to  show  how  mtuh. 
'  For  nany  thfaa^"  lioit  answered. 
"Ah  why  dniBtfa  preaoii  arrangenients,  wife?    Yuu  spend  what 
'^Hl  mmJ  I  make  no  obfecbeai  to  paying." 
_  *'ll  would  be  nibcr  odd  if  yon  did,  considering  all  things,"  said 
^■oac,  Racnbering  what  the  rictr  had  said. 
Re  paated  hit  hand  orcr  his  forefaoid.     What  did  her  allusion 

K>|^  What  did  it  aO  mean?  If  he  had  administered  the  property 
■  K  MI  hts  duty  as  the  man— the  husband— the  head  of  the  house  ? 
*w  ibar  propeny,  for  they  were  one ;  and  he  as  the  man  n-as  the 
tiAlcr  fof  tlMir  joint  benefit.  Why  did  she  remind  him  tlut  legally 
t  bd  bqcD  hen,  and  thai  he  had  once  been  the  recipient  not  the 
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owner?     He  never  tfimiglit   Tor  nn  in&taiil  that  he  was  still  only  I 
recipient,  and  not  the  oivncr. 

"  Dear  wife,"  he  said,  "  I  scarcely  understand  you.  I  canool  we 
what  need  you  have  for  a  private  or  separate  account.  What  art  tou 
likely  to  huy  that  I  should  object  to  pay  for?— what  are  you  tikdf 
to  do  that  yoii  would  not  care  for  me  to  know?" 

*•  It  is  nm  jjleasani  for  any  M'omaii  to  have  to  go  to  her  husbimif 
for  every  farthing  that  she  wants,"  said  Hermione  with  an  injured 
luck  and  tone. 

•"  And  how  many  years  is  it  Uial  you  have  taken  to  find  that  out  J*, 
he  asked. 

"Thai   is  nnl  the  queslion,  Richard,"  she  replied,  a  lilllc  Ic 
amiably  than  hitherto.    "  I  have  found  it  out  now— surely  i 
sufficient." 

"  But  why  should  things  be  different  from  what  they  havelkffl? 
he  urged.  "  i  feci,  perhaps  foohshiy,  that  a  certain  vague  cloud  of  dis- 
trust would  creep  in  between  us,  wjfe,  were  you  to  separate  yourself  (iMi 
me  even  in  so  snull  a.  matter  as  this  ; — you  and  I  who  haxc  ahrap 
lived  in  such  unhroken  harmony,  such  devoted  love !  This  iDtstnat 
be,  my  life !  Whatever  else  may  happen  to  us  we  must  go  dorni  to 
the  grave  as  we  have  lived  through  our  youth,  hand  in  hand,  hcanlo 
hKarl,  one  in  a  iierfcct  and  flawless  liff-union." 

He  leant  forward  as  he  spoke,  looking  into  her  face  with  a  ccrt^ 
manly  pathos.  .1  certain  pleading  passion  that  went  to  her  heart.  tA-' 
why  was  be  not  always  like  this  !  she  thought— why  had  be  becoiK 
.«to  cold  and  indifferent  to  her,  and  put  all  other  things  in  hfe  beft« 
her  and  his  love  for  her ! 

"Wc  hnvc  t)ccn  very  hap])y  and  will  be  always,"  she  snd 
falterini^ly.  "  We  are  not  going  to  quarrel,  Richard,  becauM  I 
shniild  like  to  have  a  Uttlc  money  of  my  own  to  do  with  as  I  lik 
attempting  a  smile  thai  somehow  failed.  "  it  will  be  better  fori 
one — and  for  Virginia  ton.  I  should  like  her  to  ha\-e  an 
She  must  icam  the  use  of  money,  and  she  knows  no  more  about^ 
now  than  a  child— than  I  do  I  "  again  forcing  a  smile. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  leani  the  vise  of  it,  dear,"  he 
•'While    I    am    by   your    side,   have    you    not    always  a 
custodian?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know;  but  still — I  should  like  it,"  said  HcmiioM- 

•'  I  cannot  understand  why."  He  spoke  with  the  same  rdnctnct 
Ihnt  he  had  shown  throughout. 

"It  is  not  so  very  ditTjcult  to  understand  sorely  I"  cried  Hertnkwf. 
piqued  Hi  his  opposition,  which  she  bad  not  expected  would  be  ■ 
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■MO.    **I  hd  no*  a  tulij-  in  In-  inanai^cd  for  ;  ami,  after  all, 
|i^  M  Me  afaBOfanc  nUttcts  of  everything.     It  is  only  tnv  own  at 

"The  aeu  moment  ihe  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  re-called 

vrnn^    The  uSdcn  spostn  of  pain  that  crossed  her  husbar>d's 

^R  taU  how  deeply  the  had  wounded  him  ;  and  though  she  fek 

^■d  to  obejr  the  vicar's  wilt,  which  indeed  had  become  her  own, 

jWdidno*  with  10  pain  her  husband — unnccc^Marily. 

*h  Kuvely  needed  thai   reminder,  dear  wife."  he  suiid  gently, 

I  *^  he  coatd  speilt  nalutally  *rui  without  sclf-tietrayaL      "  If  I 

k«  aJwiawtered  your  famine  it  was  lierause,  being  the  man  of 

I  fc<i»— *he  two  *o  i«:rlert  a  one  f — il  ramc  more  nalurally  to  me 

I  to^ad  10  the  drtailr.  of  Imsiness  than  it  did  to  you.     I  Itave  nut 

*>Aei  to  invade  your  rights  nor  to  keep  back  that  which  is  your 

■■■    .Unxys  remember  that,  my  wife  !  *• 

P  'UbBK  lor  an  allowanre  to  be  pUtred  in  the  bank  in  my  own 

■»  iiMd   Mit  dittreM  yoo  so  much  a&  it  seems  it  does,"  said 

*■■«■€  unctailjr  in  li?e)inf[.  birt  playfully  in  manner.      "  I   never 

'    *^  fW    Uin^    befntc.     Kidurd!    you,  win*  have  everything,  to 

\  P^  fonr  me  itns  little  portion— for  ahamc  !  " 

BtdxMik  hia  head.     Her  forred  playftilnesa  did  not  impose  on 
*•*  »9r  heal  the  wtNind  which  had  been  made 

'  Row  mocJi  *hall  I  put  into  tiie  hank  far  you,  wife  ?  "  he  asked 
■•^■ly  bat  quite  pcnUy.     The  suddenness  was  in  the  complete 
■**"*ditiun3l  Biimiirier  <rf  all  uppoiition,  all  discussion. 
*  I  vnuld  Kkc  to  have  two  ihouaand  a  year,"  said  HermioDe  as 

'b  Ab  to  include    your  milliner  and  all  other  personal  ex- 

\f*  hemaked.     *  I  aalt  yixt,  doir,  Ikcbuk  the  outgoings  of  our 

\i  riMirfi  the  moMnifif^  and  (  want  lo  know  wlkit  tliis  sum 

«a*d  yearljr?~t9  to  include,  that  I  may  calculate." 

MtOkknt   for  myself  and  Virginia,"  she 

:  1  And  yoa  like  the  idea  of' an  allowa»-c  of  your  own, 
asked  pbyfiiDy ;  onxiotu  to  show  that  the  fact  once 
:  ma  In  be  no  sore  between  him  and  them, 
[■pa,"  she  «id  going  over  lo  bim  and  kneeling  down  by 


II  wtU  mv  little  ttitl  do  with  it  ?  "  stroking  down  ber  long 
hair 
.»,,.,,i,.  ..-I  [u|iA."U)r  answered  gravely,  lifting  up  her 
'%  to  him. 
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"  You  are  alwaj-s  good,  my  Virginia,"  he  saiA 

"No,  papa;  I  am  only  trying  lo  Icam  the  will  of  God, 
follow  it  m  ihe  least  bad  way  1  can,"  she  answered. 

His  fingers  still  stroking  down  her  hair,  caught  in  the  eUsi: 
string  round  her  neck,  and  the  little  crucifix  was  pulled  out  (rai 
its  place  of  concealment. 

She  tool;  it  in  her  hand  reverently. 

"  This  is  ray  sign."  she  said  ;  and  kissed  it. 

Again  that  look  of  pain  over  his  face.    'I'hc  veil  was  lifted  justtii 
corner,  and  with  bitter  anguish  he  saw  iJie  shadow  of  the  truth  i 

"  Arc  you  sure  that  all  which  you  take  to  be  good  and  godl?* 
so  in  fact,  my  Viipnia  ? "  he  said,  holding  her  hand  and  looking  siai- 
fastly  in  her  fare. 

**  Yes,  papii,"  she  answered.  "  The  Church  is  the  voice  <rf  G*J 
on  earth — oh  papa  '.  papa,  if  you  would  but  hear  it ! " 

"1  hear  a  belter,"  he  said  ;  "  the  voice  of  science,  aiid  of  tint  IW 
humility  and  courage  which  can  confess  ignorance  yet  not  be  ib" 
turhed.  But  tell  me,  child,  who  has  got  hold  of  you?  Islliel 
vicar  tampering  with  her,  wife?" 

"  I  do  not  call  it  tampering,"  answered  Hermione.  "  Botlibel 
Sister  Agnes  saw  that  Virginia  needed  religious  instruction ;  aodtl 
have  given  it  to  her — as  was  indeed  their  duty  in  their  position/ 

"I  shall  be  sorry  if  she  is  made  zealous  for  orthodoxy,' "■ 
Richard  slowly.     "  It  would  be  painful  to  me  lo  have  my  i 
join  hands  with  the  school  which  I  give  all  my  strength  to  i 

"Conscience  must  be  supreme  with  Virginia  as  with  othcn,' 
Hermione.    "  I  cannot  forbid  her  in  a  matter  of  this  kind   ™ 
she  thinks  to  be  right  that  slie  must  do." 

"Still,  our  daughter  is  but  a  child  j  and  direction  in  tltfl 
means  conviction.     It  is  the  direction  to  which  I  object." 

"  And  which  makes  my  true  life,  papa  ! "  said  Virginia  fei 
"I  would  rather  suffer  martyrdom,  like  any  of  the  early 
when  tliey  were  persecuted  by  the  Romans,  than  give  up  Sister  A|P* ; 
and  all  that  she  has  tai^ht  me — all  that  she  is  and  has  been  lo  ik 

"Virginia    was    pining    for  some  kind  of  religious  coovioi* 
said  Hermione.    "  You  do  not  know  her  as  well  as  I  do.    Theeoo4J 
of  Mr.  Lascelles  and  his  dear  sister  has  been  her  salration.' 

"  Oh  papa,  you  do  not  know  how  happy  I  am  now  I "  cried' 
ginia,  clinging  to  him   while  still  kneeling  by  his  side.    "I 
wanted  so  to  tell  you  all  I     I  know  now  what  to  believe— I ' 
no  longer  wandering  in  the  dark — I  have  found  God  in  the  dew' 
Mother  our  Church  !     I  could  not  go  back  to  that  miserable  «*"] 
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I J  did  not  Imoir  whu  was  fUse  and  what  wu  true— when  we 
[vdsilr  senices,  na  right  teaching,  no  camt-stncss in  religion,  no 
tu  tadm  1  I  would  rather  die  than  give  up  what  wc  have  now 
rSttperior  and  Si&tcr  Agnes." 
ihu  b  a  bewildcnnent  ia  mc,"  said  Richard,  looking  from 
to  his  wife  and  not  exactly  taking  in  all  that  she  had 
feel  lomewhat  in  a  fog.  Have  you  too,  my  wife,  gone  tHe 
>iato  the  new  system  like  the  child  ?  " 
'laoi  older  and  less  cnthu&iastic  perhaps  than  Virginia,*' Her- 
>  imwrred  with  a  ccnain  rescnT. 
'Sdl  ]roa  have  gone  the  same  way  ?  "  lie  persisted. 
'I  do  nol  like  to  answer  you  as  if  I  had  committed  a  ^ult — some- 
' be  afraid  of,"  uiil  llerroionc  a  little  slillly.  "I  confess  to 
tmmenise  spiritual  comfort  from  Mr.  Lascelles  and 
fincc  they  came." 
yoa  wanted  thin  comfort  }  " 
•Tei;  iordy." 

BcvicdsM  fot  a  moment.     All  these  revelations  ben-ildered 
liitrath. 

'  I  tod  no  idea  thai  you  were  in  wani  of  comfort  of  any  kind," 
'  aid  dawly.  "  Mjr  belief  wax  that  you  were  perfectly  happ}- — 
tyoa  Hid  the  child — a«  happy  as  I  mj-self.  If  I  had  known  that 
I  VMrpinu^  for  any  pleasure—any  cliangc—l  tvould  have  given  it 
I  vtUioDi  remauk  or  rcnaiatnui<:c.  1  would  luvc  preferred  any 
to  this." 
'Iiiras  not  pleaittrc  that  wc  wanted,  papa,"  said  Virginia;  ''it 
ibib— it  was  God  1" 

*TUBg*  might  ha\e  twcn  differcut.  Richard,  had  you  rvol  been 

lo  dtcadfully  occupied,"  said  Hermionc  half  in  tears.    "  You 

'  vhat  kind  uf  life  you  lead  and  tiow  entirely  you  absent  your- 

fkm  m.     If  you  had  t:ared  to  keep  ns  more  with  you,  perhaps 

(Aadd  ottt  have  been  ao  ready  to  acccrpt  all  this  new  life." 

'ODB't  say  that,  maniou  1 "  cried  Virginia.    "  It  was  not  for  want 

or  OMfe  occupation—not  that— il  n-as  because  we  were  < 

asKknnf  and  now  wc  have  found  our  rent !     It  was  not 

I  «rv  wanted  papa^dcar  as  papa  is— hut  the  Father  whom  we 

r 

I  b  troe,  ny  wife]''  returned  Richard,  not  noticing  Vtr- 
.  man  dtorou^  paitwanahip,  more  enthusustic  confeasion,  "  1 
llMrectveBtipaO— ail  Uut  Itoostlorcdajid  valued— to  preserve 
itfd>  drtadfial  Wundcr — this  iatal  bcvtildcrmcnt.     Uh,  why 
oot  '  me,  my  wile  ?  you  whom  I  trusted  lo  entirely, 

[tore  lo  oij^i-irtj'j  '■" 
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"After  all,  Richard,  arc  we  not  making  a  great  deal  too 
of— what?"  said  Hermione,  suddenly  changing  her  tone.  VbfiiM'j 
passionate  advocacy  a  little  frightened  her,  and  did  in  a  ccffin 
measure  chill.  And  then  she  saw  how  heart-struck  her  hoshoad  n& 
and  she  did  not  want  lo  hurt  him  too  much  ;  they  had  once  bca 
very  happy,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  be  disagreeable  to  het.  "  Wt 
have  a  new  clergyman  here  in  the  parish,  and  Virginia  and  I  Iftt 
to  assist  in  the  parish  worlt.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  nutw 
from  litginning  in  end  ;  and  it  is  not  nnc  that  deserves  either  >wr 
pain  or  our  hysterics.  Virginia  hns  been  greatly  taken  nSth  Sdtcr 
Agnes— girls  of  her  age  often  are  with  clever  women  like  that ;  ha 
we  are  all  making  too  much  of  it  !  Don't  look  so  grave,  Rithird ' 
I  have  always  been  loving  and  obedient  to  you,"  she  went  on  lo  a), 
warming  -with  htr  im-n  words  and  talking  herself  inin  a  new  mood; 
*'and  I  always  will  be,  unless"— smiling  sweetly — "you  warn  ictt" 
do  what  my  conscience  disapproves.  And  1  am  sure  yoa  arc  too  i^'X'l 
and  liberal  for  that." 

"  1  want  no  other  assuran:^e  than  that,  wife ! "  he  answered,  goof 
over  to  her  as  .-ihu  sat  on  her  low  chair  to  one  side.  He  stood  h 
her  and  turned  up  her  face  with  one  hand,  laying  the  other  on  tie 
shoulder.  "Let  me  keep  the  convictiim  of  your  unbroken  fzitb  U 
me,  as  mine  to  you,  and  1  can  meet  the  whole  world  !" 

She  looked  up  at  him  ;uid  met  his  eyes — those  dear.  mild,  how* 
eyes  in  which  she  had  once  seen  all  her  hope  and  found  all  hcrhfi*. 
Memories  of  the  old  days  came  over  her,  softening  and  wanning  tar 
heart  and  turning  back  her  love  to  him  as  if  she  had  been  a  prl 

'*  Richard  I "  siie  said  impulsively  ;  **  if  it  pains  you,  dear.  I  wil 
give  up  all— even " 

"  Mr.   Lascelles,''  said  the  servant ;  and  the  vicar,  close  «t 
heels,  passed  into  the  verandah  like  one  to  whom  the  house  i*  free 

"  I  thought  I  might  catch  you,  Mr.  Fullerton,  if  I  ctmeal  tiM 
hour,"  he  said  blandly,  s.howin(:  neither  ilisap]iointmcnt  nor  vtna- 
lion ;  though  he  had  not  expected  to  see  him,  and  was  a&Do^ 
to  find  him  on  the  ground.  "  I  have  jusi  received  the  Fi 
from  the  Gi^ihop,  and  should  like  to  consult  Mrs.  Fullerton 
yourself — on  the  restorations  to  be  made  in  the  church ;  a"d 
which  she,  as  the  great  lilhe  owner  and  ihe  chief  lady  of  the 
graciously, "  will  have  much  to  say.  Are  you  at  leisure?  Mayl 
my  plans?" 

'*  If  you  wish  it,"  said  Richard  gravely,  feeling  titat  \aA 
was  in  his  camp,  bui  holding  a  flag  of  (nice  that  meaoi  iTtadwiy. 

The  vicar's  evident  familiarity  with  the  house,  the  kindlitf 


Under  wkkh  Lord? 
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\«l|Wi^flKe«*  "".'■"  ir,::  ■'-.  I'l, ii  dreadful  crucifix  on  herbosom! — 
iKi  HflnDanr'-  i.issmcnl  coming  on  her  request  for 

Mdia«tiiiu;c  illcimioD  in  Uicir  old  rdations — all  hod  impressed 
tei  iind  it  seemed  to  him  thni  his  proper  place  was  truly  here,  as 
(hr had  of  ihc  bouse  watching  over  ils  weaker  members  when  danger 
mbjr. 

Bu  be  wu  too  Ute  \  the  roots  had  been  atrtick,  and  the  uec  had 
bqn  lo  pnw  ^— wu  it  ihc  Tree  of  I.i(i:  or  the  Upas  ? — that  which 
miU  live  alvalion  or  bring  destniaioD  ? 

H  Tn  Bwst  nouble  of  Richard  Fullerton's  "  men "  were  jolm 
CnrnUic  tailor,  Tom  Moorliead  the  blacksmith,  and  George  Pearce 
4i  oif^Mcr  of  Crossholme ;  imd,  notable  in  another  v>-ay,  Adam 
&li  ilut  dcvcr,  rcckle^K,  shifty  fellow  who  kept  the  chandler's  &hop 
>!  t«c  far  cad  of  the  village. 

J^ifarratlf,  to  Judge  by  the  case  with  which  he  could  talk  of 
■Hludt  and  baadlc  various  wits  of  tools,  Adam  had  practised  ever)- 
*iBd  oC  haixltcnA  not  requiring  special  breadth  of  shoulder  or 
'^>«lq>iMs)t  of  bicc(it — and  some  othen>  that  needed  slurp  wits 
*<Bt  liuo  deft  6iigcts.  No  one  could  moke  out  exactly  what  he 
W  tcea,  liut  everyone  '1  credit  for  having  been  a  great 

^thrngv^'^  >t  ^^t  -  '  iba^  ^^  "^■^*'t  <>"^'(^  t^vc  been  a 

^  aotr.  Ccnainly  no  one  uuig  a  better  comic  song,  or  spouted 
^  mote  AocDcy,  or  guvc  imitations  of  the  various  best  known 
''^r.ffa  mote  (ai'ihty  ^-thcie  were  00  experts  among  the  critics 
'Cnnbolnc  to  determine  whether  the  imitations  were  exact  or  no. 
LJCcmed  to  be  so,  und  ttuit  wax  enough.  When  tn  the  vein 
could  go  ihtrjugh  whole  parts  of  wild  inelodramatio  plays, 
I U  sre  given  in  banu  by  strolling  com])anicx  and  at  •"  Kiehard- 
^*  tn  bir  timrv— }>Uy«  full  of  puisuii  and  death  and  love,  and 
I  Urge  amount  cH  high-^ulin'  and  impossible  virtue  to  balance 
U  inpauibk  vice  And.  aa  thusc  who  dtM:ubicd  him  argued, 
pdl^  i-nixurh,  it  waa  »ca«xly  likely  Uiat  h^  would  have  taken  the 
)utt  one  cNaroctet  and  no  more  in  so  many  picoev— 
L«  kiu.-K  scrap*  of  the  rrii — if  it  had  not  been  for  bifiineu 
I  ri>cK  of  bread.    And  the  bhicwd  wits  bad  probability  on  their 
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As  Adam  was  a  stranger  at  Crossholme,  coining  out  of  the  cl 
one  murky  winter's  morning  and  with  no  clear  track  to  his 
place  of  residence— conjecture  was  free  to  make  of  him  whi:  it 
would.  And  conjecture  had  a  fine  time  of  it;  for  he  neither  volia- 
teered  any  precise  information  about  himself  or  the  past,  nor  gjw 
cause  of  suspicion  by  resenting  it  when  asked.  He  never  b;  iBf 
cliance  mentioned  where  and  wliat  together  The  nearest  tbit  hr 
said  was :  "  When  1  was  down  south  I  pickt-d  up  from  a  yokel  ao  old 
wfttch  for  two  shillings  that  I  sold  afterwards  for  a  matter  of  iwenlj 
pound." — "  When  I  travelled  the  eastern  coimlies  I  collected  !0« 
rare  old  coins  of  the  Roman  times." — "Once  when  1  wasupinti* 
far  north  I  was  lost  in  a  snow-storm."—**  When  I  peddled  Cora«E 
way." 

This  was  the  nearest  that  could  be  got  out  of  him  : — He  hid 
peddled:  first  for  a  master  and  then  for  himself;  and  now,  tif«J« 
wandering,  lie  had  resolved  to  cast  anchor  and  make  himself  a  honici 
and  Crossholme  fitted  him  to  a  hair.  But  where  he  was  bom*! 
where  scliooled ;  what  he  had  done  wheu  a  lad,  and  who  were  his  faM 
and  mother— it  being  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  bom  peddbf 
—no  one  knew  more  than  he  knew  what  his  great-graDd£itherlHd 
been  doing  this  day  a  hundred  aitd  liAy  years  ago.  He  had  conuU 
the  place  quite  suddenly ;  opened  a  chandler's  shop  much  wanlrd  H 
the  lime;  tradingina  very  smallwayat  the  beginning— but  havingl* 
character  to  make,  and  knowing  how  it  Is  best  made  for  the  longnft 
he  took  care  to  sell  good  stuff  of  (air  weight  and  at  reasonable  priorti 
and  thus,  by  degrees  which  were  neither  slow  nor  long,  he  won  ^ 
confidence  and  custom  of  tlie  place  and  was  now  doing  welL  Soto 
things  were  not  in  his  disfavour ;  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  itoi^ 
spectres  which  are  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

Restless  in  all  things,  of  a  prying  and  excitable  kind  of  tnldl< 
if  Adam  had  curbed  his  nomadic  blood  so  far  as  to  settle  qnietlj  ■>■ 
one  house  for  the  last  six  years,  he  had  not  put  his  brain  into  hwots- 
and  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  whidi  he  was  the  iatfaer.i 
which  would  revolutionize  society  had  he  but  the  money  tO' 
them,  were  as  many  as  there  were  objects  on  which  he  laid  fats 
ihin  supple  fingers.  He  had  invented  an  electric  locomotor, 
an  automatic  printing-press  ;  and  he  had  a  torpedo— on  pa; 
if  put  into  material,  would  blow  into  sky-rockets  aught  e\-er  Uiill 
the  sea;  and  he  liad  a  sccam-engine  lliat  would  pump  outai 
in  less  tlian  half  the  time  of  the  best  in  use  now — still  on  papet;  > 
plan  how  to  regulate  the  boiler  so  that  a  blow-up  should  I"' 
aMcbaaicai  injpossibiUly  :  at^d  if  he  were  to  be  believed,  he  lud  tbe 


Digamzation  of  pTactical  dynamics  on  that  dusty  old  shelf 
!  back  parlour  behind  his  shop.  Such  as  he  was  -  talkative 
confidential,  bragging  but  never  committing  himself  to 
slatcments — he  was  a  character  in  the  place  ;  personally 
Dmc  because  amusing  and  superficially  good-natured,  but 
lubted  by  the  better  sort,  partly  because  of  that  ill-natured 
*judice  of  ours  which  doubts  a  srranger  qua  stranger,  and 
ause  of  that  clever  shiftiness  of  his  whicli  gave  one  the 
Instability  and  consequent  untrustworthincss.     It  held  ofl" 

as  John    Graves  and  George    1'e.ircc  ;  iind  rough  Tom 

even  more  than  they.  Vet  Adam  was  one  of  "  Mi. 
\  men  ;  "  and  the  loudest  as  he  was  the  most  n-ordy  in  his 
\  of  the  doctrines  which  developed  him  from  a  jclty-fish 
n  ape,  and  which  denied  the  personality  of  the  devil 
stence  of  such  a  place  as  hell.     But  though  he  professed 

be  such  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  new  school  of 
nd  such  a  loval  partisan  of  its  expounder  here,  the  master 
My,  when  with  those  who  really  believed  in  the  religion  of 
Old  the  saving  grace  of  science,  ycl  he  n-as  nnt  backward 
parodies  and  nonseDsical  exaggerations  when  with  tliose 
Dt  taken  u|)  the  thread;  and  his  humour  was  never  so  broad 
£  was  demonstrating  to  his  hearers  Uiat  they  were  no  better 
my  tadpoles,  and  were  jusl  the  "gorillas  of  the  future." 
fcr  quite  comiucrcd  Richard's  instinctive  distrust  of  him, 
r  quite  conquered  that  of  the  three  men  already  named. 
5  best  to  get  over  the  master,  whose  custom  at  his  shop 
r  much  ;  but  the  kind  heart  was  united  with  a  clear  brain 
inctive  perception  of  realities ;  and  though  the  one  part 
xd  all  things  from  all  men,  the  other  believed  in  none 
oof,  and  gave  little  heed  to  protestations  that  looked  well 
Jsc. 

rest,  John  Graves  was  elderly,  quiet,  thoughtful ;  and  noted 
hetic  pAtJcncc,  the  philosophic  dignity  with  which  he  had 
3eavy  sorrows  of  an  exceptionally  sad  life.  His  unbelief 
igion,  as  it  was  to  Richard  himself;  and  he  denied  because 
L  Tom  Moorhead,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  an  ardent 
d  the  Boar^rges  of  the  group ;  and  George  Pcarce,  about 

more  after  the  paticni  of  John  Graves,  whose  only 
hild  he  had  married,  and  whose  quiet  thoughtful  temperate 
took  as  his  own  model,  with  the  reverent  love  of  a  true 

loorhead  had  a  daughter  too  ;  and  people  laughed  as  they 
KLIV.    KO,  \jy9-  T 
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noted  how  often  keen-wittcH,  sharp-featured  Adam  Bdl  was  il  tV 
forge  when  the  shop  door  was  shut  and  every  man's  servant  wk  nw 
his  own  master.  But  there  were  few  who  dared  hint  to  Tom  «  tht 
possibility  of  such  3  suitor  ss  the  like  of  him  for  pretty  Janet  Ht 
of  all  the  group  most  doubted  this  dever  intellectual  acrobat,  thi) 
foretime  pedler,  who  had  wandered  here  out  of  the  clouds ;  vA 
wotild  as  soon  have  thought  of  marrying  hi?  girl  to  a  soldier  « 1 
tramp  ;is  to  Adam  Bell  of  no  known  antecedents  and  not  of  ifa 
parish. 

But  Adam  thought  that  he  could  work  his  way  in  linte ; 
help  of  money  if  all  ehc  failed.  Every  munth  he  was  puttnigl 
little  matter,  which  would  soon  innkc  a  lidy  sum  ;  and  with  a  good 
settlement  to  offer,  fathers-in-law  are  not  difficult  gan\e  for  lo^-enW 
bag.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  life,  he  used  to  ay ; 
and  he  had  brought  out  of  this  experience  one  strong  settled 
conviction — that  evcrj-  man  has  his  price  and  every  man  his  po«f. 
if  only  you  can  hit  on  the  one  and  fmd  how  best  to  utilize  the  oAtf- 

Only  one  thing  more  need  he  said  at  prc*cnl  of  these  mm  — 
John  Graves  and  George  Pearce,  his  son-in-law,  were  tcaanw  d  il« 
Molyncux  famil)';  Tom  Moorhcad's  house  and  forge  belonged  Id ih 
Abbey  estate  ;  but  Adam  Bell's  shop  stood  on  part  of  the  lanallli'i 
of  glebe  that  had  been  rcscrvcrt  for  the  Vicarage.  The  village  was' 
long  straggling  insular  place  ;  tlie  estates  were  as  irregular  as  it; 
and  odd  corners  had  been  bought  and  sold  till  il  was  almost  a  \o\^ 
graphical  puzzle  to  know  where  Chtirchlands  ended  or  the  .AbbT 
began,  or  why  this  little  rroft  should  belong  to  the  Vicara^,  i»S 
that  half-arre  of  wood  by  its  side  to  Monkshall.  So  however  it  wii 
and  no  one  at  Croasholmc  Lhoughl  tl  strange  or  wished  that  it  mB^ 
othcrwiiic. 

More  besides  these  men  went  to  the  reading-room,  Iwth 
Richard  gave  his  monthly  Ic^'lure — which  was  of  a  strongeraiid  1 
sjjecutatix-e  kind  than  the  weekly — and  in  the  evenings  and  at  1 
to  read,  to  pUiy  a  game  at  draughts,  or  to  take  a  hand  at 
nines,"  or  "thrcc-rard  lint-"  This  allowance  of  card-pLiying 
been  made  into  a  nine  days'  wonder  when  the  rules  of  the 
room  had  first  been  drawn  up ;  and  the  neiglibuurhood 
objected  to  it  strongly  and  canvassed  it  severely.  Indeed  it  '■' 
been  raised  into  a  crime  by  Ihc  more  rigid  ;  and  to  hear  iheiotJ* 
it  wotild  seem  that  Richard  Fullerton  had  organized  hisprettjr,^ 
Gothic  little  Institution  to  become  a  very  sink  of  iniquity. 
he  &aid,  when  those  who  spoke  against  him  and  hi«  ways  behind ' 
bacJc  most  unrt&«rv»Uy,  &^^to&<:hed  the  subject  to  his  fac« 


ntest   discretion  : — **I  treat    mtn  like  men,  n^t  like   childreo ; 

id  if  it  pl<?ascs  ihcm  to  have  a  game  .it  cards,  tthy  should  iliey  not 
i  wdl  as  otiiers  ?  1  trust  to  their  developing  tasich  for  a  higher  kind 
fTecreation  than  gambling;  but  if  they  have  that  dcslie — many  men 
twe ;  it  seems  almost  instinctive — they  had  better  gratify  ii  In  aplace 
fcere  public  opinion  goes  again&t  excess,  than  in  the  pubUc- 
cms«  where  they  drink  till  they  are  inflamed  and  lost  to  all  self- 

tffltiol," 

And  as  he  was  the  owner  and  master,  and  had  the  right  lo  arrange 
botm  rules,  he  cuiied  the  day,  as  he  intended  to  do;  and  the 
Dititution  allowed  cards,  smoking,  and  beer,  us  well  as  giving 
Aer  things  of  a  higher  class.  The  members  numbered  about  lifty — 
B  the  available  men  in  the  place  indeed — but  those  spoken  of  were 
^JinDcipal,  and  all  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this  story. 

The  lecture  to-nigiit  was  on  the  duties  of  men  as  members  of  a 
OTQciiuiity.  In  contradistinction  to  the  theological  view  of  rewards 
id  punishments,  of  pleasing  God  and  saving  our  own  souls,  duty  was 
rt  forth  as  self-respect  on  the  one  hand  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
nnatjr  at  large  on  the  other. 

"  All  is  bad  or  good  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of  society,  or  let 
nail  it  humanit)',"  said  Richard.  "  There  can  be  no  intrinsic  evil, 
»  positive  sin,  where  there  is  no  community  to  be  harmed  by 
'Wiiacts." 

He  brought  forth  the  old  argument  of  the  desert  island  and  how  a 
"wtould  not  sin  by  himself.  If  he  could  do  no  ill  to  others  he 
"imd  do  no  ill  at  all ; — spiritual  wickedness,  sclf-geoerated,  sclf- 
^aOBctivc,  and  offending  God  only,  being  a  mj-th  and  an  impossi- 
•(%.  This  was  naturally  utterly  opposed  to  the  theological  view 
'bidi  makes  sin  a  thing  in  itself  between  a  man's  own  soul  and 
"rfjand  in  nowise  because  of  its  action  on  the  community; — which 
•Bin  It  primarily  an  offence  against  Hcivcn  even  when  it  is  a 
'Ue  against  society — damnable  because  disobedient  to  divine  com- 
mand rather  than  to  be  punished  because  of  its  evil  handling  of  man's 
^y  and  property.  "This  latter  is  allowL'd  to  be  morality  if  you 
™,"be  went  on  to  say;  "but  the  deeper  crime,  according  to  theo- 
'([ianB.istlicspirihJalwickednessof  disobedience  of  God'scommand — 
ot  because  such  comnwnd  is  good  for  man,  but  because  it  is  God's." 
The  only  laws  that  we  know,"  he  said,  "are  those  which  we  are  slowly 
oding  out  for  ourselves  in  the  positive  sciences,  and  that  educated  and 
in  ID  be  educated  sense  of  justice,  equity,  and  respect  for  humanity, 
bJcfaweembodyincodesand  call  concretely  con&ciincc.  It  is  childish 
a^devil  who  tempts  us  to  do  evil — humiliaring  to  common 
r* 
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sense  and  manhood  to  fear  ctcmal  punishment  if  we  have 
evil — and  what  grosser  superstition  has  the  world  ever  seen  than^ 
Christian  doctrine  of  God  inciraatc  in  man  that  we  mijjht  all  have  a 
better  chan(!c  of  heaven  ? — a  better  chance,  mind  you  ;  not  a  ctr- 
tainty — and  the  whole  universe  disLtirbed  that  we  might  be  ks 
unfairly  handicapped  !  No !  no,  my  friends  !  man  is  only  a  part  of  tbe 
whole — a  unit  of  the  sum  ;  and  there  is  no  more  value  in  his  life 
than  there  is  in  the  life  of  n  ily,  or  an  ant,  save  such  as  he  makes  kg 
himself  by  his  higher  intelligence.  What  we  ha%-c  to  cultJrate  is  Ac 
sense  of  justice  to  all,  ourselves  included;  loyalty  to  the  best  intewsn 
of  the  community  of  which  we  fomi  a  part ;  reverence  for  hutnaoi^ 
at  large  ;  love  of  trnlli  for  its  own  sake  irrespective  of  llie  coikJi- 
sions  to  which  it  leads  us ;  while  ourselves  personally,  and  whll 
advantages  us  one  way  or  another,  is  a  consideration  which  comes  no- 
where in  the  school  of  a  wise  and  elevated  philosophy.  We  harcB 
live  for  humanity,  not  for  our  own  souls.  Never  let  us  forget  ihK. 
Our  duty  is  here — our  work  is  here ;  we  know  nothing  but  hfe— <ai 
prove  nothing  but  matter— and  to  waste  our  strength  in  va^oe  spet* 
I  .tion<!  on  things  that  are  unprovable  is  the  sorriest  use  to  which  « 
ran  put  it." 

Was  this  strong  meat  given  as  food  to  babes,  aiul  poison  rathff 
than  nourishment  ?  Richard  did  not  think  so  ;  nor  did  some  of  his 
hearers  ;  if  others  felt  a  ceiuin  uneasiness,  a  certain  kind  of  me&til 
droop  and  collapse  at  the  thought  that  n  was  not  regarded 
Higher  Power  whether  they  did  well  or  ill,  just  as  weak  and 
limbs  suddenly  taken  out  of  irons  would  fall  helpless  to  Ihc 
and  others  fell  a  certain  relief  in  the  idea  that  if  they  kept  clear  tHi 
police  here  they  had  nothing  to  fear  hereafter,  and  were  free  of  I 
devil  who  else  might  have  had  his  word  to  say  to  them  for  1 
indulgences,  or  iaults  of  mind  and  temper  which  brcAe  no 
law  and  hurt  none  so  that  they  should  cry  out  But  some 
took  the  doctrine  as  it  stood,  and  found  it  ennobling  and  h< 
The  doctrine  of  self-respect,  and  of  the  duty  owing  to  the 
was  one  which  Becmc<i  to  them  to  strike  a  true  chord,  and  to  I 
h'jl.cr  phise  of  thought  than  the  grovelling  Eistera  pervuill 
and  the  purely  selfish  endeavour  which  nMnpressed  is 
phrases  as  fleeing  from  K  to  ajin'-^^Stviag  yv^\ 

alive. 

After  Ihc  lecture  »  'al 

the  men  spoke  out  th  4 

difset^t-    This  was  alw 
And  the  IDMI  impotlaai 
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were  then  mure  clearly  denionsttatL-d  and   more  directly 

John  Graves  was  generally  of  Mr.  FuIIcrion's  way  of  thinking. 
There  was  a  certain  sympathy  of  nature  between  the  two  men  which 
mide  their  minds  in  unison,  and  rendered  the  teaching  of  the  one 
acceptable  to  the  other.  To-night  he  gave  his  unqualified  assent  to 
all  that  he  had  heard.  It  was  not  wholly  new  ground  to  him,  for  Mr. 
Fullcrton  had  gone  over  it  before  with  him  in  private,  thougli  this  was 
the  first  public  lecture  in  which  he  had  put  forth  these  doctrines.  It  was 
his  view  of  things,  too,  he  said,  put  into  scholarly  language  and  cleared 
out.  But  Tom  Moorhead  had  a  word  to  aay  against  duties  to  all 
the  members  of  a  community  as  at  present  constituted.  He  would 
render  no  tribute  to  Caesar  because  he  denied  the  rights  of  Caisar, 
whether  called  absolute  or  constitutional,  emperor  or  queen ;  and 
what  he  denied  to  the  sovereign  he  was  not  minded  to  give  the  aristo- 
cracf.  lie  was  hostile  to  it  .-ill,  and  wished  that  Mr.  FuUcitou  had 
touched  on  that  head  in  his  discourse,  and  limited  the  right  to 
demand  and  the  obligation  to  pay. 

Tom  always  dragged  in  that  shock-headed  republicanism  of  his 
whenever  he  had  the  chance  ;  and  when  he  had  not  he  stiU  made 
hts  friends  and  hearers  understand  that  there  was  his  biu  noire, 
standing  in  the  shadow  outside  the  door  and  wailing  for  the 
first  opportunity  when  he  could  thrust  his  ugly  muzzle  into  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  He  was  an  impetuous,  unreasoning,  one-ideaed 
kind  of  creature;  but  he  was  trusty  and  honest;  and  truth,  like  false- 
hood, can  work  with  different  materials  and  by  various  tools. 

George  Fcarce  bog^Itxl  not  a  little  at  the  doctrine  of  sin  being 
impossible  save  such  as  refers  to  die  well-being  of  the  community. 
He  was  a  tcnder-soulcd  young  fellow  with  the  possibilities  in 
of  ttalotry  if  set    in  the  track,  and    he   cherished  the   belief 

an  inner  life  which  the  scalpel  could  not  lay  bare  nor  the 
coiJe  analyzcj  nor  the  cmdble  reduce  10  its  ultimate 
ice.  "  A  man  is  conscious  of  a  certain  sort  of  a  souietlung,"  he 
said  modestly,  "  that  has  nought  to  do  with  what  others  may  know 
or  not  know,  nor  with  what  harm  may  or  may  not  be  done  to  those 
olfaen  in  consequence.  He  could  not  argue  well,''  he  said,  "  but  con* 
victioa  and  consdcusness  were  facts  which  everyone  could  prove 

himsdf." 

'A  man  is  convinced  of  many  tilings  which  we  know  do  not 
said  Richard-   "  A  spiritualist  believes  in  the  materialization  of 

ts,  and  an  African  in  the  incantation  of  his  Obi  man.  Private 
personal  convictions  have    ruled  the  world  for  a  long  time  now, 
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George,  and  you  sec  into  what  a  morass  of  lolly  and  sui>erswion  tbtf 
have  landed  us." 

*'  These  were  things,  sir ;  but  what  1  mean  is  states  of  tediDg- 
thoughtii  which  only  a  man's  own  self  knows  and  can  rcaliw." 
in  "  Like  the  ec^tasie,s  of  nuns,  the  visions  of  hermits.  You  woild 
not  put  them  as  solid  basen  uf  conduct,  would  you?  Save  as  pti)>- 
siological  facts  tu  be  dealt  with  by  medicine  tliey  are  contenijiCilile ; 
and  as  philosophical  argi^tmcnis  inadmissible.  Conscience  and  us* 
sciousDcss  arc  mental  conditions  varying  according  to  health  ifid 
education.  They  have  not  even  a  claim  to  consideration  tf 
their  stability  or  uniformity." 

"  h  makes  life  a  little  vague,  sir,"  said  George,  who  was  toot 
what  otTthc  track  of  the  lecturer's  meaning. 

"No!— Why  should  it?  There  is  just  this  dilTerence  betweeov 
and  the  orthodox — -thai  we  would  educate  a  man's  oonscieooe  far 
his  own  self-respect  and  his  duties  to  other  men  ;  vAile  iW 
Church  say^i  that  the  welfare  of  the  human  family  is  not  the  endi' 
life,  but  rather  the  cultivation  of  your  own  spiritual  graces — dndir 
humility  and  faith.  We  arc  not  \^ithout  a  guide  in  coosdoaoe;  bri 
we  have  ilie  civic  and  human,  not  the  theological :  thai  which  B- 
(rains  from  evil-doing  for  justice?  and  self-respect,  not  for  Icil  rf 
consequences.  I  am  not  speaking  against  conscience  as  a  bet 
but  against  the  direction  given  to  it  by  the  Church." 

"  You  come  down  pretty  square  on  the  Church,  Mr  \  "  sLiid  Adw 
Bell.  He  could  never  keep  silent  for  long^  and  he  -was  b^uHl 
to  consider  nithin  himself  the  value  of  keeping  open  a  line  ^ 
retreat.  He  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  how  things  would  go  prcsenih  o 
the  parish,  and  he  thought  holding  an  o-eii  balance  no  bad  ttft 
of  skill. 

"  Not  more  strongly  than  justly,"  said  Richard.  "  Thf  Choni 
has  always  been  the  source  of  ignorance  because  its  power  is  foowJ*^ 
on  pretensions  that  cannot  be  proved  and  which  science  dcslio^' 

*'  They  make  things  difficult  for  plain  men  like  roe,"  rettinxd  ^ 
chandler.  "  I  have  been  to  the  old  place  these  last  Sunda)?  lo  fco' 
what  the  new  vicar  lias  to  say.  They  are  talking  of  nothit^  ck 
down  town ;  and  it  is  queer  tu  hear  a  genUemon  like  him  idQtf 
that  we  shall  all  be  burnt  in  Haines  for  ever  if  we  do  not  tiait 
as  he  bids  us,  and  then  to  come  here  and  5nd  that  (ben  * 
no  place  for  hell  in  all  creation,  and  that  the  Church  whichfprrttii 
to  know  everything  and  lo  teach  us  all  is  no  bencr  than  a  ^i9f\ 
pow-wow  man." 

"  What  has  the  Church  ever  taught  that  has  been  of  the  Rulif 
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Boanenc  or  real  good  to  niaa  i* "  ssid  KJchard.     "  Rveiy  scientific 

tth  by  which  society  has  been  revolutionized  and  man's  knowledge 
^orality  and  life  vnbtrucd,  has  won  its  way  after  a  fight  with 
^siaslicism.  ^Vstronomy,  geology,  and  now  biology  have  had 
|uaist  them  the  Church  with  al!  its  power  of  persuasion,  all  its 
of  negation ;  and  it  has  only  been  when  further  denial  was 
ibie  that  she  has  sullenly  admitted  the  new  truth  and  set 
lo  prove  that  it  told  nothing  agaiiist  her  omniseicncc  afier  all  t 
[.make  it  plain  tlut  Genesis  deinonstnites  the  truth  of  geology,  and 
it  no  Christian  scientist  need  trouble  himself,  about  the  jjiiy:>ical 
■DOgpny  of  the  Bible,  is  lujw  the  great  endeavour  of  one  section  in 
L  Church.  I  prefer,  fr>r  my  own  part,  the  greater  thoroughness 
Ich  sneers  al  science  in  the  interests  of  Moses  and  the  prophetii, 
I  dedine-s  to  sit  on  two  stools  of  diliTcrcnt  heights  and  stmigth.". 
**  IJkc  our  new  vicar,"  saitl  Adam  amarily. 

•*  Yes  ;  he  at  least  is  uncompromising,"  s;iid  Richard.  "  So  far  wc 
V  where  we  are  ;  for  die  fight  has  begun  here  at  Crossholme, 
igh  everything  looks  so  fair  and  smooth.  You  will  be  sought 
gained  over  to  the  Church  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  bervices, 
le  zealausQess  of  the  minister,  by  the  tears  perhaps — the  solici- 
im  certainly — of  your  wives  aJid  diugiitcrs,  who  will  be  won  without 
uUy ;  and  it  will  be  a  hard  Uiing  for  you  to  make  a  stand.  But  if 
1^0  over  you  will  lose  the  best  birthrifjht  of  your  manhood  ;  and 
irice  that  you  will  pay  for  your  rcionciliatioii  with  falsehood  and 
Itat  opi>rcs5ion  will  be  your  freedom  and  your  intelligence." 
He  had  seldom  spoken  so  strongly  ;  never  so  directly  in  personat 
local  appliLaiiun  ;  and  Adam  bell  took  notes.  If  there  is  a 
:<  of  the  ship  going  to  the  bottom,  are  not  the  rats  wise  to  swim 
betimes  ? 

£oon  after  this  the  discussion  came  to  an  end ;  and  Kingrove 
sly,  having  to  speak  to  Richard,  entered  the  reading-room  ; 
the  two  left  and  walked  by  the  side  path  through  the  park  ami 
Dn  to  tJie  house- 

,Jtingrovc  had  come  to  consult  his  eider  friend  on  the  advis.ibilily 

iffcring  himself  as  the  churchwarden  chosen  by  the  parish.     The 

'on  was  not  far  off  now ;  Cuthbcrt  Molj-neux  was  to  be  the 

s  nominee  ;  and  Ringrove  wished  to  be  the  parochial  ".sides- 

\a  matcli  the  other  in  local  weight,  and  perhaps  surpo&s  bimln 

iatelligence.    The  one  a  gentleman,  so  must  be  t3ie  other. 

,d  never  do  to  pit  against  a  landed  proprietor,  and  such  a 

3Ugh-going  enthusiast  as  Cuthbcrt  Molyneux  was  known  to  be 

er—seeing  the  direction  in  whicTj  he  was  going—anyone 
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who  should  not  feel  htmself  equal  to  both  him  and  Mr.  Luodia 
combined. 

"  I  am  glad  of  thai  idea  of  yours,  Ringrove,"  said  Riduid 
heartily.  "  Vou  and  X,  my  boy,  must  do  what  we  can  to  stop  tbi 
new  niadne&s,  and  keep  Uie  parish  {roiu  being  overset  and  destroyed. 
A  am  too  deeply  committed  to  opposition  and  denial  to  be  able  10  be 
'churchwarden  at  all,  in  any  iniereiit ;  but  you  will  do  all  that  I  would 
were  I  in  your  place,  and  without  rousin;;  the  animosities  thu  I 
should  have  done." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  it  the  right  thing  lo  do,"  said  RiDgroTt 
"  I  fed  it  to  be  so.  1  should  like  to  see  the  Church  decently  kepi  up 
and  all  llwl,  biiL  1  douot  want  lo  have  Mr-  Lascellcs  or  any  od»tf 
priest  in  Ihc  saddle  here  at  Cn^ssliolme ;  and  I  ivill  do  what  I  cui  te 
prevent  it.  The  Church  belongs  to  the  English  people,  not  we  to 
the  Church ;  ami  I  will  do  my  }iari  in  making  the  distinction  \\ 
clear." 

"  He  is  working  mischief  swiftly  enough,"  said  Kichard ;  'ami 
fear  thai  he  has  toudied  my  child.  Vou  know  what  my  hope» 
always  been,  Ringrove,  but  1  have  been  a  little  out  of  heart  for ' 
last  day  or  so.  I  was  pained  more  than  I  can  well  say  to 
cross  round  Virginia's  neck  the  night  before  last.  Sister 
they  call  Miss  Lascelles — has  evidently  got  hold  of  her;  indeed 
mother  confessed  as  much ;  and  the  child  is  just  at  the  age 
impressions  are  most  easily  made— and  unfortunatL-Iy,  unheilttr 
ones  even  more  easily  than  the  healthier.  I  am  troubled  about  1 
Ringro\'e  ! " 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  troubled  1 "  said  Ringrove  boyishly ;  ■*  »bc  ir 
angel  and  will  come  all  right  I    But  Just  as  good  and  sweet  and  lon^ 
as  she  is,  are  they  wretches  who  would  play  on  her  best  feeUi^) 
make  her  as  much  of  a  hypocrite  as  they  arc  themselves." 

He  spoke  with   warmth,  and  naturally  with   injustice ; 
neither  Sister  Agnes  nor  Mr.  I,asccllcs  credit  for  the  siocciity ' 
was  as  real  with  thtm  as  their  very  livcR. 

"At  least  she  has  a  thorough-going  champion  in  you,  myl 
Slid  Richard  smiling. 

"And  shall  have  to  the  end  of  my  life,"  answered 
feivenUy. 

As  he  spoke  a  movmg  light  in  the  Abbey  attracted  his  atietf^ 
It  was  Virginia  walking  across  her  room.    She  put  the 
distance  and  came  out  on  to  the  balcony  thai  ran  round 
-window,  standing  there,  looking  at   the  moon  and  start.     It 
ffmr^e  how  ethereal  she  looked  under  the  transforming  Ugfaid'' 
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moon.  She  might  haw  lH;t.'n  a  spirii  or  a  creature  of  another  race 
and  kind  than  ordinar)*  gross  humariity,  for  the  subtle  beauty,  the 
supcrscnsual  kind  of  purity  that  seemed  to  iiiform  her  whole  being. 
And  so  simple,  so  purely  uiufiected  as  she  was  I  Here  were  no 
icsthctic  poses  borrowed  from  pictures  and  intended  to  represent 
saints  or  goddesses — no  artificial  ecstasies,  nor  conscious  assumption 
of  rapt  Tcvcne.  Apparently  it  was  just  an  innocent,  beautiful  fair- 
haired  girl  looking  with  natunU  awe  and  admiration  at  the  starry 
splendour  of  the  sky;  but  beyond  tliis  was  alsu  that  unconscious 
M>metJiing  which  touches  the  itnagirulion  of  men,  and  which  calls 
forth  their  highest  feeling  towards,  and  their  purest  truest  worship  of, 
voman. 

"I  can  understand  how  men  came  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary," 
taid  Ringrove  in  a  low  voice,  and  witti  almost  reverence. 

"  Yes — such  as  that,"  the  father  returned  with  a  certain  sense  of 
»wei — ihe  looked  hO  like — what  ?  One  who  !ud  died  and  had  now  re- 
appeared for  a  moment,  showing  herself  to  sorrowful  hearts  for  their 
cxMnfort  in  the  old  place  where  she  had  once  been  their  joy  ?  But 
there  were  no  spirits  in  Richard  Fullcrton's  universe,  and  death  with 
him  was — death — and  nu  return.  And  in  like  manner  there  were  no 
holy  angels  coming  down  on  earth  from  heaven — no  revelations 
postsible  of  other  spheres,  of  other  lives.  He  did  not  know  what  it 
iras  tJiai  caught  his  breath  and  brought  .sotnetliin^  that  M\  like  tear; 
to  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  his  daughter  standing  there  on  the  bal- 
cony in  the  bleaching  moonlight  He  wished  that  she  would  speak, 
ursdr  I — but  when  it  grew  too  p.i!nful,  he  himself  broke  the  spell. 
"  Good-night,  my  Ladybird  ! "  he  called  out  from  below. 
"  Good-night,  dear  papa  "  she  said,  turning  her  sweet  face  down- 
.^nid  witi)  a  smile  that  was  more  sad  than  mcny. 

"  Good-night,  Virginia."  said  Kingrove  Hardisty,  his  voice  not 
quite  so  full  or  cheery  as  usual — rather  huslicd  and  subdued. 

"Good-night,  Ringrove  !  sleep  well  !"  she  answered  him  back, 
her  serious  face  still  turned  downward. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Richard  with  a  sigh;  "  we  lose  some  beauty  out  of 
life,  my  boy,  when  we  go  in  for  plain  truth,  and  matters  of  (act  not 
*ncf.  1  have  never  understood  the  belief  of  men  in  angels  so  well 
••since  Virginia  came  to  mi. — if  I  believed  in  heaven  at  all  I  should 
*y,  direct  from  heaven  !  " 

"  She  is  worth  a  man's  dying  for  ! "  said  Ringrove  passioiutely. 
"  Yes;  or  better  still,  living  for,"  returned  her  father.     "  Well  I 
^tne  to  breaJdast  cu-raorrow,  my  boy.     It  is  too  late  to  ask  you  in 
*^w— 1  see  the  household  nuking  its  nightly  stampede  to  bed," 
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"  Thanks,  yes/'  he  answerctl,  |>rc5sing  Richard's  hand  ;  "  ywi  ne 
always  so  goad  to  me  ! " 

"  Well,  you  sec  I  look  upon  you  as  a  kind  of  a  son,"  said  hn 
friend  pleasantly  ;  "  and  In  any  case  as  the  youojj  fellow  (ot  wflwun  1 
have  die  most  respect  of  all  known  to  nie.'' 


Chapter  IX. 


FOR  TUR  SAKE  1>F  CONSISTENCV. 


To  no  one  was  the  new  order  of  things  likely  lo  be  mote  on- 
pleawm  than  to  Jacob  EUis,  the  hcad-ganlcner  at  ihe  Abbey. 
Hitherto  he  had  had  things  pretty  much  his  own  way;  and  provided 
that  he  supplied  the  house  with  timely  fruit  and  vegetables,  kcptufi 
a  good  show  of  plants  and  flowers  for  the  hall  and  dweUing-rooinf, 
and  took  care  of  the  laA-n  and  walks,  he  was  neither  reqtiired  to  car 
his  best  blooms  nor  to  account  for  the  grapes  or  peaches  in  ike 
margin.  liut  ^inoe  the  new  \-icar  and  his  sister  had  come,  be  lad 
had  anotUer  family  to  supply  as  well  as  his  own,  he  said  gntmUing; 
and,  my  word  !  but  they  must  have  the  best  of  cver>-lhing,  an! 
what  wds  {(ood  enough  for  his  own  master's  table  was  not  for  then' 
The  best  of  the  slufl"mu9i  all  go  down  to  Ihc  Vicarajijc;  and  if  things 
went  on  like  this,  he  would  give  up  hh  place;  that  he  would  ;  nod  Ik 
vS  hut-foot.  He  could  not  stand  two  masters;  and  thoDgh  be 
thought  llie  worlds  of  hit;  own.  the  iiewHJomer  was  uut  in  his  line 

If  he  had  grumbled  like  this  at  the  things  which  had  been  done 
in  the  green  wood,  wliiit  were  his  feelings  at  those  which  came  to  him 
in  the  dry,  when  it  was  not  the  question  of  a  do/cn  of  peaches,  n 
a  few  bunches  of  grapes  done  up  in  a  basket  of  vine-leaves— jiat 
what  would  be  enough  for  two  ]>coplc  with  a  snack  over — but  of 
cartloads  and  bairowfuls,  for  the  decoration  of  the  diorch  i> 
the  Harvest  Festival  ? — when  the  greenhouse  was  raitsackcd  of 
every  show  flower;  and  the  choicest  of  the  fniit  taken  pcU-Btdl 
like  so  many  pig  potatoes  ? — when  boughs  were  cut  down  by  wbolt- 
sale,  and  the  place  that  knocked  about,  he  said,  as  would  take  yean 
to  get  the  better  of? 

He  was  sullen  entnigh  as  Kingrovc  rode  in  to  breakfiist  with  dt 
master  the  morning  after  the  lecture,  as  invitedj  superintending  ik 
fouding  of  a  uitt  with  brandies  of  trees,  unufuls  of  ivy,  <baft 
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llo«en  sad  pbota,  and  the  best  nf  his  wall  fruit.  Virginia  and  her 
■MXftcr — the  lorrocr  dreocd  as  for  A  walk — were  at  a  liltie  dJ&uuice, 
<iwdin)  floor  <A  the  conacrratory;   Hcimioot:  iHiuitiiitf  out 

ndr  an- 1  ,  i^ate  as  the  witlied  shouJd  be  taken  to  the  Vicarage 

djnct,  uad  cMhcn  that  irerc  to  go  to  the  church. 

No  bdy  in  the  place  was  moic  i>opuUr  witli  her  scrvanu  than 
■at  Hamionc.  Siic  nchfacr  scolded  nor  inicrferetl  with  theui ;  wus 
gracious  ill  numoer  and  kinO-hcartL-d  in  fact ;  and  hei  house- 
kerpcr,  catching  bcr  tone,  nude  life  pLcaaaut  for  her  subordinates 
and  dkl  not  (nek  up  unoecestsot}'  Imrdens  Tor  tlKni  tu  tusr^  in 
neediest  |uia.  And  ah  for  liltir  missy — vo  ihcy  called  Virgioia 
amonc  tbeuHelvei — «he  wan  llic  general  property  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  dtriing  of  young  and  old  alike.  1'he  timid  among 
then  only  feaml  that  &hc  ms  tou  good  tu  live;  but  while  tihe 
^rc  she  waa  then  Ircasurv  and  their  angeU  But  even  all 
thcsr  fiopulanty  could  not  iKoadle  Jacob  KUis  to  the  new  urder- 
ttun^  noT  give  him  lutieuce  oo  the  day  of  parting  «-ith 
icrowthi  i  nor,  truth  to  &ay,  nuke  this  sudden  invasion  uf 
ikfttnmcnt  bi  any  way  soceptable  to  him.  NSttcrcfoFe,  ladies,  pr 
bAa^  be  was  Millen  out  of  nil  likeness  to  his  usiuU  sdf,  and 
kia  BDdar'K>n)enei^  had  a  haid  lime  of  iL 

*  Vca  as  bttiqr  this  niomrng,  Jacob,"  said  Kingrove,  as,  seeing 
and  Vii^u  by  the  oonaer^atury,  Ite  rode  up  to  where 
er  stood  with  iwu  men  loading  llie  cart  with  his  prei:iuuii 

\  c-^  3ir,   ^  i'  '       V  '-horUy,  wiirkiijj(  %'idoualy  at  his  job. 
'  ^Miere  are  -  ■  -mg  ?  "  Ik-  j).ked. 

Varibc  Hart'ot  fcvtiral  they  call  it.  Mr,"  relumed  Jacob,  uill 
Ictoper  and  tiauusl/auivc  in  deed.     "  lluvc  a  care,  Jim — 
ttaK^  fflj  best  |Pf«k«*i;»  a-Raoding  lo|Kided  ;  and  look  out  fur  these 


"Hk  Hwvom  Festival?  where?  whoae?"  adccd  Ringrove,  who 
ftot  Micodcd  doiely  (o  the  aDtiounccmcM  last  Sui>day  and  now 
fHSttU<«  all  about  it 
**  At  the  chmcb,  lir.    It's  a  aoic  tbini;,  Mr.  1  lardiuy,  to  see  one's 
^■>-  90^  down  to  tot  and  mildew  for  a  mere  child's  play  like  this  I 
hare  wcb  tbcm  given  to  pigs,  I'd  go  bail  I  woiUd,  ihao 
te  tH^  and  ncrw  a  man  the  better  (or  it  1 " 

c  they  1  '  ciicd  Ringrove,  who  had  by  thit 

Sey   will   make  a   good   ahow  ;    but, 

■    ■  ,   ■  ■         -y  1  date  uy  the  vicar  wUl  uke  some 

^Ihra  tor  bM  own  pnvale  tue,  and  very  likely  give  the  icai  away," 
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he  added,  remembering  the  old  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  and  the 
tell-tale  feet,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  as  true  now  as  it  was  then. 

And  with  this  he  turned  away  and  strode  on  to  ihc  conserraioi)'. 

"  You  arc  eariy !  "  he  said  to  tlie  two  as  he  came  up  to  them. 
He  was  a  true  Englishman  in  the  way  ia  which  he  usually  began  i 
conversation  Ijy  statin]^  a  scir-evidcnt  fact. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hcrmione  a  little  demurely;  "  I  wanted  to  soperin- 
lend  the  things  we  are  sending  for  the  decoration  of  the  church,  and 
Virginia  has  been  there  already." 

"  It  will  be  so  lovely,  Ringrove  !  "  said  Virginia,  looking  5ome«imt 
less  ethereal  in  the  morning  light  tlian  she  had  done  last  night  uodo 
the  mooniight,  but  always  wilU  that  far-away  kind  of  look  in  her 
angel's  face  which  people  have  whose  U\'cs  are  more  inward  thin 
outward,  and  whose  best  affections  are  not  here. 

"  It  ought  10  he  ]iretty  wiih  all  that  you  are  sending,"  he 
"  and  with  your  taste  for  arranging,"  smiling. 

"You  ought  to  come,  Ringrove,"  said  Hcrmione. 

"  Oh  I  you  will !  "  added  Virgiuiu,  turning  to  Uim  and  raising  bd 
eyes  full  to  his. 

*' Weekly  ser\-!ccs  arc  not  much  in  my  way,"  he  answered  wiiJi 
embarrassment.  If  Virginia  should  tal;c  it  in  hand  to  proselytia 
him,  he  felt  that  denial  of  her  prayer  would  be  the  most  difficult  tasL 
c%'cr  set  him  by  consistency  and  principle  to  Icam. 

"Not  yet,  but  ihcy  will  be,"  rctunicd  Virginia,  still  lookii^  at 
him  with  her  sweet,  frank,  pleading  eyes. 

Had  she  been  the  most  finished  mistress  of  ifae  art  of 
she  could  not  have  touched  Ringrove  more  deeply  than  now  by 
loving  care  for  his  soul,  this  pleading  with  him  for  what  she  tfaoo^ 
the  better  thing,  though  he  neither  agreed  with  her  nor  wished » 
follow  her  direction.  Still,  that  she  should  desire  to  direct  him  wt 
in  itself  happiness  unspeakable  to  the  man  who  was  waiting  with  « 
much  patience  for  the  lighting  of  thai  little  spark  of  love  wliich  p" 
no  sign  as  yet  of  kindhng.  He  made  a  greater  effort  o»er  }aaai- 
than  she  knew  of  not  to  yield  on  the  spot.  But,  in  love  ihoa^ 
he  was,  he  had  also  some  regard  for  that  same  consistency  iriiK^ 
manly  men  prize  so  highly';  and  he  did  nol  want  to  be  quoted 
OS  one  of  the  vicar's  adherents  when  heart  and  soul  he  went  ^ 
other  way. 

"  We  roust  le*m   things  b)'  degrees,"  be  said  with  a  tow* 
instinctive  hj-pocrisy.    "  Meanwhile,  what  I  have  come  for,'t8n»>< 
smiling  to  Hermione,  "  is  breakfast,  if  you  will  give  mc  some;   * 
FuIIerton  asked  roe  last  tught." 
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•*  He  did  not  lell  me—  indeed,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  dinner 
atexday  \  but  I  am  gtad  to  see  you,  Ringrove,  as  you  know,"  said 
ennione  giaciously. 

She  vas  naturally  hospitable;  and  by  reason  of  her  husband's 
ndious  habits,  also  not  a  little  because  of  his  objectionable  opinions^ 
id  only  too  few  opportunities  of  showing  her  liking  for  society. 

"  You  are  ilwaj-s  the  pleasantcst  and  sweetest  hostess  in  the 
arid!"  cried  Ringrove  enthusiastically.  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
re-making  to  Viiginia  through  her  mother. 

She  smiled  and  brightened  even  more  than  before,  and  she  was 
T  brightest  self  this  morning.  Ringrove  had  always  been  a  great 
vourite  with  her,  and  until  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  parish  she 
id  given  herself  no  little  trouble  about  him  and  his  afr»irs,  and  had 
ine  her  best  to  warm  her  daughter  towards  him  by  the  frankncs.<t  of 
T  own  liking. 

"  I  think  breakfast  must  be  ready  now,  Vii^inia— do  not  you  ?  '* 
ic  said,  turning  to  the  girl  whose  eyes  were  roving  over  the  stands, 
oking  if  there  were  not  more  and  more  stately  plants  that  might  be 
ken  down  to  the  church,  for  alt  that  Jacob  had  vowed  and  pro- 
sted,  half  in  tears,  that  he  could  not  spare  another  stick  or  leaf,  and 
at  he  had  given  too  many  already. 

'Oh,  yes;  I  am  sure  it  is,"  she  ansm-cred,  looking  towards  the 


[She  was  not  hungry  nor  thirsty  nor  wanting  physical  comfort 

ly  way  ;  she  was  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  and  could 

gone  all  day  without  more  nourishment  than  that  which  she 

from  her  excitement  and  devotion ;  but  as  breaki^t  was  a 

|that  had  to  be  accepted  and  got  through,  bhc  was  anxious  to 

it  over  that  she  might  go  dou'n  to  the  church  again.    And 

so  was  Hennione.    To  both,  the  church,  the  vicar,  and  his 

were   the  whole  for  which   they    lived — all  that  made  their 

Dess  and  their  occupation. 

ley  were  birly  fascinated;  as  were  others  in  the  place  ;  but 

[irginia  it  was  true  spiritual  exaltation,  wherein  human  lot'e, 

it  was  for  Sister  Agnes,  counted  only  as  the  medium  not 

to  Hernitonc  it  was  somewhat  diftetenl — though  she  honestly 

herself  and  believed  that  to  God  was  given  all  while  (0 

paid  only  the  rightful  tithe  which  the  priest  may  justly 

men  like  Mr.   lascclles  did    not   allow  women  to  thus 

lemselves,  when  they  do  not  more  actively  hoodwink  and 

tcir  power  would  not  be  what  it  is  now.     But  sex  when 

ted  is  oftentimes  most  potent;  and  the  priest  is  no  less  the 
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Pmart^te  ^fs  female  devotees  because  he  offers  himself  to  them 
'saint 

"Wei! !  there  is  the  gong;  lei  us  go  in,"  said  Hcrmione. 
"have  a  hard  day's  work  before  us,  Virginia  and  I,  and  w€  must  mike 
»l)iwte." 

"  Good  morning,  my  wife ;  out  so  early ! — and  my  Ladybird  anaed 
/•  fop  fn  pied  before  breakfast ! "  cried  Richard,  holding  oui  hij 
hand  to  Ringrove.  He  met  ihem  all  in  the  hall  as  he  came  from 
his  study  when  the  gong  sounded.  "What  hxs  called  you  out  so 
early,  my  wife?"  he  asked  pleasantly,  taking  her  hand  on  his  an»j| 
and  looking  at  her  with  laughing  eyes.  '^k 

"  I  have  been  in  the  garden,"  said  Hcrmione. 

"  So !  that  is  good  !  You  are  looting  as  blooming  as  a  flower  in 
consequence,"  he  answered  hack  with  playful  malice.  Henniooe^ 
indolent  habits  and  late  hours  in  the  morning— never  getting  do«a 
to  breakfast  till  half-past  nine  or  ten — had  always  been  a  liitle  source 
of  half-Ioving  liatf-camest  discussion  between  them;  and  Riduri 
meant  to  remind  as  well  as  to  compliment  her.  ■^m 

"  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Fullerton  look  better."  put  in  Ringrove.      ^1 

'*.\re  you  going  in  adopt  my  suggestion  at  last,  wife?— tod  sk 
the  ."iun  rise  on  occasions?"  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  adopting  your  system."  she  said  smiling. 
"  I  have  been  into  the  garden  to-day  because  obliged." 

"  Yes  ?  why  ?    What  were  you  doing,  dear  ?  " 

"Superintending  the  removal  of  the  plants  and  flowers  forlfce 
Harvest  Festival  to-morrow,"  she  answered,  looking  down  into  her 
plate. 

"  "What  Harvest  Festival .'  "  he  asked  with  surprise ;  and  tficn 
as  Ringrove  had  done,  he  addcil :  "  Whose  and  where  ?  " 

"  At  the  church,"  she  answered,  trying  to  speak  with  indifTatuce 

"And  is  that  what  you  have  been  doing,  I^adybird?"  he  uM 
of  Virginia. 

'*  No,  pap*-     I  have  been  to  matins — early  morning  prayefs,^  ^ 
^ded  in  answer  to  her  father's  look  of  surprise.     "  We  are  gc«( 
after  breakfast  to  help  in  ihu  decorations.     To-moTTOir»t« 
tival,  and  the  church  must  be  decorated  today." 

Both  she  and  her  mother  had  been  told  by  their  respe<(i»f '?'' 

ritual  directors  that  no  conr  calment  was  to  he  attempted  with  4( 

lusband  and  father  concerning  the  part  which  they  had  taken  IB  ^ 

iwtumn  festival  of  the  church.    He  was  free  to  learn  so  much  v>M 

of  how  things  stood  between  them  and  the  church  to  the  destrocw* 

of  which  he  had  devoted  \\tto«:\i  ■,  vn  ft«nenl,  by  their  advice,  be  « 


left  in  total  ipioranrc  of  their  movcmenis  and  feelings;  lying  liy  the 
suppression  of  die  initli  not  counting  as  a  sin  where  that  truth  might 
prove  too  weak  for  success  in  lattlc. 

"  But  I  thought  that  it  was  the  people  who  had  benefited  who 
gave  their  thanks,"  said  Rirhard.  "How  is  it  that  we,  who  hold  no 
land  in  our  own  hands,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
harvest,  should  supply  the  thank-offeringfi  ?  " 

"  It  U  our  duty.    We  are  here  to  set  an  example,"  said  Heimione. 
•"  And  if  others  will  not  do  as  they  ought,  we  must," 
"  Is  not  this  vicarious  ? "  he  asked. 

"  You  may  call  it  what  you  like,"  she  answered,  flushing  ;  "  but 
it  is  our  duty." 

'*  Still,  it  sounds  a  little  like  a  cheat — buying  a  substitute  on  the 
one  side  and  suppl^'ing  it  on  the  otlier.  No  argument  can  tnake  the 
Abbey  fniit  and  flowers  a  true  thank-otTering  from  those  who  are 
assumed  to  bring  their  tribute  because  they  have  cause  for  rejoicing," 
said  Rirhard.  with  a  smile. 

"  It  is  gratitude  to  Ood  and  paying  honour  to  ihe  church,  who- 
ever  does  it,"  said  Hermione  a  little  .stiffly. 

•*  And  the  second  clause,  my  dear,  is  the  dragon  which  cats  up  the 
fiisL    Surely  you  are  not  so  far  touched  with  superstition,  wife,  as  to 
imagine  that  it  pleases  the  great  Urst  Cause,  the  Force  which  you 
<all  God,  tn  have  a  handful  of  fniils  and  flowers  hung  up  in  a  place 
ca\k:d  a  church  because  the  sun  has  shone  at  a  favourable  moment 
for  certain  growths,  and  a  few  men  have  stacked  a  few  measures  of 
wheat  in  good  condition!    We  ore  going  back  to  fetishism  at  light- 
lying speed  indeed  if  these  degrading  absurdities  are  to  rtile  our 
minds  and  actions." 

"  Richard  !  how  ran  you  talk  so  wickedly  ?     It  makes  my  blood 
"u  cold  to  hear  you  !  "*  cried  Hermione  with  displeasure. 

"  Becau-sc  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  Power  whicJi  expresses  itself  by 
^*^  great  tinlverKc  is  to  be  mollified  like  an  autocratic  barbarian 
*ith  oficrings — pleased,  like  a  child,  with  gifts?  Keep  to  the  sway 
^  the  chun  h  as  your  argument,  if  yoii  will.  I  can  understand  only 
*ell  how  the  clergy  should  tc.ich  these  silly  superstitions,  and 
weak  and  ignorant  folk  still  believe  in  them;  but  do  not  bring 
'«m  gravely  fonvard  here,  where  we  have  no  reed  of  subterfuge." 
"  I  bring  forward  what  I  believe  and  am  taught."  said  Hermioae. 
"  Vou  believe  that  your  God  is  to  be  propitiatrd  or  thanked, 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  by  a  few  apples  and  pears,  and  a 
'Uiich  or  two  of  corn  and  hops  ?  Hermione !  my  wife  !  what  has 
to  your  Teaioning  faculties  ?  "  said  Richard. 
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"  Wlial  it  would  be  %$  well  ir  it  came  to  yours,  Richard  ;  a  \ 
humility  and  a  little  faith,"  she  auswercd  tartly. 

"  If  you  arc  humble,  dear,  what  is  that  which  pretends  to  leach  you?' 
he  said.  "A  body  of  men  declaring  themscl  ves  infallihlc — the  possessos 
of  eternal  and  immutable  inith,  affirming  an  intimate  acquaintancenA 
the  secret  counsels  of  God,  to  use  their  own  phraseology — and  tbi 
mapi>ers  out  of  heaven  and  hell  as  if  they  had  been  over  both  with 
a  nricasuring  tape;  and  all  (Quarrelling  among  themselves;  and  none  <tf 
ihcm  knowing  so  much  as  wc  others  of  the  world  around  them  a 
which  they  live.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  being  traded  n 
through  your  very  virtues?  that  your  humility  is  the  pabulum  of 
their  insolence  ?  your  faith  boUten  up  their  presumptuous  asseitioai. 
and  makes  their  monstrous  fcil-schoorts  possible?" 

**  No  !  and  I  do  not  wish  lo  see  anything  so  blasphemous,"  mi 
Hermione  angrily. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  wife  ;  there  ought  never  to  be  the  time  irbc9_ 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  truth,"  he  answered  giavety. 

Virginia  leant  fom'a.Td  and  put  lier  hand  in  her  lather's. 
was  the  first  real  dispute   thai  her  i>arent»  had  ever   had  in  Iv 
presence,  and  almost  the  first  that  they  had  ever  had  at  all ;  u^ 
though  firm  to  her  own  \-iew  of  right  as  Sister  Agnes  had  tiugk. 
her— had  she  not  ihc  little  rnidfix  to  tell  her  how  to  stand  audi 
lo  go? — she  was  distressed  all  the  same. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said  very  quietly  ;  "is  it  not  all  in  thti 
word?    You  think  one  thing  true,  and  numma  the  olher, 
and "  she  hesitated. 

"And  my  Utile  Ladybird's  cool  hand  comes  in  between  asj 
maker  ;  is  that  it?"  he  answered  smiling,  half  ashamed  of  the! 
that  had  been  stirred  up  in  the  talk,  though  he  himself  had  beta  I 
for  less  excited,  so  far  less  angry  than  Hermione.     "Bui  has  I 
father  no  word  to  say  that  should  be  listened  to,  my  lasae' 
authority  of  guidance  ?    Docs  tliis  belong  only  to  a  stranger' 
is  he  who  loves  best  and  sees  most  to  be  set  aside  as  one  hninfli 
voice  in  things?  " 

"  If  you  had  not  set  yourself  against  the  Bible  and  the 
as  you  have  done,  you  would  have  been  listened  lo,  and 
would  have  been  diHerent,  Richard,"  said  Hermione.     "  fiat  ^^* 
to  be  done  as  things  are  ?    Vou  believe  in  nothing  at  all  except  jC 
hoirid  old  bones  and  senseless  bits  of  jelly;  and  your  opinioet' 
really  too  shocking  for  anyone   to  listen  to — and  before  Rinf*| 
and  the  child,  too  \    I  wonder  how  you  can  say  such  avfiil  i 
Kichard  ^  If  I  were  m  v^h  v^im.  [  should  expect  the  roof  » 
down  on  me  1 " 
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"  No,  dcax ;  that  is  just  wha-t  j'ou  would  not  expect  if  you  were 
1  my  place,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  If  you  were  anything  of  a  Christian— anything  of  a  believer — 
nd  not  such  a  fearful  materialist  as  you  arc,  I  would  obey  you 
ladiy  in  all  things,"  Hermione  went  on  to  say,  not  noticing  her 
lusband's  characteristic  littk  disckinicr.  "  But  while  you  abuse  the 
Hiurch  aod  the  UJbie  as  you  do,  and  deny  the  very  existence  of  a 
>od,  or  the  life  after  death,  both  Virginia  and  1  must  disobey  you. 
Ve  cannot  help  ourselves,  and  it  is  your  fault,  not  oursi  " 

"And  the  religion  which  brings  strife  where  there  was  peace— 
lisscnsion  where  llu-rc  was  love — and  all  this  hyiiiericul  and  un- 
nholesomc  excitenieni  where  there  was  calmness,  security,  rest — that 
idigioD  seems  to  you  holy  and  true?"  lie  a:ikcd,  as  iiiuch  amazed  at 
Jic  fluency  ai  he  was  at  the  openness  uf  her  opposition.  It  had 
icvcr  come  to  this  point  before. 

"  Christ  said  He  came  to  send  a  sword,"  said  Hermione. 

"Are  you  going  10  draw  it,  wife,  against  mc?"  he  asked,  his 
eyes  growing  dark  and  tender. 

"  You  have  drawn  it  yourself,"  she  answered,  turning  away  her 
■cad,  and  in  so  low  a  voice  that  he  did  not  hear  wliat  she  said. 
h  "Come  down  to  church,  papa ;  come  with  us  to-day  to  help  us 
Hn  the  decorations,  and  to-morrow  to  the  ser\'ice  !  "  said  Virginia 
oy  way  of  making  peace.    "  Vou  and  Ringrove  both  come  ! " 

Poor  Ringrove,  who  had  felt  keenly  the  humiliation  of  this 
"PJancl— for  wliat  else  was  it? — between  the  two  people  in  whose 
perfect  union  he  lud  believed  as  in  the  sun,  and  who  had  not  known 
^wfe  to  look  nor  what  to  do  during  the  time  that  it  had  been  going 
Pj^tWas  so  pleased,  so  relieved  by  this  diversion  made  by  Virginia, 
I  he  gave  in  at  once — at  least  to  the  first  part  of  her  plan. 
"Yes,"  he  said  in  his  cheerful,  pleasant  voice;  "I  shall  be  very 
I  lo  go  wiUi  you  to-day,  Virginia,  and  help  you  with  the  decora- 


'  **  Good  boy ! "  cried  Hermione  impulsively  ;  while  Virginia, 
Jlirg,  radiant,  and  feeling  sure  now  of  this  upright,  honest,  but 
r*<*li^tcrK:d  soul,  looked  up  into  his  face  with  such  gladness, 
r*^  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  that  Ringrove  felt  himself  grow  as  it 
^c  dizzy,  as  if  he  somehow  lost  his  balance, 
you  too.  papa,"  Virginia  urged- 
ihook  his  head,  smiling  and  cahn,  but  grave,  and  as  if  not  to 
irred  even  by  her  sweet  prayers. 

do,  Richard!"  said  Hermione,  turning  to  him  with  a  total 
of  manner;  all  her  anger  gone,  her    rigidity  melted    itvW 
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tenderress,  her  cbTdncss  into  yearning,  tier  opposition  into  beseech- 
ing. *'  You  will  make  me  happier  ihan  1  have  ever  been  in  my  life 
darling,  if  you  will  only  come  with  us  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Rithanl, 
deur,  dear  husband,  do  come  with  me,  IT  only  Tor  this  ooce  ac^ 
uever  again — but  for  this  once  !    Do,  darling  !  " 

She  left  her  place  at  the  table  and  went  over  to  him,  ukin^  ont 
hand  in  hers  while  she  laid  ht-r  arm  nmnd  his  neck  and  bent  domi 
to  look  the  better  into  his  face.  Not  once  since  Mr.  Lascelles  bd 
come  into  the  parish,  uur  for  long  Lierore,  had  she  looked  like  (bis. 
not  ooce  turned  back  so  thoroughly  to  the  tender  lovirigneis  of  the 
old,  old  days. 

"  My  wife,"  he  said  fondly,  "for  your  dear  heart  I  would  do  modi— 
you  know  that  too  well  for  me  to  need  to  say  so — but  do  not  ait 
this.  You  would  not  have  me  a  hypocrite  P  Even  to  give  ]M 
pleasure,  Hermione,  would  you  have  lue  fklse  to  myself  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  not  a  liypocrite,"  she  said.  "  But  come  willi  rot  to  llif 
diurch  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

■"  I  could  not  unless  I  were  a  hypocrite,"  he  said. 

"You  will  not  do  this  little  thing  for  me,  Richard?  Yes,  I  n 
sure  you  will  1    Husband  darling,  do  come  ! " 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  wife ;  do  not  look  at  mc  like  that.  Tbosedtff 
eyes  tliat  have  been  my  happinesN,  my  very  life — do  not  loot  lU 
prayer  through  them  I  Ask  me  for  anything  else,  my  darting,  !■■ 
not  fiw  this  one  thing  in  which  my  self-respect  is  bound  op— *T 
loyalty  la  my  flag,  my  loyalty  to  truth." 

"  But  what  a  truth  '. "  she  said.    "  And  I  ask  so  little  of  yooJ' 

tshe   went  on  hurriedly;  "only  to  help  us  to-day.      We  hjff  fc 
service  tomorrow.     All  1  want  is  that  you  should  come  with  Viq|iW 
and  me  now,  just  to  see  the  decorations  ;  only  to  see  them,  Rietai 
You  need  not  stay ;  but  come  with  us !    You  sec  Ringrove  is  caak^ 
•'  Ringrove  acts  according  to  his  conscience,  so  must  1  xa^ 
ing  to  mine,"  he  answered  gently. 
"If  J  could  but  induce  you  to  come!"  she  said  ■pm.tais 
starting  to  her  eyes.   She  raised  the  hand  in  tiers  to  her  lips  and  Iti*' 
it  passionately,   "  Come  with  me,  Richard  t "  she  cried  again ;  "'"'* 
with  me  to  church  I     Oh,  if  you  would  only  yield  !" 
Neither  he  nor  she  herself  knew  what  dim  unsixiken  feir,  «** 
dumb  thought  inspired  the  passion,  the  fever,  the  yearning  witt  ■'■' 
she  spoke.     It  was  all  so  much  the  more  pain  to  the  heart  of  t^ 
who  lovt-d  her,  but  who  had  cast  his  conscience  and  self-reJpftl  *"| 
the  other  side.     He  had  to  choose  between  the  two— betwed  D' 
miofie  and  the  truth,  love  or  manhood. 
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"  Blessed,  good  Herraione  I  "  he  said,  taking  her  to  him  ;  "  I 
''would  that  you  had  asked  me  whai  I  could  do !   This  i^  not  possible, 
my  life ;  anything  but  this." 

She  turned  away  with  a  sob,  let  his  hand  fall  out  of  hers,  and  drew 
herself  from  his  anns.  Then,  swift  as  lightning,  her  mood  changed. 
She  looked  hack  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Never  forget,"  she  said  in  a  strange  voke,  ''  that  I  once  prayed 
you,  Richard,  to  be  with  me  in  ui)'  new  life.  Whatever  happens, 
oever  forget  this." 

She  wcm  hark  to  her  place,  and  a  silence,  frozen  and  dead,  fell 
over  ihein  all.     Kingrow  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  I  will  do  duty  for  you,"  he  said  to   Richard  awkwardly.     "  I 
rill  go  to  the  church  as  your  representative;" 

"'lliank  yoLt,''  s.aid  Richard  abilracledly  ;  "  lake  care  of  my  dear 
les,  and  don'l  let  Virginia  ovor-excrt  herself.     My  wife  will  take 
re  of  herself  for  my  sake,"  he  said,   looking  at   her  tenderly, 
lennione  did  not  answer,  save  to  say  to  Virginia  hurriedly : — 
"  Come,  my  dear,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going." 
"  Oh,  papa,  how  1  wish  you  had  ! "  said  Virginia,  her  eyes  wet 
rtth  tears  because  of  htH  obduracy,  as  she  went  up  to  him  to  wish 
good-bye  ;  while  lierroione  left  the  room  witliout  speaking  lo 
looking  at  him  ;  not  flouncing,  not  Imgic,  nothing  but  simply  cold, 
as  if  a  death  had  fallen  between  them. 

When  she  camn  down  she  was  flushed  and  excited,  and  with  a 
rnain  retJitcss  kind  uf  air  and  rniuincr  that  even  the  scrvanU  noticed 
unlike  herself.     She  kept  so  far  tenus  with  appearances  as  to  nod 
.  careless  good-bye  to  her  husband,  who  was  standing  in  the  hall 
liting  lo  put  her  into  the  carriage,  but  she  'ltd  not  look  at  him; 
was   buttoning   her  gloves.     Her  heart  w.is  sore  against  him, 
as  she  did  that  she  had  asked  him  to  help  her  in  a  moment 
peril,  to  shield  her  against  herself,  and  that  he  had  refused.     Now 
AC  might  go  headlong  where  and  how  she  would   She  was  free  from 
l)latme ;  and  on  his  head  be  it.     But  nothing  of  all  this  was  clear  to 
jchard ;  nothing  indeed  was  clear  anyhow  as  he  sat  by  the  table 
his  stitdy,  his  head    resting  on  his  hand  ;  neither  reading  nor 
noting,    neither    examining   nor  testing ;    too  much  disturbed  lor 
SDphy  to  help  him,  too  much  at  sea  for  science  to  cnlighteti 

{Tq  he  amiinutd, } 
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CLUES  AND  TRACES  IN  NA  TUi 
HISTORY. 


IN  the  exercise  of  his  scientific  attainments,  there  is  one 
which  the  naturalist  of  lo-day  bears  a  certain  lit 
detective  officer.     'I'lie  btter  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to'i 
the  trail"  of  the  offender  tlirough  his  dexterity-  in  the  disd 
clues  to  the  movements  of  the  pursued,  and  attains  his  e| 
surely  ami  speedily  when  the  traces  he  has  selected  are  of  troij 
kind.    The  naturalist,  on  his  part,  has  frequently  to  follow  ih<i 
of  an  animal  ur  plant,  or  it  may  be  that  of  a  tiingle  organ  ol 
either,  through  a  literal  tna/e  of  ditftculties  and  possibilitifl 
search  af^cr  the  relationship  of  an  aninut  may  be  fraught  | 
great  difficulty  as  that  which  attends  tht.-  discovery  of  a  * 
heir"  or  lost  relative  in  artual  life;  and  his  success  in  his 
is  found  to  depend,  as  does  that  of  the  detective's  work,  si( 
the  excellence  and  trustworthiness  of  the  clues  he  possesses 
the  judicious  use  to  which  he  puts  his  "information  recti*! 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  modem  aspects  of  seta 
present-day  tendencies  in  research  have  largely  increased  till 
blance  between  the  enforced  duties  of  the  criminal  invciitigsiior 
self-imposed  (ask  of  ihc  biologist.      When,  formerly,  the  t 
nature  was  regarded  3S  being  of  unaltiTing  kind  otkI  of  stable 
tution,  naturalists  regarded  animals  and  plants  simply  as  they 
There  was  of  old  no  looking  into  the  questions  of  biology  in  I 
of  "  what  might  have  been,"  because  the  day  was  not  y< 
change  and  evolution  were  regarded  as  representing  the  tn 
of  the  world.    When,  however,  the  idea  that  the  univerK 
living  and  non-living  matter  had  an  ordered  past  diwned  i 
minds  of  scientists,  the  necessity  for  tracing  that  post  wi 
upon  ihcm  as  a  bounden  duty.     With  no  written  history-  V 
them,  the  scientific  searcher?  were  forced  to  read  the  "  sen 
Stones"  which  Nature  had  delivered  ages  ago.     Without  £ 
unmistaken  records  tu  point  the  way,  they  had  to  seek  for  A 
traces  to  nature's  meaning   id   the  suuctuie  and  dc 
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aiiiiials  and  plants;  and,  as  frcquailiy  happens  in  commonplace 
lislorj',  the  earnest  searcher  often  found  a  hclpiuR  hand  where  he 
Mst  thought  it  might  appear,  and  frequently  discovered  an  important 
lue  in  a  rircumstancc  or  GbjecL  of  the  most  unlikely  kind. 

Readers  whose  tastes  arc  not  materialLy  scientific  have  doubilcis 
icard  much  of  "  missing  links "  of  nature,  cspcdally^in  connection 
ifith  the  gaps  which  enist  between  the  human  territory  and  ape- 
and.  Indeed,  the  phrase  has  come  to  be  understood  as  applying 
dniost  entirely  and  specifically  to  the  absence  of  connecting  forms 
Mtwecn  man  and  the  apes — forms  for  which,  in  one  sense,  no  necessity 
:u&ts,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dam-in's  theory  does  not  demand  that  the 
jotilla  or  any  of  his  compeers  should  be  directly  connected  with  man, 
The  gorilla  with  his  nearest  rciation  lives,  so  to  speak,  at  the  top  of 
his  own  branch  in  the  great  tree  of  bfe,  whilst  man  exists  at  the  top 
of  another  higher  and  entirely  different  bough.  TTie  connection 
btlween  the  human  and  lower  types  is  made  theoretically  to  exist  at 
some  lower  part  of  the  stem  when,  from  a  common  ancestor,  the 
'tnian  and  ape  types  took  divergent  roads  and  ways  towards  the 
'anks  of  nature's  aristocracy.  But  .dthoiigh  in  some  cases  the  need 
fo'  "missing  links"  is  seen,  e\-en  theoretically,  to  be  non-existent,  or 
u  least  of  a  widely  dlRcTcnt  nature  from  that  supposed  by  the  popular 
"ind,  there  are  yet  cases  in  which  that  need  is  very  apparent,  and 
'"crtin,  through  the  persistent  tracing  of  the  clues  nature  hvt 
"<^rded,  the  jtast  history  of  more  than  one  race  of  animals  and  plants 
*s  been  made  plain  and  apparent.  Of  such  clues— which  are  really 
'^t  traces,  and  nothing  more — there  arc  no  better  examples  than 
*«  curious  fragments  of  structures  found  tn  many  animals  and  plants, 
*"3  named  "rudimentary  organs."  An  animal  or  plant  is  thus  found 
*  |N»sess  a  mere  trace  of  an  organ  or  pan  which,  so  far  a.s  the  highest 
Scicisc  of  human  judgment  may  decide,  is  of  not  the  slightest  utility 
'.  the  being.  It  is  invariable  in  its  presence,  and  as  fixed  in  its 
*«tessncss.  Il  bears  no  relation  to  the  existing  life  or  wants  of  the 
'imal,  but  may  in  some  ca-ses— as,  for  example,  in  a  rerlain 
'lie  rudimentary  pocket  in  man's  digestive  system,  serving  as  an 
^a)n»enicnt  rcccpticlc  fur  plum-stones  and  like  foreign  bodies — prove 
Source  of  absolute  disadvantage  or  even  danger  On  what  theory 
n»  the  presence  of  such  organs  and  pjarts  \x  accounted  for?  is  a 
•estion  of  extremely  natural  kind.  The  replies  at  the  command  of 
telligem  humanity  arc  but  two.  Either  the  animal  was  created  with 
i«  useless  appendage  in  question— a  supposition  which  mcIudM  the 
'«  that  Nature,  after  all,  is  somewhat  of  a  bungler,  and  that  nirthing 
i»theror  more  comprehensible  than  the  fiat  **  it  ia  so,"  can  be  wid  on 
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the  subject.     Or,  secondly,  we  may  elect  to  explain  Ihc  puMie,  by  I 
asserlion  that  the  "rudimentary  organ  "  of  the  existing  animal  \ 
apart  once  fully  developed  in  that  animal's  remote  anccstoB,  bul  now 
Dn'imllcd  10  the  tihoiusl  span. 

The  rudimentary  organ  or  appendage  is  represented  in  Ihe  an 
of  to-day  as  a  legitimate  heritage  derived  from  its  ancestor.  It  '■ 
short,  a  family  feature,  lo  which  the  animal  is  the  "  nfthlTul  heir,"  bwt 
which  has  fallen  through  thu  operation  of  natural  laws  and  condilioM 
into  disuse  and  desuetude,  and  has  accordingly  suffered  with  the  career 
of  h\Hng  nature  '*  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change."  Necessaiilyi 
this  second  and  rational  explanation  of  the  rudimentaij-  appendages  trf 
animals  and  plants  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Nature  aod 
Nature's  creatures  arc  continually  undergoing  aUcratiorw,  and  tlui 
they  have  been  modified  in  the  past,  as  they  will  be  in  all  liroelo 
come.  The  cxpbnation  thus  afforded  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  ihcK 
disused  parts  is  endorsed  by  the  fuller  knowledge  of  tlieir  histot]'; 
^  whilst,  from  a  study  apparently  of  insignificant  interest,  ra.iy  be  sbon 
how  certain  of  our  living  nciglibours,  along  with  ourselves,  hav?,  froo 
lower  slates,  and  from  the  dawning  epochs  of  the  world,  hte 
taken  their  place  "in  the  foremast  tiles  of  time." 

As  most  jiersons  who  have  attentively  looked  at  any  coidi 
Ijlant  cAn  tctl,  four  parts  are  inrltided  in  a  perfect  Howcr.  The 
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or  seto  of  organs,  as  seen  in  the  Wallflower,  consist  (Kig.  i )  firstly,  of  tf 
outer  covering  coloured  grccn^  and  named  the  "  calyx  "  («).  TtitsJ 
comes  the  blossom  or  flower  itself,  forming  the  "corolla"  (at).  Inside 
thecorollawe  find  certain  sljdked  organs, each  bearingalitlle  hetdv 
"  anther,"  filled  with  a  yellow  dust,  the  *'  pollen."  These  organs  m 
the  "  stamens  "  (j/).  Lastly,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  we  note  i!i* 
"pistil"  (;>),  or  organ  devoted  to  the  production  of  " ovules."  Tl" 
latter,  when  duly  fertilised  by  being  brought  into  contact  wi'h  ^ 
"pollen"  of  the  8timcns,  become  "seeds,"  and  are  capable  of  giowrs 
up,  when  planted,  mto  new  ^Vaivts.    Now,  the  botanist  will  infoCTV 
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It  is  a  matter  of  <:oiuiiion  experience  to  finci  some  mdividua]  plants 
of  a.  species  with  well-developed  petals  or  blossoms,  and  olhei  iadi- 
viduals  of  the  same  species  with  pclals  in  a  mdimentaiy  condition, 
thus  proving  that  the  prodiirtinn  of  imperfect  parts  in  flowers  occur 
as  an  ordinary  event  under  our  own  eyes,  and  tinder  the  common 
conditions  of  plant  life,  llic  natural  order  of  pUinLs  to  which  Snap- 
dragon belongs  presents  a  peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  in  must  of  its 
members  one  of  the  five  stamens  is  abortive  or  rudimentary.  It 
sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  botanist  possesses  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  exact  method  of  ascertaining  how  many  parts  or  organs  should 
be  represented  in  plants  He  places  his  reliance  in  this  respect  on  the 
working  of  what  may  be  called  llie  "  bw  of  synnmetry."  The  operation 
of  this  law,  which  may  be  said  to  be  founded  011  wide  experience, 
tcikds  to  produce  a  conespondence  in  numbers  between  the  parts  in 
the  four  sets  of  organs  of  which  we  have  just  noted  a  flower  to  be 
composed.  Thus,  when  we  count  five  parts  in  the  green  cnlyx  of  a 
plant,  wc  exiKXt  t»  find  live  blossoms  or  jietals  in  its  corolla  ;  five 
stamens  (or  some  multiple  of  five),  and  five  jiaris  (or  some  multiple 
of  that  number)  in  the  pistil.  Where  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  this 
ntunerioil  correspondence,  the  birUitisl  condiidce  that  some  violation 
of  the  law  of  symmetry  has  taken  place,  and  that  some  parts  or  organs 
which  should  normally  have  been  developed  have  been  altered  or 
suppressed.  His  reasoning,  in  fart,  proceeds  on  the  plain  basis  of  first 
estabbshing,  througli  experience,  the  nonnal  number  and  condition  of 
parts  in  the  Jluwcr  of  any  given  order  of  plants,  and  of  tliereaftcr 
accounting  by  suppression  or  non -development  for  the  absence  of 
parts  he  expected  to  have  been  represented. 

Now,  in  the  Snapdragon  tribe,  wc  find,  as  a  general  rule,  five  parts 

in  the  calyx,  five  petals  in  the  corolla,  but  only  four  stamens.     Such 

a  condition  of  matters  is  well  seen  in  the  fiowcr  of  Frog's-moulh 

\Aniirrhinuin),  where  we  find  fowr  stamens,  two  being  long  and  two 

ibort  (Fig.  1,  A  i'  i'),  as  the  comple- 

nicnt  of  the  flower.      We  account 

for  the  absence  of  a  lifth  st.imcn 

by  saying    it    is  abortive.     But  a 

ilUiual  reflection  arises  at  this  point, 

in  ihe  form  of  the  query .^Have], we 

any  means  of  ascertaining  if  our 

expectation     that    a    tifth    stamen 

khould  be  develoi>ed  is  rational  .md 

well  founded?     May^not  the  plant, 

in -ulhet  words,  have*bccn"*  created  '■«■■■ 
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so  ? "  Fortunately  for  science,  Nature  gives  us  a  clue  lo  the  dii- 
covery  of  the  truth  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases.  In  one  geoiH 
of  these  plants  {Scrophuiaria\  we  find  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  stamen 
(Fig.  3,  D  j),  and  in  Snapdragon  itself  this  ftfih  !<tamen  beconn 
occasionally  fully  developed ;  whilst  another  plant  of  the  order 
{Mullfin)  [wssesses  five  stamens  as  its  constant  jirovision,  Vnlai, 
therefore,  wc  are  to  maintain  that  nature  is  capricious  bc>'Ond  ow 
utmost  belief,  we  are  rationally  bound  to  believe  that  the  rudimcttuf 
fiflh  stamen  of  ^crophularia,  and  ihc  ahscnl  fifth  stamen  of  othe 
plants  of  its  order,  present  us  wiih  an  example  of  mfHiification  and 
suppression  respectively.  The  now  rudimentary  stamen  is  the  repn- 
sentativc  of  an  organ  once  perfect  and  fully  developed  in  tboe 
flowers,  and  which  is  perpetuated  by  the  natural  law  of  inhcritaart 
until  conditions,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  shall  have  caused  it  to  cntirdf 
disappear.  The  cast;  for  the  natural  modification,  and  that  agumt 
the  imperfect  creation  of  such  flowers,  is  prov'ed  by  an  ingenious  a- 
perimeut  of  K61reuter'»,  upon  plants  which  have  the  ftameosaod 
pistils  situated  in  different  plants,  instead  of  being  contained  in  tbt 
same  flower,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  Some  staminatc  or  stuncD- 
possessing  flowers  had  the  merest  rudiment  of  the  pistil  devdope^ 
whilst  another  set  had  a  wcll-devcloped  pistil.  When  these  W 
species  were  "CT0ssed"ia  their  cultivation,  the  "hybrids"  or nuk 
progeny  thus  produced  evinced  a  marked  increase  in  the  dc^-elopniait 
of  the  abortive  organ.  'I'his  experiment  not  only  proved  that,  uftlff 
certain  conditions,  the  rudimentary  pistil  could  lie  improved  mJ 
bettered,  but  also  the  identity  of  the  two  pistils,  and  the  high  |ln^ 
hability  that  the  al)<]rti%'e  organ  in  tlie  one  ttower  w.is  simply  tbt 
degraded  represenulive  of  the  well-developed  part  of  the  otbei. 

As  a   final  example  of  the    manner  in  which  we   receive  duo' 
towards  the  cxplan.ition  of  iho  modifications  of  flowers,  the  cue  rf 
the  Wallflower  is  somewhat  interesting.    This  plant  and  iW  aq^ 
hours  possess  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours.     (Fig.  r.  a.)  Thoreac  ' 
four    sepals  and   four  petals,  whilst  hix  stamens  (Fig.  l,B)a^cd^J 
vclopcd  ;  the  pistil  possessing  only  two  parts.     Herc   the  \aik 
symmetry  would  lead  us  to  expect  either  four  stamens  or 
the  latter  number  being  a  multiple  of  four.    TTic  clue  to  this 
cation  is  found  in  the  amingement  of  the  stamens.     Wc  find 
four  of  the  Wallflower's  stamens  are  long  (Fig.  B,  st  i),  whflsl 
(//  3)  are  short.    The  four  stamens  form  a  regular  inner  seiiet^ 
circle,  the  two  short  stamens  being  placed,  in  a  someivhat 
luhion,  outside  the  others.     This  condition  of  matters  clearly  ; 
to  the  suppression  of  two  of  an  originally  complete  outer  row  of 
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IK  and  we  receive  a  clue  as  to  the  probability  or  tliis  view  by 
f  that  in  some  other  flowers  of  the  Wallfiowcr's  group  the 
ns  may  be  numerous.  It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the 
It  aiticle  lo  say  anything  regarding  the  causes  of  the  conditions 
the  agencies  through  which  ihc  modifications  of  plants  are 
ht  out.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  tliat  the  "law  of  use  and  disuse" 
ftns  explains  the  majority  of  such  cases,  by  asserting  ttiat  organs 
le  degraded  when  they  arc  no  longer  found  to  be  useful  to  die 
my  of  their  possessors.  The  degradation  of  a  part  is  to  be 
J  upon  as  subservient  to  the  welfere  of  the  animal  or  plant  as  a 
,  and  thus  comes  to  be  related  to  the  great  law  of  adaptadon  in 
!  vhich  practically  ordains  that 

^^b  \V1ittever  is,  in  rigtit. 

le  animal  world  presents  us,   however,  with  more  obvious  and 

marked  examples  of  nidimentiry  organs  than  are  exhibited  by 
lodiiications  of  Sowers — conspicuous  as  many  of  these  taller 
ces  undoubtedly  are.  Turning  our  attention  first  to  lower  life, 
d  aiuongst  insects  some  notable  and  instructive  illustrations  of 
K  organs,  and  also  of  the  ways  and  means  through  which  the 
Cntary  conditions  have  been  attained  In  the  beetle-order,  the 
Jor  common  condition  of  the  wings — which  in  insects  typically 
•T  four — is  that  whereby  the  first  pair  becomes  converted  into 
led.  wing-ca:ics.  t>eneaLh  which  the  liindcr  and  useful  wings  arc 
lied  when  at  rest.  Now,  in  some  species  of  beetles,  we  may 
irith  certain  individuals  with  nonnally  developed  wings  ;  whilst 
er  individuals  of  the  species  we  find  the  wings  to  be  represented 

merest  rudiments,  which  Uc  concealed  beneath  wing-cases,  the 
being  actually  firmly  and  permanently  united  together.    In  such 

the  modification  lias  been  extreme,  but  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
ic  ancestors  of  the  beetles  with  modified  wings  possessed  fully 
ped  appendages  ;  otherwise  we  must  regard  the  order  of  nature 
Bg  one  long  string  of  strange  and  incoherent  paradoxes.  Mr. 
It  has  given  us  some  instructive  hints  regarding  the  modification 
^s'  wings  and  feet  in  hisremnrks  on  the  effects  of  (he  use  and 

of  parts  in  the  animal  economy.  Kirby,  the  famtms  authority 
lomolog)*,  long  ago  noted  the  fact  that,  in  the  males  of  many 
Bung-beedes,  the  front  feet  were  habitually  broken  off.  Mr. 
t  confirms  the  observation  of  KJrby,  and  further  says  that  in  one 
( {OnUes  apdUs)  the  feet  "arc  so  habitually  lost,  that  the  insect 
len  described  as  not  having  them."  In  the  Sacred  Beetle 
r)  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tarsi  are  not  developed  at  all.     Mr. 
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Darwin  remarks  chat  necessarily  we  ciinnat,  as  yet,  lay  oii'«t-inw^^ 
stresti  upon  the  traiismissiou  of  accidental  inulilalioiis  I'rotn  pArcni^H 
progeny,  although,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  iiuprohablc  in  the  supposi- 
tion i  and  moreover,  firown-S(?quaTd  noted  that,  in  the  ymuifi 
guinea-pigs  which  had  been  opurattid  upon,  ihc  muiilaitons 
reproduced.  Kpilepsy,  artificially  produced  in  these  latter  animals,? 
inlicritod  by  their  progeny.  "  Hence,"  says  Darwin,  *'  it  will  perbipJ 
be  safest  to  look  at  the  entire  absence  of  the  anterior  Uth  (or  feet) in 
Ateuchus,  and  their  mdimci^tary  condition  in  some  other  genera,  not 
as  cases  of  inherited  mutilations,  but  as  due  to  the  eliccts  of  long-coe- 
tioued  disuse ;  for  as  many  dung-feeding  beetles  arc  generally  faiod 
with  their  tarsi  lost,  this  must  happen  in  early  life ;  therefoa-  the  tani 
cannot  be  of  much  importance,  or  be  much  used  by  these  insects.' 

The  beetles  of  Madeira  present  us  witli  a  rtrmaikable  stale  of 
niaUers,  which  very  typically  ilLuslrates  how  rudimentary  wiugs  mij' 
have  been  produced  in  insects.  IVo  hundred  beetles,  out  of  ow 
560  species  kno\i*n  to  inhabit  Madeira,  are  "  so  far  deficient  in  winp 
thar  they  cannot  fly."  Of  twenty-nine  Ki-''"-'ni  con(it\ed  to  the  island, 
twenty-three  genera  include  species  wholly  unable  to  wing  their  *i)f 
through  the  air.  Now,  beetles  are  frLfjiitntly  obsen'ed  to  perish  »*(B 
blo\vn  out  to  sea ;  and  tlic  beetles  of  Madeira  lie  concealed  uuul  the 
storm  ceases.  The  proportion  of  wingless  beetles  is  said  by  Mr.  WoW** 
ton  to  Ixr  "larger  in  the  exposed  Hcncrtas  than  in  Madeira  itsdfj'VldB 
most  notable  is  the  fact  thai  several  extensive  groups  of  beetles  «liid 
are  numerous  elsewhere,  which  fiy  well,  and  which  "absolutely 
the  use  of  their  wings,"  arc  almost  entirely  alwent  from 
Huw  may  the  absence  of  win(;s  in  the  Madeiran  beetles  be 
for?  Let  Mr.  Darwin  reply:  "Several  considerations  mike 
beliwc  that  the  wingless  condition  of  so  many  Madeira  beetia 
mainly  due  to  the  action  oi  natural  selection,  combined 
with  disuse.  For  during  many  .successive  generations  each  ini 
beetle  which  Hew  least,  cither  from  its  wings  having  been  cter 
little  less  perfectly  develojied,  or  from  indolent  habit,  will  have 
the  best  chance  of  surviving  from  not  being  blown  out  to  sea; 
on  the  other  hand  those  beetles  which  most  readily  toofc  to 
vould  oftenest  have  been  blown  to  sea,  and  thtis  destroyed." 
instinct  of  laziness,  so  to  spt-ak.  alone  or  aided  by  a  Amom 
wing,  developed  stay-at'Imme  habits;  and  such  hftbiis 
necessarily  tend  cowards  the  survival  and  increase  of  wingico 
Other  Madeiran  insects — such  as  butterflies,  moths,  and 
feeding  beetles — have  wclI-devcIo|>cd  wings,  or  pcese^s 
relatively  larger   than    they  exhibit  elsewhere.      This  ol 
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marks  Mr.  Uarwin,  is  quite  in  ronsistenry  willi  the  tlieory  of  the 
V  of  rulural  selection  which  favours  the  survival  of  the  httcsL 
Por  when  a  new  insect  first  arrived  on  the  islnnd.  the  tendency  of 
tnral  selection  td  enlarge  or  10  rtdiKx  the  ivirj^s  wnulit  dciHrnd  on 
lethcr  a  greaier  number  of  individuals  were  saved  by  successCuJly 
Ltling  with  Uie  winds,  or  by  giving  up  the  iiLtempt,  and  rarely  or 
ver  flying." 

Ainonyst  animals  of  higher  rank  in  tliv  srale  than  insects,  the 
ssencc  of  rudimentary  organs  ts  frcqucntty  to  be  demonstrated, 
hat  explanation,  oiher  than  that  of  degradation  and  decay  owing 
disuse,  can  be  offered  of  the  case  of  the  crabs  from  the  Kentucky 
ive?  Crabs  possess  compound  eyes  borne  at  the  extremities  of 
;hly  movable  stalks,  these  stalks  in  the  Sentinel  Crab  (Fig.  3)  being 


trcmeiy  clongitcd.  In 
me  of  the  Mammoth 
ivc  crabs,  the  stalk  re- 
ams but  the  eye  has  roin- 
etely  disapi>eared.  As 
ic  eyes  in  such  a  case 
Mild  in  nu  sense  disa]j])ear 
xrni  any  reason  connected 
nlh  injury  I0  Uic  animal. 


>j 
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re  are  absolutely  mlhout  any  reason  for  their  absence  other  than 
bit o(  disuse.  Professor  Silliman  raptured  a  Cave  rat  whirb,  despite 
ts  blindness,  has  large  lustrous  eyes.  After  an  exposure  for  about  a 
WOth  to  carefully  regulated  light,  the  animal  began  to  exercise  a 
wWe  sense  of  sight.  Here  the  modification  or  darkness  has 
•Wply  aifected  the  function  of  the  eye  ;  in  due  lime  the  effects  of 
^ic  would  certainly  alter  and 
*Di|er  abortive  the  entire  organ 
fsighL 

The    possession    of    ilying 
flKn    is-  so    notable  a  cha- 

cteri&tic  of  the  class  of  birds,    /U^^^^^^^BUflBL^  \  f 
at  any  exception  to  this  rule,  MtBt^^f^fff^^^'^' 
•d  the  wiint  of  aerial  habits, 
ky  ber^htly  regarded  as  pre- 
bting  us  with  a  highly  ano- 
Uous  state  of  matters.    Yet  ^■^-  *- 

Hanws  oT  rudimentary  wings  in  birds  are  far  from  imcommon ; 
id  -wveral  grouiw  .^ic,  in  fact,  moR-  not.ible  on  account  of  the 
*encc  of  powers  of  aight  than  for  any  other  slniclunil    feature^. 
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The  oslrich,  for  instance,  represents  s  bird  the  wings  of  whid 
mere  a]K>lDgie&  Tot  urgaQB  of  tlight,  and  whicli  aie  used,  as 
knows,  simply  as  aerial  paddles.  The  curious  Apteryx  or  Ki*i- 
Kitt-i  (Fig.  4)  of  New  Zealand,  a  near  relative  of  the  ostridiei 
and  running-birds  in  general,  represents  a  still  more  degraded  a»- 
dttion  of  the  organs  of  Hight,  for  the  wing  is  reduced  in  sir  u 
an  extraordinary  degree,  am!  exists  in  a  highly  abortiYC  cotidilwii; 
whilst  only  one  coiu['lcte  fniger  i>  represented  in  the  hand— otiwr 
birds,  as  a  nile,  possessing  three  moditicd  lingers.  The  lojgti- 
headed  duck  of  South  America  has  wings  so  reduced  that  it  en 
but  "  flap  along  the  surface  of  the  water,'*  a  condition  of  roanen 
closely  imitated  amongst  oiirseJvcs  by  the  Aylesbury  dnck — allhoo^, 
indeed,  the  young  ducks  arc  able  to  fly.  The  wing  of  the  Pcogom 
(Fig.  5)  is  a  raere  scaly  appendage  utterly  useless  for  fli^t,  bdl 
^^^^  useful   as  a    veritable  fin. 

•■^  ^^m  enabling  it  to  swim  undfT 

water  with  great  facilii)- 
and  of  the  Auk's  wing  tix 
same  remark  holds  good 
In  the  birds  ihen,  then  ^ 
ample  evidence  of  detcW' 
ration  of  organs  in  '^ 
nidiniciitary  nature  rrf  the 
wings  of  many  qlccx^ 
How  these  conditions  haw 
l>ecn  brought  about  is  bsc 
dtflicult  to  explain  in  nc^ 
instances.  In  New 
lanti,  where  we  find  « 
Fif-  s-  gular  .absence  of 

pcds,  wingless  birds — many  being  extinct — of  which  the  Apicryi  ■ 
a  good  example,  take  the  place  uf  the  four-footed  po|Nilation-  '' 
view  of  an  ininiunity  from  the  atlatk  of  other  animals,  ihe  gronJ- 
feeding  habits  of  these  birds  would  become  more  and  moreitfonf! 
settled  as  their  special  way  of  life ,  and  in  the  jiursuit  of  with  l»l* 
the  wings,  seldom  used  for  flight,  would  dcgcnerratc  as  lime  pMX* 
The  later  advent  of  man,  in  turn,  has  exterminated  certain  laoo  ■ 
the  wingless  birds— such  as  the  Dodo  (Fig.  6)  and  Seiitain  (FifJ) 
in  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez— whilst  the  wingless  and  giant  DtD** 
of  New  Zealand,  and  its  contemporaries,  luve  probably  been  h^*" 
to  the  death  of  ihcir  species  by  their  human  co-tenants  of  t^i^ 
stiarife  liuids. 


/A.:S^ 
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The  asceat  to  the  quadrupeds  brings  in  review  before  us  still 
lore  striking  illustrations  of  the  a|>i>arcntly  incomplete  rendering  of 
le  structures  of  animal  life.  No  better  instance  of  the  "  rudimen- 
ury  organs"  of  the  naturalist  can  be  found  than  in  the  group  of  the 
rhales,  and  more  especially  in  the  specie^  from  wJiich  we  obtain  the 
ommercial  whalelione  and  oil—the  Greenland  or  Right  AVhaJc. 
rhis  whale  possesses  no  teeth  in  its  adult  state,  but  before  birth 
eeih  are  found  in  the  giim.  These  teeth,  however,  are  gradually 
tMorbed,  and  utterly  disappear  from  the  jaws,  the  adult  wliale 
losscssing,  as  15  well  known,  a  great  double  fringe  of  whalebone 
ilates  depi-nding  from  Ihtr  italnlc,  I'hc  ^aixi.'  tcmaik  holds  gco^l  ol 
he  unborn  young  of  ruminants,  or  animals  which  "  chew  the 
ud  ;  "  llicse  animals  in  their  adult  state  possessing  no  front  teeth  in 
he  upper  jaw,  but  in  their  immMure  condition  dcvc-loping  these 


-^> 
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wgani — which,  by  the  way,  never  cut  the  gum^only  to  lose  them  by 
*  natural  process  of  absOT>lion.  Now,  here  there  can  lie  no  question 
''f  ose;  and  certainly  no  adetjuate  explanation  of  their  occurrence 
^ns,  save  that  which  regards  these  fuctal  teeth  as  the  remnants  of 
•*ructurcs  once  well  developed  in  the  ancestors  of  the  whalebone 
""hales  and  ruminants.  To  this  supposition  the  evidence— avowedly 
HQOoplete — obtained  from  geology  gives  no  contradiction,  e\'cn  if  it 
*ie»Dot  by  any  means  supply  the  "missing  links"  in  an  adequate 
*sbion.  Wc  do  know  that  amongst  the  oldest  of  the  great 
tviathan*  of  the  past  was  the  Zeushdon,  which  h^d  teeth  de- 
eteped  much  in  excess  of  anything  wc  find  represented  in  the 
^Ul   arrangemenls  of  the  whales  of  to^y— a  creature  this,  o£ 
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which,  as  regards  it*  ic«tK  at  least,  modem  whales  arc  but  dadoiy 
reproductions.  Whilst  under  the  shelter  of  great  authoritj-.  wcaoj 
declare  this  anrestorof  the  whale  to  have  been  intermediate  in  uIick 
between  the  seals  and  whales,  or  between  the  whales  and  licit 
neiglibours  the  Manatees  or  Sea  Cows  aud  Dugungs.  In  eitiiei  cue. 
llie  iater mediate  eluiracter  of  the  animal  argues  in  {avaur  of  iis 
having  been  the  likcLy  parent  of  a  race  dentally  dq^^aded  in  thes 
latter  days. 

Thcru  is  little  nee<l  Co  fj|HTialisefiirtlieT  instances  uf  theoccuntDCc 
of  rudiitientaiy  o);gans  in  the  higher  animals,  save  to  remark  thit  M 
tlie  least  interesting  feature  of  such  ca.ses  is  contained  in  the  fact  dui 
the  milk-glands  of  mnle  animals  amongst  quadrupeds — o^ans  whiA 
exist  in  a  rudimentary  condition — have  been  known  to  becMne  fOK- 
lionally  active  and  to  secrete  milk ;  this  peculiarity  hiving  been  know 
t()  occur  rven  in  thehuman  subject.  Amongst  the  higher  qiuidmpoh, 
however,  there  yet  remains  for  extended  notice  one  special  instaiM 
of  the  occurrence  of  "  rudimentary  organs,"  wherein,  not  merelj  i> 
the  nature  of  the  parts  thorouglily  determined,  but  the  stages  oftlw 
degradation  can  be  clearly  traced  through  the  reniarkabte  and  fott- 
nate  discovery  of  the  '*  mi-ssing  links."  Moreover,  the  case  in  poini. 
that  of  the  horse,  so  clearly  illustrates  what  tg  meant  by  prupessiw 
development  or  evolution  of  a  species  of  animals,  that  it  is  highly  ifr 
structtve,  even  if  regarded  from  the  latter  point  of  view. 

When  we  look  at  the  skeleton  of  a  horse's  few- 
limb,  we  are  able,  wiUiout  much  or  any  preria* 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  comparative  anatonr. 
to  see  thai  it  is  modelled  upon  a  type  similar » 
that  of  the  arm  nf  man.  Were  we  further  to  con^J 
llie  wing  of  the  bird,  the  paddle  of  the  while. 
fore-limb  of  the  b»I,  and  ihe  fore-leg  of  a  ko 
with  the  equine  limb,  we  should  find  the  laine^ 
damentid  type  of  structure  to  be  represented  in  *^ 
Tims  wc  find  in  the  arm  of  man  (Fig.  8)— to«W 
the  most  familiar  example  from  the  series  jusifl 
tioned — a  single  bone,  the  humfnts  (*),  formini 
n]i]iur  arm  :  two  bones  {ratiiua  {')  and  tiina  (*}) 
stituting  the  fore-ami :  eight  small  bones 
the  wrist  {atrptts) :  five  bones — one  for  eadi  _ 
forming  the  palm  or  mHaearpus  :  and  five  fingers,  each  compiwf 
three  small  bones,  named /A(r/(i;^<v,  with  the  cxcepdon  of  the 
in  which,  by  a  mere  inspection  of  that  digit,  wc  nuy  satisfy 
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f  two  joints  cxwt.  In  the  wing  of  the  bird  (Fig.9)  we  find  similarly  an 
er-ann  bone  or  Jiumfrui,  two  bones  (/a- 
'  and  uha)  in  the  fore-arm :  a  wrisi  {I') :  a. 
!nb(^),andtwofingcrs(f/r //).  Now,  turn- 
to  the  fore-limb  of  ahorse  (Fig.  10)— ilie 
1  limb  being  essentially  similar,  in  its  gene- 
Wnformation,  and  corresponding  as  closely 

wilh    man's    lower 

limb— we    find  its 

'  confonnation       in 

correspond     in    a 

remarkable  faslu'on 

to  that  of  man's 

arm.  First,  thcTc  is 

the  Aumertif  {k),  a 

bone  of  the  horse's  ''"■- » 

upper  arm,   concealed,  however,  beneath 

the     skin    and 

muscles,      and 

being,  there- 
fore, inconspi- 
cuous    in    the 

living     animal. 

The        horse's 

fore-arm,     like 

that     of    man, 

contains       two 

bones  —  radius 

(r)     and    uina 

(«),  it  is  tnie  ; 

bi«     the    vhta 

has  degeoe- 
d  m  a  marked  degree,  and  exists  as  a 
|Balrip  of  bone  which  is  tolerably  dis- 
It  at  its  upper  end,  but  unites  with 
[neiges  into  the  other  ]jone,  the  wcll- 
fioped  radius.  The  wrist  {w)  of  the 
It  naturally  succeeds  its  lore-arm,  but 
Jihe  faa  of  the  upper  arm  being  con- 
led  beneath  the  skin  and  muscles,  the 
p  19  commonly  mistaken  for  the  horse  s 

Thus,  when  a  horse  chips  its  "  knee,"  it,  in  reality,  suflert  a 
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contiuion  of  its  wrist.  Man  possesses  eight  bones  in  his  wrist,  the  bom 
has  only  seven,  but  the  equine  ftiisi  is  readily  recognisable  aj  cor- 
responding with  the  similar  region  in  maiL  The  greatest  diBercDCC 
between  the  humnn  limb  and  that  of  the  Itorsc  is  found  In  the  re^om 
which  succeed  the  wrist,  and  which  constitute  the  palm  and  hud. 
Man  has  five  palm-bones:  the  horse  has  ajiparently  but  one  longbooc, 
the  "cannon  bone"  {«  '),  in  place  of  the  five.  Now,  to  wWdi 
of  man's  palm-bones  does  ttiis  "cannon  bone"  correspond?  The 
anatomist  replies,  "To  that  supporting  the  third  or  middle  finger/ 
and  attached  to  this  single  great  jjalm-bonc  the  horse  Ixas  three  joiiii 
or  "  phalauKes"  {i,  »,  3}  composing  his.  third  finger.  These  )«nB 
arc  well  known  in  ordinary  life  .is  the  "pastern,"  " coronary,*" and 
"  coffin  bones ; "  and  the  last  bears  the  greatly-dcvclojit'd  nail  we  call 
the  "  hoof." 

Thus  the  horse  walks  upon  a  single  finger  or  digit — the  thinii 
and  it  behoves  us  to  ask  what  lias  become  of  the  remaining  fi%-e— ttx 
highest  number  of  fingers  and  t0C9  found  in  mammals  or  qiadni* 
peds?    We  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  other  two — the  second 
and  fourth  fingers— the  horse's  digits  have  completely  disappeaitd. 
The  second  and  fourth  fingers  have  left  mere  traces,  it  is  true,  hot  n 
is  exactly  these  rudiiucnlary  fingers  which  serve  as  the  chief  duc&u 
the  whole  history  of  the  equine  race.    On  each  side  of  the  single 
palm-bone  of  the  horse's  great  finger,  we  see  two  tliin  strips  <i 
bone  (one  of  which  is  represented  at  m'  Fig.  10),  which  veterinan* 
surgeons  familiarly  term  "splint-bones."  (Sec  also  Fig.  ]2A,j/)    Bui 
these  "splints"  hear  no  finger-bones,  and  the  condition  of  Ae 
*"liorse's  "hand,"  or  forefoot,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  of  most  note* 
worthy  and  curious  cunfonnation.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  hippcn 
that  the  small  pieces  of  grisdc  or  cartilage  nuy  be  found  at  the  base 
of  the  splint-bones,  and  comparative  anatomists  incline  to  regzn^ 
these  gristly  pieces  as  the  representatives  of  the  first  and  fifth  (ifl0BS>* 
But  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  horse's  hand  may  be  summed  ut* 
by  saying  that  tiie  anlnal  walks  on  one  well -developed  finger— tK«< 
third — and  possesses  the  rudiments,  in  the  form  of  the  "  splint-bone*.** 
of  other  two  fingers,  the  second  and   fourth.    These  biter,  il  iiee*^ 
hardly  be  added,  are  completely  concealed  beneath  the  skio  aX^ 
other  tissues  of  the  limb.     In  the  hind  limbof  the  horse(Fig.  11  X  * 
similar  modification  ts  observed.    The  thigh  bone  (/r)  and  kn«P" 
cap  (p)  are  readily  observed.      There  is   but  one  toe — ^ihe  thn' 
('.".'>— supported  by  a  single  cannon  bone(»w/');  and  tbeiciff 
likewise  two  splint-bone  <onc  depicted  at  w  ' ),  representing  the  ^ 
ments  of  the  second  and  fourth  toes.    The  horse's  heel,  like  his  «H 
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ippcars  out  of  place,  and  i$  popularly  named  his  "  hock."  The  riiin- 
lone  (0  is  the  chief  bone  of  the  leg,  and  has  united  to  it  the  other 
ipne  (/f ),  succeeding  the  thigh,  named  the  fibula,  and  which  is  seen 
n  inan's  leg,  and  in  that  of  quadrupeds  at  large. 

To  the  eyes  e\'en  ofan  unscientific  observer,  who  sees  the  skeleton 
■>{  a  hone  placed  in  a  museum,  In  contrast  with  the  bony  frames  of 
3ther  and  nearly  related  animals,  the  equine  type  is  admittedly  a 
i-cry  peculiar  and  much  modified  one-  In  place  of  five  loei  we  find 
>ut  one  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  its  teeth,  as  well  as  in  other  features  of 
ts  frame,  the  hoisc  may  be  said  to  present  lis  with  an  animal  fonn 
Hrhich  appears  as  a  literal  example  of  Salanio's  remark,  that 

L  Nature  liath  framed  »tnnge  rdluw^  in  her  lime. 

F  A  person  of  a  thoroughly  sceptical  turn  of  mind  might  possibly 
.IcTuand  to  know  the  exact  reasons  for  the  assumption  that  the  spliot- 
Mties  of  the  horse  are  in  reality  the  rudiments  of  the  fingers  we  have 
teprcsented  tliem  to  be,  and  might  further  demand  proof  positive  of 
ibeir  nature.  Fortunately,  gcolog>'  and  the  science  of  fossils  together 
ume  to  our  aid,  with  as  brilliant  a  demonstration  of  the  steps  and 
In^es  of  the  degradation  of  the  horse's  fingers  as  the  most  sanguine 
evolutionist  could  hope  to  sec.  from  Mother  Earth,  whose  kindly 
shelter  has  sufficed  to  presene  for  us  the  remains  of  so  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  past,  we  obtain  the  means  for  constructing  a  genealogical 
tree  of  the  equine  race,  by  methods  of  certain  kind,  and  through  the 
exhibition  of  fossils,  each  bearing  an  impress  of  its  history,  which,  to 
I8e  Cuvier's  expression,  "  is  a  surer  mark  than  all  those  of  Zadig." 

Our  theoretical  journey  backwards  into  the  ages  begins  with 
^  Recent  or  last-fonned  deposits — those  which  lie  nearest  the 
*iaet  surface  of  our  earth.  The  Recent  or  Quaternary  period 
^'ms  1  division  of  the  Tertiary  period,  thai  is,  the  latest  of  the 
J'""«e  great  epochs  into  which,  for  purposes  of  classifying  fossil 
°'^*ts  by  their  relative  ages,  the  geologist  divides  the  rock-for- 
"^^^ioDS.  The  Tertiary  rocks,  commencinc  the  list,  «ith  the  last- 
'''**V!d  01  uppermost  strata,  begin  with  the  Quaternary  or  Recent 
't*^»tta  ;  next  in  order  succeed  the  older  Pliocene  rocks ;  then 
?*»e  the  Miocene  formations,  ami  lastly  succeed  the  Eocene 
is.  These  last  are  the  oldest  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  he  in 
^'Jial  order  upon  the  Cretaceous  or  Chalk.  Rocks,  which  them- 
^vi  belong  to  an  entirely  dilTcrcnt  and  anterior  (Mcso/oic)  period 
ihe  history  of  our  globe.  The  first  fossil — that  is,  the  last- 
wed — horses  wc  meet  with,  arc  found  in  the  Quaternary  and 
^^Wcoe,  or  the  la.'rt-forraed  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  system.  Between 
earlier  Pliocene  horses  and  our  own  Equida,  ih^s  ar«  00 
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material  differences  ;  and  the  limbs  of  these  forms  may  thcrttottbc 
diagram  rnatised  as  depicted  in  Fi^.  ti,  a  a'  :  the  cannon  bone  ict 
all  of  ihe«  figures  being  marked  d;  the  splint-bones  rfi/:  ihe"pastan* 
and  "  coronary  "  hnnc  hy  r.  and  the  "cofTin-bnnc  "'  f. 

'-But  near  the  beginning  of  the  Pliocene  fornialions  of  the  OW 
World,  and  in  the  oldest  of  the  Miocene  rocks  which  lie  belo» 
them,  we  find  a  member  of  the  horse-family,  which  differs  in  cenzia 
important  respccw  from  the  horses  of  the  Recent  period,  and  fron 
those  of  to-day.  The  fossil  horses  alhidcd  to  are  found  not  nitrelT 
in  F,iirf>[K'j  but  in  the  Scwalik  Hills  in  India,  and  they  must  ihcw- 
fore  have  possessed  a  very  wide  range  of  distribution.  When  fim 
discovered,  M.  de  Christol  called  this  species  of  horse  IJiffam»^\ 
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name  which  has   been  slill   retained  for  it.  amidst    that 
nlleratioTi  in  zoological  nooiendature  which  is    (he    labour  of  the 
foolish  and  the  sadneis  of  Ihc  wise  amongst  us,     What  arc  the  chief 
peculiorilies  of  Iliptwrion?     Brit-ITy  stated,  in  Ihe  larger  develop- 
ment of  Ihc   "splint-bones"  (Fig.    12,  re'),  which,  accordn*  » 
Owen,  must  have  "  dangled   by  the  side  of  the  large  and  fucciiowl 
boof  (or  third  toe)  like  the  pair  of  sfiurious  hoofs  behind  thor 
forming  the  cloven  foot  in  the  ox."     This  conformaiion,  contino* 
tht'cn.  "  would  cause  the  foot  of  the  Hipparion  lo  sink  less  deep  !»• 
swampy  soil,  and  be  more  easily  withdrnwn  than  the  more  simpl^ 
horse's  foot."    Furthermore,  the  ulna  or  bone  of  the  fore -arm,  dcwfl"' 
in  the  horse  of  to-day.  is  tolerably  well  de^'cloped  in  H)pp.irioa 
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TJarkwards  in  time,  .ind  in  (he  nlHer  Miocene  formations  of 
[Europe,  another  fossil  horse  was  diseniombed,  and,  was  duly  de- 
I^Bcribed  under  the  name  q\  Anchilherium.  This  latter  horse  possesses 
a  rompk'tt-Iy  licveloped  ulna  in  llie  fore-arm,  and  fibula  in  the  leg; 
but  its  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  foot  possessed 
three  fulIy-devcIopcd  twis  (Fig.  11,  dd'i/>(/,  r)  which  apparently 
must  have  touched  the  ground  in  walking.  Already,  out  splint-bones 
are  seen  to  better  their  condition  ns  wc  pass  backwards  through  ihe 
ages,  and  to  .ippear  ;is  the  ralnral  siippiorts  of  wcll-dcvcltipeii  scconil 
and  founh  toes.  Here  the  geological  history  of  the  horse  in  the 
Old  World  may  be  said  practically  to  end.  Modern  histury  assures 
us  that  the  firet  Iiorses  wliich  peopled  the  new  world,  and  whose 
descendant},  roani  over  American  prairies  as  the  tamed  mustangs, 
were  imported  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  period  of  the  Mexican 
ConqticsL  Geology  has  a  more  curious  talc  to  relate  nf  the  New 
World  horses  and  iheir  history,  and  gives  thera  an  antiquity 
compared  with  which  the  events  of  man's  primitive  history  in  either 
world  are  but  as  yesterday.  Recent  researches  amongst  the  rock 
formations  of  Western  America,  in  particular,  have  shown  u.s  that  It 
^U  to  the  New  World  we  must  look  for  a  perfect  pedigree  of  the  horse. 
For,  beginning  with  the  horse  of  tcday  with  its  splint-bones,  we  arc 
cairied  gradually  backwards  in  time  to  the  Pliocene  horse  of  the  new 
world  named  f^ichxppus  {_<&  is')— a  form  not  differing  materially  from 
the  living  horse,  but  serving  in  a  very  graduated  fashion  to  introduce 
us  to  the  older  Prota/u'ppus,  the  New  World  representative  of  our  own 
fossil  Hipparion  (cc'),  and  in  some  respects  a  more  typical  three- 
toed  horse  than  the  latter.  Our  ovm  .\nchithcriiim  (dd')  corre- 
sponds to  the  next  specimen  of  the  new  world — Miohi^us  by  name ; 
I  and  Miohippus  evinces  a  still  mote  important  modification  in  that  it 
possesses  a  rudiment  of  the  fif^h  or  little  fmgcr  in  addition  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  digits  with  which  the  fore-feet  are  pro- 
tided. 
The  American  horses  now  continue  ihe  history  of  the  race  in 
•irae  past  without  aid  or  representative  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
•0(0  lar,  at  least,  as  the  latest  research  has  shown.  To  Miohippus 
wccccds  Ihe  yV/«M///wj{E  f.')  from  the  American  Miocene,  which 
■«  three  well-developed  toes,  .ind  in  addition  shows  the  rudiment  of 
^  little  linger  (e  /)  of  the  forefeet  (seen  also  in  Miohippus,  d  <)  in 
■"enlarged  condition.  Passing  to  the  Eocene  foniialions,  the  oldest 
**'^of  llie  Tertiary  roclts,  we  meet  with  the  next  step  in  the  form 
°fthe  Orchippus  (Kr'),  in  which  the  little  fmgcr  <c)  appears  as  a 
**ritable  member  of  the  hand,  rhe  hinri  feet  still  possessing  ihrc"? 
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well -developed  iocs  only:  whilst,  consistently  with  the  develOpfiWH 
of  the  toes,  the  ulna  of  the  fore-arm  and  fibula  of  the  leg  appeirit 
bones  of  legitimate  sitx,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  iheir 
nidiments  in  tlie  horse  of  lo-day.  The  last  discovered  horse  is  ftwn 
the  oldest  of  the  Eocene  beds ;  It  has  been  appropriately  tuned 
Eohippus,  and  presents  us  with  four  complete  toes  (and,  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th)  on  the  fore-feet,  and  a  rudiment  of  the  first  toe  asweD; 
with  a  trace  of  the  fifth  loc  of  the  hind-fcct — this  last  membo 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  unrepresented  in  any  of  the  other  fcnm. 
When  the  Chalk  Rocks  shall  have  yielded  up  their  fossil  horses,  it  is 
consistent  with  logic  and  reason  lo  expect  that  the  primitive  stodi  of 
the  horses  will  be  discovered  with  its  complete  provision  of  five  too, 
and  its  corresponding  modifications  of  form. 

To  what  conchisions,  of  reasonable  kind,  do  these  stable  ^acD 
regarding  the  pedigree  of  the  horse  naturally  lead  ?  The  answer  is  to- 
wards a  belief  in  the  slow  and  progressive  modification  and  evolntiaR 
of  the  one-toed  modern  horse  from  a  five-toed  ancestor.  This  prooes 
of  modification  must,  of  course,  have  affected  its  entire  frame,  butii 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  in  the  strucftw 
of  the  foot  alone  we  discern  the  evidence  for  e\-oIution,  as  cIcmIt 
as  in  the  entire  organisation  of  the  animal.  An  increase  of  spwl- 
and  obvious  "advantage  over  its  enemies,  would  be  gained  bjrilie 
horse,  as  its  toes  grew  "small  by  degree  and  beautifully  less  ;'*iniltbc 
single-toed  race  has  thus  practically  come  to  the  front  in  the  worM 
ol  to-day,  as  the  plain  and  favourable  result  of  the  work  of  d^ruJj- 
tion  amongst  its  digits. 

Two  bony  shreds  or  rudiments  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  1  gtne 
ccncluMon  regarding  the  horse  and  its  manner  of  development,  ind 
exemplify  the  adage  that  great  and  unlooked-for  results  sometnoes- 
spring  from  beginnings  of  apparently  the  most  trifling  kind.    Tt>v 
"splint-bones"  form,  in  fnct,a  clue  which,  when  rightly  pursued,  laci^ 
not  merely  to  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  the  horse,  but  to  »» 
understanding  of  the  entire  scheme  of  nature.    The  idea,  thea,  cif 
"special  creation"  of  the  horses  does  not  look  well,  it  mtist^fow- 
fessed,  in  the  face  of  the  gradual  and  obvious  modification  vAS»xe^ 
by  the    series    of  fossil  horses,    which    lead  without  a  break  ft**" 
Eohtppus  to  the  modern  hortc.     At  most,  it  may  be  said,  there  p 
but  a  choice  of  probabilities  offered  us.     And  .in    the  adopdoaof  * 
scheme  of  development,  and  in  face  of  the  facts  laid  befeic  tui  <*** 
hard  to  sec  any  grountU  wherc-on  the  special. crearion  iheorrf-' 
maintained,  or  the  theory  of  progressive  development  and  eval-' 
denied.     For  if  evolution  is  the  law  of  the  horse's  history,  i'  ' 
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'ogically  fullow  that  it  represents  the  scheme  of  nature  throughout: 
iince  the  uniformity  of  nature,  in  which  wc  ire  bouud  to  bcheve, 
uid  to  which  we  are  bound  to  appeal,  would  utterly  negative 
Jie  idea  that  evolution  should  hold  good  for  the  horse,  aad 
be  inapplicable  to  any  other  living  thing.  Because  the  missing 
links  are  not  so  completely  supplied  to  us  in  other  caries  as  in 
the  hor&e,  we  are  not  on  that  account  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
theory  of  development  is  invalid.  Wc  may  nut  sec  :ii)  oak-tree 
grow  inch  ]jy  incli,  but  we  are  as  positive  as  our  mental  nature  will 
admit,  that  the  oak  u'a<i  once  an  acom,  and  that  there  has  beea  a 
progressive  growth  and  increase  which  might  not  be  apparent  to 
us  were  we  to  watch  the  tree  for  weeks  together.  Applying  this 
reasooing  to  the  case  before  us,  it  would  be  as  illogical  to  deny 
that  the  order  of  nature  was  that  of  development,  as  to  insist  that 
Ac  oak  was  created  as  It  stands.  The  extent  of  hiunan  knowledge, 
ind  the  duration  of  human  existence,  arc  together  inadequate  to 
siublc  us  to  discern  the  progress  of  tibis  world's  order  after  the 
(astiion  whereby,  from  a  lofty  elevation,  we  may  trace  every  winding 
of  a  stream.  Butllie  probabilities  of  the  case  are  as  overwhelmingly 
for  progressive  development,  as  the  direct  evidence  at  hand — exem- 
plified by  the  horse's  pedigree — tells  against  special  and  independent 
creation  having  been  the  way  of  the  First  Cause  in  the  making  of 
world  and  its  living  things. 

The  entire  scheme  of  scientific  discovery  thus  depends  very  largely 

Jn  tlic  use  made  of  the  hints  which  Nature  is  cotitinually  presenting 

>  iht  searcher,  and  on  the  correct  interpretation  uf  the  facts  he  is 

ate  enough  to  eUcit  in  his  search.    The  study  of  the  rudiments 

animal  and  plant  structures  may  well  exemplify,  from  the  im- 
ice  of  its  results,  the  value  of  gathering  up  the  veriest  fragments 

■Uiowledge.     For,  as  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  remarked  regarding 

dijneatary  organs,  "there  must  be  a  cause  for  them  ;  they  must  be 

^  leccssary  results  of  some  great  law."    And  again  are  this  authors 

""•"ds  most  approjjriatc  when  he  says  :  "  Many  more  of  these  modi- 

^^tions  should  wc  behold,  and  more  complete  series  of  them,  had 

**  view  of  all  llie  forms  which  have  ceased  to  live.     The  great 

^t*s  that  exist  between  fishes,  rejitites,  birds,  and  mammals  (that 

^^'^'ccn  reptdes  and  Linls  is  now  well-nigh  obliterated)  would  then, 

^  floubt,  be  softened  down  by  intermediate  groups,  and  the  whole 

^Sanic  world  would   be  seen  to  be  an  unbroken  and  harmonious 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  RECIPROCITY. 


I 


'T  is  about  fifteen  years  since  I  accepted  an  invitation  (rom 
Mayor  of  Salford  to  Uike  part  in  an  interesting  ceremony  con. 
neca'd  witli  the  Peel  Park.     I  Imd  never  before  seen  the  statue  d 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whidi  was  there  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
community  by  wboae  irrciisliblt:  iiupulsL-  the  pwlity  of  free  trade  wai 
secured.    With  deep  interest  I  recognised  Peel's  own  words  graven 
upon  the  pedestal,  and  I  iliought, — Wliat  honour  could  stand  so  fiim. 
so  un([ue5tloncd,  and  so  durable,  as  that  of  the  man  who  could  ttius 
proudly  and  justly  bciiucath,  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  his  nunc 
to  be  remembered  "with  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  tliose  who  ciii 
their  daily  bread  iii  the  sweat  of  their  brow," — who  could  iairiy  say  ItH 
he  had  given  them  "  abundant  and  tmlaxed  food,  the  sweeter  bccauK 
i:  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice"!    If  anyone  hid 
then  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  time  was  not  very  fex  distant  wM 
I  should  be  called  upon,  as  one  of  the  Parliamentary  candidates  o< 
the  Liberal  party,  to  vindicate  in  that  great  centre  of  trade  aiul  ift- 
dustry  the  policy  which  Robert  Peel  accepted  at  the  liaiids  of  Richtri 
Cobden,  itiy  aslonishmcnt  would   not  have   been  su  great  at  thr 
pcTM^nal  position  which  that  prophecy  would  have  accorded  to  mjfidt 
as  that  the  f<ulh  of  any  of  the  nunufacturing  population  of  I^ancailii'' 
should  have  been  loosened  from  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

I  will  not  believe  that  littth  is  in  any  danger  of  dctaduaeot 
Wliat  has  happened,  and  is  happening,  not  only  in  Loncasbirc,  tA 
also  in  niauy  utlic-r  lurts  of  the  country,  \&  the  not  uniuiural  tcsull" 
the  hard  and  distressing  times  through  which  we  are  passing.  VeVr 
have  sought,  under  various  promptings,  and  amid  diifercnt  cirtt* 
stances — some  in  one  direction,  some  in  another  direction-* 
discover  and  hy  bare  the  cause  of  this  commercial  afRtction ;  andl''' 
result  has  been  that  not  a  few,  especially  among  those  who  V 
zealous  above  all  tilings  to  disconnect  this  sulTering  from  the  politic'' 
policy  of  the  Government,  have  fixed  with  tenacity,  and  with  i-^^ 
tain  measure  of  success,  ujxm  free  trade  as  the  pre-eminent  bliiB<I* 
of  our  political  system.  'I'ticy  arc  not  of  the  cloiis  wliich  tjiscrvt*- 
nntcs ;  much  less  do  they  belong  xn  those  who  decree  iu  tnaitcn  " 
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is  son.  They  are  not  to  he  soothed  by  directiiig  their  attention  to 
E  still  more  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  labour  in  the  most 
Dtcctionist  countries.  They  cannot  deny  that  the-  Gcmun  and  the. 
nerican  workmen  have  had  a  far  more  prolonged  experience  of  bad 
aes,  or  that  the  list  of  comincrcL'il  failures  in  those  countries  of 
[h  tariffs  has  exceeded  aU  that  has  been  witnessed  among  our- 
vc$.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  are  called  lo  obscne  how  hardly  the 
licy  of  pFotcclion  beara  uiHjn  suih  a  population  a&  tliat  of  th« 
iltc<l  States.  A  Dutch  ship  which  it  was  proposed  lo  re-copper  in 
iRon  harbour,  carried  new  metal  for  that  purpose  in  her  hold, 
jt  on  arrival,  her  captain  ^n-as  told  tlut  if  the  work  was  done  in  the 
tiled  States  he  must  |jay  import  duty  upon  the  cop{}er,  and  a  duty 
0  upon  the  uld  cupper  which  he  proposed  to  tninsfer  to  the  inside 
his  vessel.  He  soon  made  a  caicuhition  whidi  induced  him  to 
Jgh  anchor,  and  sail  for  a  free  British  port,  where  the  work  was 
He  by  Canadians.  He  then  returned  lo  Boston  to  take  in  freight, 
d  found  that  he  had  saved  money  by  his  excursion  from  the  pro- 
Jlionist  port  of  the  United  States.  Protection  has  made  the  cast 
steel  rails  for  one  of  ll»c  trunk  railroads  out  of  Cliicago,  ^^500,000 
tscess  of  what  it  would  liavc  been  had  the  import  of  steel  rails 
ID  free  ;  and  the  consequence  of  i^rotcction  in  that  single  case  has 
bi  that  a  yearly  charge  of  more  lhan;^3o,ooo  has  hccn  imposed 
ilie  earnings  of  that  American  railway,  over  which  rolls  a  great 
the  vast  su[)])ly  of  food  which  i^asses  from  the  Western  States 
nd,  and  to  tlie  price  of  which  nm^t  of  course  be  added  tlie 
share  of  this  unnecessary  tax.  The  I'aris  Choiiiher  of  Coni- 
pce  cxhibus  (he  fact  that  "  America,  despite  the  excessive  duties 
»1»tr  Customs  tarift',  has  undergone  commercial  disasters  which 
"ft  not  visited  the  industr)-  of  France.  The  Chamber  cannot 
pt  that  the  latter  pan  of  the  ceuiury,  in  which  distances  have 
P  kteened  by  railways  and  annihilated  by  the  telegraph,  is 
pined  to  see  tlie  nations  raising  barriers  on  their  frontiers  prcvent- 
|Uieni  from  communicnling  together."  Alt  tim  is  plain  enough  to 
%  ihal  will  sec  and  to  ear*  which  arc  open  ;  but  that  Is  not  the  case 
ft  our  reactionaries,  who  desire  neither  to  see  nor  to  hearken. 
icy  wish  to  carry  their  grievantx  to  the  hustings,  before  it  is 
phined  away,  and  its  unreality  is  perceived. 

por  those  who  arc  really  concerned  lo  know  the  truth  I  will  en- 
flour  lo  set  out,  in  the  plainest  possihlc  language,  the  relation  of 
6  Hade  and  reciprocity,  which  latter  term  means,  in  this  discussion, 
trade,  or  equal  taxation  of  ini|)orts  on  the  part  of  any  two 
And  it  seems  iliai  the  fim  ihiug  to  be  done  is  to  comidcr 
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the  circurnxunces  of  some  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  causec 
in  which  international  trade  has  its  origin.     It  is  plain,  thit  if  CRiX 
country  had  the  same  climate,  the  same  tiattiral  productions,  lod  n> 
possessed  of  equal  powers,  manufacturing  at  the  same  cott,  itsit 
could  be  no  advantage  whatever  In  any  exchange  of  productions. 
The  visits  of  one  people  to  another  would  be  for  purposes  of  warorof 
obsen-ation.     There  would  be  no  trade.     If,  in  those  circunnstantts, 
we  carried  a  bale  of  cotton  doth  to  New  York  or  to  Calcutta,  it  n-ouW 
be  unsaleable  and  unexchangeable,  except  at  a  reduction  from  its 
price  at  home,  because  it  would  be  dearer  than  native  cloth  bylhc 
cost  of  carriage,  and  in  return  we  could  bring  back  nothing  to  K>%- 
land  which  would  not,  owing  to  the  expense  of  carriage,  he  dearer 
than  English  goods  of  the  same  character.     We  know,  however,  lltai 
in  fact  it  is  quite  otherwise.     We  know  that  diversity  and  diAermce  of 
produce,  and  of  the  cost  of  products,  ts  the  rule.    There  arc 
tries  of  wiiich  Ihc  cliief  ;irlicles  of  jiroducc  arc  cotton,  mairc, 
cotfee,  rice,  and  tobacco,  not  one  of  which  caii  be  produced 
rijuntry.     We  cannot    produce  the  wine   or  the  fruits  of  soi 
Europe;  the  date-palm  and  the  sugar-cane  llouri^h  only  inhotdi* 
mates;  we  have  neither  gold,  nor  ivory,  nor  the  rich  dyes  and  fr 
spices  of  other  lands. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth — that  is,  of  exchangeal>le  coi 
dities,  iucLuding  gold  and  silver — we  naturally  desire  to  barter: 
of  our  productions  for  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  qne« 
which  >ve  may  consider  to  be  in  discussion  is  simply  this :— t 
should  that  exchange  he  carried  on ;  upon  the  principle  of  free  i 
or  upon  the  basis  of  protection  ?     Wc  may  he  sure  that  the 
is  one  which  applies  to  every  country,  because  no  two  countries  **" 
\^*idiuut  diversity  of  productions,  and  inaiualitics  of  cost  in  thc«<** 
of  production.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  what  is  good  for  «* 
rountry,  in  rcg;ird  to  exchange  of  commodities,  is  good  for  ;dl- 
rule  can  admit  of  no  exception  ;and  though  it  was  held  by  Mr. 
ami  has  hecn  held  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,! 
■•  protecting  duties  may  lie  defensible,  when  they  are  imposed  i 
rarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation),  in  holies  ofnat 
ing  a  foreign  Industry  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circuniilao* 
of  the  country,"  ' — this  dues  not  constitute  any  exception  inwagl** 
countries  to  which  I  am  referring.     What  is  benelicial  to  one ' 
In  r^aid  to  exchange    of  commodities,  is  good  for  alL    If  i>' 
an  advantage  to  us  to  be  free  traders— by  which  wc  mean,  "tf 
gain  by  opening   tlic   jiorts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
'  Polirk4i  Hifftwny,  5lh  ed.  vol.  U.  p.  S'S- 
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of  foreign  goods — that  policy,  it  adoplcti  by  other  coantiieg, 
also  prove  advantageous  to   themselves.     But,  though   that 
isition  is  incontcstably  true,  we  must  not  forget  the  fact — for 
in  the  difference  of  practice  greatly  lies — that  the  bene5ts  of 
bade,  or  of  tiee  imports,  arc  not  equally  distributed,  and  arc  not 
ly  urgent  and  visible  in  all  countries.    We  must  indeed  admit 
:  those  benefits  arc  certainly  most  evident  in  relation  to  Great 
»in.      Here,  and  here  only,  free  imports  are  s)Tionymous  with 
:  food,  wltli  untaxed  daily  bread.      No  Government  can  with- 
id  the    cry  of  a   btarving  and    destitute    people.      Three-and- 
^  years  ago,    llie  taxaliou  of  imporU,  ur  as  it  was  ejillcd  pro- 
ion    10    native    industry,    meant    starv,ition.      It   is    especially 
It  food,  cheaper  food,  that  we  have  gained  by  the  free  trade 
Ic)-;  and  the  cry  for  food  is  of  all  demands  lln;  most  irresistible. 
1  du  not  claim  for  my  cuunirymen  merit  beyond  that  which  is 
ii  due.     I  do  not  claim  that  tliey  have  greater  discernnienl  than 
[•euplc  of  other  land^.     I  do  tiul  think  it  wonderful  that  our  eyes 
only  have  been  open  lo  the  advantages  of  free  imports  ; 
with  us  the  demand  for  free  trade  was  enforced  by  the  strongest 
known  to  humanity — the  demand  for  food.     The  policy  of  free 
m  is  an  imitation  to  all  the  world  to  supply  that  which  we 
t  produce,  or  which  we  caiiniK  prciduce  in  suliicient  abundance 
^  oui  wants,  or  that  which  we  cannot  produce  so  cheaply  us  the 
Wtrj-from  whence  it  is  exported.    That  which  we  chiefly  required 
»» Over  the  sea,  to  enable  us  lo  conduct  our  national  business  to 
Ster  advnnlagc,  was  food — food  of  ail  kinds  j  and  food  wc  have 
lained  in  enormous  quantities  by  the  policj-  of  free  imports.     No 
*i  people  have  been  nr  are  now  in  the  same  position.     Taltc  the 
of  Germany,  of  France,    of  the   United  States.     Not   one  of 
countries  stands  in  need  of  foreign  supplies  of  food.     From 
hitmy  we  draw  our  lat^est  import  of  potatoes;  from  the  soil  of 
Mice  comes  our  greatest  supply  of  wine;  and  .as  lor  the  United 
tes,  they  arc  the  larder  of  the  United  Kingdom.     I  have  no  doubt 
t  each  and  all  of  these  countries  would  be  richer  and  stronger, 
I  that  all  would  therefore  be  mure  valuable  meinberii  of  the  com- 
nity  of  nations,  if  they  adopted  free  trade  ;  but  X  cannot  say,  no 
:  can  assert,  that  tlie  arguments  for  the  acceptance  of  that  policy 
as  cogent  in  their  case  as  were  the  arguments   which   p<Mnted 
appeals  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

We  may  now  say  that  we  have  thus  far  demonstrated  two  pitj- 
Btions  :  ist,  That  the  origin  of  trade  is  the  difference  of  national 
Iducti ;  2Ik1,  That  the  urgency  of  free  iiiipoit!^,  the  most  evident 
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advantagt  of  that  policy,  is  willi  lliat  i»vnplc  whose  (brcign  defflMi 
are,  as  are  ours,  ft»d  and  the  raw  materials  of  mfinufncturinginduttry. 
These  are  plain  facts  of  everydaj-  life.    The  body  i»  more  ihan 
raiment.     Food  is  the  first  requirement  of  existence  ;  raw  materials 
arc  the  first  requirement  of  manufacturing  industiy.     Without  food 
we  could  not  labour ;  without  materials  we  could  not  roanuCactutt. 
These  things  come  lirst  and  foreinosl-     The  demand  lo  haw  ihemfttt 
of  import  tax  must  he  slrongcr,  nioit  easi!)'  aroused,  than  the  denand 
to  obtain  better  and  cheaper  mannfarttircs  than  can  be  produced  at 
home.     By  a  iiolicy  of  |n-otcclion,  I  Iiave  seen  Russians  condemned 
to  use  wretched  hardware,  .^nd  sending  wretched  hardware  over  all 
Centra!  Asia,  knives  and  scissors  of  iron,  and  e-.lumsy  locks  of  i^nii- 
barbarous  construction.     A  Russian  villager  docs  not  kuow  that,  if 
his  Government  permitted,  he  might  have  far  better  and  cheaper  locb 
and  knives  frtjiii  Birmingham  in  exchange  for  his  com.     The  bluo^ 
soft  knife  he  uses  bears  ihc  mark  of  Moscow ;  it  does  its  work,  sod 
he  is  content.    I  see  cotton  cloths  inferior  to  those  of  English  nnidi- 
facture  for  gale  in  continental  towns.     I  bugli  at  the  prices  asked  li* 
the  peddling  dealers,  and  tell  tlic  pcasanu  they  might  have  dicapS 
and  better  goods,  if  their  Government  did  not  try  to  Icccp  oui  the 
productions  of  Fngland.     They  scarcely  believe  me  ;  and  if  I  ttild 
them  that  the  consequence  of  the  free  trade  which  1  rccomRMs' 
might  be  an  increase  of  direct  taxes,  they  would  drive  me  aray  fron 
>  their  company  as  die  Iiarbitiger  of  direst  calamity.    So,  if  I  asked 
average  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  who  was  one  of  the  pi 
lionist  majority,  to  vote  for  admitting  Manchester  goods  free  di' 
he  wi-iuld  sHp)posc  I  was  ndvnraiing  the  adv.inlage  of  "the  Bnti; 
to  oespoil  whom,  in  the  fair  way  of  business,  is  the  first  duty  of  < 
tiue-boin  American.     But  if  any  or  all  of  these  people  were 
sucii  destitution  and  miserj-  as  the  people  of  this  counir)'  endBrtdl 
1846,  and  tuive  been  lately  enduring,  and  1  said  :  "Tliere  is  food  i* 
abundance,  cheap,  good,  and  plentiful,  waiting  outiide  your 
will  you  not  compel  your  Govemmcot  to  aduiit  that  food  of 
we  are  in  such  desperate  w.-mt,  free  of  duty  i"'— can  you  dmihtiHal 
would  be  their  res])onse?    They  would  say  05  the  British  and  fci^ 
people  said  in  1846:  "  We  will  have  free  trade  on  our  &ide  at  10ii>[_ 
and  before  tliat  resolve  the  opinion  of  the  strangest  Mintstcn 
aristocracies  would  bend  as  it  did  in  tlie  time  of  Kobcrt  Fed 

Now  let  us  see  what  have  been  some  of  the  conscquenctsof  fw 
trade,  and  then  proceed  to  examine  the  so-called  argumenti 
are  put  forward  to  induce  m  to  aliandon  that  policy.     What  wot 
pa-diclions  of  those  who,  together  with  the  prc-seni  I'riine  Minaf' 
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1  wme  o*  the  be%i  years  of  thetr  lives  in  opposing  the  policy  oF 
timporU  i  LdtJ  Hcaconsficid  prophesied  thai  Tree  trade  would 
'pcratdotn  lo  the  manufacturing  interest  as  to  the  agriculhiral 
\  of  thti  ccano)'/' '  He  diou^ht  "  the  opimoQ.s  of  tlic  Anti- 
\m»  I.C9C11C  dangerous — tbetr  system  founded  on  em>r,  and 
;  to  coafttrioa."*  To  uliat  has  it  led  ?  I  am  not  going  to  say 
I  ammrjr  is  as  pro4|jciouit  ^  \\  ntighi  be ;  that  1  well  know  it 
We  are  kept  back  from  n  Urgrr  sucrcss,  we  are  liindered  in 
with  othcra,  beouM  we  have  disregarded  Mr.  Cobdcn's 
.because  ve  Have  not  i-t>mplcti,'d  [he  work  whicli  he  began, 
have  not  cstabllslied  free  trade  in  regard  to  our  land, 
ianofabh:  btui&  of  all  pfo<»pcrity.  Uul  of  tlic  reaJ  results  of 
[lade  [)olir)'  as  applied  to  commerce  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
'  of  the  total  of  our  imports  in  1S50  was  ^62,004,000  ;  in 
jCjw.4'9.ooo.  In  the  year  1873  the  exports  of  Britbh 
rhaKl  increoAcd  m  the  free  trade  period  by  about  ;£ 3 00,000,000. 
:  to  the  dechsc  of  values,  to  the  fear;  and  the  losses  of  wars 
nnymni  of  war,  to  the  disturbing  and  distressing  policy  of 
■nts,  ioctudtri);  our  own,  this  excess  fell  in  the  last  recorded 
idotuf  1877,  to  Ie«s  than  j^r 50,000,000.  \x\  us  make  one  or 
■nthmeuca]  siaiements.  Wc  see  by  the  siatisiics  that  the 
idkc  goods  we  receive  from  foreign  countries,  our  tea,  sugar, 
ini  thra  half  <nir  bread,  a  large  pan  of  our  su|)ply  of  meat, 
came  to  a  great  deal  more  money  than  the  value  of  the 
•i  leiit  out  of  the  country ;  and  some  people  who,  cither 
iKcir  knowledge  is  imperfect,  or  because  they  wish,  for 
of  their  vwii,  to  dco)  the  pohcy  which  has  huilt  up  this 
trade-,  paint  to  ihii  e4>cess  of  imports  over  exports,  and 
'Wrare  f{<>ing  lo  rain;  the  country  »  being  impot>erished  by 
'.  are  paying  llic  balance  of  trade  out  of  our  capital" 
I^K  {MTtioiu  mu>t  not  be  reli(.-d  on;  the  cnror  of  their  aJann 
IbcpMated  aul,  and  in  the  fir^t  place  they  must  Im.'  remindeil 
I  f^^hnd  u  uifmiicly  riclier  than  ever  she  was  Lcfua*  the  adoption 
ttndc  The  aixumnlition  of  savings  nuulc  in  the  free  trade 
^  been  inunensc.  They  will  not  deny,  if  thuy  arc  well 
they  wjD  fMX  di>|Kttr,  tbc  acL-uracy  of  the  6gurcs  lately  pub- 
by  tha  disijn,'  '  '    t.  the   Oiicf  of  the    Statistical 

of  the  Bo.:  .Iiuwing  iliai  in  ten  years  endiog 

1S7J,  the  invested  savings  of  Knglishmcn  amuunicd  10  die 
local  of  :x),ooo  jier  annum.     A  very  considcrabk' 

fif  "fhart*'  'K.\XvA  in  oilier  roiintries— America  m\'\ 
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India  alone  are  indebted  lo  English  capitalists  at  least  lo  the  eittal 
of  ^30,000,000  per  annum,  and  tlut  sum  they  pay  in  thesha[<eo[ 
imports.  They  must  pay  cither  in  money  or  in  goods,  and  it  is  no 
disadvanuge  to  us  that  ihey  should  pay  us  in  goods.  Wc  may  see 
how  simple  the  transaction  is  by  taking  a  personal  case.  Say  that  I 
have  investments  in  America,  and  that  1  draw  the  interest  upon 
those  iavcBtmcnts  at  a  bank  in  this  country.  By  the  tyttem 
of  bills  or  exchange  Amfrrica  pays  that  money  in  the  fonn  o( 
cotton,  bread,  and  tucon,  which  arc  purchased  by  tboic  in  this 
country  among  whom  my  ((crsonal  evpenditurc  is  dislributecf. 
It  is  no  imiKivcrishmcnt  tu  the  country  if  the  interest  on  those 
savings  due  from  foreign  countries  is  paid  in  acceptable  impwti. 
But  thai  Ls  not  all.  The  total  value  of  those  imports  lo- 
eludes  the  nmount  paid  for  freight]  commission,  and,  to  a  certaio 
extent,  in  the  form  of  profits,  to  lOnglishm^en.  Of  the  vessels  whJdt 
enter  our  ports  nearly  ;o  per  cent,  aie  English  ;  they  are  rhidy 
manned  by  Knglishmeit  ;  they  are  built,  ami  fitted,  and  supplied  m 
lv.ngtand,;uid  the  payment  for  all  this  is  included  in  the  value  of  the  b- 
ports.  A  very  large  subtrucLion  from  tiic  excess  of  itupurts  would  tuK 
to  be  made  in  this  way  ;  but  again  1  s,ty  even  that  is  not  aU.  Oalhc 
other  side  there  is  a  large  addition  to  be  made,  on  the  same  accooA 
to  the  value  of  the  exports.  It  is  inij^iossible  to  doubt  that  of  thor 
exports,  seven-tenths  are  conveyed  in  English  ships,  and  the  *alM  » 
enteral  without  addition  uf  the  rharges  for  freight  and  othennic 
whicli  pass  into  KngUsh  pockets.  No ;  far  from  regarding  this  exctf 
of  imports  as  a  symptom  of  our  approaching  downfall,  1  look  upon  i:» 
alokcnof  ourcstabliahed  wcahh.  So  much  forthe  inanudcluwigasl 
trading  interest  of  the  country  during  the  reign  of  free  imports. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  owners  of  prcpS? 
in  that  period.  Tliey  were  lo  be  ruined  by  free  trade ;  there  nt  * 
doubt  whatever  about  that.  Many  of  those  who  were  propbt*** 
evil  concerning  the  landed  interest  before  the  adoption  of  freeOA^ 
arc  now  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultuml  Society  of  England :  B> 
we  may  say,  an  association  of  the  (jrincipal  landowners.  Well' 
great  society  of  nobility  and  landed  gentry  have  lately  had  a  1 
report  uiade  for  presentation  to  European  agriculturists  at  ibe  R^ 
Exhibition,  by  Mr.  James  Caird,  tlic  most  eminent  agriL-allutali 
in  the  country;  and  this  is  what  >k.  Caird  has  told  them 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  their  property  during  the  free  trade  pew* 
"  There  has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  very 
increase  iu  tlie  value  of  land  in  tliis  country-.  In  HDgbfl>L' 
iSjti,  tbe  rise  has  been  progressive  and  continuous,  with  bAI 
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mcreasc  of  ^470,000  a  year.  The  total  rise  within  a  period 
of  eighteen  years  has  been  a  little  over  20  per  cent."  Mr.  Caird 
then  shows,  from  a  compahson  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  land 
assessed  to  the  income  tax  in  1857  and  1S75,  that  the  value  of  agri> 
cultural  land  in  England  alone  has  increased  by  21  per  cent.;  and  he 
tstimates  the  capital  value  of  that  increase  at  j/^ 368,440, 000,  and  at 
33»i65o.<»o  foT  the  whole  of  the  Unilcd  Kingdom.  I  dare  say 
Aat  the  landed  gentry,  who  ho  rarely  read,  will  not  tnVc  the  trouble 
to  study  Mr.  Caird's  report,  which  is  pulilished  in  the  Jourmilaf  the 
Royai  Agriatliurai  Sodeiy.  Were  their  disposition  other»-i.'iC,  some 
of  thcin  who  were  prophets  of  evil  concerning  the  adoption  of  the 
free  trade  policy,  would  surely  feci  rebuked  on  reading  that  *'thc 
capital  value  of  the  total  increase  of  the  present  selling  price  of  land 
in  this  country  will  be  reckoned  something  prorligious,  especially  by 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  recall  the  dismal  prophecies  of  the 
agricultural  ruin  which  would  surely  follow  the  free  admission  of  forengn 
com."  The  wealth  of  our  country  during  the  free  trade  period  h^s 
increased  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands  of  millions.  1  do  not 
say  that  this  gigantic  increase  ts  due  to  free  trade,  but  I  assert,  uith 
no  fear  of  contradiction,  that  without  free  imports  such  an  increase 
w-nuld  have  been  utterly  impos-sible. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  regard  that  vastaugmentation  of  riches 
with  tinmixefl  satisfaction  ;  indeed,  I  am  sad  when  I  think  by  how  coni- 
pantively  sniall  a  class  that  great  wuiltli  is  possessed.  My  hope  is  that 
T  shall  live  to  see  a  lime  in  which  not  only  will  this  country  be  far  richer 
than  ever  it  has  been  before,  hut  also,  and  more  especially,  when  ihe 
pwacssion  of  property  will  he  much  more  widely  distributed.  I  want  to 
we  the  tt-ork  of  Richard  Cobden  crowTcd  by  the  not  less  great  achicvc- 
of  free  trade  in  land  ;  I  want  to  sec  the  many  rather  than  the  few 
e&sed  of  riches.  I  do  not  mean  the  riches  of  superfluous  abundance, 
that  wealth  which  enlarges  the  faculty  of  labour,  and  which  confers 
ter  happiness  than  attends  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  !  .ini  anxious 
to  go  backwards,  but  to  press  forward  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
people  at  large  compelled  the  landed  gentry  to  enrich  them- 
lives  by  enriching  the  country'  tJirough  the  policy  of  free  imports,  I 
they  will  again  constrain  them  to  add  yet  more  to  the  value  of 
eir  property  by  establishing  free  trade  in  land 
But  this  advancing  policy  is  not  that  to  which  those  who  cavil  at 
trade  now  direct  us.  They  say  that  our  free  trade  is  one-sided, 
say  we  ought  to  force  otiier  nations  to  reciprocity.  They  say  we 
ight  to  tax  the  import  of  all  manufactures.  They  say  that  the 
epieKioa  from  which  the  trade  of  the  country  is  sufTerins  »»  "«•«  »^ 
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be  removed,  as  many  think,  liy  a  more  pacific  and  i^lcady  policy  oo 
thepart  of  Governments,  but  by  abandoning  that  system  of  free  itnpon 
and  free  export  which  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  and  Lord  Derby  support 
as  £rmly  as  do  any  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  Richard  Cobdn- 
They  tell  us  to  get  reciprocity — that,  haviog  failed  to  obtain  the  fretdta 
of  our  neighbours'  ports  by  force  of  example,  wc  ought  to  step  bick 
and  extort  from  our  forci^  neiRhbour  those,  concessions  which  it  h 
assumed  he  will  not  voluntarily  niake.  If  I  could  consider  itiu  fix 
thirty  years  we  have  been,  in  regard  to  free  trade,  impovehshiBC 
ourselves  in  [be  hope  of  ronverlin};  our  neighbours;  if  I  could cOD- 
sider  that  for  all  those  years  we  have  been  only  maJcing  jui  cxpeii- 
ment  upon  the  Governments  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  of  Fnnot, 
and  of  other  countries — then,  of  course,  1  sliould  be  all  for  retaliatioo. 
I  should  say  ;  "  Vou  won't  open  your  ports,  and  until  you  do  we  ml! 
close  outs."  1  have  no  expectation  that  the  policy  of  Governments  will 
be  regulated  upon  principles  of  abstract  benevolence.  That  wbJA 
appears  to  mc  most  extraordinary  is  that  any  Englishman  should  ttl>' 
pose,  or  pretend  to  suppose,  that  we  open  our  ports  for  the  beneit 
and  advantage  of  the  foreigner.  I  will  go  a  step  further.  If  I 
believed  that  n  poUcy  of  retaliation  would  injure  the  trade  of  tbc 
foreigner  more  than  it  would  injure  our  own  trade,  and  would  b]' 
that  injury  lead  him  to  adopt  a  system  of  free  imports,  I  should  ooi 
hesitate  to  inflict  the  injury.  It  is  because  retaliation  would  bun  to 
most  of  all;  because  by  expressing  oiu  own  want  of  confidence  in  &« 
trade  the  heart  of  the  foreigner  would  more  than  ever  be  bardeocd 
against  that  policy ;  it  is  for  our  own  vital  interests,  and  fortboK 
alontf  chat  I  uphold,  and  will  be  faithful  to,  the  policy  of  free  impoafc^ 

It  is  of  course  of  but  little  use  to  argue  with  tho&e  who 
accept  rcdprocity  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  which  misgot 
and  mismanagement  of  all  sores  have  brought  upon  us,  for 
same  reason  that  a  boy  at  a  country  fair  takes  sarsaparilia, — t 
it  has  a  long  name,  the  meanmg  of  which  he  doe?  not  unde 
What  does  reciprocity  n)ean  ?  J t  means  that  what  is  done  ao' 
^jBide  should  be  doneon  the  other.  It  does  not  mean  the 
;Of  exports,  of  goods  sent  out  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
that  we  should  rclallitc  upon  the  foreigner  by  taxing  the  expnrt  of  I 
cohI.  the  iron  or  sieeli  or  even  of  the  finished  machiner>' which  hei 
in  competition  with  our  own  marufacturers.  The  taxation  of  i 
is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  and  is  thcr^ 
out  of  the  question  as  a  strictly  retaliatory  policy  in  our  dealing  "^^ 
tliat  country.  As  applied  to  imports,  reciprocity  in  its  doscsl  wo* 
i|ig,  as  between  this  country  and  America,  indicates  thu  vhx  i 
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iTged  upon  one  side  of  the  fiteaii  should  W  c:harged  on  tlie  other. 
'  can  faiic\-  that  mcH  a  dealing  will  sound  fnir  enough  even  to  many 
rfao  Bte  djsposed  to  be  Oree  traders,  an<1  that  not  a  fev,  accepting 
hat  as  the  simple  meaning  of  reciprocity  in  its  appficiUon  to  intcr- 
lational  trade,  will  say  that  they  are  in  favour  of  reciprocity.  To  stale 
he  matter  precisely,  surh  a  policy  would  come  to  this  :— If  the  people 
i  the  United  States  levy  a  duly  at  their  ports  of  entry  upon  cotton 
lanufactures  from  Manchester,  we  wilt  put  art  eqxial  duty  upon  the 
nport  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United  States.  "  All  right,"  says 
le  British  rcciprocitliL  Hut,  suppose  wc  live  by  exporting  cotton 
lanufaciiircs,  and  they  send  ont  but  an  insfgniliranl  cxporr,  then 
ur  imposition  of  a  duly  will  be  utterly  inipolent  for  the  object  of 
ircing  ihem  to  admit  our  cotton  manufactures  free  of  duty.  The 
oantity  of  cotton  goods  which  the  United  States  send  to  England 
ears  but  verj-  .small  proportion  to  that  which,  even  under  existing 
»triclions,  Kngland  sends  to  the  Statei  In  the  year  1877,  the 
fnitcd  States  rercivcd  cotton  goods  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Eng- 
md,  to  tJie  value  of  more  than  ^^j.ooo.ooo,  and  that  amount  was 
Itic  more  than  half  the  %'alue  of  ihc  import  of  1S72.  These  goods 
dd  a  very  heavy  duty  ;  I  believe  about  45  per  cent.  In  the  same 
ear.  1877,  England  received  cotloo  manufactures  from  the  United 
itates  to  the  value  of  .^^163,000;  and  tt  may  be  taken  for  certain 
hat,  if  free  import  had  not  been  the  rule  of  this  country,  even  that 
nsignificant  arri\-al  would  not  have  been  recorded.  W'c  cannot, 
herefocc,  wound  the  trade  of  tlie  United  Slates  by  retaliating  with 
to  import  tax  upon  their  cotton  goods.     It  would  not  be  felt. 

I  take  the  case  of_thc  United  Slates  because,  of  all  countries,  that 
!■  iIk  one  in  which  we  encounter  the  highest  tarifls.  Our  three 
prindpa]  manufactures  arc  of  cotton,  iron,  and  wool.  The  United 
Sbies  load  these  manufactures  at  their  ports  with  duties  varying 
Bdoi  53  to  toojiercent.  Next  comes  Russia,  which,  however,  ini- 
pMcs  no  duty  exceeding  50  per  cent  Then  Austria,  France,  and 
pmnany  stand  in  a  somewhat  less  repressive  attitude  againM  Ihr 
"■knission  of  our  manufactures.  W'c  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
^  Klaliate  succes.'^iilly  upon  the  I'nited  States  in  regard  to  cotton 
■taulactures.  J-.el  us  now  see  if  we  could  dtsttess  the  trade  *A 
we  States  by  dealing  reciprocally  with  reference  to  manufacnircf! 
pw.  Neither  in  1876  nor  in  1877  did  ihc  export  of  manufactuicd 
pBO  irom  the  United  States  amount  to  a  million  sterling;  and  of  that 
so  insignificant  compared  with  our  own,  a  portion  only  was 
wed  in  England.     It  is  ceruin  that  if  American  iron  were  met 

M  such  duties  as  are  laid  upon  our  trc«»  in  the  United  Sutei, 
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not  a  pound  would  be  ddivcrtd  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  could 
not  move  the  United  States  by  cutting  off  a,  trade  worth  two  ortJuw 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  policy  of  retaliation,  impoanj 
reciprocal  duties  od  manufactures  of  ironj  would  be  simply  ridiculoiu; 
a  standing  silly  protest  against  our  own  policy  of  free  trade,  inj 
nothing  more.  Let  us  look  at  the  next  great  offender  agsinst  the 
system  of  free  imports— T  mean  Russia.  In  spite  of  her  hcary  im 
port  duties,  we  do  a  large  trade  with  Russia — a  trade  targei  than  itui 
of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  (except  Germany)  and  tke 
United  States  put  together.  Russia  leads  uur  iron,  our  cottonf.anl 
woollens  with  hcav7  duties,  and  is  so  far  successful  in  excluding  os 
manufactures  that  I  hnve  wandered  for  hours  through  the  gnc 
Russian  iair  at  Nijui  Novgororl,  and  coukl  only  find  here  and  dare 
scanty  specimens  of  British  work.  Hul  we  could  not,  witli  efitfl, 
retaliate  upon  Russia;  for  in  return  for  our  machiner)-,  coltom,  w^ 
woollens,  she  sends  us  articles  of  »juilea  difiereni  character. 

So  it  i.s  with  France  or  any  othrr  country.  We  obtain  wines  »ti 
.spirits  from  France  in  great  abundance.  But  we  cannot  rctaliiiec 
reciprocate  as  to  France  upon  these  articles;  for  France  import* 
neither  wine  nor  spirits.  She  sends  us  a  large  quantity  of" &»-7 
wares."  Upon  these  goods  wc  cannot  retaliate;  for  among  the  piin 
cipal  articles  imported  into  France  there  arc  no  "fancy  wnn* 
France  is  a  larger  exporter  of  brandy  than  of  cotton  iDanulicini& 
If  we  look  to  Germany,  or  to  any  other  country,  we  should  find  t** 
same  impossibility  of  forcing  a  [)oHcy  of  free  trade  by  the  imposBi* 
of  reciprocal  duties.  As  great  manu^ttirers  of  cotton,  of  ina.^ 
wool,  we  wish  to  obtain  for  our  productions  free  entry  into  the  !»■ 
of  the  woild.  But  it  is  just  because  we  arc  great  manuftctmCD  ^ 
these  goods  that  we  cannot  substantially  affect  the  policy  of  ofl* 
countries  by  imposing  strictly  reciprocal  duties.  We  mayicehw 
absurdly  inoperative  such  a  policy  muAt  be,  by  icgarding  the  ov 
plaint  of  Spain  against  our  Customs'  duty  on  Spanish  wines, 
wishes  to  see  that  duty  lowered;  but  she  is  not  so  silly  as  to 
England,  "If  you  do  not  lower  your  alcoholic  duty,  I  wiD 
reciprocal  duty  on  British  wine";— because  a  bottle  of  Britith 
never  asked  for  in  Spain. 

Have  we  not,  then,  arrived  at  this  iwsilion — that  ihedi' 
products,  which  we  at  first  saw  makes  international  trade 
geous,  renders  it  also  impossible  to  affect  equally  the  trade  of 
countries  by  strictly  reciprocal  duties?      Coercion  by 
duties  is  impossible,  because  nations  do  not  chiefly  need 
•nicies  which  they  chiefly  export.    The  strict  meaning  of  n 
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■wc  may  therefore  presume,  is  abandoned;  and  that  which  is  intended 
by  those  who  use  the  term  is,  that  we  shoiiid  coerce  foreign  coun- 
tries by  imposing  equivalent  charges  upon  the  goods  which  are 
bartered  for  our  exports.      If  there  is  any  reality  in  the  talk  about 
reciprocity,  it  means  that  we  should  raise  the  price  in  this  country  of 
those  articles  which  we  need  most,  which  wc  purchase  from  the 
foreigner,  in  order  that,  by  the  rise  of  price,  we   may  diminish  the 
demand,  lesson  the  consumption,  and  so  reduce  and  diminish  the 
export  trade  of  foreign  countries.     To  have  effect  upon  the  trade  of 
the  foreigner  we  must  tax  the  imjiort  of  those  things  wc  most  require; 
we  have  seen  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  tax  the  inipori  of  those  rom- 
modities  which  we  ourselves  produce  most  extensively.       But  we 
have  seen  also  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  i>cciili.ir  in  this  respect- 
that  the  gratt  hiilk  of  our  imports  consists  of  com,  flour,  meat,  wine, 
lea,  article*  of  universal    consumption,   together  with    cotton,  and 
other  raw  materials  of  industry.      Tf  wc,  then,  adopt  the  policy  of 
redprociiy,  in  the  only  way  in  which   that  policy  could  seriously 
affect  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  we  should  certainly  find  that 
Ihe  sharper  edge  of  the  tool  we  employ  will  be  cutting  ourselves,  and 
Tecting  the  daily  sustenance  of  English   people.      In    1877,  the 
United   States,  which   did    not   altogether  export   manufactures  of 
cotton  and  iron  to  the  value  of  j^3,ooo,ooo,  sent  out  more  than 
^■{£40,000.000  worth  of  breadstulTii  and  provisions,  of  which  nearly 
^Uie  whole  was  consumed  in  this  country.     Reciprocity  means,  then, 
^^lal  we  arc  to  endeavour  to  force  the  Americans  to  open  their  ports, 
by  making  all  this  food  dearer  in  all  the  shops  and  stores  of  the 
Utlited  Kingdom.     Will  the  people  of  these  islands  do  anything  of 
t^e  sort  ?    The  man  who  thinks  they  would  do  it  is  not  a  practical 
jlttician.     Reciprocity  means  reversing   the  policy  which    Robert 
*eel  accepted  at  the  hands  of  Richard  Cobden.    It  can  only  be 
locced  bj'  raising  the  price  of  the  daily  food  "  of  those  whose  lot  it 
to  labour ; "  it  must  take  from  them  that  boon,  which  Peel  bo.istcd 
llle  had  gi\-en    them,  of  recruiting  "  their  exhausted   strength    with 
Uburtdant  and  untaxed  food." 

Wc  caimot  in  this  way  injure  the  foreigner  so  much  as  wc  should 
Bjure  ourselves.     Wc  consume  on  an  average  341  lbs.  of  wheat  per 
per  annum;  and  of  that  quantity,  Mr.  Caird  says,  rjSlbi  are 
home-gro«-n,  and  183  lbs.  arc  produced  in  foreign  countries.     If  we 
ut,  *ay  II.  a  bMshel,  or  8f.  a  quarter,  on  the  import  of  foreign  wtieat, 
fby  way  of  reciprocity,  wc  should  raise  the  price  of  bread  not  merely 
;  on  the  foreign  import,  but  also  on  the  home-grown  wheat.     Exactly 
'  Ihe  same  might  be  said  of  the  bacon  and  the  beef,  the  cheese  and 
wucoitiv.   Ko.  1779.  T 
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pork,  wliicti  we  get  IVora  the  United  States.  If  wc  were 
on  the  import  of  such  goods,  not  only  should  we  raise 
those  thai  come  from  foreign  roiintriai,  but  wc  should  also  add  just 
as  much  to  the  cost  of  thai  part  of  the  supply  which  Ls  produced  u 
home.  Now  let  us  ask  ourselves,  for  whose  benefit  would  ttuk  be 
>?  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  person  who  gron 
It,  the  person  who  produces  meat,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  aod  tin 
grocer,  would  obtain  all  the  difference  in  cost.  That  increased  pay- 
ment for  food,  gathLTfil  from  small  wages  and  narrow  income*,  wooH 
go  for  ihc  moM  part  to  the  landed  gentry,  in  the  shaiie  of  rcnt,Alidlo 
the  Treasury,  in  the  form  of  indirect  taxation  ;  thus  relieving  tht 
jjockets  of  the  rich  by  providing  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  poor  aai 
needy  a  further  portion  of  the  public  revenue.  \  have  read  in 
English  newspapers  communications  recommendir^  reciprocily  ol 
this  sort  There  is  a  gallant  raplain,  who,  it  seems  to  roc,  i$ 
prartising  upon  the  credulity  nf  the  men  of  Birmingham  tn  thii 
matter.  Captain  Biimaby  h;is  been  in  Spain,  from  whence  be  lia* 
cDmrnunicated  tu  the  '/'imn,  willi  indications  of  approval,  opinioiB 
of  Spanish  gentry  uiion  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  I  kaem 
them  well,  those  Spanish  hidalgns,  perhaps  the  most  ignorant  geotk- 
men  in  the  world.  They  say,  ihniugh  Captain  Bumaby:  "  Protect  your 
farmers  as  wcU  as  your  manufacturers,  and  although  the  consunxn 
will  suffer  in  one  way,  they  will  gain  in  another  by  not  having  to  jiif 
so  much  in  dia-ct  taxation,"  Fivc-and-thirty  years  ago  our  lanBtii 
were  protected,  our  manufacturing  population  was  starving— famd 
tea,  and  sugar  were  at  double  the  present  prices.  Were  the  £iro«n 
then  prosperous?  Mr.  Cobdcn  succeeded  in  obtaining  fitom  the 
farmers  everywhere  the  confession  that  tliey  were  badly  off  AVlio 
was  satisfied  with  that  protection  ?  N'o  one  but  the  landlord^  «io 
were  a  majority  in  Parliament,  a  majority  which  succumbed  to  tk 
fear  of  violence  as  the  comcfiucncc  of  famine. 

Why,  it  will  be  said,  if  free  trade  is  so  good  a  policy,  do 
nations  of  the  Continent,  and  even  our  colonies,  seem  more  thui< 
determined  to  mainuiin  protection  ?  J  reply,  tlial  it  is  ihe 
menu  and  not  the  nations  of  the  Continent  which  are 
If  the  Continental  nations  ila-w,  as  we  do,  their  food  supfdy^iA 
abroad,  the  error  of  protcrtinn  would  be  irresistibly  plain.  Bui  u'A'A 
their  manufacturing  interesls  being  united,  active,  and  persiiicnl,  |-J 
vail  with  the  Governments,  and  the  interests  of  the  conRumen,)!' 
is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  are  sacrificed.  Nor  shooid  •* 
forget  Uiat  the  Governments  of  military  empires  and  republics  iR  ^ 
10  raiM  revenue  by  the  costly  medium  of  Customs  duuts, 
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thcf  fear  to  place  the  lightet  burden  of  direct  taxation  upon  the  stiiaII 
landowners.  Continental  Govenimenl^  find  it  a  goud  deal  easier  to 
make  the  landowning  population  [wy  taxation  in  the  shape  of  a  much 
increased  cost  of  shirts,  and  blouses,  and  railway  iron,  and  so  on,  than 
it  would  be  to  get  them  to  pay  even  a  rTa(!tian  directly  to  the  support 
of  the  onerous  military  systems  of  whicli  they  are  the  victims.  A» 
to  the  colonies,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  duty  cannot  be  called 
protective  where  there  are  no  manufactures  to  protect ;  and  that  ts 
the  case  with  several  of  our  colonics.  It  may  Iil-  interesting  ht-re  to 
quote  from  a  letter  which  my  friend  Sir  liobcrt  Torrens,  a  coJonial 
authority  of  high  repute,  has  written  to  me  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Sir  Robert  says  :  '*  Duties  of  Customs  arc  levied  in  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Au»Liali.i,  and  Queensland 
solely  for  revenue  purposes,  not  at  all  for  protection.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that,  in  rountrics  where  the  earnings  of  unsklUed 
labour  average  30/.  pur  ivcfk,  and  those  of  ^tkilled  labour  501,  to  60/., 
and  where  interest  on  capital  even  on  first-class  secunticG  is  8  ])er 
cenL,  an  import  duty  of  5  pt-r  cent,  upon  cotton  manufactures  and 
other  products  of  British  induslrj-,  cannot  possibly  operate  as  protec- 
tive of  colonial  manufactures.  In  fact,  there  do  not  exist  in  the 
Australian  group  of  colonics  any  rolton  manufactures  to  protect." 
Customs  duties  in  such  colonies,  imposed  upon  articles  of  imivcrsal 
eoosuraption,  are  in  effect  similar  to  direct  taxation.  Eut  it  is  other- 
wise in  the  United  Status,  in  Continental  countries,  and  in  India, 
where  there  are  manufactures  which  are  protected  by  duties.  In 
those  countries  it  is  the  interest  of  the  consumer  which  is  neglected. 
Whenever  there  is  talk  of  protection  in  England,  we  !5hould  always 
tum  our  thoughts  to  the  consumer ;  because  the  consumers  are  the 
many,  and  producers  arc,  as  a  rule,  comparatively  few,  and  our  first 
care  must  he  for  the  interests  of  the  muUiiude.  It  is  said  wc  ought 
to  priitcct  our  manuiacturers.  "  Let  nothing  but  food  and  raw  male- 
tials  come  in  free  at  the  i>orts,"  I  have  heard  said.  What  docs  this 
mean  ?  I  have  shown  that  wc  cannot  substantially  aflcct  the  trade 
of  the  foreigner  by  imposing  duties  upon  the  chief  articles  of  manu- 
fwturc  in  lliis  country.  But  it  is  quite  jKissible  lu  make  all  manu- 
lactured  goods  somewhat  dearer  to  purchase,  and  a  few  might  be 
made  rauch  more  costly,  much  dcircr  ii>  the  English  consumer,  if  we 
forbade  the  entry  of  foreign  j-oods  by  imposing  lanes  at  the  ports. 
We  mi^t  certainly  make  silks,  and  velvets,  and  refined  sugar,  dearer 
by  ordering  that  none  of  these  things  bhould  lunic  in  from  France 
irithout  paying  high  import  duties.  Ever)-  man  and  woman  in  the 
«ountry  who  wanttd  sugar,  or  sitk.  ot  velv«t,  would  hRV«  to  pay 
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more  ,  prices  would  rise  ;  capital  would  be  drawn  to  those  ItJdcs 
utitil  profits  attained  the  \isiinl  level.  Rut  would  other  trades  poimt 
the  prott-ction  of  one  or  two?  Of  course  not.  The  historj-  of  pro- 
tection teaches  quite  another  lesson.  All  would  demand  protoctioii ; 
and  that  can  have  do  other  meaning  in  this  country  but  dear  (ooii. 
(jivindliiig  manufactures,  reduced  foreign  trade,  high  prices  dtn- 
where  and  for  everything,  less  wealth  and  less  expenditure  ihroughoui 
all  classes  of  our  community. 

1  have  seen  it  stated  that,  if  we  attempted  to  force  reciprocity  bt 
taxing  the  admlssiion  of  food  at  our  |>orts,  cunsumcrs  would  get  baci 
the  money  they  paid  for  dearer  bread  and  meat,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  by  having  to  pay  less  taxation.     That  is  a  plea  either  wry 
ignorant  or  very  impudent.    The  jioor  would  be  nude  lo  subsidiK 
careless  husliandry,  and  to  pny  the  taxation  at  the  ]K>rts.     What  dif- 
ference would  the  increase  ol'  the  price  of  bread  by  iJ.  a  loaf,  or  (4 
meat,  and  bacon,  and  butter  by  2d.  a  pound,  make  to  the  gcntn ' 
Nothing,  compared  to  the  pressure  which  siirh  increase  of  phco 
would  bring  upon  the  poor  nian.     They  who  never  have  known  the 
lack  of  a  meal  in  their  lives,  should  they  be  permitted  to  try  crpen- 
menis  in  raising  the  prices  of  the  food  of  the  people  ?    The  landed 
gentry  date  not   dci   this  tiling  ditcctly,  but  they  nill  not  eisir 
^Abandon  the  ho[ie  of  doing  it  indirectly.    They  dare  not  say,  "  H'c 
are  going  to  reverse  the  policy  of  free  trade ;"  but  they  will  encourage 
those  who  chatter  about  reciprocity^  and  in  doing  that  they  will  pro- 
bably be  deferring  to  .1  yet  later  day  Ihc  sprc-id  of  free  trade.    The»t 
can  he  no  doubt  that  foreign  countries  are  watching  this  cODtraraqr 
in  England.     We  have  with  iticm  the  reputation  of  a  wealthy.  itOei- 
ligent  people,  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  otir  own  banett' 
They  do  not  doubt  that  wc  have  profited  by  free  trade ;  becaute,  diej 
say,  England  thereby  gets  her  food  cheap.     But  the)-  have  a  sujpicMO 
that  we  opened  uur  ports  to  manufactures  as  an  cndcctnent  to  tbn 
to  go  .nnd  do  likewise,  rather  than  for  our  own  pcmunent  advonllgf- 
\^'c  know  how  it  is  in  private  life.     Many  of  us  have  some  &i(^ 
twhose  operations  we  see  rewarded  wth  unvarjing  success,  wIk* 
jdgment  appe.ir^  unerring,  but  whom,  for  some  reason  or  od»ff-' 
perhaps  from  mere  timidity — we  hesitate  to  follow.     We  knowlk 
time  will  come  when  wc  shall  buy  that  stock  he  has  purchased.  «>' 
wc  have  a  suspicion  that  we  shall  do  so  with  less  advantage  thu  Mi 
prosperous  friend.     But  il  upon  a  capital  matter  of  business  ««■' 
him  hesitate,  falter,  and  talk  of  retracing  his  steps,  we  might  pon^F 
lose  confidence  in  him.  certainly  we  should  abandon  the  tboogl*^ 
occupying  the  position  from  which  he  had  retreated.    So  it  is  *(» 
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this  matter  of  free  trade.  Because  there  is  this  "hare-brained  chatter 
of  irresponsible  frivolity"  concerning  protection,  foreign  countries  are 
beginning  to  suppose  that  we  are  loosened  in  our  allegiance  to  free 
trade  ;  and  nothing  would  be  so  certain  to  prevent  any  advance  on 

I  their  part  in  that  direclion  as  the  report  that  a  reversal  of  the  pohcy 
was  contemplated  by  Kngland. 
Wherever  these  false  doctrines  are  promulgated  among  our- 
selves, there,  we  may  be  sure,  is  ihe  landed  interest  openly  or  rovenly 
at  the  back  of  ihcni.  Paragraphs  have  lately  appeared  with  great 
frequency  announcing  reduction  uf  agricultural  rent  by  the  wcaltliicr 

tbndlords.  Many  ot  tht:  poorer  landlords  arc,  I  know,  themselves 
much  embarrassed,  and  so  are  thousands  of  farmers,  by  the  prcsen  i 
condition  of  agriculture.  The  leaders  of  the  Tory  jiarty  will  be 
wrongly  templed  to  sirengthen  thcinstlves  with  these  interests  by 
B'bvounng  the  vague  ulk  about  reciprocity.  The  iamiers  of  Nonli 
Norfolk  were,  it  seemed  to  me,  wise:  in  llieir  genemtion  when  they 
rcttimc<l  Mr.  Hirkbeik  rather  than  Sir  Fowell  Hiixloii.  They  knew 
from  which  quarter  Hills  raising  the  price  of  meat  by  imposing 
restrictions,  snch  as  the  Cattle  Oiscases  Rill  of  187S  pro|>osed,  are 
most  likely  to  come.  This  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  an  Admints- 
traiion  of  great  landlords,  with  a  statesni:in  at  the  head  of  it  who  has 
declared  that  in  this  ronntry  "  there  uan  be  no  such  thing  as  govern- 
ment whicli  is  not  based  upon  ti-adltionary  influences  and  large  pro- 
perties." I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  any  sordid  view  ot 
personal  interest  will  i^way  the  political  action  of  these  gentlemen. 
Btii  I  well  know  that  wcry  association  of  their  lives  prompts  ihem 
to  look  %vilh  favour  upon  the  policy  which  would  reap  indirect  taxa- 
tion, with  whidi  the  Kxccutive  is  always  more  free  to  deal,  and  would 
increase  the  price  of  the  commodities  their  land  produces.  We  cannot 
furget  that  they  sup[>ort  the  feudal  land  laws  of  this  countrj- ;  that 
they  would  s-ty  the  present  system  of  agriculture — the  consequence 
of  those  laws,  and  under  which  the  land  of  the  country  is  steadily 
but  surely  passing  out  of  cultivation— is  the  best  possible  ;  nor  can 
we  doubt  lliey  would  feel  themselves  ju&tilied  in  taking  any  necessary 
measuies.  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  towns,  to  make  land- 
owning more  profitable  than  it  is  now,  because  they  believe  that  the 
teal  prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  success  and  subility 
of  the  present  system  of  agriculture.  By  indirect  means  the  landed 
gentr>-  in  Parliament  will  lr>-  to  keep  up  their  rents  at  the  cost  of 
the  people  of  die  towns.  They  made  a  great  effort  in  [)roposing  iMl 
year  the  compulsory  slaughter,  at  the  ports,  of  every  head  of  cattle 
from  America.     But  that  proposal  was  too  gross  for  accepUnce,  and 
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look  abroad,  we  observe  as  the  result  of  free  trade  tlat  cv( 
peopled  with  our  ships  bearing  to  our  sliores  productions  of  e\«) 
tand,  such  rich  iribuic  as  never  before  was  paid  to  nation  or  to  coo- 
qucTor.  Wu  look  at  home,  and  because  there  is  not  free  indc  in 
land,  how  ditTerent  is  (he  spectaclv  !  Oui  agriculture,  at  most,  don 
not  yield  two-thirds  of  the  food  that  might  be  raised  ;  year  after  yeU 
the  towns  become  more  thronged ;  the  land  more  silent.  Tlxse  ta 
more  Irishmen  in  Aniirrir-a  than  in  Ireland,  and  the  green  cunini 
which  our  lant]  system  has  entuuraged  Nature  to  draw  over  i^i 
depopulation  uf  tliat  country,  is  now  advancing  from  the  west  to»i»nb 
the  cast  of  Kngland.  Where  the  ploughiiian  was  wont  to  whi)>tlc  wn 
agriculture,  the  beast  grazes,  requiring  nearly  three  acres  in  thai  ojd- 
diiioii  lo  produce  the  quantii)  of  meal  whidi  an  acre  would  yieW  w 
suitable  liliage.  'Y\\c  question  of  free  trade  is  here  around  us. 
towns  arc  unwhoicsomcly  crowded  ;  the  people  age  and  die 
turely.  Sudi  eviU  arc  nut  (lie  result  of  accident,  nor  of  the 
operation  of  economic  laws.  They  are  consequences  of  the  dwol 
of  free  trade  in  land. 

I  began  by  reference  to  a  scene  in  Lancashire;  I  will  mil  If 
reference  to  another  in  which  aUn  !  had  a  place,  il  wa:i  the  deli^crr 
of  Cobdi:n's  lost  speech.  Before  us  was  spread  an  upturned  xa  ^* 
face:>^  bui  none  in  that  vast  assembly  could  discern  ilie  approackiiv 
hand  of  death.  Vel  that  hand,  which  crushes  and  crumbles  so  tm^ 
is  impotent  against  the  wurk  uf  those  who  have  in  their  titne  3k1 
generation  rendered  such  great  service  to  humanity.  Cobden  i^ 
dead,  yet  still  he  tJves  amongst  us — a  silent,  imsccn,  honorary  mnn 
ber  of  all  our  ijarliaraenis.  I  have  no  fear  that  Englishmen  nJ 
abandon  hb  policy,  nor  that  they  will  ever  deny  the  commercial  ttutli 
maintained  by  Peel  that  "the  best  way  to  fight  hostile  tariff  it  ly 
free  imports."  Ifut  1  want  them  to  do  mort — to  be  mimllul  of  iu. 
last  speech,  to  remember  that  his  work  of  freedom  is  )'ct  unaocom- 
pUshed,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished  while  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  drawn  hither  and  ihither  by  wars  and  rumours  of  wan- 
"  At  home  wc  have  still  to  apply  to  land  that  freedom  whicfa  bu 
worked  such  marvels  in  (he  case  of  capital  and  commerce."  ThcK 
words,  from  the  £tiinliurg/i  Jifiieiv,  were  quoted  by  the  grew  frr^ 
trader  on  that  last  public  night  of  his  life  ;  of  wliom  Lord  Beacoo*- 
field  has  said,  that  he  was  "  the  greatest  political  character  the  part 
middle  cUss  of  this  country  has  yet  produced— on  ornament  to  ibc 
House  of  Commons,  an  honour  to  RngUuid."  And  when  Mr.  Cut>- 
den  ha<l  quoted  these  words  I  heard  him  say  "  Amen."  May  tJut 
"  Amen  "  be  made  to  resound  in  the  hearts  and  ears  ol'  ibe  peo}4e  cf 
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!nis  lounuy.'as  it  rings  for  ever  in  my  own,  until  its  ho|iti  and  lx- 

ptrctation  be  fulfilled  ;  may  it  roll  from  the  Mersey  ami  from  the 

Humber,  to  the  Tync  and  to  the  Tweed,  to  the  Severn  and  along  the 

I  hjunes,  upon  the  tougues  of  toiling  millions  ;  may  its  fulfilment  re- 

lord  the  grateful  recollection  of  a  mighty  peojjie  for  one  whose  viclory 

iijd  »hosi.-  memory  are  the  i»riceless  possession  of  his  coiintrymt-n  : 

^nd  may  that  '*  Amen '' guide  the  votes  of  an  enfranchised  and  cn- 

lifc'hiened  pt-ople  lo  mark  the  death-warrant  of  all  thai  is  ujiiiosed  in 

ihe  ITecdo/ii  of  the  land. 

AK'tHI  li    AKNUl.lJ. 


THAT  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  'boy\ 
those  common  sayings  which  we  seem  bound  • 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Il  is  a  imthfiil  sn>iiii^  and  an  il 
a  wiiiC  sayitig  miil  an  unwise,  according  as  one  word  in  3 
preted,  and  thai  word  is  //aj,:  U  play  really  means  /i 
strict  sense  uf  die  term,  a^  it  h  dermcd  for  us  in  the  djl 
viz., "  M  any  exercise  or  series  of  exercijtes  intended  fo^ 
amusement,  or  diversion,  like  liliiul  nun's  buflfj"  or  as  *' 
bols,  jest,  not  in  earnest"— then  truly  all  work  and  no 
Ja4'k  a  dull  lioy,  and  Jill  a  dull  i^irl.  | 

Bui  in  these  day^  there  is  a  dilliculty  in  accepting  the.' 
true,  beousc  tlie  idea  of  play,  esjiecially  vrhco  it  is  cxpretf 
term  "  recreation,"  is  not  always  represented  in  the  definid 
pven  above.  We  now  often  really  transform  play  into  "4 
our  minds  arc  so  constituted  that  what  is  one  person!^ 
another  person's  play.  What  a  backwoodsman  would  call] 
like  labour,  a  foremost  statesman  may  call  his  tight  c^ 
How  shall  we  define  it  ?    What  is  pUy  or  recreation  ?        j 

Men  ditTer,  I  ihjnk,  on  the  definition  of  work  and  pbyl 
on  almost  any  other  subject:  dtlTer  in  practice  as  much  u 
io  regard  to  it.  I  have  had  the  acquaintance,  and  I  nj 
friendship,  of  a.  man  who  lives,  it  is  said,  for  nothing  hut  1 
or  pleasure,  or  play.  Suth  a  man  will  rise  ai  ten  in  llie 
after  a  leisurely,  gossi[>ing,  i^pcr-rcadingj  luxurious  b 
stroll  to  tbe  stables  to  look  after  the  horsciS,  of  eacli  one 
is  very  fond.  He  dclighls  in  horses.  Thence  he  will 
club,  will  gossip  [here,  read  the  reviews  or  the  latest  new 


I  holiday.  To  me  it  wouUI  be  sametliing  worse  ihan  death. 
lotony  of  it  would  be  n  positive  misery,  and  1  am  conscious 
y  would  t»c  foiiml  to  share  with  me  iu  the  4artie  dii^hke. 
I  wil!  say  that  is  all  inic  tncuigh  with  rcspLtl  tt>  persons  who 
led  oiil  of  youth  into  maniiood,  hut  thai  when  iil'e  is  young 
KlJve  a|»preciaiioii.s  for  thiTerem  mndes  itf  recreative  plca- 
noi  so  well  nisrked  out.  I  doubi,  for  my  own  part,  this 
h  seems  to  me  that  in  thildhoud  the  tastes  lor  recreative 
It  arc  as  varied  as  they  are  in  later  ycais,  wilh  lliis  difl'erencc, 
■are  not  so  cS'cctivcly  cxi>rc.sscd.  The  little  mind  is  &vcr  in 
he  (greater,  and  is  often  forced  to  express  a  gladness  or 
which  it  does  not  truly  feel.  When  (children,  left  to  them- 
t  independently  observed,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  to 
Ver  than  the  cliiTerencc  of  taste  that  h  expressed  in  respect 
Incs  at  which  they  shall  play.  More  than  half  the  noise  atid 
f  the  nurseiT,'  is,  in  faet,  m.ide  up  of  this  difference  of  feeling 
character  of  the  game  that  shall  be  constituted  a  pastime, 
td,  on  the  rule,  I  suppose,  of  ihe  survival  of  the  finest,  the 
children  have  their  way,  and  one  or  two  little  tyrants  drag 
Ato  their  own  delights. 

bid,  on  the  grounds  here  stated,  venture,  then,  to  say  that 
in  point  of  ficl,  no  more  actual  difTerrnrc  between  work 
stioD  thin  what  exists  as  a  mere  mailer  of  sentiment:  that 
k  is  a  question  of  sentiment  ahogether,  both  in  the  young 

It 

■mild  get  this  fact  into  our  minds  in  our  educational 
fbt  the  vouDu  we  should  accomulish  ut  once  a  t>ositive 
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drop  altogether ;  the  praise  of  labour,  which  is  so  often  extollni, 
would  find  its  true  meaning ;  and  the  blame  of  play,  vt-Iiich  is  so  obsi 
unduly  criticised,  would  have  its  proper  recognition. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  mc  that  in  that  once  high  ihoojh 
brief  development  of  hunaan  existence;  in  that  period,  if  we  nn 
believe  that  the  art  of  the  period  came  from  the  life  of  it,  when  the 
human  form  took  its  most  muguilicent  model  for  the  oitist  still  to 
copy;  in  that  ])criod  when  the  perfection  of  bodily  feature  and  boild 
indicated,  of  itself,  how  splendid  must  have  been  the  health  o(tlie 
living  organizations  that  stood  forth  to  be  copied  and  re-copied  6it 
ever — it  has  alw-ays  seemed  in  me,  I  rqieai,  that  tn  that  womfaW 
period  of  Greek  history,  so  effulgent  and  so  short,  the  reason  why  H»fli 
physical  excellence  was  attained  rested  on  the  circumtnance  liol 
amongst  the  favoured  cultivated  few,  for  they  were  few  after  all,  tlwK 
was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life  no  such  thing  as  work  and 
play.  Kvcrything  %vas  existent* — nothing  Ics^  and  nothing:  laoit. 
Kvery  office,  every  duty,  every  act  must  have  been  an  e&istencc  fcf 
the  moment,  varied  but  never  divisible  into  one  of  tl^•o  coodilkw, 
piactitiil  pain  or  practical  pleasure.  Life  was  an  enjoyment  »l>idi 
nothing  sullied  except  death,  and  which  was  purified  even  from  daik 
by  the  quick  consuming  fire,  that  the  life  might  begin  again  iotfiB> 
lancously  and  incomiptihiy. 

If  by  some  grand  iransfonnation  we  could  in  our  day  apfiavb 
to  this  conception  which  has  been  rendered  to  us  by  the  histoiy  ^ 
art,  and  could  act  upon  it,  wc  should,  in  a  generation  or  tiro,«ltJi*' 
degree  of  health  which  no  sanitary  provision  in  the  common  raeilia>| 
of  that  term,  can  ever  supply.  If  we  could  turn  our  houses  i*_ 
models  of  sanitary  perfection ;  if  we  could  release  our  lolling 
from  half  their  daily  labour;  if  we  could  tell  want  to  depart  altogi 
if  wc  could  give  means  of  education  to  every  living  human  bei^fl 
should  not  remove  care,  and  ihcrcfore  wc  should  not  secure  ho^ 
unless  with  it  all  we  could  also  remove  the  idea  of  the  distincooDi' 
labour  and  pleasure,  the  morbid  notion  itiat  some  must  woA  J" 
some  must  play,  that  Uic  world  may  make  its  round. 

In  this  country,  so  diti'erenlly  placed  to  the  country  of  ibc  ^ 
and  the  ancient  nation  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  is  itopofiW^ 
perhaps,  ever  to  introduce  a  joyousncss  bite  to  that  whJck  * 
bvoured  old  civilization  enjoyed.  Our  climate  is  of  itself  a  snAo" 
obstacle  to  such  a  realization.  \Vhcre  the  physical  coaditiou  o'  '^ 
are  so  unec|uul,  where  we  waste  in  structure  of  body,  wheUier «  •• 
tt  or  not,  at  certain  fixed  seasons,  and  gain,  whether  wc  Bill  it  of  ■>'' 
at  other  fixed  seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  such  cxcelieW  ^ 
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my  diversion  of  mind  or  variation  of  pursuit.  For  universal  glad- 
ness the  sun  must  play  his  ]t.irt,  doing  his  spiriling  gently,  btit  never 
tctually  hiding  the  brightness  of  his  face.  From  us,  for  long  in- 
len'als,  his  face  is  hidden.  Under  these  variations  of  the  external 
light  and  scenery  around  us  we  iiavc  to  cripple  our  minds  through 
Emr  bodies.  Our  clothing  must  he  h&ivy  during  long  stages  of  the 
[fcai,  and  our  food  so  comparatively  heavy  and  (jross,  that  half  the 
fwwcT  which  might  otherwise  go  off  in  Mvacity,  or  ncn-e,  or  spirit  is 
expended  in  the  physico-chemical  labour  that  is  demanded  for 
keeping  the  body  warm  and  moving  and  living. 

To  these  drawbacks  is  addcti  the  uncijual  struggle  for  existence. 
Ihc  partitioning  off  of  our  people  into  great  classes,  the  millions  of 
M-hom  are  obliged  to  work  from  morning  to  night,  compared  with 
the  thousands  who  are  at  hberty  to  make  some  change  in  their  course 
of  life;  the  millions  of  adults  who  may  be  said  to  be  tied  to  some 
continuous,  monotonous  round  of  labour,  until  the  whole  body  lends 
itself  to  the  task  with  an  automatir.  reguknty  which  the  mind  fol- 
lows in  unhappy  and  fretful  train,  with  little  hope  for  any  future 
whatever  on  earth  that  shall  bring  relief. 

From  whatever  Mdc  we  look  upon  Ihia  picture  il  seems  at:  first 
sight  to  present  an  almost  insoluble  problem,  when  the  conception 
of  mixing  recreation  with  work,  so  is  to  make  all  work  recreative, 
is  considered.  Amongst  the  masses  there  is  no  true  recreation 
whatever,  no  real  variation  from  the  daily  unceasing  and  all  but 
Hopeless  toil  ;  nay,  when  wc  ascend  from  the  industriid  and  purely 
muscular  workers  to  the  majority  who  live  by  work,  wc  find  little 
thai  is  more  hopeful.  There  is  no  true  recreation  amongst  any  class 
ncept  one,  and  that  a  limited  and  happy  few,  who  find  in  mental 
labour  of  a  varied  and  congenial  kind  the  diversity  of  work  which 

fslitutes  the  truly  rc-crcalivc  and  rc-crealed  life. 
Wc  get,  in  fact,  a  little  light  on  the  namre  of  healthful  recreation 
re  let  our  minds  rest  on  this  one  and  almost  exceptional  class  of 
men  of  varied  life  and  action  of  a  mental  kiniL  They  come  before 
IB  showitig  what  recreation  can  effect  through  the  mere  act  of 
Vaiying  the  labour.  The  hrainworkcr  who  is  divested  of  worry  is  at 
Qoce  the  happiest  and  the  healthiest  of  mankind,  happiest,  pcr- 
^tance,  because  healthiest ;  a  man  constantly  recreated,  and  therefore 
longest  life- 
Dr.  Beard,  of  New  York,  who  has  recently  computed  the  facts 
ing  on  this  particular  point,  gives  us  a  reading  upon  it  which  is 
ipdarly  appropriate  to  the  topic  now  under  consideration.  He 
reckoned  op  the  life.\'alue  of  five  hundred  men  of  greate.^t 
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mental  activity ;  poets,  philosophers,  men  of  science,  im 
politicians,  musicians,  actors,  and  orators,  and  lie  has  found 
the  average  duration  of  their  lives  to  be  sixty-four  yean.  Ht  ha 
compared  this  average  with  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
masses,  and  he  has  foxind  that  in  all  classes,  the  members  of  which 
have  survived  to  twenty  yearn  of  age,  the  duration  to  be  fifty  j*«i 
He,  therefore,  gives  to  the  varied  brainworkers  a  value  of  We  of 
fourteen  years  above  the  average.  By  a  later  calculation,  relating  ii 
a  hundred  racn  belonging,  wc  may  say,  to  our  own  time,  he  h» 
discovcicd  .1  still  greater  valui:  of  life  in  those  who  pruclisc  mcntit 
labour,  seventy  years  being  the  mean  value  of  life  in  ihem.  TheKnpn 
he  has  enquired  into  the  cause  of  these-  dift'ercnces.  so  strange  ami 
so  startling,  and  has  delected,  through  this  analyhis,  as  I  and  olhn 
have,  a  combination  of  saving  causes,  the  one  cause  most  inftueodlK 
being  ihc  ixrcrcativc  character  of  the  work.  His  ubscrviliof)  is  « 
suimd,  so  (■loqucnt,  and,  abovi-  all,  so  practical,  I  can  feel  no  nctcioi; 
for  a[»ology  in  giving  it  at  length.  He  is  comparing,  in  the  pasagetB 
be  quoted,  what  he  calls  the  happy  hrainivorkernrith  the  mcrcnKKb 
worker,  and  tliis  is  the  atgumenl:  — 

"  Brainwork  i^  the  highcat  of  all  antidtHcs  to    worr)' ;  aod 
brainworking  classes  arc,  therefore,  le&s  distressed  aljoul  many  1 
less  apprehensive  of  indefmite  evil,  and  less  diiiposed  lo 
initiulc  trials,  th.an  those  who  live  by  the  labour  of  the  hand*. 
Ihc  happy  brainworker  life  is  a  long  vacation  ;  while  the 
worker  often  finds  no  joy  in  his  daily  toil,  and  veiy  little  in  the  i 
vals.    Scientists,  physicians,  liiwyers,  clergymen,  orators,  st 
literati,  and  merchants,  when  successful,  are  happy  in  their 
without  reference  to  the  reward  ;  and  continue  to  work  in 
special  callings  long  after  the  necessity  has  ceased.    \Vherc  ii 
hod-carrier  who  finds  joy  in  going  up  and  down  a  ladder  ;  and,! 
the  foundation  uf  llie  glolic  until  now,  how  many  Itavc  been! 
to  persist  in  ditch-digging,  or  »cwcr-hiying,  or  in  any  mecliaoicjl  i 
manual  railing  whatsoever,  after  the  attainment  of  indcpflW 
Good  fortune  gives  good  health.     Nearly  all  the  money  in  ifcc' 
is  in  the  hands  of  brain-workers;  to  many,  in  modcrale 
ii  is  essential  to  life,  and  in  large  and  comfortable  amounts  it  bv 
long  life.     1-ongcvity  is  t!ic  daughter  of  competency.     Of  the 
elements  that   iiukc  up  h.ippiocss,  mental  organization,  [Jiji 
health,  fancy,  friends,  and  money— the  Insi  is,  for  the  arcnp"* 
greater  than  any  othei,  except  the  rlrsl.     I_xiS5  of  money 
Itvea  t|]an  tht  losii  ef  frieodit,  for  it  is  tia^ior  to  And  a  6i 
fortunt. " 
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The  contrast  put  before  us  in  these  forcible  remarks  \s  most 
riking.  It  is  the  key  lo  the  position  in  trying  to  unlock  tlie  secret 
to  what  tnic  rucrcaiion  should  be.  These  brainworlcers  of  whom 
I>r.  Bcsrd  speaks  are,  indeed,  the  modem  Greeks,  not  perhaps 
in  perfection  but  in  approximation.  The  Greeks  might,  possibly, 
have  gone  Iii^lier  than  Ihcy  did  in  the  way  of  developed  physical 
beauty  and  of  mental  endowment,  and  these  happy  brainworkers  of 
I  later  ages  might,  perhaps,  more  ncirly  approach  the  happy  Greeks. 
ui  hoth  were  on  the  lines  towards  the  lii^lieS'L  that  ]iiay  be  attain- 
ible,  jncl  this,  as  a  means  of  indicating  llic  right  Hnc,  Is  my  reason 
orusing  the  iliustnittons  that  liavc  been  u^cred. 

That  whicli  I  have  so  far  urged  consists,  then,  of  two  argumenls. 
fliMly,  that  recreation  lo  he  he.^llhfu^  must,  as  its  meaning  conveys, 
Siendljr,  be  a  process  of  rcMTcatinK  ;  that  is,  of  reconslnirling  or  rc- 
fing;  a  practice  entirely  distinct  from  what  is  called  play,  when 
rthai  is  meant  either  cessation  from  every  kind  of  trciition,  or  cnjoy- 
l»eni  of  abnormal  pleasures  wliitii  wciry  mind  .itid  body.    Secondly, 
plai  they  who  arc  able  to  live  and  re-create  in  the  m^inner  suggested 
T,  in  positive  fact,  they  who  present  the  hc.ilthiesl,  the  happiest,  and 
!  longest  lives. 

From  these  premises  I  furilter  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
""o^icn  course  of  a  reasorublc  kind  before  us  except  to  strive  to 
gel  A  bealiliful  recreation  in  the  direction  indicated. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  divert  attention 
what    may  be   rightly  called   the   natural  animal  iii'^tincts  of 
I  have  no  doubt  there  might  be  a  cultivation  of  mind  which 
uld  cease  lo  be  recreative,  and  which  thereby  should  be  as  iii- 
ous  to  the  health  of  the  body  as  an  over-cultivation  of  mere  gross 
■ccbanical  labour,  and  which  might  even  be  more  dangeroue.    It  is 
;  a  little  interesting  to  observe  that  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks  had 
f»e  conscious  of  this  very  danger,  as  if  he  had  learned  its  existence 
I  obscn'ations  in  his  daily  life.    Plato,  in  treating  of  this  snbjeci 
one  of  his  .idminUjIe  dLscourses,  warns  us  against  the  delusion 
the  Lultivalion  oi'  nothing  but  wlut  is  intellectually  the  best 
of  necessity,  alw-iys  the  best.     It  is  more  just,  he  says,  to  take 
:counl  of  good  llun^b  than  of  evil,     Everything  good  is  beautiful ; 
ihc  beautiful  is  not  without  measure:     An  animal  destined  to  be 
mtiful   must  [lossess  syrameir)*.     Of  symmetries  we  undcnitand 
lose  which  are  small,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  greatest.    And,  indeed, 
■O  symmetry  is    of   more  miportance  witli  respect  to  health  and 
trasCt  virtue  and  vice,  than  that  of  the  soul  towards  the  body.    When 
■  vcaktr  and  inienoc  form  is  the  vehicle  of  a  strong  and  in  t\ery  way 
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mighty  soul,  or  the  contrary  ;  .ind  when  these,  soul  and  body, 
into  compact  union,  then  the  animal  is  not  whoUy  beautiful,  for  it  u 
M-ithoiit  symmetry.  Just  as  a  body  which  has  immoderately  loog 
legs,  or  any  other  superfluity  of  parts  that  hinder  its  ^mmeuyt 
bccomns  base,  in  the  participation  of  labour  suffers  many  afllklini« 
and,  tliroui^h  suffering  an  aggregation  of  accidents,  becomes  Ac 
i-msc  to  itself  of  many  ills,  so  the  compound  essence, — of  body  inJ 
soul, — which  we  call  the  animal,  when  the  soul  is  stronger  than  the 
lji>dy  and  prevails  over  it — then  the  soul,  irgitatinp;  the  whole  \xA{, 
charges  it  with  diseases,  and  by  ardent  pursuit  causes  it  lo  vste 
away.  Ou  the  contrary,  when  a  body  that  is  large  or  superior  to  Ik 
soul  is  joined  with  a  small  and  weak  intellect,  the  motions  of  the 
more  powerful,  prevailing  and  enlarging  what  is  their  own,  but 
making  the  reflective  pan  of  the  soul  deaf,  indocile  and  obliwMu, 
it  induces  the  greatest  of  all  diseases,  ignorance.  As  a  pracQca) 
f-orollarj'  to  these  remarks,  Plato  adds  that  there  is  one  safety  foi 
both  the  conditions  he  has  specified :  neither  to  move  the  sool 
without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  soul-  The  nuthcoi* 
lician,  thcrcforci  or  anyone  else  who  ardently  devotes  himsdf  t* 
any  intellectual  pursuit,  should  nt  the  same  time  engage  the  bodyn 
gymnastic  exercises ;  while  the  man  who  is  careful  in  forming  thr 
body  should  at  the  same  time  unite  the  motions  of  the  soul,  in  tht 
exercise  of  music  and  philosophy,  if  he  intends  to  be  one  who  W 
justly  be  called  beautiful  aiid  at  the  same  time  "  right  good" 

Such  is  the  Platonic  reading  of  the  recreative  life  as  it  appciff' 
to  him  in  his  day  and  amongst  hi^  marvellous  people      We 
but  to  trouble  ourselves  with  half  the  problem  he  refers  lo,  and 
but  half  the  advice  he  suggests,    Little  fear,  I  think,  is  there 
us  that  the  sovil  should  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  body,  aD^' 
greatly  prevail  over  ii  that  it  should  agitate  the  whole  invrai^. 
by  ardent  application  to  learned  pursuits  cause  the  body  to 
away.    Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted,  because  if  the  danger  so  stittd' 
a  prevailing  one  wc  should  have  two  evils  to  cure  in  lieu  of 
which  is  ull-suf^cient  for  the  reforming  work  of  many  of  the 
generations  of  men. 

I  have  not,  I  trust,  dwelt  too  long  on  what  I  may  call  tbr  f*'' 
tical  definition  of  recreation  as  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  undOSWO^* 
it  once  was  understood  and  practised,  and  as  it  is  still  practised^ 
not  systematically  understood,  by  a  few  ifhose  varied  and 
works  and   tastes  make  them  the   healthiest  and  longest 
amongst  us. 

It  is  well  always  to  have  a  standard  before  us.  though  it  bf 
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inglv  unappraichablc.  and  the  illListraltons  1  have  endeavoured  tu 
supply  of  all  work  and  all  play,  and  of  long- continued  recreation 
thereupon,  fonn  the  standard  I  now  wish  to  set  up  for  observation. 

To  make  all  England,  and  all  lh«  world,  for  the  matter  of  thai,  a 
recreation -ground  :  to  make  all  life  a  grand  recreation  :  to  make  all  life, 
thereby,  healthier, happier, and  longer;  tliis  is  the  question  before  us. 
('unfiniiig  our  observations  to  our  own  people  and  time,  it  may 
low  be  worth  a  few  moments  of  analytical  enquiry  as  to  how  far  we, 
in  different  classes  of  our  English  community,  arc  away  from  so 
desirable  a  consummation— the  consummation  of  all  human  effort 
towards  the  perfected  human  life:  the  dream  of  some  poets  that 
such  a  life  has  been  and  will  return—"  Redennt  Saturnia  regna  " — 
the  dream  of  many  poetii  that  it  ib  to  be,  if  it  has  not  been. 

The  Registrar-General,  with  much  judgment,  due  to  long  and 

wide  experience  of  the  component  parts  of  the  nation  comprised 

iinderthe  title  of  England  and  Wales,  has  divided  the  community  into 

six  great  classes,  which  classes  are,  in  many  respects,  so  distinct  that 

they  may  almost  be  considered  as  great  nations  of  themselves,  having 

their  own  individual   pumiits,  habits,  tastes,  and,  if  the  word  be 

allowable,  recreations.       He  deiicribcs  for  us  (i)  a  professional  class, 

made  up  of  governing,  defending,  and  learned  persons,  and  numbering 

some  6^4,102  persons,  chiefly  of  the  male  sex  ;  (a)  a  domestic  class, 

wives  and  women  of  the  household,  and  hotel  and  lodging-house 

keepers — a  large  cUiiis,  the  great  majority  women,  numbering  as  many 

>s 5,905, 171 — nearly,  in  fact,  six  millions;  (3) a  commercial  class  of 

buj-cts,  sellers,  lenders,  and  Iransportcrs  of  goods  and  produce,  chiefly 

"ME,  and  numbering  815,424;  (4)  an  agricultural  class,  cultivators, 

Rnvcrs,  and  animal  keepers,  the  majority  men,  numbering  1,657,138; 

(S)  an  industrial  class,  mechanics,  fabric  manufacturers,  food  and  drink 

pioduccn..  and  purveyors  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  produce — 

**ciy large  class,  having  in  it  members  of  both  sexes,  and  numbering 

5.137,725;  (6)  an  indefinite  non-productive  class;  persons  of  rank 

^*^  property;  and  scholars  and  children ;  nearly  an  equality  of  rep- 

'^^tation  c^  numbers  of  both  sexes ;  the  whole  class  including  a 

"j^Ulof  8,512,706,  of  whom  7,541,508  are  scholars  and  children — the 

"*'ing  capital  of  the  next  generation  of  men  and  of  women. 

As  we  glance  at  tliese clas-ses  we  quickly  detect  that  what  may  be 
lied  their  vocations  arc  extremely  different ;  that  each  class — with 
'*  exception,  perhaps,  of  two,  the  professional  and  the  commercial, 
■Uj  that  part  of  the  indefinite  class  which  is  composed  of  persons 
'^  »ank  and  property,  and  which  approach  each  other— are  as  widely 
■Paratcd  id  tastes  and  habiu  and  inclinations  as  they  arc  in  Iftboors 
VOL.  ccxLiv.    «o.  1779-  z 
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and  works.     Looking  at  the  education  of  body  and  mind  in  dwK 
classes  as  a  whole,  there  is  certainly  little  enough  of  symmetiy. 

Amongst  (he  representatives  of  these  classes  which  arc  best  able 
to  command  the  advantiges  of  true  recreation  there  is  little  lOQnd 
attempt  to  use  the  prlWIege  in  a  refined  and  reasonable  way.  Tbe 
persons  who  have  their  time  at  cunmiaDd,  and  who  belong  to  tk 
most  favoured  division,  arc  divisible  into  two  gTOU)»  ;  a  group  vliidi 
docs  no  work  at  all  that  can  bear  the  name  of  useful  or  applied 
labour,  but  which  spends  all  its  wakinp  hours  at  what  it  constdentD 
lie  rt'creaiive  pursuits,  which  may  be  laborious,  but  must  not  be  «■ 
munetative ;  and  a  group  which  labours  industriously  for  the  ide 
of  return  or  reward,  but  wliid)  steals  frotu  lime  of  labour  nguhl 
intervals  in  whirJi  to  follow  out  certain  of  the  recreation>  which  fonn 
the  whole  life  of  the  first  group^  in  strict  imitation  of  that  eoned 
group,  nnd  in  h(]])clc:)»  neglect  of  any  recreation  of  its  own  bettO 
adapted  to  its  real  wants  and  best  enjoyments.  Each  of  these  grOBf* 
suffers  from  the  course  it  follows.  The  represenfcilives  of  tbe  M 
kind  lose  much,  since  they  are  for  ever  repeautig  the  same  to  tWai 
pleasurable  or  automatic  activity.  The  second  lose  because,  wfcfle 
they  are  ever  re|>eatiiig  the  scnne  useful  activity,  they  are  only  re- 
lieving that  activity  by  repeating  day  after  day  the  same  autonuK 
and  imitative  recreations.  Thus  both  arc  subjected  to  what  may  be 
called  the  aiiiomatism  of  recreation.  The  autonutism  of  recreatioa 
is  bad  in  every  sense,  and  it  is  specially  bad  in  the  present  day.  be 
cause  of  the  quality  of  ir,  as  well  as  the  limited  quantity.  There  a 
no  such  diversity  of  recreation  as  is  wanted  to  keep  thebodyii 
health  liy  the  exercise  of  tlie  mind.  With  one  man  the  recratti 
is  all  taken  out  in  cords,  with  another  in  chess,  with  a  third  is 
billiards,  with  a  fourth  in  debate  or  gossip  on  some  one  pendatot 
topic  of  discourse  or  argument,  and  so  on,  for  what  may  be  calW 
the  indoor  recreative  life.  Nor  is  it  much  different  with  outdot* 
recreative  amusement.  Some  one  particular  amusement  claims  the 
atteniioD  of  particular  men,  and  to  this  amusement  the  men  adboc 
as  if  they  had  to  live  by  it,  and  as  if,  in  fact,  therr  were  no  oftff 
recreative  pursuits  in  the  world. 

This  speciality  of  recreative  pleasure  o*  labour, — for  wwo  ii 
becomes  labour, — leads  to  consequences  which  are  often  of  the  n«W 
lerious  character.  The  man  who  undertakes  the  recreation  at  Ant  b 
an  enjoyment,  and,  indeed,  as  u  relaxation,  is  so  absorlted  tn  it  ita 
he  «tnius  c*ery  nerve  to  be  eminent  in  it,  a  professor  of  the acrOB- 
ptishment,  with  a  local  repute  for  his  excellence.  The  nxnocat  h 
enters  on  this  rc^oWe^  however,  he  loses  recreation.     He  sets  buueV 
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fb  a  new  work,  be  it  mental  or  physical;  his  mind  becomes  an 
emporitim  for  ihc  produce  of  that  one  particular  culture,  and  he  is 
in  respect  to  that  not  far  removed  from  a  monomaniac  Fronj  the 
day  that  he  is  rompletcly  enamoured  of  the  special  pursuit  it  is  ]iitle 
indeed  that  he  is  good  for  out  of  it  in  hours  apart  from  the  common 
vocation  of  his  life.  He  betonirs  fretful  if  for  a  day  he  be  deprived 
of  his  peculiar  graliluuilion;  irrUabk^  if  he  joins  with  others  in  it  who 
are  not  so  skilful  as  himself;  envious  if  lie  meets  with  -i  rival  who  is 
better  at  it  than  himself;  and  often  aciiially  sleepless  in  thinking  and 
brooding  over  some  event  or  events  that  have  been  connected  with 
the  previous  play  or  venture. 

If  the  time  al  my  disposal  admitted  the  iutroductiou  ot  detailed 
illustration  of  the  (acts  here  referred  to  I  could  supply  from  ex- 
perience instance  upon  instance.  1  have  seen  an  amateur  chess- 
player sn  infetuated  with  the  game,  whii:h  he  originally  sat  down  to  aS 
■  relaxation,  that  he  became  for  months  a  victim  of  insonmia.  He 
cairied  the  whole  chessboard,  set  out  iji  various  difHcult  problems, 
in  his  brain,  if  I  may  use  such  a  liimile,  studied  mo^'es  ou  {^oing  to 
sleep,  dreamt  of  them,  woke  with  the  solution  solved,  was  &icl:  and 
feeble  and  irritable  all  next  day,  Allowed  his  usual  occupation  with 
languid  ability  and  interest,  resumed  his  play  at  night  wllh  excited 
but  not  recruited  determination,  got  more  and  more  sleepless,  ai^d  at 
last  failed  to  sleep  altogether.  I  have  knoii'n  more  than  one  similar 
illustration  in  whist-playcrs  and  in  great  billiard-players,  and  have 
seen  llic  results  of  these  ao- called  recreations  end  in  the  most  sad 
physical  disaster,  when  the  pursuit  of  them  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  living  importance,  and  when  the  pbycr  has  ever  had  in  his  mind 
that  pitiful  if:  "If  I  had  done  this  or  that^if  I  had  made  that  move 
on  the  board — if  I  had  played  that  card— if  I  had  made  that  stroke, 
how  would  the  case  have  been?"  It  maltt;r!>  little  what  the  answer  to 
the  question  may  be— whether  it  be  llial  by  such  a  move,  card,  or 
stroke  the  game  would  have  been  lost  or  won  ;  the  j^rplcxing  doubt 
ii  there  to  annoy,  and  it  keeps  up  an  irritation  which  imperceptibly 
wears  out  the  animal  powers  and  liocs  permanent  injury  to  life.  You 
see  men  while  still  they  are  actually  young  grow  rapidly  like  old  men 
under  this  su])|K>scd  recreative  strain.  They  grow  prematurely  care- 
worn,  prematurely  grey,  prematurely  fLxed  in  idea  and  obsdnate  in 
idea,  angry  at  trifles,  baffled  by  trifles,  and,  in  a  word,  young  senilitics. 

In  this  busy  city,  in  the  grcjt  places  of  business  near  to  which  wc 
now  are,  there  ate  hundreds — may  I  not  (Attend  the  calculation  and 
say  thousands-  -of  men  who,  in  pursuit  of  the  reiTCative  pleasures  I 
have  specified,  or  of  others  similar  in  their  results,  are  wearing  ihtw- 
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selves  out  twice  as  fiist,  and  more  Uian  twice,  than  they  are  \k 
legitimate  labour  to  which  they  have  to  apply  themselves  that  they 
ma-y  earn  their  (lally  bread  ?  It  is  the  fact ;  and  the  obcemnt 
physician,  as  he  listens  to  the  suffering  statements  of  these  men,  b 
obliged  in  his  oira  mind  to  differentiate  between  the  assigned  airf_ 
what  is  often  the  real  cause  of  that  train  of  evils  to  which  it  is 
duty  to  lend  an  auentivc  ear. 

Thus,  araonjj'st   the  most   intelligent  part  of  the  community— 
amongst  the  pan  that  can  help  itself— there  is  no  systenutised  sole 
or  class  of  recreations  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  afford  the  chin^ 
really  demanded  for  health.     Nor  are  matters  much  improved  wba 
**e  take  up  the  kind  of  change  that  is  sought  after  by  the  sm« 
classes  in  the  matter  of  physical  recreation.    When  the  Volunted 
movement  first  came  under  notice,  and  for  some  time  after  it  fint 
came  into  practice,  it  was  the  hope  of  all  sanitary  men, — I  beltef< 
without  any  exception, — that  the  exercise,  and  drill,  and  trainir^and 
excitement  which  would  be  produced  by  the  movement  would  pitw 
most  beneficial  to  the  health  of  i)ie  male  [lart  of  the  |)eople  at  i 
period  of   life  when  the  training  of  the  physical  powers  is  man 
required  and  often  most  neglected.     1  remember  being  quite  entba- 
siastic  at  that  change  and  its  promises,  and  I  lecalled  the  other  dayio 
often-quoted  paper  or  essay  which  lud  sprung  out  of  tliat  enihtutasm. 
and  which  I  dare  say  at  the  time  it  was  written  seemed  comioOJ. 
sense  itself.     I  con  but  feel  now  that  the  hope  was  begotten  of 
inexperience.     The  movement  has  been  a  success,  I  prcsnme,  id* 
national  and  political  point  of  view,  but  a  larcful  observUioa  of  il 
from  its  first  until  this  time  has  failed  to  indicate  to  me,  as  a  physidiL 
that  it  has  led  to  any  decided  improvement  in  the  health  gcocnllT 
of   those   who  have  been   most    concerned   in  carrying   it  cut  bf 
becoming  its  representatives.    Certain  it  is  that  nothing  affinmlii* 
of  good  stands  forth  in  its  favour,  and  I  wish  I  coulrl  stop  with  ibl 
one  neutral  statement.     1  cannot  in  order  of  truth  and  faimcK  v 
atop,  for  I  have  seen  much  injur)'  from  the  process.     I'o  say  ootiiiBg 
of  the  expense  to  which  it  subjects  many  struggling  men,  to  tbclw 
of  time  it  inflicts  on  them,  to  the  neglect  it  inflicts  at  the  fircsidctf' 
home,  to  the  spirit  of  contest  of  mind  and  fever  of  mind  whtct  '^ 
engenders ;  to  say  nothing,  I  repeat,  of  these  things— all  of  wlw^ 
nevertheless,  arc  detrimental,  indirectly,  to  the  health  of  the  ■<" 
themselves  and  of  those  who  surroimd  them  in  family  union— there  • 
a  direct  harm  of^en  inflicted  by  the  scrvitc,  call  it  recteatioD  >f  1* 
like,  which  is  not  to  its  credit.    The  man  who  has  advanced  j'*''. 
enough  in  life  to  have  completed  his  development  of  growth,  ladl 


lost  the  dasticity  of  youlh,  the  man  who  has  rather  (oo  eariy 
in  life  become  fat  and,  as  he  or  his  friends  say,  puffy,  the  man  who 
has,  from  long  confinement  in  the  office  or  study,  found  himself 
dejected  and  dyspeptic,  each  one  of  these  men  has  passed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Volunteers,  in  order  to  regain  the  elastic  tread,  to  throw 
off  the  hurthcn  of  fiit,  or  to  find  relief  from  the  dyspeptic  despondency. 
For  my  part,  [  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  good  practical 
result  in  any  of  these  trials ;  hut  I  have  seen  many  bad  practical 
results.  I  have  seen  the  ]>artly  disabled  men,  in  the  conditions 
specified,  striving  to  no  ihcir  best  lo  keep  alive  and  be  on  a  level  with 
younger  and  athletic  men,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  of  tho 
signal  and  natural  faiUire  of  the  cfTort  1  have  heard  of  the  attempts 
lo  meet  the  faihirc  by  the  taniiting  offer  and  too  willing  acceptance  of 
what  are  called  anificia]  stimulants  to  give  temporary  support,  and  I 
have  been  obliged  to  discover  in  persons  so  overtaxed  .ind  so  over- 
stimulated  a  certain  heavy  excessive  draw  on  the  bank  of  life,  an 
aniictpaiion  of  income  which,  in  the  vital  as  surely  as  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  is  the  road  to  a  prematiu-e  failure  and  closure  of  the 
whole  concern. 

There  are  many  who  will  agree  with  me,  I  doubt  not,  on  this 
t ;  there  are  many  men,  and  there  are  more  women, — for  wives 
niothcn^  arc  far  more  observant  and  wise  than  husbands  and 
fathers  on  these  points, — who  will  be  able  to  bring  their  experience  to 
bear  in  confirmation  of  that  which  1  have  spoken ;  and  these  will 
ayrec  that  to  put  men  of  different  ages  and  of  different  stales  of  con- 
stitution and  habits  in  the  same  position  for  recreation  ;  to  trot  them 
ail  through  the  same  paces ;  to  make  them  all  wcur  the  same  dress, 
walk  ot  march  the  TOine  S]}eed,  cjury  the  same  load,  labour  the  same 
tune,  move  the  limbs  at  the  same  rate;  that  to  construct  one  great 
living  machine  out  of  »  number  of  such  differently  built  machines  is 
of  necessity  an  unnatural  and,  in  the  end,  a  ruinous  process.  There 
are  some,  how'evcr,  who,  while  admitting  so  much,  will  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  younger  members  of  the  comciiunity.  Tliey  wilt  insist  that 
the  younger  men,  the  men  who  are  from  nineteen  or  twenty  up  to 
twenty-nine  or  thirty,  may  with  advantage  go  through  the  recreation 
of  training  after  the  Volunteer  fnshion.  The  rase  is  much  stronger 
behalf  of  this  argument,  hut  even  in  the  respect  named  there 
uircs  a  great  deal  of  discrimination.  A  race  of  strong  men  maybe 
,  and  a  weak  race  may,  by  gradual  development,  be  raised,  into  a 
ngj  but  a  weak  man,  bom  weak,  can,  through  himself,  be  led 
little  way  into  strength  ;  while  during  the  process  of  training 
can  most  easily  be  broken  into  utter  feebleness,  so  that  the  last  of 
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the  man  may  be  worse  than  the  first     Hence,  in  tnuniog  ihe 
jnio  strong  through  any  form  of  recreation,  mental  or  physical,  but 
specially  physical,  there  must  be  a  singular  discrtmLnatioD.     lo  this 
^lgtance  of  Votmilcuring  as  a  mode  of  progress  in  physical  health 
for  the  young  there  arc  dangers  that  ought  to  be  avoided  with  reli- 
gious care.    To  advise  a  weakly  youth  of  consumi>tive  tendency  and 
|ieeble  build,  or  one  having  some  special  proclivity  to  rheumatic  fcva, 
[Jieart  disease,  or  other  well-defined  hereditary  malady,  to  coro^tc 
with  other  men  of  the  same  age  and  of  athlclif.  nature,  in  the  same 
recreative  exercise,  is  to  deceive  the  youth  into  danger.  To  force  JoA 
a  one  into  violent  competitive  exercise,  :md  tax  htm  to  the  same 
degree  of  vital  withdrawal  day  after  day,  or  week  after  week,  is  ^^ 
subject  him  all  but  certainly  to  severe,  if  not  fatal,  bodily  injuiy.  j^H 
I  have  selected  the  recreative  exercise  of  Volunteering  as  a  3^^ 
[ifor  illustration  of  an  important  lesson,  and  I  have  made  the  selection, 
jBot  because  the  recreation  is  special  as  a  sometimes  haimful  rccrea- 
[U'on,  but  bec-iiisc  more  persons  arc  conrcmed  in  it  just  now  than  in 
iJiught  else  of  the  same  kind  of  recreative  pursuit. 

There  are  many  other  so-called  recreations  which  are  even  mare 
injurious  to  the  feeble  adolescent  and  to  Uie  enfeebled  mattired  tndi- 
yiduals,  who  seek  to  find  symmetry  of  hc.^lth  in  extreme  recreatioa- 
j  J'oolball  is  one  of  these  recreations  fraught  with  danger.  Rowing  il 
[aDotlier  exercise  of  the  same  class.  Polo,  while  the  fever  for  it  lasted, 
I^Fas  found  to  be  of  similar  cast.  Excessive  running  and  pTolonsed 
[■nd  violent  walking, — in  imitation  of  ihose  poor  madmen  wboB 
[vanity  trains  them  lo  give  up  slcq>  ami  all  the  natural  ordtnaDCis 
[tiiat  they  may  walk  so  many  thousand  miles  in  so  many  thousm) 
[hours, — these  are  alike  injurious  as  physical  rccrcaticms,  unless  taicn 
'■with  the  same  discrimination  as  is  required  by  those  who  enter  iwa 
the  Volunteer  movement  \ 

\s  we  pas.'t  from  the  freer  and  wealthier  dasses  irf'thc  comimufftf 
I'into  the  less  prosperous  we  find  no  marked  improvement  whaleixrtii 
any  form  of  recreation.  We  begin,  in  fftcl,  to  lose  sight  of  thereat* 
lion  that  ministr  o  cither  mind  or  body  in  a  sensible  and  healt}|f 
degree,  and  to  se  that  which  should  be  rccreati^'e  replaced  almM 
entirely  by  continuous  and  monotonous  labour.  The  idea  of  symmrtij 
of  function  and  develupnieni  between  mind  and  iKxly  disappears  qcs't 
altogether;  so  that,  indeed,  to  mention  such  a  thing  would,  in  some  of 
the  classes  concerned,  be  but  lo  treat  on  a  subjet  t  unlinown,  wl 
therefore,  as  it  would  seem  to  them,  absurdly  unpractical.  To  tc3  • 
country  yokel  that  his  body  is  not  symmetrical  in  buiitt,  and  Uial  fc«» 
mind  has  no  kind  of  symmetrical  relation  to  his  body,  wereaoc^ 
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its  apparent  satire.  Yet  why  should  it  be  ?  Why  should  igno- 
rance and  labour  so  defonn  anyone  thai  the  hope  of  a  complete 
reformation,  ihe  hope  of  iht  constitution  of  a  perfect  body  and  in  it 
3  petfect  mind,  should  seem  absurd  ?  It  is  not  the  labour  that  is  at 
fault.  The  labour  is  wholesome,  healthful,  splendid ;  it  is  a  labour  com- 
[jatiblc  with  the  noblest,  nay,  the  most  refined  of  liuman  acquirements. 
Why  should  it  be  incompatible  with  perfect  physical  conformation  of 
mind  and  body  ?  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  Ubour  that  is  at  fault,  but  the 
ignorant  system  on  which  it  is  carried  out. 

There  is  nnuch  difference,  in  fact,  Iwtwcen  ihe  three  classes  of  the 
community  called  tlie  domestic,  the  agricultural,  and  the  industrial, 
in  respect  to  the  work,  the  recre-tlion,  am!  the  resultant  health 
pertaining  to  each  class.  The  domestic  class  as  a  whole  is,  by 
comparison  wiih  the  industrial,  fairly  favoured.  The  members  of  it 
lead,  it  is  true,  a  monotonous  life,  and  see  often  but  little  of  the 
twautics  of  external  nature,  but  they  find  in  the  amusements  they 
provide  for  those  who  are  about  Uieni  some  intervals  of  change  which 
are,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  service.  Moreover,  except  in  that  part  of  the 
class  which  is  engaged  in  disi>osing  of  spirituous  drinks,  and  which 
pays  a  heavy  vital  taxation  from  the  recreation  springing  out  of  that 
vocation,  its  representatives  are  not  exposed  to  harmful  recreations 
10  an  extreme  degree.  The  domestic  class  therefore  |>resenis,  on  the 
whole,  a  fairly  licatlhy  life.  The  majority  of  its  members  are  women 
and  mothers;  and,  in  the  gladness  with  which  they  tender  their  love 
and  adoration  to  the  young  and  innocent  life  that  comes  into  their 
charge,  ihcy  find,  perchance,  after  all,  the  purest  pleasure,  the  most 
eohancing,  the  most  ennobling  recreation,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of 
«umy  cares  and  sorrows  and  bereavements,  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
■ec4ioD  of  the  great  community. 

The  agricultural  class,  less  (avoured  in  recreative  opportunities 
than  Ihe  others  which  have  passed  before  us,  living  a  laborious  and 
vety  poor  life,  ever  at  work  for  small  returns,  and  finding  little 
ttcrcjtion  beyond  that  which  is  of  mere  animal  enjoyment,  is  &till 
comparatively  favoured.  To  tlie  agricultural  worker  the  seasons 
supply,  impercqjtibly,  some  delight  ilut  is  beneficial  to  the  mind. 
These  u  ihey  diange.  Almighty  t'Mlwr  !  ihes« 
Am  but  Ihe  varUJ  God. 

Myucrious  round  I  wlint  EkiU,  what  force  divine 
Deep  fell  in  ihrw  nppenrr  a  simple  stiaio, 
Vci  so  delightful,  mix't  willt  wch  kind  nrt. 
Such  bewily  and  beneficence  combitiM, 
And  oU  w  fonninc  one  harmoniowi  whole— 
Shade  nnpereeiveJ,  «o  sofl'ning  inio  shade 
That  u  they  niil  succeed  they  rmvbh  Hill. 
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The  labour  of  the  outdoor  agricuhural  class,  blessed  by  thoe 
changing  scenes  which  the  exquisite  poet  above  quoted  so  exqiu 
silety  describes,  is  varied  also  in  itself.  Each  season  brings  its 
new  duly;  the  spring  its  meadow. laying  and  sheep- sheaiing ;  Ibc 
summer  its  haymaking  ;  the  autumn  its  har\'csting  and  harvest-home, 
and  fruit- gathering ;  the  winter  its  ploughing  and  gamciing,  and 
cattle-tending;  with  sundry  wcllrcmcmbcrcd  holidays  which  an 
religiously  kcpL  There  may  be  through  all  thb  continuous  wearing 
labour;  there  is;  but,  as  it  is  not  monotonous,  Jt  is  to  some  extent 
recreative,  and  the  fitcts  of  mortality  tell  that  it  is  saving  to  life. 
The  agricultural  classes  present  a  mortality  below  the  avenge  in  dK 
proportion  of  ninety-one  to  one  hundred  of  the  mass  of  the  wodiog 
community.  Moreover,  there  is  hope  for  the  agricultural  daaes  id 
the  fact  tliat,  it  is,  comparatively,  an  easy  task  to  supply  them  withi 
perfect  roundelay  of  beautiful  recreations  for  their  resting  hours.  It 
is  only  to  remove  from  them  the  grand  temptations  to  vice  in  thebee^ 
shop  and  the  spirit-store,  and  to  substitute  for  these  resorts  a  rationil 
system  of  enjoyments,  to  win  for  tlic  country  swain  the  first  place 
in  that  s}Tnmetry  which  Tlalo  called  "right  good." 

The  utter  bknkness,  the  blankncss  that  may  be  feh,  in  rcsitecl  lo 
recreation  is  realized  most  in  the  millions  of  the  industrial  class  vbo 
live  in   the  everlasting  din  of  the  same  mechanical  life ;  who  Kt 
ever  before  them  tlicsamc  four  walls,  ihc  same  toots,  the  same  task*, 
who  hear  the  same  sounds,  smell  the  same  odours,  touch  the  unc 
things,  feci  the  same  impressions,  again  and  again  aod  again,  luitii 
the  existence  is  made  up  of  them,  never  to  be  varied  until  death  rfod 
them  part.  It  is  to  this  class,— repining,  naturally  cnvious.natunllyiW- 
less,  and  at  this  moment  of  lime  unsettled,  mournful,  and  disafliecttA 
to  an  extent  which  few,  I  fear,  of  our  nilcrs  comprehend, — it  is  todii 
class  most  of  all   that   the   balm  of  wholesome  lecreatioa  b  biC 
necessary,  and  for  whom  the  absence  of  it  is  most  dangerous.    IfittB 
class  there  is  no  such  thing  as  health.    It  is  a  blessing  not  to  be  fecoi 
You  could  not,  I  solemnly  believe,  bring  me  one  of  them  that  I  ductf 
«  conscientious  physician,  decJare,  after  searching  examinatjoo,  to)' 
physically  health)  in  any  approach  to  a  degree  of  standard  eutBaKt 
As  a  rule  the  average  of  life  amongst  those  who  have  passed  tvoir 
five  would  not  be  above  fifteen  years. 

In  these  classes  we  sec  the  effect  of  what  I  nwy  vcntore  » *J 
the  denseness  of  work,  leading  to  mortality  in  the  most  perfect  wi 
distinctive  forro  ;  work  without  any  true  recreative  relief;  w^ 
without  anything  changing  or  becoming  recreative  in  itself ^  «M 
reh'eved  at  tio  xegulai  intervals  for  introduction  of  new  lif& 
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The  grcalcst  of  all  the  wr/jr/ problems  of  our  day  is  involved  in 

this  study  of  the  manners  and  modes  of  thought  of  over  five  millions 

■  of  adult  English  people,  all  confined  In  order  that  they  may  labour, 

Hwith  no  satisfactory  reliuf  from  labour,  ;ind  with  no  land  of  promise 

H  before  them.    The  greatest  of  all  the  ^fj/ZfU^fi/ questions  of  our  day 

H»  ilso  involved  in  this  same  study.    The  physician  knows  that  the 

wisest  of  mankind,  the  most  intelligent  of  mankind,  arc  cmly  half 

their  former  selves  when  they  arc  out  of  health.     He  knows  that 

hcaJth  which  is  bad,  hut  not  sufficiently  bad  to  prostrate  the  physical 

powers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  inactivity  of  the  will,  is  the  most 

perplexing  of  all  states  of  mind  and  action  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

He  feels  thcrcujion  a  fellow-sympathy  witli  the  political  physician 

who  is  called  upon  to  treat  the  industrial  masses  in  mass;  to  provide 

for  their  minds*  health,  to  calm  their  excitement,  to  plant  confidence 

in  their  hearts,  and,  most  arduous  task  of  all,  to  find  out  the  way  for 

securing  for  them  those  two  grand  remedies  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 

of  the  ordinary  phy«cian,  rest  and  change  of  scene,  in  pure  and 

open  air. 

"They  find  ihcirown  recreations  these  working  millions,"  I  think 
I  hear  some  one  say.    They  try  to  find  them,  would  be  the  truer 
statement.      They  try  their  best,   but  they  have   found    few   con- 
ducive to  health,  maiiy  that  arc  fatal.     They  arc  to  be  pitied  and 
pardoned  for  these  errors  of  their  finding.     What  if  they  do  discover 
^  recreation  of  the  worst  kind  in  the  bar  and  saloon  of  the  spirit- seller? 
HHavc  they  not  the  example  of  the  wealthier  classes  before  them. 
Bleaching  that  the  s-ame  indulgence,  in  another  style,  is  recreation? 
"May  they  not  ask  how  many  other  obtainable  pleasures  arc  provided 
for  them,  and  whether  many,  (00  many,  of  obtainable  pleasures  so 
Kcalled,  and  so  bad,  are  not  positively  thnist  u[>on  them  ?    They  have 
Btsboured  all  day  in  monotony  :  where  shall  they  go  for  rcaeation,  and 
what  shall  the  recreation  he  ?    If  they  go  far  away  they  arc  removed 
^UrcHD  the  sphere  of  their  labours  ;  if  they  look  near  to  their  own 
^Bbodes,  they  find  not  one  true  and  ennobling  pastime,  but  fifty  that 
are  degrading,  and,  at  the   same  time,  filled  with  every  possible 
temptation. 

II  apply  this  to  our  own  people  ;  but  it  is,  I  fear,  equally  applicable 
po  other  peoples.  Dr.  Beard,  the  American  I  have  already  quoted, 
irrites  his  experience,  gathered  in  his  own  country,  as  follows  :— "  To 
live,"  be  says,  speaking  of  the  same  classes,  "  to  live  on  the  slippery 
path  that  lies  between  extreme  poverty  on  the  one  side  and  ihc  gull 
of  starvation  on  the  other ;  to  take  continual  thought  of  to  morrow, 
without  any  good  result  of  such  thoughti  to  feel  rach  anxious  hour 
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that  the  dreaiy  treadmill  by  which  we  secure  the  means  of  sustenance 
for  a  hungry  household  may,  without  warning,  be  closed  by  uj 
number  of  forces,  over  which  one  has  no  control ;  to  double  and 
triple  all  the  horrors  of  want  and  pain  by  antidpation  and  numnaOoD 
—such  is  the  life  of  the  muscleworking  classes  of  modem  dvilited 
society ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  cankering  annoyance  Aat 
arises  from  the  envying  of  the  fortunate  brainworker,  who  lives  at 
ease  before  his  eyes,  we  marvel  not  that  he  dies  young,  but  ralher 
that  he  lives  at  all" 

There  remains  still  in  the  list  of  classes  requiring  recreation,  and 
the  health  that  springs  from  it,  the  last  or  indefinite  class.  Of  the 
purely  indefinite  of  these  I  need  not  speak ;  for  they,  the  waife  and 
strays  of  our  civilization,  are,  I  fear,  under  little  influence  of  sudi 
refining  agencies  as  we  would  put  forward  for  the  future.  With  the 
very  small  class  of  persons  of  rank  and  property,  less  than  169,000 
altogether,  I  have  dealt  already,  by  joining  them  with  the  professional 
and  commercial  well-to-do  classes.  To  the  seven  and  a  half  millioiB 
of  scholars  and  children  and  their  recreations  attention  will  be  called 
in  a  new  chapter. 

BENJAMIN   W.   RICHARDSOK. 
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D^'RINC.    Iiis  rngageinents  at  ihe  Princess's  Theaue  Charleij 
M.iihcw^  [ibyed  many  new  [Ktrts,  although  his  position  as  a 
"  stai "  woiib]  hnvc  jiisltfied  his  confining  himsctf  to  a  fixed  repertory. 
Tbe  naoaiger  tikcri  to  var>-  hi<.  progrBinmei  aod  dealt  largely  in  trans- 1 
'^tWns  iTom  the  French,  hnstily  written  and  cheaply  produced.     The 
''XnpMiy  ifid  not  laiik  strength  :  numbered,  indeed,  many  excellent 
(^Honuers.    "*  The  Merry  Wives  or  Windsor,"  in  recognition  of  the 
*>cocH  obtained  with  it  at  Covcnt  Garden,  was  revived  :  Madame: 
*^««rij  re-appcanDR  a*  Mr«.  Page  to  the  Mre,  Ford  of  Mn.  StiiUiig; 
*»«  Ford  of  James  Wailack,  the  Page  of  A!r.  Ryder,  the  Falstaff  of 
'^^'SDibjr,  Ac     Rcidgning  the   part  of  Slender  lo  Compton,  Charles 
**«4ew»  now  undertook  ihc  character  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  looking , 
f'l^atly  picturesque  in  his  ca&so<-k  and  bands,  and  performing  with 
**^>ciitabtc  humour ;  be  was  an  adept,  as  his  niinging  of  "  Jenny  Jones  " 
^■d  inred,  in  delivering;   KngUsh  after  ihi-   glib,  flipped,  tripping 
^^Ui  (sfthion.     This  was  the  operatic  edition  of  the  comedy  :  Ana 
^^9c  and   Master   Fcnion  being   pcnouatcd  by  ungers,    and    the 
***5oft  evrty  lUfw  and  then  undersoin^  su^ipciision,  in  order  that  Mis., 
.^^Re  and  her  daughter  might  stiig  "I  knuw  a  bank,"  or  that  Master] 
^Otofi  might  intrwloce  "  Blow,  thou  winter  wind."    The  songs, 
•^J'iioiiicoBUJOMfi,  an  bouled  Shjilccspeare's  words,  derived  iodiscrimi- 
_  **g^  ftrwn  the  pUjm  and  the  poems;  their  apprnpriatcncKs  in  relation  j 
.  -m  they  occupied  in  the  play  being  very  little  considered.  ^ 
jtrr  i  ■;vml  (iwden  triumph — Mr,  Planchfsfairv'playof  "Beauty^ 
the   Jk-a«t"— was   al«i  cnwycd ;   and    many  farces   and   smalll 
ie«  were  pcctcntol,  Inr hiding  *' A  Sovereign   Remedy,"  **\j 
Caw."  "The  Ilnrlfcr  Uravo,"  and  "  Love's  Telegraph,"  an j 
*^»ftoliG«i  of  "Le  Gant  et  TEiTntail,"  in  which  Charles  Mathewl 
^^***^  rangcfiial  ocrapition.     Atiout  ihiit  time,  too,  he  first  undrr-1 
^^^^  an  exdnstrely  Kfioui  character.     He  appeared  as  Lovelace  ia] 
^^f^ntoB  of  Jules  Janin'i  •'Clarwaa   Hailowe,"  an  adapUtion.  of  j 
^'^VMt^  of  the  novd  of  Richardion. 

ticaitatiofi  of  a  play  which  was  produced  mof«  i 
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than  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  I,  a  school-boy  cridc,  saw  t 
As  I  remember  it,  hoM-ever,  it  was  a  sombre  work,  unlikely  to  % 
English  ancHcnce,  unsuitcd  to  our  stigc.     Little  success  attended  iti 
performance  here,  although,  I  believe,  it  had  prospered  in  Paris.   Bui 
French  critics  have  long  been  wont  to  prize  exceedingly  the  wTitings 
of  Richardson  ;  absorbed  by  regard  for  his  sitill  asa  narrator,  theyhn« 
overlooked,  or  have  not  been  capable  of  est  I  mating,  the  tcdiousneaasd 
diOiiseness  of  his  literary  style.    '*  Clarissa  liarlowe  "  was  thus  fouod 
to  be  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  Paris-     The  play  owned  a  Freoch 
cotnpactncss  of  construction.     In  the  first  act  Clarissa  was  K^i 
oppressed  by  her  family.     Mr.  Ryder  played  her  father,  I  think  ;  1^1 
James  Vining  her  brother.  There  was  much  preaching  on  ihe  subji*^^ 
of  filial  disobedience  ;  the  characters  were  all  attired  in  Quaker  dnbs 
and  greys ;  Clarissa  wept :  she  did  little  but  weep  from  the  first  sccBf 
to  the  last  of  the  drama,  as  she  endured  the  didactic  efTorts  and  cki- 
ciscs  of  her  relatives.    The  second  act  was  more  lively,  in  Sir  Anthonj 
Absolute's  sense  of  the  word  ;  indeed,  the  proceedings  of  Ix>«-ebct 
might  well  have  evoked  the  prohibition  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain :  and 
here  too  relief  was  afforded  by  the  vivacity  of  a  rural  souintte,  ray 
well  played  by  the  late  Miss  Marshall   TYk.  last  act  — the  English  plif 
consisted  of  three  acts  only — was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  suffering    j 
the  sorrows,  and  the  death  of  Clarissa,  personated  with  much  ingcnuiiT 
and  pathos  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  if  I  rightly  remember.     As  Lorebct 
Charlts  Mathews  looked  very  handsome  and  wore  well  his  bag  •ij 
and  tasteful  court  dress,  carrying  himself  most  gallantly.     His  Kfea 
and  mien  were  wortliy  of  the   Fran^ais ;   but    at  all  times  he  «» 
wont  to  appear  at  ease  in  costumes  of  fanciful  or  old-&shiaoeil 
device ;  he  had  never  the  awkward,  inconvenienced  air  exhibited  by 
maoy  players  when  required  to  assume  unaccustomed  clothes.    Siilli 
hb  Lovelace  was  not  accounted  successful.     He  took  great  pain 
with  the  part,  played  with  unusual  care,  vas  calm  and  compoied 
avoiding  levity  and  flippancy,  and  fairly  exhibiting  the  unwovthincs 
of  Lovelace,  but  failing  wholly  to  convey  the  passion  animatiiig  him. 
Something  the  performance  may  have  gained  in  decorum  by  ihij  *TtT 
deficiency  en  the  part  of  the  actor.     But  the  spectator  became  an* 
of  the  boundary  of  Charles  Mathews's  art  in  a  certain  directioB :  ii 
was  like  coming  suddenly  upon  the  ring  fence  confining  an  esaat 
It  was  manifest  that  as  a  siagc  lover  Charles  Mathews  could  M 
ihine ;  be  was  wholly  without  fervour  or  earnestness ;  it  was  as  nnci 
■B  he  could  do  to  be  commonly  serious ;  he  could  only  wtw  tbt 
heroines  of  the  theatre  after  the  tepid,  unreal,  insincere  fashion  of  tbt 
cooventiooal  walking  gentleman :  always  heedful  during  bis  most  ir^eai 
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jrls  and  hi3  costume  unrumplcd,  and  the  white 
at  well  tumt'd  towards  the  pit  It  w-ns  very 
certain  that  he  could  not  adequately  represent  the  Lovdace  of 
RtchardsoiL  At  the  time  this  was  of  the  less  consequence,  seeing 
that  Janin's  play  did  not  please  and  had  lo  be  vrithdrawn  after  a 
few  representations. 

Something  ftirther  I  may  here,  pcrhnps,  lie  permitted  to  add 
touching  the  aspect  and  costumes  of  the  actor.  He  had  never  been 
carried  away  by  what  was  once  called  "  the  moustache  mowmenl." 
He  entertained  an  old  actor's  prejudices  on  the  subject,  holding  that 
fecial  expression  was  in  such  wise  injuriously  affected.  He  would 
have  sympathised  with'Macready's  ohjettions  upon  one  of  his  M^icduffs 
appearing  "  with  a  pair  of  well-grown  moustaches."  ^Vlien  it  seemed 
to  him  that  such  a  decoration  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  chn- 
lacter  he  assumed,  Charles  Mathews  exercised  his  skill  as  an  artist, 
and,  with  a  caitiei's-hair  brush,  painted  a  moustache  upon  hiti  upper  lip. 
appearance  as  Lovelace  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  1  may  adtl  that 
lie  was  not  less  picturesque  and  elegant  of  presence  when  he  wore  a 
Kneller  dresa  of  green  velvet  as  the  Uuke  of  Buckingham  in  Ptan'.Ws 

Court  Beauties"  ;  when  he  assumed  medixval  trunks  and  hose  as 
the  hero  of  "  The  Captain  of  the  Watch  "  ;  or  what  may  be  callej  the 
French-Revolutionary  costume  of  Lavater  and  some  other  characters. 

ut  he  was  chiefly  seen    iipon  the  stage  in  modern  dress  ;  to  Itis 

idiences  he  was  usually  a  gentleman  of  their  own  period.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewes  has  written  of  him  :  "  In  our  juvenile  apprehensions  he 
was  the  bean-ideal  of  elegance.  We  studied  his  costumes  with 
ardent  emotion.  We  envied  him  his  tailor,  and  made  him  our  pattern 
to  live  and  to  die."  Thtrty-five  years  ago  men  were  more  superfitie 
of  dress  than  they  are  just  now.  There  were  dandies  still  surviving; 
D'Orsay  was  a  power  in  the  world  of  fashion.     "  Such  a  dicss  I " 

itea  Haydon  of  D'Orsay  in  1839;  "with  great  coat,  blue  satin 
,t,  hair  oiled  and  curling,  hat  of  the  primcst  curve  and  purest 
;  gloves  scented  with  eau  iff  CWogne,  or  *■•»«  t/e  Jasmf/i,  jirimrose 
in  tint,  skin  in  tightness,"  &c.  ('harles  Matliew.s  Jrcbscd  much  aAer 
the  P'Orsay  manner,  persisting  in  it  even  after  it  had  become  a  little 
old-fashioned.  He  long  delighted  in  frock  or  "Newmarket  cut" 
coats,  olive  green  or  light  brown,  cl.iret  or  mulberry  colour,  with 
lawn  wrifttbands  turned  back  over  the  tight  cuffs;  in  shawl-patterned 
waistcoats  and  profuse  satin  storks  confined  by  jewelk-d  j'ijis  linked 
together ;  in  the  lightest  and  tightest  of  trousers,  cut  to  fit  the  boot 
like  a  gaiter  and  closely  strapped  beneath  the  instep.  He  was  the 
list  man,  I  think,  to  wear  trousers  of  this  pattern  upon  the  sia^e 
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ilftough  the  Iflte  Mr.  James  Vining,  a  dandy  of  an  earlier  dal^ 
'  liave  rivalled  him  tn  ihc  matter,  It  almost  seemed  ai  last  si  ihou^ 
there  were  a  conventional  costume  to  be  worn  by  light  cooiw^ 
irrespective  of  the  fashion  prevalent  outside  the  theatre.  But  no  i3oti!« 
it  was  hard  to  surrender  D'Orsay  as  a  model,  to  lum  away  from  » 
consummate  an  arbiter  eltgantianim.  Rven  Macready,  aboui  » 
personate  Alfred  Evelyn,  in  1840,  thought  it  well  to  take  caur*elo( 
the  Count  conrernlng  "his  hatter,  the  moilcof  keciiing  ai-counti « 
the  eluhs  at  play,  about  scrvanis,"  &a 

The   Lyceum  opened  with   a  strong   company,  Mr.  and 
Mathews  Ijccng  assisted  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  FiUwiUiam,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Louis.1  Howard  ;  Messrs.  I.cJyh  Murray,  Frank  Mattlifwi 
Selby,  Roxby,  John  Reeve  junior,  Meadows,  Buckstone,  and  Hariey. 
The  theatre  had  Ijcen  Uistcfullyand  cLiboratcIy  rc-dcforatcdjcenii* 
of  the  modelled  figures,  panels,  and  medallions  have  survived  owil 
the  present  date.    .-V  new  system  of  lighting  was  introduced,  and,  lor 
the  first  time  in  an  English  theatre,  draperies  of  white  lace  adomai 
the  private  boxes.     The  scene-painter  w.is    Mr.  Beverley,  and  tht 
stage  appointments  soon  acfjin'rcd  fame  in  right  of  their  excee<Iii? 
beauty  and  originality.  The  enteriainmcnis  were  of  the  pattern  wlnii 
had  proved  so  successful  nt  the  Olympic  under  Madame  Vcdrii^ 
management,  with  increase  of  importance  and  niagnificcna'.     Link 
advantage,  however,  was  taken  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  esublufccd 
free  trade  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  permitted  the  represenao* 
of  the  legitimate  drama  upon  all  sLiges  alike.     Five  act  cotnedi0 
were  eschewed  at  the  J^yceum,  nor  was  the  .slightest  cncoaragenK* 
offered  to  native  autliors.    The  management  endured  for  some  ni* 
years  or  so;  but  daring  that  period  scarcely  an  original  work  ■)> 
produced.     The  theatre  subsisted  upon  vaudevilles,  comedies,  tf* 
mclodrainas,  adapted  from  the  French,  and  upon  a  series  of  O* 
vaganzas  founded  by  Mr.   Planch^  upon    the  old    French  B>T 
Ules.    •' The  Golden  Branch,"  " King  Charming,"  " 'Ihc  Kil« d* 
Peacocks,"  "  'Hie  Island  of  Jewels,"  "  Tlic  Prince  of  Happy  L*i>4' 
•■The  Oood  Wontan  in  the  Wood,"  and  "Once  upon  a  Time 
were  tvvo  Kings,"  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
ductions,  which  gradually  degenerated  from  vehicles  of  pun 
poetry,  song  and  dance  and  Christmas  pleasantry,  into  mere 
brilliant  and  yet  barren.     Mr.  Flanchi5  has  himself  described  hot 
scene-painter  by  degrees  cacne  to  take  the  dramatist's  place  )& 
theatre.  "  Year  after  year  Mr.  Beverley's  powers  were  taxed  to 
former  outdoings.      The  lost  scene  became  the  fir?t  in  the 
of  the  management.    The  most  complicated  machinery,  the 
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Bonly  matniih,  were  annually  put  into  requisition,  until  their  bacon 
wn  to  buttered  it  was  ini]>ossible  to  save  it  As  to  roe,  I  was  posj- 
ttrcly  painieU  out  Nothing  was  considerecl  brilliant  but  the  la£t 
■ceoc^  Dutch  metal  was  in  the  ascendant"  Mr.  Planchif  Red  from 
tbe  Lyceum  and  found  refuge  again  at  the  01>'mpic.  Robson  was 
pUyiftg  there,  proving  him&cif  a  great  burlesque  actor,  and  something 
morr— indeed,  a  very  great  deal  more. 

It  ma«  not  be  supposed,  howc\-cT.  that  Charles  Mathews  allowed 

hiasetf  lo  be  effaced  by  his  citravaganzas.     He  rarely  took  part  in 

dKSC|  aUliOQgh  he  had  won  fhtnc  by  his  efforts  of  a  grotesque  sort  in 

the  kindred  pbys  of  "Ri<|iiL't  with  tlic  Tuft"  and  "Tlic  Golden 

Fkccc"    At  one  lime,  Madanic  Vcstris  being  ill,  he  appeared  in 

hrr  <lcid  X*  Kir^  Charming,  atiircil  splendidly  in  lobcs  of  pink  silk 

and  a  hciil  dre**  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  birdof- Paradise  plumes,  in 

[initatioa  of  ihc   Nqjauli-sc  ambassador,   a   celebrit)'   of  the   Itmt*. 

Upon  anothtT  occasioa  he  underUMik   Mr.  Kuikstorte'.s  duties,  and 

ammcO  (he  charatler  of  Itox  in  the  famous  farce  of  "  Box  and  Cox." 

But  to  bur)r%>)uv  jrul  low  comedy  he  nuK  ikiI  usually  concerned,  and 

the  farrc^  m  whirJi  he  apjicarcd  were  alw;iys  of  a  certain  refinement, 

istfon^ty  daviiuTcd  with  cumcdy,  and  nffording  him  artistic  oppor- 

Hcwa^?M:enal  hisl>cM.  I  think,  during  these  Lyceum  times. 

in  rxccllenl  health  and  spirits^  and  his  histrionic  method, 

[«rilh  an  lit  gaiety  and  <iprightltnc«a,  was  disiingtiishefl  by  a  steady 

'fiuceand  incitjvenesk  lliat  it  lacked  tomewhal   in   lute  years.     He 

,  even  took  his  audience  by  surprise,  developing  unexpected  resources 

f»ikl  cMiytng  rharactcfa  of  an  UTUcciutonied  sort.     He  shone  in 

[mtlodnna.     Mi    f  '  m  df«tril>cd  his  perfmniaiirc  of  the  Count 

I  lyAfcntaJ.  the  vii,  .  ro  of  the   "  Diy  of  Reckoning,"  an  adap- 

1*121100  by  Mr.  Planr-h<f  oi  a  rather  commonpUcc  French  mclodiama, 

owinf  it*  origin  to  the  popularity  of  M.  ^ue's  "  Myslirrcs  dc  Paris." 

CcTtdn  of  ibc   tiratnatis  />rnortir,  indeed,    in   quest   of  adventure, 

i^Bune  bluu»-i  and  viut  a  taph/raHi  avowedly  after  tlic  nunncr  of 

ibc  I'' "■  ■   "■''*'il)>hc  of  that  once  famous  romanrc,  although  without 

\i^  intentions,    'the  Count  is  a  monMcr  of  i>cTfidy  and 

lly,  luiftkiKd  and  consummate,  raf.ahtc  nf  nny  crime.     Nevcr- 

I  hi*  dctncaiHKir  is  most  calm,  polite,  gentlemanly:  nothing  in 

[fttu  aifwci  reveah  his  really  shameless  and  corrupt  nature.     He  Is 

■■Utr  ibe  convenikmal  \'illiiin  ul  i   ^  m  i\%  ruuld  posnibly  be. 

\S  binkniDt  f>^/.^^'  treats  Im  yvui)(;,  ■•_■'.  beautiful  wife  with  the 

I  and  neglect.    He  suspects  het  of  fnfidelfty, 

-   mat  she  nuy  pcove  onGifthruI ;  In  ^luch  wise  he 

u^Hpon  her  (imunc,  whkh  meantime  is  protected 
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by  the  French  code.  The  lady's  distresses  are  great,  and  she  seeks 
some  consolation  at  the  hands  of  a  devoted  but  platonic  admirer. 
The  Count  simply  threatens  to  shoot  her  friend  and  to  ruin  her 
reputation ;  but  his  manner  is  still  scnipulcusLy  polite.  He  listeos 
calmly  to  her  appeals  and  protesutions,  does  not  interrupt  her  for  2 
moment,  yet  never  swerves  from  his  resolve  to  secure  her  fortune  or 
to  slay  her  lover.  This  exhibition  of  intense  and  corapleie  cnwh)" 
proved  most  effective  upon  tlie  scene.  It  may  be  added  that  tlw 
Count's  courage  is  un({ueslionahle,  although  founded  as  much  upon 
scorn  of  his  fellows,  their  follies  and  weaknesses,  as  upon  his  oin 
strength  of  character  and  self-reliance.  When  in  the  lapis-firan(\x» 
rank  is  discovered  and  his  life  threatened,  he  is  not  discomposed:  be 
despises  his  antagonists  too  much.  He  knows  that  his  own  safety 
and  their  good  opinion  can  be  bought  for  a  dozen  of  wine.  VrVn 
the  final  duel  is  forced  u])on  him  and  he  tries  to  take  an  un^ 
advantage  of  his  ailversai)',  he  is  not  influenced  by  a  cowardly  reginl 
for  his  own  safely,  but  by  utter  contempt  for  his  plebeian  foe,  wbuo 
he  wuuld  sweep  from  hit*  path  as  hi^  would  brush  away  an  ins 
troubled  him. 

The  play  is  of  an  unwholesome  kind,  with  a  disagreeably 
moral  atmosphere;  and  neidicr  upon  Its  first  representation  in  iS^ 
nor  upon  its  revival  at  llie  Adeljihi  in  1868  did  it  greatly  please 
public  But  it  enhanced  considerably  the  histrionic  fame  of 
Matiiews.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  actor  wascuriou&ly  dc 
in  tenderness;  tliat  his  art,  however  winning,  graceful,  vtvadoui^ 
and  humorous,  had  no  hold  whatever  upon  the  serious  emotioci  rf 
his  audience.  Even  thai  semblance  of  feeling  by  means  of  irlacli 
very  obtuse  players,  given  a  p:ithelii:  situation,  have  been 
move  tlieir  public  was  beyond  hiiu.  He  could  not  sound  a  | 
note  ever  10  genUy.  When  in  the  little  comedy  of  "The  B«cMc 
of  Arts,"  for  instance,  he  was  rciciuired  but  to  exclaim  "MyP** 
father,"  and  to  hide  his  face  in  Ins  handkerchief  as  the  drop-B»t^ 
fell,  the  effea  was  almost  ludicrous  from  the  actor's  curioot 
ability  to  portray  emotion  even  t)f  ilie  simplest  and  sl^litesi 
As  Mr.  Lewes  has  noted,  not  only  were  strong  displays  of  fe 
**  rage,  scorn,  pathos,  dignity,  vindictiveness,  tenderness,  aod 
mirth — all  beyond  hismcans,  but  he  could  not  even  laugh  withiW*] 
heartiness  ;  hesparklcd,  he  never  cxjjlodciL"  In  the  Count  I)".\inO^] 
as  in  some  other  characters,  what  may  be  called  without  oAeMCl 
heartlessnt^s  of  the  aaor  was  turned  to  theatrical  accoimi  and  1 
to  serve  tragic  uses.  His  levity  was  no  longer  harraless  and  pie 
it  Teas  now  aUte<l  to  villainy  and  infamous  cnicUy.    The  aud* 
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not  much  relish,  perhaps,  the  change  involved  In  this  cKpcriroent ; 
yet  it  had  its  success  from  an  srcisttc  point  of  vien-  and  in  relation  to 
the  feme  of  the  actor. 

"The  Day  of  Reckoning"  paved  the  way  for  "The  Chain  of 
Events,"  produced  in  the  following  j-ear — "a  dnuna  in  eight  acts 
occupying  the  whole  evening" — adapted  by  Mr.  Lewes  from  "L« 
Pame  de  la  Halle,"  a  French  play  of  prodij^oin  elaboration, 
ingenuity,  andlcdlousncss,  so  Miccessful  in  Paris  that  iti  jjcrformancc 
at  several  Tendon  theatres  seemed  a  m.inagcrial  necessity.  1  retain 
no  ven-  distitirt  impressions  of  il ;  but  I  reTnemlit-T  that  it  wa,s  most 
liberally  equipped  with  scenery  and  costumes,  wiili  a  very  vivid  effect 
of  a  storm  at  sea  and  shipwreck  ;  that  Miss  I^ura  Kccne,  afterwards 
vei>*  favourably  known  in  America,  personated  the  heroine  ;  thai  the 
characters  wore  hair  powder,  and  that  Charles  Mathews  played  a  cool 
and  calculating  villain,  who  in  the  last  scene  committed  suicide  by 
leaping  from  the  balcony  of  a  gambUng-house,  I  think,  in  the  Palais 
Roj-al.  The  "Chain  of  Events"  enjoyed  many  representations, 
althoush  the  Mage  has  seen  nolhirrg  of  it  since  1S53.  A  still  longer 
play,  however,  presented  in  1853 — "A  Strange  History,  in  nine 
chapters"— a-as  withdrawn  after  a  few  performances.  For  this  pro- 
duction Mr.  Ixiwcs,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mathews,  was  also 
fcsponsiblc-     It  had,  of  course,  a  French   origin,  and   contained  - 

jiuny  wonderful  incidents — the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  I  remember,  I 

ittDong  its  scenic  effects.    But   "A   Strange  History"  o[iprc>sed,  ' 

llMcause  of  its  stranfi;cness,  its  prodigious  length,  and  the  numerous 
complexities  of  its  plot.  It  was  relieved  of  an  act  or  two  ;  but  the 
iwklir  refiwed  to  accept  it  upon  any  terms,  and,  with  a  sigh,  for  it  had 
|<a«  many  pains  and  much  mone>',  the  management  abandoned  it 
r«kogethcr  and  for  ever.  It  made  way  for  "The  Lawyers,"  n  stic- 
l**ssful  version  of  "  Les  Avocats/' 

But  the  greatest  success  .it  the  Lyceum  under  the  rule  of  Ch.irles 

cwswas  prohahly  obtained  by  "The  Game  of  Specuhtion," 

represented  in  October  1851.      This  version  of   "  Mercadcl," 

:'s  posthumous  comedy,   was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewes,   then 

iming  Ihc  name  of  SHngshy  Lawrence.    "  in  less  than  thirteen 

and  produced  after  only  two  rehcai&als,"  as  ihc  preface  to  the 

play  infonns  us.     "  McTcadet "  h^d  not  been  performed  in 

exactly  as  its  author  had  lefi  it.    The  five  acts  of  the  original 

been  reduced  to  three  ;  many  scenes  were  omitted  and  some 

josed.     Mr.  Lcwcs  judiciously  followed  the  abridged,  acting 

lition,  rendering  the  dialogut  in  spirited  English,  and  tampering  in 

rwpect  with  the  nature  of  the  plot.    The  ©nly  fault  to  bw  found 
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with  his  adaptation  relates  to  the  characteristic  names  bestowed  u|uir 
the  dramatis  persomz :  Affable  Hawk,  Prospectus,  EartliironB, 
Hardcorn,  Ditnity,  &c  This  was  pursuant  to  a  fashion  long  txiyrps^ 
public  favour  and  boasting  ihc  authority  of  the  best  writers  ;  but  id- 
jurious,  nevertheless,  to  the  illusions  which  it  is  the  aim  of  fiction  to 
jHYxluce,  and  imparting  unreality  to  what  otherwise  would  ^^pev 
genuine  and  natural  enough.  Sydney  Smith  righdy  condemned  whit 
he  termed  ''appeUiUve  jocularity,"  as  savouring  of  vulgarity  and 
wnning  against  good  lastc. 

The  original    Mercadet  was  Ocoffroy,  I  think,  but  I  never  a* 
htm,  and  T  am  without  infonnation  as  to  his  method  of  playing  lV 
part.     When  the  comedy  was  transferred  to  the  Tht^ire  Fran^al-. 
Got  a]>pearcd  as  Mercadet.     In  the  course  of  the  visit  of  the  O 
m^die  to  London  in  187 1,  '*  Meixadel "  was  presented  at  our  Open 
Comi(]iic  in  the  Strand,  and  our  playgoers  were  provided  »ith  ai 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  impersonations  of  two  moM  aero* 
plishcd  comedians.     Mr.  T>cwcs  has  frankly  avowed  hi«  prcierco« 
for  the  performance  of   Clurles  Mathews.     Bui  in  regard  lo  riul 
histrionic  portrayals  the  one  first  seen  is  likely  to  be  the  one  noR 
admired.     The  player  who  has  pre-audience  secures  otnr  voteml 
interest.     His  art  impresses  us  to  the  prejudice  of  the  later  [<r- 
former,  whose  merits  arc  tested  by  a  standard  not  of  his  choosmt, 
and  to  which  he  may  reasonably  object.    The  Mercadet  of  G« 
differed  materially  from  the  Affable  Hawk  of  Charles  Mathews,  TV 
one  surceedcd  by  sheer  force  of  cliaracter,  the  other  by  eujait 
charm  of  manner.     Got  represented  a  son  of  Geoi;ge  Hodso',  1 
railway  king,  a  blunt  man  of  business,  careless  of  dress,  hoiadyit 
bearing,  rough  of  speech.     He  rather  encouraged  his  crediton  » 
dupe  themselves  than  laboured  to  cajole  them  ;  he  was  soi««te 
ashamed  of  the  roguery  to  which  his  embarrassments  had  driren  Im 
and  in  his  own  home  appeared  as  a  respectable  member  of  sotictj. 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father.     He  was  thoroughly  in  enoetf ; 
and  when  he  threatened  to  drown  himself  in  the  Seine  it  *«■*"* 
certain  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word.     The  peifonaiKK 
was,  indeed,  much  heightened  by  the  actor's  adroit  touches  of  ptAcii 
and  by  the  passionate  excitement  of  his  surprise  and  joy  tf  Ar 
return  of  his  missing  partner  and  the  redemption  of  his  name  ftm  fr 
credit.     As  .\ffable  Hawk  Charles  Mathews  invested  debt  with  a  f* 
of  diplonutic  dignity.     He  carried  the  graces  of  the  drawing-foM 
on  'Change.     His  creditors  were  constrained  to  yield   to  the  facia- 
tJons  of  address  ;  wrath  and  importunity  were  subdued  by  {ttaddi^ 
He"  was  \\W.\t  \toubIed  with   rcmors 


KNtghi  money  of  him  were  his  natural  enemies,  and  to  be  treated 
Accocdingljr.    Under  such  conditions  trickery  was  allowable,   and 
ocljr  open  to  reproach  if  failure  attended  it,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
&iL     He  hinted  at  suicide  in  the  Tlumes,  but  no  one  took  the  hlnL 
A  anvictioQ  fvevuled  that  if  ever  he  got  into  the  water  he  would^ 
pfOCDptljr  ^  oat  again,  much  benefited  by  his  brief  immersion. 
««t  dttKculi  to  withhold  sympathy  from  the  engaging  sdventurer  who^l 
tmting  debt  la  a  6nc  art,  bore  his  pecuniary  burthens  with  ixida 
a^ranble  galUntry  ind  good  hummir,  ri{;hring  against  b^mkniplry  »o* 
coongcotuly,  and  by  sujierior  intelligence  and  address,  helped  by  a 
lockjr  arctdeni,  trhim]>hing  M  last  over  creditors  even  less  rcputabli 
and  scnipuloDs  than  himself.     The  actor  obuincd  ga>at  popularil} 
bjr  rcaaOD  uf  his  iwrfunnancc  of  Atfablc  Hawk.     The  "Game  of 
SjKCubtion  "  underwent  icvivaI  in  many  subsequent  seasons  ;  it  has 
nirvrr  been  prewnicd,  howei.'cr,  without  Charles  Malhcws  for  its  hero. 
It  vM  laAt  played  in  London  during  his  engagement  at  thi-  G.iicty  ii 
t^Ti-   Amooi*  other  Lyceum  successes  may  be  counti^d  the  comedie 
and  Una  of  "A  Nice  Firm,"  "  A  Bachelor  of  Arts,"  "  Serve  Hit 
Rj^"  "A  Wundcrftil  Woman,"  "A  rracticil  Maji,"  "An  Appeal] 
to  the  PublMr,"  "  Aggravating  Sam, "  "  Little  Tod.lkkins,"  "  Cool  as  a ' 
CorambcT."  &c. 

But  the  expcricQccs  uf  the  Lyceum  ni;ui.igeiiicnt  were  not  wbollyj 
of  a  pRMiKTOus  sort.     The  expenses  were  very  great,  and  now  and^ 
ihcn  terioai  dbutcn  befell  the  enterprise.    The  strong  cotcpaoy 
(ndually  dtspcnctL    Sometimeh  the  band,  tn  despair  at  the  non-pay- 
fBOH  of  tbcir  nlarin,  declined  to  enter  ihc  orchestra.     It  bet 
nottofftotti  that  tlie  manager  was  in  pccuntary  straits,  and  he 
dwqed  with  extravagant  habits.     Again  he  wax  constrained 
iarokt  the   aid   r>r  ihe  law,  and   compound  in   Mich  v\%c  with   his 
Cfediton.  S  '"  *  litt'f  <"omedy  railed  "  My  Heart's  Idol," 

be  ««•  v>  <'.  ■'■.'.'.utr  as  to  receive  a  wound  in  ihe  hand  while 
fi||»iiif  a  duel  with  Mr  George  Vining,  who  al^io  took  {kiii  in  thi 
pi  .with  appeared   this  ejngram    u}ion   Charles    Mathews's 

i««^ .icni . 

fm'T  OorWy*'  nu>ftNlanr  the  finlJic  lUplute, 


T^.  Wore. 

Ami  «■«•  <  '  iLlttu^k  iIm  tr4  at  tw  hMuH 

■     :  •   ^— I     r     nu  lud   UUght   hll 

: ..  nte  to  the  opiniottl 
•ic  public  touching  tho  actor,  hag  recorded  the  utter- 
o<  MO  ci'^criy  seotlciaan  in  the  boxea  of  the  Lyceum  after  the 
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.611  of  the  curtain  upon  the  "  Game  of  Speculation  ":  "  And  to  tlunk 
of  such  a  man  being  in  dilficulties  !  There  ought  to  be  a  public  sub- 
scriplion  got  up  lo  pay  his  debts !"  He  atucked  the  press  in  regaid 
to  the  use  and  abuse  of  "  orders,"  and  he  entered  into  a  litcrwy  dud 
with  Mr.  Angus  Reach,  who,  as  the  critic  of  the  Morning  CMromde, 
had  ventured  to  censure  certain  of  ihc  I^yceum  productions  aod 
representations.  In  1852  Charles  Mathews  further  distinguished 
himself  by  publishing,  in  French  and  EngHsh,  a  pamphlet  seitijig 
orth  (he  condition  or  our  Knglish  theatres,  and  dcmonslniting  that 
the  new  copyright  treaty  with  France  would  not  improve  the  (iro^wcti 
of  French  dramatists.  He  alleged  thai  in  the  year  1851,  out  of  i6j 
plays  protlured  upon  the  Frcnrh  stage,  but  eight  had  been  apfmi- 
priated  by  London  managers ;  the  reason  being  that,  as  a  nile,  Frend) 
plays  were  too  foolish  or  too  indecorous  to  suit  English  tbeatrcs. 
The  pamphlet  was  clever,  saucy,  and  amusing  ;  as  a  piece  of  reasooing 
it  was  absurd.  Mr.  Charles  Reade  justly  wrote  of  it  :  "  The  UuDg 
that  astonishes  me  is,  how  he  could  sit  down,  tn  the  spring  of  1851; 
with  his  pockets  full  of  mone)-  made  out  of  French  skulls,  and  try  to 
create  a  general  impression  that  their  pieces  arc  too  irrational  aad 
loose  to  be  played  in  England,  either  with  or  without  that  altentiot, 
abridgment,  and  discolouration,  which  adapters  say  are  so  dtAali> 
and  inventors,  and  even  impartial  observers,  know  to  be  so  kuj— 
compared  with  invention." 

On  July  :6,  1854,  Madame  Vestris  was  seen  upon  the  staicfaf 
the  last  time.  She  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  her  husbamfi 
benefit,  as  the  heroine  of  "Sunshine  through  the  Clouds,''  a  vtniiB 
of  Madame  de  Girardin's  famous  "  La  Joie  fait  Peur."  Her  htaW 
had  been  failing  her  for  some  time,  and  she  had  been  able  cmlyiotc^ 
mittentiy  to  lake  part  in  the  Lyceum  representations,  emploj-ing  bff* 
self  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  stage  and  the  selection  ixA 
arrangement  of  the  costumes ;  in  these  departments  her  taste  fiki 
skill  were  invaluable  to  the  theatre.  She  died  on  August  S,  1856,11 
her  residence,  Grove  Lodge,  Fulham.  She  left  behind  her  ploatf 
memories  of  her  attractions,  gifls,  and  accomplishracDis  as  acdis 
and  singer. 

The  Lyceum  management  at  an  end,  Charles  Mathews  rcnonKd 
for  ever  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  an  irapresario.  Hen) 
content  now  to  wander  as  a  "star,"  now  to  attach  himsdf  for  nUt  . 
to  a  London  company.  For  some  seasons  be  serx'ed  uuder  Mi.  E  T- 
Smith  at  Drury  Lane,  appearing  in  "  Married  for  Money,'  ■ 
amended  version  of  a  comedy  derived  by  Poole  from  the  Freadt 
and  parodyinj  0\c  "WxiwAof  the  Korth"  in  an  occasional  pi*^ 
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called  "The  Great  Gun  Trirk  "  :  even  execuliiig  will)  remarkable 
neatness  certain  slciglu-of-hand  tricks  foi  which  the  Wisard,  a.  Nonh 
Briton,  whose  real  name  was  Anderson,  had  become  Taiuous.  The 
public  was  much  amused  ;  but  the  Wizard,  who  had  undertaken  the 
nuLoagement  of  Covenl  Garden,  scarcely  approved.  He  promptly 
retoned  by  prixJucing  a  farce  with  the  polite  title  of  '*  Twenty  Minutes 
with  an  Impudent  Puppy,"  Mr.  l.etgh  Murray  being  expressly  engaged 
to  personate  Charles  Mathews.  The  Stnind  "Iliealre  ridiculed  the 
contest  in  a  farce,  boastiiiji  tlie  Shakespearian  name  of  "  A  Plague  on 
both  your  Houses."  Thi-  joke  and  the  conjuror's  managetnent 
ended  seriously  :  Covent  Garden  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
moniing  of  March  6,  1856,  at  the  rlose  of  a  very  riotous  and  vulgar 
bal  masque  given  for  Mr.  Anderson's  benefit. 

From  a  visit  to  America  Charles  Mathews  returned  in  1858  with 
hts  second  wife,  an  actress  possessed  of  personal  advantages  ami 
considerable  histrionic  ability,  known  in  llic  United  Slates  as  Mrs. 
Davenport.  He  reappeared  at  the  Hayrnarket  on  October  1 1,  and 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  ;  hi;  resumed  his  ohl  jjart  of  Dazzle, 
Mrs.  Malhews  making  her  i/eifuf  in  Kngland  as  Lady  Ga)'  Spanker, 
and  forthwith  obtaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  audience.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mathews  remained  some  8eason.s  at  the  Haymarkct  Theatie, 
ihen  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Buckstone.  They  appeared  in 
new  plays  called  "  Ever>-bod)''s  Friend  " — since  known  as  "  A  Widow 
Hum  "— "  A  Tale  of  a  Coat,"  "The  Royal  Salute,"  "The  Overland 
Mail,"  "  The  Contested  Klection,"  "  His  Excellency,"  &c.  In  1860 
they  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  personating  the  hero 
and  hcromc  of  "The  .Adventures  of  a  liillet-Doux,"  an  early  adapta- 
tion of  "  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche ''  of  Victoricn  Sardou.  They  visited 
the  provincial  theatres,  and  later  years  found  them  fulfiUing  engage- 
ments now  at  the  St.  James's,  now  at  the  Adelphi,  and  now  at  the 
Olympit:.  In  1863  Charles  Malhews  pktyed  at  tlie  VaridtJs,  Paris, 
in  a  French  version,  executed  by  himself,  of  the  English  farce  of 
"Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  and  in  other  plays. 

Old  actors  usually  shun  new  parts;  but  Charles  Mathews  did  not 
shrink  from  histrionic  experiments,  although  he  had  now  numbered 
more  than  sixty  years.  He  achieved  great  success  by  his  pcrfoTraancc 
of  Young  Wilding,  in  a  revised  edition  of  Foote's  "Liar"  at  the 
01>Tnpic,  in  1867.  Mrs.  Mathews  lending  him  valuable  assistance  as 
the  heroine  of  the  comedy.  He  appeared,  too,  as  Tangent  in  a 
revi\-al  of  Morton's  comedy,  "The  Way  to  Get  Married  "—but  the 
•ork  proved  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  date — and  in  forgotten  comedies 
of  French  origin,  "  From  Grave  to  Gay,"  and  "  The  Woman  of  the 
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World."  In  a  powerful  drama  called  "  Black  Sheep,"  founded  upon 
Mr.  Kduiund  Vaics's  novel  of  tht-  same  naiiio,  his  energeiic  impef. 
sonation  of  tlic  murderer,  Siewnn  Kouili,  siirred  memories  oThis  uld 
success  as  tlie  Count  D'Arcntal  uf  tlie  "  Uny  of  Keckoniag,"  and 
obwined  for  ilie  production  great  favour.  Farly  in  1S70,  after  taking 
the  chair  at  a  grand  dinner  given  in  his  honour,  he  departed  to  ful61 
a  very  profitable  engagement  in  Australia  and  the  colonies.  On 
Octolier  ;,  1872,  he  re-apjiearwl  in  England,  at  the  Gaiety  Tlieatrc, 
playing  his  old  parts  in  "The  Critic"  and  "A  Curious  Case."  Aj 
his  manager,  Mr.  HoUingBhead,  has  recorded  :  "  His  reception  was 
the  most  cnthusia.stic  burst  of  feeling  I  ever  witnessed  or  can  imagine; 
and  the  one  who  seemed  the  least  moved  by  it  was  the  chief  actot.*" 
He  played  for  ten  weeks,  the  rcrcipts  being  larger  than  the  tliealnt 
had  ever  known  before,  "  amounting  to  nearly^i.ooo  per  week,"  sa)? 
Mr.  H ollingshead.  He  was  re  engaged  for  the  surainer  of  1873,  and 
in  the  winter  of  thai  year  lie  appeared  tor  a  night  or  two  as  Ton 
Shufflcton  in  "John  liull,"  in  cnnibination  with  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr 
Toole,  Mr.  Hermann  Vcjin,  and  others.  He  fulfitled  further  engage- 
ments at  ihe  Caiciy  in  1874  and  1875,  returning  there  in  1876,  after 
playing  fi>r  a  inunth  in  CakutUi,  during  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  lo 
Jndia.  Oil  the  following  year  he  played  for  nine  weeks  at  the  Open 
Coraiquc  Theatre-  On  the  night  of  June  a,  1877,  he  made  htsbd 
appearanre  on  the  boards  of  a  I-ondon  Theatre.  His  last  oevpari 
was  Mr.  Evergreen,  in  "My  Awful  Dad,"  a  farcical  play  he  hi^ 
rontrived  for  himself  out  of  foreign  materials.  Its  success  n( 
great,  and  it  enjoyed  many  representations,  both  in  London  andilic 
]jrovinces. 

He  died  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  June  24,  1878,0! 
bronchitis.  He  had  been  pliying  bul  a  fortnight  before,  at  StaJcj- 
bridge,  but  his  strength  had  declined — he  was  seventy-five — andbesuik 
under  the  severity  of  his  malady.  To  the  la.st  he  had  acted  withan  eaie 
and  a  spirit  which  had  gone  far  to  comiwnsatc  for  certain  physio! 
deficiencies  and  infirmities  whicli  \TOuld  uke  no  deniaL  Time  \oA 
not  galloped  with  him ;  but  it  had  not  stood  still  with  him.  He  «» 
youthfully  slight  of  figure  to  the  last,  and  he  moved  about  the  scenf 
irith  his  old  goccful  restlessness  ;  but  his  voice  had  lost  tone,  ibc 
'family  gifl  of  clearness  ol  articulation  was  Ciiling  him,  and  if  he  luokfll 
younger  than  his  years  he  looked  old,  nevertheless.  It  would  be  Md 
to  charge  him,  however,  vi'ith  the  veteran'.s  foible  of  lagging  wpfl" 
fluously  upon  the  stage.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  his  profession  \^ 
^him  alive,  that  he  was  never  so  well  or  so  happy  as  when  hen' 
id  he  rcuincd  to  the  end  DOwer  lo  please  his  audie»«>i 
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he  had  been  drawing  crowded  houses  within  a  few  days  of  his  death ; 
the  managers  &tiU  offered  him  engagements  ;  while,  in  addition  to  the 
army  of  old  playgoers  still  eager  to  applaud  him  and  t}ie  genuineness 
of  his  art,  there  hitd  grown  up  a  new  public,  curious  to  see  something 
of  an  actor  whose  connection  with  the  theatre  stretched  backward  to 
a  remote  period,  and  who  had  won  for  himself  so  laige  a  share  of  public 
favour.  But  those  who  have  only  seen  Charles  Mathews  at  seventy 
or  so  roost  not  deem  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  his  merits.  He  was  then,  in  trutli,  but  the  shadow  of  what  he 
had  been  at  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty.  , 

I  will  not  employ  the  old  phrase,  always  hj-pcrbollcal,  that  his 
death  eclipBed  the  gaiety  of  nations^  But  1  am  sure  that  very 
many  felt  their  spirits  sadly  dashed  when  tidings  came  of  the  pa&sirtg 
aw.iy  of  Charles  Mathews.  He  had  figured  so  prominently  duriiig 
so  long  a  scries  of  years  in  theit  ihealricil  pleasures  ;  he  had  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  harmless  entertainment  of  the  public.  The 
special  attractions  and  atlribnles  of  his  acring  had,  indeed,  evoked  on 
his  behalf  an  amount  of  persoiul  sympalliy  and  regard  such  as  few 
actors  have  ever  known.  I  do  not,  of  course,  rank  bim  among  those 
great  players  of  the  past,  whose  names  liave  become  historical,  whose 
tnamphs  have  been  achieved  on  poetic  and  heroic  heights  tonrards 
which  he  at  no  time  pretended  to  mount ;  but  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, I  venture  to  think,  as  an  artistic  comedian,  singularly  gifted 
and  accomplished,  comiurable  with  the  best  of  actors,  English  or 
roreign.  of  his  class  :  original,  following  in  llic  footsteps  of  no  earlier 
peifonner,  and  leaving  no  successors — unique,  unrivalled,  inimitable. 
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CARDINAL   IVOLSEY  AT  ESHER. 


IT  is  nol  only  at  Whittrhall  or  at  Hampton  Cotut  that  wc  meet 
witli  the  footprints  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  in  at  all  eventt  one 
other  pkce  wbich,  thanks  to  tnodcni  railivay^,  nuy  be  styled  abiion 
a  subuih  tjf  l.oiidon.  Close  by  tlic  ^de  of  the  river  Mole,  m  tk 
grounds  of  Ksher  I'lacc— about  a  mite  from  Esher  Station,  and  in  llie 
rear  of  Sanilown  Park— slnnda  a  airioiis  Gothic  building,  a  casteUottii 
jpiteway.  whith  is  always  styled  in  the  ncighlioiirhood  "  Wolsej'i 
Tower."  Though  ii  was  noi  biiili  by  thai  staiesnian,  it  was  onct 
tenanted  by  him,  shortly  before  Ins  fall  from  the  Kin^ii  good  pacn. 
and  when  he  had  begun  to  liave  reason  to  cry  aloud, 
Kutveli,  a  long  Tjircwcll,  to  all  my  grcaiiicus. 

And  doubtless  here  he  ofWn  walked  at  eventide,  and  oniheffK) 
banks  of  the  Mole,  which  flowed  deep  and  full  beneath  hts  vindon 
mnscd  upon  the  tnuisitory  nature  i»f  royal  favour. 

This  gateway  is  all  that  remains  of  a  house  which,  fmiu  a  «nt< 
of  the  natior  o^  Eslicr  taken    early  in   the    reiyn   of  Kdward  VL 
appcars  to  have  been  "  sumptuously  built,  with  divers  otticcs,  and  a 
orchard  and  garden."    There  tros  also,  we  are  told,  a  park  adjaiaiat 
three  miles  in  circuit,  well  stocked  with  deer.     In  the  early  ]*!  ^ 
the  last  century  the  mansion  of  Kslicr  Place — as  its  suooeanr  u  itl 
called — consisted  ul'  liitle  more  than  itie  old  tower,  or  gate-booK. 
above  mentioned  \  but  Mr.  Henry  ]\'lham,  brother  of  the  IXi^  ^ 
Newcastle,  and  the  then  owner  of  the  property,  ni;ide  ron-odd^ 
additions  to  the  building,  in  a  style  supposed  to  correspond  withik 
original,  but,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  in  the  gingerbread  Ooib' 
fasliion  of  Stniwbcrry  H  ill.     The  additions,  consisting  of  wa^  tf" 
otKces,  were  designed  by  Kent,  the  architetl  uf  the  fiastem  frail  ■ 
Kensington  Palace ;  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  central  put  otf  ^ 
edifice,  and,  as  Walpole  himself  remarks  "  were  proo&  how  litrte  *■ 
conceived  cither  the  principles  or  graces  of  the  Gothic  archlteaw' 
The  name  of  Kent,  however,  whom  Walpole  styles  "  the  inwaW' 
au  art  that  realises  painting,''  has  been  inseparably  conneaed  bf^ 
poet  with 

Ettiei*!  praceTuI  srovr. 
WIkic  Kcni  aii'l  Nature  v{»  foi  Peihftm't  lof*. 


CartitHili  JVfiivy  a!  Eskcr.  36! 

Severni  engntii^  of  the  house  ml  {mandc  u  EAer  hire  been 
published  at  diflmnt  times.  One  of  the  ev&st  is  a  binfs-cjne  new, 
by  K,i))'fi'aod  Kip,  taken  when  the  estate  (with  the  maaor  of  Esber) 
belonjjed  to  Mr.  Tbocaas  CottaI^  in  the  icigs  of  VOhun  and  Mar?. 
Another  and  larger  plan,  inchidilig  both  &00U  of  Mr.  Pethun's 
m.iniion,  together  with  four  ornamental  boadin^  ttjried  the  Temple, 
Grotto,  Hermtiage,  and  Thatched  Hoqm.  «xx  eiifra\ed  by  Rocqur 
in  1737.  Another  view,  showing  the  east  fitau,  was  published  in 
the  saiutf  year  by  Buck  ;  and  in  1759  a  h^  eftgianng  was  made  of 
the  we:»t  iVont,  by  l^ke  buUi^^n.  Of  the  Tower,  as  it  IMW  sUUMk, 
|lfaeR  is  a  fine  steel  engraving  liiv-en  as  a  vignette  on  the  title-page  o^ 
'  Ae  first  \oliinic  ni'  the  new  edtiMim  of  Brayley's  "  Htsior)-  of  StiTTvy, " 

now  in  course  <il'  publiratinn. 
[  Thiii  gateway,  though  it  suuiUs  low,  forms  a  roost  pictuiciquc' 
object  when  seen  from  the  flat  mcodoK'S  on  the  op{X)site  side  of  the 
stream,  barked  x&  it  i:i  by  the  dark  roluge  wf  the  tree*  in  the  park 
which  stirroimdti  Kshcr  I'laccj  and  it  must  be  o»iied  that  it  bears  a 
striking  resembbnce  10  Wobey's  Gateway  at  Ipswich,  and  to  tlte 
towers  of  Layer  Mantey  and  I^eigh's  Priory,  in  Essex.  It  owes  its 
erection  10  ^^'illiam  of  NVaynfleet,  Bishop  or  ^Vinchesler  nearly  a 
century  before  the  day  of  Wolscy's  pride.  Aubrey,  in  liis  Sur^ej-, 
tells  us  that  Waynfleet.  who  held  the  sec  (^  Winchester  from  1447 
down  to  i486,  erected  a  "  !itatf;Iy  brick  mansion"  on  the  bonk  of  the 
river  Mole  within  tlic  park  of  Eshcr.  He  adds  ;  "  0\xr  the  gate- 
house,  and  on  several  otiier  parts  of  the  building,  he  placed  the  fl 
afmoiial  hearings  of  his  own  family  and  those  of  his  see,  sculptured 
in  stone  ;  and  on  the  limber-work  of  the  roof  of  the  hall  wcra  canings 
of  angels  supporting  escutcheons,  on  which  were  inscribed  in  scrolls 
the  words  'Tibi  Christe';  and  in  the  windows  the  sentence  'Sit 
Deo  Cracia'  was  several  times  repealed."  The  interior  of  the  towvr 
comprises  three  stories,  hut  the  apartments  arc  snutl,  and  the  flooring 
is  so  sadly  decayed  that  it  is  dangerous  lo  enter  them.  There  i-;, 
however,  within  one  nf  the  octagonal  turrets,  a  very  skilfully  wrought 
staircase  of  brick,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  in  the 
tuo6Dg  of  which  the  principles  of  the  constmction  uf  the  oblique 
arch  (a  supposed  innovation  of  modern  times)  are  practically  exhi- 
bited, 'Hie  windows  and  door-fnniea,  and  Ilic  dressings,  are  of  stone. 
In  the  character  of  the  tower  itself  there  arc  indications  of  an  earlier 
period  than  that  of  Wolsey.  Cavendish,  iu  his  "  Life  of  Wolscy," 
speaks  of  the  removal  to  Westminster  (Wliitehall)  of  "the  new 
^ery  which  my  lord  had  late  before  his  fall  newly  set  up  at 
Asher";  and  "the  taking  away  thereof,"   he  continues,  "»t»  '» 
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him  coiTosive — the  whicJi,  indeed,  discouraged  him  very  sorelo  suj- 
there  any  longer — for  he  was  weary  of  that  house  at  Asher,  for  with 
continual  use  il  ^vaxed  unsavoury."  This,  it  nwy  be  stilted,  is  the 
only  distinct  notice  which  has  appeared  to  connect  Wolsc>'«  zaxat 
with  any  architectural  works  at  Asher  (or  Kshcr)  Place. 

As  might  naturally  Ix*  csiic^tcd,  the  Bishops  of  Wnchi 
occasionally  resided  on  this  pleasant  spot,  which  was  ai  the 
time  near  the  Court,  and  yet  fur  removed  frooa  the  bustle  and  suiGe 
of  tongues.  In  fact,  it  was,  not  their  Lambeth,  but  their  Additigton. 
The  historians  of  Surrey  record  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Wolsej*,  not 
content  with  his  other  ventures  in  the  way  of  building,  gave  instnK- 
tinns  for  the  partial  rebuilding  of  his  house  at  Esher,  which  he  fond)y 
])urposcd  t'j  have  made  one  of  liis  residences  after  he  had  sunendefed 
Ham[jton  Court  to  his  jealous  sovereign.  Many  interesting  dromi- 
stances  relating  to  the  last  retirement  of  Ihc  great  Lord  Cardinal  to 
Esher,  on  the  declension  of  his  favour  with  the  royal  tyrant,  are  men- 
tioned by  his  biographers ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  Pepyxoi 
Evelyn  in  the  Tudor  days  to  throw  light  upon  his  ino%-cments 
help  of  a  personal  Diary. 

It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  the  Cardmal 
Whitehall  in  the  summer  of  1529,  and  when  Ihi;  King  sent  the  Uu 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  demand  back  from  him  tlie  Great  Seal.  Wolsey 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Ksher.  But,  the  order  being  unaccompanied 
by  any  voucher  of  authority,  the  fallen  Chancellor  refused  to  obej 
it  until  the  return  of  the  king's  messengers  next  day  with  his 
Majesty's  written  commands.  He  then  went  by  water  to  Putney. 
whence  he  rode  leisurely  to  Esher.  It  was  in  tlic  coui%  of  thii 
journey  that,  being  overtaken  by  one  Qi  the  king's  courtieis,  »*o 
assured  him  that  the  storm  would  soon  blow  over,  and  that  he  stood 
really  as  high  as  ever  in  the  i)Tani's  favour,  he  sent  back  his  fooler 
jester,  Patch,  as  a  welcome  present  to  his  royal  master. 

For  the  rest  of  the  storj-we  have  the  "Chronicle"  of  haaal 
John  Stow  to  guide  us.  Wc  read  that  Wolsey,  having  retumcdtti 
Esher,  continued  there,  with  a  numerous  family  of  servants  aoJ 
retainers,  for  "  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  without  either  beds, 
sheets,  table-cloths,  dishes  to  cat  tlieir  meat  in,  or  wherewithal  to 
buy  any :  howlieit,  there  was  good  provision  of  all  kind  of  vidual, 
and  of  beer  and  wine,  whereof  there  was  sufficient,  and  plenty 
enough :  but  my  I-ord  w;is  compelled  of  necessity  10  borruw  d" 
Master  Arundell  and  of  the  Bisliop  of  Carlisle  plate  and  diihcs, 
both  to  drink  in  and  cat  his  meat  in.  Thus  my  Lord,  wiih  Iw 
family,  continued  in  tliis  strange  estate  until  after  HaUoirnetidei'' 
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The  Cardinal  then  dismisscil  a  Urge  part  of  his  attendants,  and  Kent 
Thonta*  Croonren,  afterwards  Rart  ot  Essex,  to  London  to  "  lake 
care  of  tiU  inifrwl  at  Court."  But  fti>frt)renlly  Cromwell  did  not 
tike  iniifh  iroiililc  in  the  matter,  for,  though  the  chaige  of  treason 
originally  preferred  apuiut  the  Cardinal  was  abandoned,  Wolsey  was 
tutijmcd,  as  c\Try  reader  of  Knglisli  history  knows,  to  i^ /nemitnirf, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  plaiie  him,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  and 
<  haitda,  at  the  mcrc)-  of  llie  King  his  master. 

[lorinj;  the  next  few  wccki  of  Wolsey'a  existence  our  interest 
it  &utd  on  tlie  river^sidc  at  Kslier.  Tor  it  was  here  tliat,  whilst  his 
enrmics  were  punutng  their  plans  for  his  destruction,  the  King  sent 
luffl  "ftraciou^  mcscage^,"  betraying  occasiorul  sym|)foms  ol  retum- 
io|t  £a\oux,  firnl  by  Sir  John  Russell,  and  .-iftcTuards  by  the  Duke  ol 
k  :  nn<l  tt  WAX  whibt  lie  wan  entertaining  the  Duke  liere  that 
^uhn  SlicUc)'*  unc  of  ihc  judges,  arrived  Tor  the  purpose  ol 
.  m  rather  of  cxlorlinj;,  from  IVoisey  a  romml  cession  of 
illoim-  (Whitehall),  ihc  town  mansion  of  ihr  Arrhbistwips 
tee.  We  are  told  that  the  Cardinal  hcsilatcd  so  much  to 
this  rojnl  command,  that  he  only  put  his  pen  to  the  parrh- 
opcn  being  assured  that  the  Judges  of  the  land  considered  it  to 
lairfiil  set  and  deed.  It  was  here,  therefore,  that,  on  finding  all 
off|Kiittion  tain,  WoUcy  did  that  which  was  required  al  his  hands; 
bui  the  d«d  threw  him  into  a  wvcre  fit  of  illness,  Dr.  Butts,  ihc 
Coufi  phyiiciiin,  who  cune  doini  to  visit  him  here,  was  forced  to  go 
lock  to  l,.Qiidon  with  the  newii  that  \m  life  n-as  in  d:ingcr ;  and  it  was 
that.  Ijrinf]  (ro  ht&  sick-bcJ,  Wulsey  received  the  historic  ring 
cb  Hettr)',  in  a  fit  of  ilbtimed  regret,  sent  to  him  with  .1  "con)> 
ibtc  mcsMxe."  Tlic  latter  wus  su  far  cfTeciual  ih.it  the  great 
wu  somewhat  cheered  by  the  seeming  kindness  of  his 
lymmkal  master,  and  recovered  for  a  tnne.  It  must,  however,  have 
Lcen  at  E^er  that  the  document  was  signed  which  alii.-nntcd 
Whitehall  from  the  pnbtes  of  York,  and  handed  uvlt  that  m.igni. 
flccnt  pobce  to  the  tender  mercies  of  "  Old  Harry." 

That  he  w-i  '    unio  deaUi"   whilst  hcte  fur  the  lost  lime,  is 

deal  from  th«  -  »  b»t   letter  to  ijtcplicn  (Jardincr,  which   is 

from  fjher,  and  in  which  be  writes :  "  I  pray  yow  nl  ttic 
r    - '  '  ->1  to  belpc.  that  etpcdicton  be  usyd  in  my  jtcrsu'ls. 
:  irf  fo  rcplcnyslidi  my  bene  with  hevynes,  that  (  can 
tr  ;  Dot  fur  any  %-3yne  fete,  but   ooely  for  the  niisemblc 
•)'-t  I  am  ptnmdy  yn,  and  lyclyhod  lo  contynuc  yn  the 
I  '  i4t  yow,  in  wbuui  ys  mya  uuuryd  trustc.  do  help  and 

UK  ibctUL     Fnt  fyrti,  cont)iiuyn](  here  lu  this  mowest  and 
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cumipt  aver,  bcyng  fnaryd  into  the  passyon  of  ihc  drop^,  ft" 
Prostratione  iippe/U&s  ft  (cntiiiiw  tmomtiii},  1  c:innot  Ij  I'c ;  Whctfor  of 
ncccssyle  I  must  be  tcmovyil  to  some  other  dryer  ayer  and  pUct, 
where  I  may  have  comodyte  of  phsycyans."  5:r. 

A  reference  to  Hume  or  Froude,  or  to  any  other  histnrun  of  ibr 
Tudor  times,  will  sen-e  lo  show  the  reader  that  only  a  few  monthi 
subsequently'  the  Caidinal  obtained  permission  from  Heniy  is 
remove  from  Esher  lo  Shciie,  or  Richmond,  where  he  app«n  w 
have  remained — malilng  orcasional  expeditions  to  Esher,  til!  hii 
journey  itilo  Vorkshire,  a  few  months  previous  lo  his  death,  uludi 
took  place  at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  in  Noveniber  1530. 

When  Henry  VIII.  had  resolved  to  constitute  Hampton  C 
an  "  honour,"  and  to  make  a  chase  around  it,  he  purchased  se 
neighbouring  estates,  and  among  others  that  of  Esher,  In  isjS. 
as  wc  learn  from  Rymer's  "  Fredeni,"  Gardiner,  Rtshop  of  Wnchestei. 
conveyed  to  the  King  "his  manor  of  Asher,  in  Asher,  Kilon. 
Cobham,  Kingston,  and  Walton ;  William  Basyng,  alias  YSxa^v^ 
prior  of  the  monastery  and  cathedral  of  SL  Switliin  at  Wincheito, 
con6rming  the  deed."  In  consequence  of  these  acts  thi*  miiw. 
n-ith  other  lands,  was  annexed  to  the  "honour  and  chase  of 
Hacnpifin  Cmirt "  in  1540.  Ten  years  afterwards,  King  Edrad 
gave  the  office  of  chief  keeper  of  the  mansion  of  Elsher,  wKli  ii^ 
gardens  and  orchards  and  that  of  Lieuten.int  of  the  Chace  of 
Hampton  Court,  to  John  Dudley,  Irlarl  of  Warwick,  and  John,  Lc^ 
Lisle,  his  son,  for  their  joint  lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor.  TV 
ICarl  had  a  gnmt  of  the  manor  and  park  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  tal 
he  soon  re-conveyed  them  to  ihc  King.  Ilishop  Gardiner  obcttned 
I'froin  Queen  Mary  the  restomtion  to  his  see  of  this  estate,  dooibed 
OS  the  "  ]uTdshi|>  and  manor  of  Esheere,"  with  the  |)ark  (pan  of  ibc 
"honour"  of  Hampton  Court),  the  rabbit  warren,  about  iS5acres(if 
land,  and  the  land  called  Northwood  in  Cobham,  "to  be  hcU  « 
the  Crovn  in  frankalmoignc.'' 

In  IJ3S,  Qticen  Rlijiabetli  bought  this  manor  of  thebtdtopot 
Winchester,  and  very  shortly  aftenvards  granted  it  10  fee  to  Quriew 
I^rd  Howard  of  Kirmghaiti,  The  esute  subsetiuenlly  passed,  ptDt* 
ably  by  sale,  to  Richard  Drake,  Esq.,  Equerry  to  the  QueA 
who  was  in  possession  in  1603,  in  which  year  he  died.  Hit  oolf 
son  and  lieir,  Francis  Drake,  held  il  in  165 1 ;  and  five  jnD 
later  it  had  become  the  property  of  George  Price,  Esq.  TTie  Buli* 
of  Esher  was  suhscquently  ]>urch.ised  by  Thomas  relham  HoBft 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Hrinw  MtoiMe)  » 
George  I !.  and  1 1 1.,  who  built  on  ]jart  of  the  estate  the  nuukm  e* 
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Clarcmont,  which  has  since  been  rebuilt,  the  grounds  being  bid  out 
by  "  Capability  Brown. " 

After  numerous  intermediate  trajisfers,  in  1768  this  manor, 
together  with  Esher-M'ateville  and  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Clare- 
jnout,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Clive,  wlio  continued  in  possession 
until  his  decease  in  1774,  when  his  property  at  Esher  n-as  sold  10 
Viscount  Galway,  an  Irish  peer.  He  again  disposed  of  the  whoJe  to 
the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  made  Clarcmont  his  residence  until  the 
bq^ning  of  the  present  tentury,  when  he  resold  the  estate  to  Mr. 
Charles  Rose  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Scaford.  He.  in  18 ifi,  conveyed 
the  projwrt)'  by  sali.-,  for  ^£66,000,  Lo  the  Conuuissioncrs  of  His 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  for  tht;  purpose  of  providing  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  her  marriage  with  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Saxc-Coburg- 

About  the  same  time  that  the  manor  of  Esher  wa.s  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  park  and  mansion-house  of  Esher,  which  had 
been  separated  from  the  manor,  were  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Peter  de  la 
Porte,  one  of  ihc  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company ,  but  he 
possessed  it  only  a  few  years,  for  on  the  breaking  of  that  bubble  the 
estates  of  the  principal  directors  were  seized  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  those  proprietors  of  South  Sea 
stock  «*o  had  been  deprived  of  their  proiicrty  by  the  practices  of 
the  general  board.  Esher  Place  was  thereupon  purchased  by  a 
Mr.  Dennis  Bond,  who  in  1739  resold  it  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Pclham,  who  wiis  celebrated  as  a  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Gcoigc  II., 
and  who,  as  slated  above,  soon  mode  extensive  alterations  in  the 
buQding.  Few  statesmen  have  been  more  highly  eulogized  by 
eontetnporary  poets  and  other  v^Tiicra  than  Pclhaju.  Thomson,  in 
his  "Seasons"  (Summer),  thus  refers  to 


Whcie  in  ibc  swe«tcsl  »(JJtudc,  cmbnic«t 
By  the  mA  winilinci  of  ihc  Kcnlte  MgJc, 
Fracn  couru  And  scnxtcf  Pelfaam  fttuiul  repoM. 


^^^d  Moore,  also,  in  an  ode  addressed  to  Pclham,  and  entitled 
"The  Discovery,"  in  which  the  goddess  Virtue  is  ])ortraycd  as  in 
search  of  an  earthly  abode,  has  sung  the  praises  of  the  retired  states- 
man in  several  sunias  :  the  two  here  quoted  arc  selected  as  being 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  place  under  notice  :— 

Loog  ihtOHgh  the  sky':  wide  pathleu  w^y 
Tb«  Mum  obsemd  the  Wsnd'rer  itny. 
AT»d  mukcd  bet  lui  i«tr«it ; 
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O'er  Siiticy's  bantn  lioalhs  xhe  flew, 
Uc%ccn<)ing  like  the  Mleni  dew 
On  Esher's  peacefiil  seat. 

ThcK  the  behuldfi  the  gentle  Mi>1« 
Hi:,  pensive  waien.  caluvlj'  cull 

AmidM  Ely&iau  ground ; 
'i'hcrc  Lh rough  the  windin^rt  of  ihc  grovt- 
bhe  leads  her  famity  o(  Lovt. 

And  !>lrew^  hct  >weeU  amund. 


FclhaiQ  dcv-ised  his  lands  in  Eshei  tc  hb 

Haughlei,  Kraiiccs,  on  whose  dcalh  in  1804  ihey  ^■ 


By  will,  dated  1 748,  M 
eldesl  surviviiij;  Hau 
volvcd  on  her  iic|>hcw,  Ix;wis  Thomas,  Lord  Sundcs.  In  Ihc  folIC»- 
ing  year,  hovever,  hts  lordship  sold  ti\c  estate  in  parcels,  by  wiudi 
means,  arrording  ta  the  iiiibHr  prints  of  the  day,  he  realized  Uie 
good  ruund  sum  DrX37i°^<3-  Hshc-r  PlacL*,  with  the  park  and  oAo 
lands  adjoining,  wutc  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Spicur,  who  puled 
down  what  wxs  left  of  the  old  house,  with  Ihc  exception  of  "  Wcisefi 
Gateway,"  and  witli  its  mau-rials  crcftud  a  new  nii»n&ion,  of  Uic^ 
stuccoed  in  imitntiun  of  stone,  on  higher  ground.  'Ilic  estate  am 
belongs  to  Mr.  Money  Wi|;ram,  a  member  of  the  faniily  of  Sir  F. 
I'itzwygram. 

The  new  mauMott  coiiiinaiulK  cxtennive  views,  particularly  tovank 
the  norUi-west  and  north-east  points ;  the  vale  of  the  Thames  *itb 
all  its  delightful  scenery,  composing  as  it  were  the  leading  (iaium  erf 
the  intermediate  landscape;  whilst  the  hills  of  Harrow.  HampstCid, 
and  Highgate  unite  with  the  hoiizon  in  the  extreme  distance.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  extensive  prospects  obtained  from  the  bol^ 
swelling  heights  of  Esher,  the  home  views  in  themselves  possess  gtnt 
interest,  both  fiom  variety  oud  conirasL  How  far  the  creukm  of 
the  landscape  gardener  may  have  contributed  to  this  effect  it  rs  do* 
too  late  to  ascertain  ;  yet  the  natural  undulations  of  the  gnwod 
would  Seem  to  have  required  hut  little  improvement  from  hU  con- 
ceptions. At  all  events,  Kent  lias  the  credit  of  makmg  alterabau 
in  conformity  with  the  disposition  of  the  ground  and  the  range  rf 
scenery  it  commands.  W'iiliin  a  sunken  dell,  in  that  part  of  dK 
grounds  called  Ihe  Wood,  is  a  large  voti%'c  urn,  standing  on  a  pcdot*' 
of  freestone,  which,  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription.  «•* 
placed  there  as  a  grateful  and  becoming  record  of  the  bewftcrto- 
of  Mr.  I'dhara,  by  one  whom  he  had  patronized: — "  Henkico  Pui. 
lUM  l^ATKONO  SVO  OPTIMO   SE.MPKJtl^VC  UONORATO,    BENeriCIOSni 

Gkata  Vt  DECVrr  Recordatione  Posvit.  I.  R."  On  the  ihrteoibtf 
Uces  of  the  pedestal  ^re  bas-reliefs  of  Charon  preparing  to  cany  • 
disembodied  spirit  over  xKt  tVvci  Sityt  -,  ihepherdu  leaning  opoii  i 
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sarcophagus,  on  which  are  the  words,  "  et  in  Arcadia.  Ego  ; "  and  a 
mourning  6gure  reclining  against  a.  column,  surmounted  by  a  vase. 
The  following  lines,  adapted  from  the  Odes  of  Horace,  are  annexed 
to  these  sculptures,  respectively : — 

Tellus  et  Domos  et  placens  Uxor  linquenda. 
Nee  Pudor  aat  Modus  Desiderio. 
Debiti  spargens  Lacryma  FavlUam. 

The  plantations  of  fir,  beech,  &c.,  which  cover  the  heights,  add 
much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  views;  and  there  are  some  fine 
old  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms  in  different  parts,  together  with  a  re- 
markable holly-tree,  the  girth  of  which  is  between  eight  and  nine 
feet.  There  are  likewise  several  small  ornamental  buildings  in  the 
park  ;  but  the  principal  feature  of  that  description,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  is  the  old  brick  tower,  which  formed  part  of  "  Asher 
Palace,"  when  the  estate  belonged  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  The 
ivy  by  which  it  is  now  luxuriantly  clothed  was  planted  by  the  late 
owner,  Mr.  Spicer,  when  yet  a  boy.  " 
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BLUE-BEARD. 


IT  is  not  always  the  book  an  author  most  prizes,  the  one  wWeB 
he  considers  his  mastcq>icrc,  that  wins  for  him  the  recogniiioo 
of  jiosterily.    Charles  Ferrault,  whose  brother  Oaude  designed  for 
the  Grand  Monaique  the  famous  coloanade  of  the  louvre,  and  wbu 
hitnsctr  held  the  ofVicc  of  comptroller  of  tttalu  buildings  under  the 
great  minister  Colbert,  undoubtedly  set  more  store  upon  his  Sredc 
de  Louis  !e  Grand,  his  poem  of  La  Peinture,  or  his  niclrica]  uansb- 
tion  of  the  fables  of  Facrnus,  than  upon  the  volume  of  f«iiy  talo, 
which  of  all  his  works  is  the  only  one  thai  has  survived  him.    No 
one,  nowadays,  reads  his  esiay  on  behalf  of  modem  ifnus  ancient 
writers,  written    in    answer   to    the    strirtnres  of   Boileau,   ur  f«h 
interested  in  the  once  absorbing  controversy  that  prompted  iu 
composition;  but  who  has  not  heard  of  the  more  or  less  faocillll 
'creations  of  Penauh's  fairy  tales,  those   heroes  of  the  miraoy, 
Riquct  with  the  Tuft,  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  or  Blue-Beard  ?    Many  of 
Perrault's  stories  came  brand-new  front  his  imaginative  bnin,  bat 
others,  such  as  Peau  d'Ane  and  Blue-Beard,  were  basied  on  populir 
legends  already  wid<;iy  di!)!>cimnatcd  at   the   Linie  be  wrote,  sod 
partially  founded  upon  fact- 
It  has  more  than  once  been  asked  what  truth   there  it  lo  tte 
MOT)'  of  Blue-Beard.      In  England  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
identify  our  Henry  VIII.  with  PcrraHlt's  hero,  and  there  Is  oncnliff 
theory  that  he  was  a  Turk.     More  than  once,  also,  the  stxantl 
and  loathsome  story  of  Clllcs  de  1-ivftI,  Sire  de  Rait,   Manbal  rf 
France,  and  Lieutenant-Ccneral  of  Brittany,  the  comjinnion  in  irai 
of  Joan  of   Arc,  Dunols,  Xaintrailles,  and  Richemont,  has  beoi 
kquotcd  wnLli  the  view  of  showing  that  his  evil  doings  gave  rise  toifcc 
Slue- Beard  legend.    True  enough,  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  nfOf 
that  his  long  beard  of  swallow-tail  form  was  bluish-black  in  tint,  tfld 
that  the  surname  of  Blue- Beard  was  given  him  bj-  the  Bretons  noai% 
whom  he  lived ;  still,  not  a  ungle  particular  of  his  career  tallies  «iA 
the  poi-ular  nursery  story.     He  might  be  more  rightfully  amr'arri 
to  the  fabuloui  French  Croguemitaine,  for  his  victims  were  nc: 
»-]'v«— h^  bad  bxii  '^Hf,  Cithrrinr  deThoiiars.  frcm  ^hcm  fce'^ 
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apart — but  the  children  oi*  the  peasantry  and  lown&fulk,  who  dweh 
around  his  many  castles,  whither  the  poor  little  innocents  were  attracted 
by  promises  or  presents.  Once  the  drawbridge  raised  behind  them, 
they  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  outside  world.  VVhcn  Gilles  was 
eventuaDy  brought  to  justice,  after  having  carried  on  his  atrocious 
practices  with  impunity  for  eight  years,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
compute  the  number  of  his  victims,  for  after  having;  strangled  or 
decapiuted  them  he  caused  the  bodies  to  be  burnt  On  the  36ih 
October,  1440,  tlie  miscreant  was  hanged  on  the  pr<^  de  Biesse, 
just  outside  Nantes,  and  when  hi3  body  had  been  slightly  scorched 
by  a  fire  lighted  under  the  gibbet,  it  was  placed  in  a  coffin  and 
conveyed  to  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  where  with  great  pomp 
were  celebrated  "  the  obsequies  and  funeral  of  most  high,  most 
powerfiil,  and  most  redoubtable  lord,  Oillcs  dc  l^val,  Slie  of  Raiz, 
in  his  lifetime  chamberlain  of  King  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  Marshal 
of  France" 

In  the  story  of  Gilles'  career  we  look  in  vain  for  some  mention 
'^  the  mysterious  room  where  he  kept  the  corpses  of  his  murdered 
wives,  of  the  magic  key  with  the  stain  which  would  not  wash  off,  or 
of  the  charming  and  popular  dialogue:  between  the  poor  wife  and 
Sister  Anne  whilst  Blue>Beanl  is  sharpening  his  formidable  sword, 
There  is,  however,  a  far  more  ancient  Breton  tradition  which  tallies 
in  some  remarkable  particulars  with  Perrault's  famous  story.  Indeed, 
it  seems  evidem  that  the  favourite  nursery  romance  was  founded 
upon  this  half-forgotten  legend,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
sixth  centur>'  of  our  era, 

Talcing  iu  source  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  near  the  squalid  little 
hamlet  of  Querien,  in  a  wild  country,  literally  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  with  stretches  of  marshland  intervening  between  lofty  hills 
decked  witli  flowering  gorse  and  littered  all  over  witli  great  blocks 
of  granite,  the  trout-abounding  river  Blavet  flows  southwards  into 
the  department  of  Morbihan.  Here,  on  the  one  side  rise  rocky 
barren  hills  with  just  an  occasional  tuft  of  furec  or  broom  growing 
among  the  gtanite  boulders,  whilst  on  the  other  bank  extend  furrowed 
slopes  pUnted  with  buckwheat  and  colza,  and  with  many  an  inter* 
vening  patch  of  underwood,  crowned  by  a  clump  of  beech  trees  or 
fringed  mth  pines.  At  the  foot  of  the  slopes  lie  verdant  pasture 
lands,  through  which,  with  poplars,  pollards,  and  bushes  clustering 
on  its  margin,  the  river  flows,  now  slowly  and  now  swiftly,  forming 
miniature  whirlpools  with  leaping  foam  as  it  escapes  through  the 
frequent  locks.  Behind  the  apple  trees  which  dot  a  neighbouring 
hill  the  thatch  roof  of  some  homestead  may  be  descried  ;  beyond, 
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ill  Uie  midst  or  the  shady  woods,  rise  qiujnt  grejr  rodu,  nc 
grown  virii  moss  or  creeping  plants,  and  now  deck  cd  round  at 
with  rosy  eglantine  or  holly  biishcs  rich   in   coral  berriei.     Tfeie' 
rushes  bend  to  the  breeze  around  the  jMioU  of  deep  blue  water  |g 
which  asunbeam  dances  ;whilsi,  after coursiogthrough the inesd< 
the  rivulets  ^leani    fur  a  while  aiiiid    ferns,  heather,  and  trailid 
periwinkleif,  and  then  leap  onward  in  tiny  cavadcs,  in  which 
passing  birds  quench  their  tl^irst  and  dip  their  wings.     There  il 
dearth  of  melody  in  the  .surrounding  groves  and  thickets, 
linnet,  thrush,  and  nightingale  j>our  forth  their  joyous  song. 

Beyond  the  abbey  of  tion-Repos,  devastated  by  ihe  icoDod&jtt 
of  the  Revolution,  the  river  flows  Uirough  the  rumantic  foiesi  of 
Qui£n<k:an,  with  vast  overhanging  rocks  that  Ibrcaten  to  topple  ovB 
and  impede  its  progress,  dominating  dihcr  bank.  To  yonder  inyftt- 
rious  gorge,  so  dark  and  gloomy,  tradition  has  assigned  the  narae  of 
Stang-en-iiiuern,  or  Valley  of  Hell.  Here,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
■  dolmen  of  C!L*gu^rec,  and  in  the  tangled  underwood  around,  once 
lived  the  Foulpiquels,  Comandons,  or  Comicanets — those  dfioe 
(Qnfrhti  of  the  German  Bergniannlein  and  Scottish  Brownies.  In 
truth,  we  are  in  fairy-land ;  some  Breton  Oberon,  jicrchance,  oaee 
held  his  court  in  an  adjacent  glade  ;  the  stmnge  misshapen  rocb 
that  rise  every  now  and  then  among  the  trees  affect  the  aapert  of 
grim  gianis  or  ogres  ;  possibly  this  was  the  very  forest  where  "  Peik 
Poucet  "  arid  his  irilH;  of  brothers  were  purposely  "  loiii  "  ;  and  2, 
indeed,  we  have  reached  the  fairy  realm  of  fantasy,  wliy  doI  iBofc 
around  and  try  to  discover  Blue-Beard's  famous  castle? 

The  quest  need  nol  be  a  long  one.  At  the  point  where  thf 
Blavet  changes  its  eastern  for  a  southern  course,  nigh  to  the  loeka* 
Gueri^dan,  it  washes  the  base  of  a  conspicuous  barren  pramootHj-, 
ttiesummit  of  which,  girt  round  with  the  dl'^r/V  of  a  stone  forttficaticB. 
ifl  bright  with  pink  and  jpurple  heather,  offering  a  lively  contiasl  to 
iIjc  green  foliage  of  the  trees  at  the  margin  of  the  stream.  TI« 
steq>  height  bears  the  name  of  Cistel  Finans,  and  tradiuoo  lefc 
us  that  in  the  sixth  century  Blue-Beard's  stronghold  crowned  o 
summit 

Befoa-  I  relate  who  BIue-Beaid  was,  il  is  as  well  to  allude  to 
some  events  which  occurred  previous  to  his  day  ;  they  will  help » 
explain  the  storj*  of  liis  crimes. 

-According  to  traditions  bunded  down  to  ua  by  ibe  naubA 
chroniclers  of  Brittany,  the  Breton  kingdom  of  CoraoudDe  ■> 
founded  by  Grallon  Meur,  or  Gnillon  the  Great,  a  prince  of  Brim 
rbcv  emigrating  Irom  his  island  home  to  Amiorica,  founded  oadr 
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jultii^  headJand  bounding  the  bay  of  Doiiarntajcz  on  the  south,  the 

iainous  city  of  Is,  whence  some  say  thai  the  French  capital  derived 

H^  nunc  (Par-is).    Ii  was  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean  by  a 

^uimiidabte  dyke,  and  provided  with  hiclis,  regulaiing  the  passage  of 

the  waters,  and  opened  by  means  of  a  silver  key,  which  King  Gndlon 

HAnvariably  wore  around  his  ucck.     The  Princess  Ah^s,  his  daughter, 

^Miaving   deprived  him  of  his  authoritj-,  and   of  the  silver  key,    its 

sjinbol,  opened  the  locks  and  allowed  the  waters  to  sweep  over  the 

splendid  city.    Grallon,  warned  in  lime,  mounted  on  horseback,  and, 

still  de&irous  of  saving  his  daughter,  who  was  a  true  foremnner  of  the 

ill-Euned  Marguerite  dc  Bourgogne  of  tlie  Tour  dc  Neslcs,  took  her 

H^>  behind  him  and  tied.     'I'hc  waters  were  gaining  upon  tlicra,  when 

™4  mysterious  voice  exclaimed,  "  Grallon,  if  ihou  dost  not  wish  to 

perish,  cast  off  the  demon  behind  thee  ; "  whereupon  the  hands  of 

h»?s,  suddenly  becoming    numbed,  loosed    llicir  hold  around  her 

Uier's  waist,  and  she  fell  backwards  into  the  surging  waves  and  was 

drowned.    Thie  king  reached  Quimpcr  in  safety,  and  made  it  the 

capital  of  his  dominions,  and  to-day  they  show  you  his  statue  between 

the  twin   towers  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Corentin,  where  he  sits  on 

horseback  in  all  ihc  pomp  of  sovereignty — the  crown  upon  his  head, 

the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  the  mande  of  royally  cast  around  bis 

shouldeni. 

The  depraved  Princess  Ah^s  is  credited  with  having  beautified, 

and  she  certainly  gave  her  name  to,  the  ancient  town  of  Carhaix 

(Kcr-Ahes),  which  rises,  rich  iu   old,  high-peaked,  giblcd  houses, 

quaintly  ornamented,  midway  nn  the  road  from  Lorient  to  Roscoflf, 

where   "  bonnie  Prince  Charlie,'"  sadly  downcast,  landed  after  the 

battle  of  Culloden.     Now,  in  a.u.  520,  wc  are  told  that  Carhaix  was 

wrested  from  the  king»h>ra  or,  as  it  had  become,  earldom  (corotu*)  of 

Coraouaille  by  a  ceruin  l-iiiaos  or  Comorrc,  a  bandit  of  the  wor&l 

description,  as  his  deeds  will  suffice  to  sliow.     He  is  styled  Count  ol 

Pober  and  Count  of  Comouafltc,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 

usurper  rather  than  a  descendant  of  King  Grallon,  diougb,  as  the 

latter  had  such  a  vicious  daughter,  our  hero  aught  well  have  belonged 

10  the  sarue  family.     His  limes  were  limes  of  strife  and  turmoil     In 

'Britain,   swarming  arotind    '*  the  Dragon  of  the  Great  Pendragon- 

rfiip,"    King  ArUiur's  knights  bravely  resisted  the  progress  of  die 

Saxon    invaders.       In  Gaul,    each  day  the  P'ranks  extended  their 

•^lominioB;  and  whilst  in  every  direction  some  chieftain  or  another 

was  carving  out  for  himself  a  kingdom  with  his  sword,  no  wonder 

that  Cotnoue  should  seek  to  do  the  same.    One  of  his  eariicst 

exploits  seems  to  have  been  the  sciziue  of  Carhaix.     Here  lived  bis 
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son,  one  Tremeur  by  name,  wlio  was  canonized  after  his  death,  and 
the  chief  incidents  in  whose  life  are  depicted  in  a  series  of  sculptured 
groups  adorning  the  church  door  of  the  locality.  Id  one  of  these  he 
is  shown  holding  his  head  on  his  hands,  for  Cohuktc  the  Cuncd, 
our  Breton  Blue-Beard,  not  merely  put  his  wires  to  death,  bat 
decapitated  his  sons  as  well  On  the  death  uf  King  Riwal — a  Britisli 
chiefuin,  who,  defeated  by  ihe  Saxon^i,  landed  in  Annorica  io  513, 
and  established  m  what  is  nowadays  the  department  of  Ille-et-Viluac, 
lUe  ^o-called  kingdom  of  l)omnon<fc,  under  the  suzerainty  of  thf 
Merovingian  monarchs — Comorre  dispossessed  the  young  Priaw 
Judual,  Riwal's  son,  of  his  crown,  and  rompclled  him  to  inke  refiigr 
at  the  court  of  King  Childebert  of  HariR.  The  territory  of  Domnon^ 
was  ravaged  (ar  and  wide,  and  throughout  tlie  length  and  breadth  of 
Brittany  the  name  of  Comorre  sufliced  to  inspire  fright  and  honor.  ; 

He  had  married  four  wives,  and  each  of  them  had  mystenou^} 
disappeared  (it  being  rumoured  that  they  had  been  murdered  on 
becoming  etueinte),  when  his  fancy  led  him  to  ask  the  hud  of 
Triphyne,  daughter  of  Count  Gu^rok  of  Vannes,  an  independeBt 
chieftjun,  the  father  probably  of  tlie  Canao,  who,  having  suocourtd 
Chramnie,  the  rcI>cllious  son  of  Clothaire  I.,  fell  fighliog  on  I»i* 
behalf  in  the  great  battle  described  by  Cregory  of  Tours,  and  whoaf 
dominion*;  were  annexed  by  ihc  Merovingian  king,  Conionr  knei 
well  enough  that  his  vices  and  cruelly  inspired  more  horror  tho 
afTection,  and  tu  gam  the  hand  ofTripliyiic  he  resorted  to  an  anJ>I 
slralageni,  He  called  to  his  court  Gildas  the  Wise,  Abbot  of  Rhuji. 
whose  rcput;itiun  fur  sanctity  had  spre:td  through  Brittany. 

'I'his  Gildas  plays  so  important  a  rdle  in  our  slor)-.  that  1  must  itf 
you  who  he  was.  He  was  the  son  of  Caw,  prince  of  the  Strathdoj^l 
Britons,  and  English  chronidcni  say  that  he  died  in  570  oodw 
buried  ai  Glastonbury,  in  the  same  monastery  as  his  coniempocity, 
Arthur  the  blameless  king.  But  at  the  abbey  church  of  IUiu]n,<> 
Brituny,  his  skull  and  one  of  his  arm-bones  are  to  this  day  kept  n 
relics,  whilst  his  tomb  still  stands  behind  the  choir.  Saint  Gikb' 
(for  he  was  canonised  after  his  death)  has  been  styled  the  Jctenb 
of  Britain.  In  his  HiUoria  Ca/amitatum  or  QuariUa  Ht  Exati 
Britannia  he  is  remarkably  bitter  against  his  fellow -couotryiDai 
whose  depravity  he  deplores,  and  he  regards  the  Saxon  InrasiaB  o 
the  retributive  vengeance  of  heaven.  It  is  uncertain  in  wbn  pw* 
year  he  landed  in  Brittany  and  built  the  abbey  bearing  his  nV^ 
which  overlooks  the  famous  bay  of  Quiberon,  and  when,  sizt^ 
turies  later,  the  renowned  AbeJard  was  abbot;  still,  at  the  cpoch>^ 
Comorre  flourished,  his  repuution  for  holiness  was  well  1  iiiblJAnl 
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St.  Giidas  repaired  to  Coroorre's  court  in  hopes  of  converting  this 
[favcDous  wolf  into  a  meek  lamb.  The  prince  received  him  cour- 
Iteously,  and  commissioned  him  to  propose  to  the  Court  of  Vannes 
on  his  behalf  a  durable  peace  and  friendly  alliance,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  pro- 
mised  to  treat  vtth  kindness,  honour,  and  cordial  affection.  The 
Abbot  being  dedioiis  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis3s.trous  wars  which 
desolated  Brittany,  pleaded  the  cause  of  Comurre  to  Count  Guerok 
and  his  daughter  so  succcssfiilly  thai,  in  spite  of  their  repugnanc*, 
they  accepted  the  Count  of  Comouaille's  propositions,  on  the  express 
condition,  however,  thai  if  one  day  he  lost  his  affection  for  Triphyne 
he  should  send  htir  back  to  her  parents  without  ilVircating  her.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Vannes  with  great  pomp,  but  shortly  after- 
wards Triphyne  perceived  a  change  in  her  husband's  manner.  9hc 
became  sei2ed  with  a  sudden  fright,  .ind  cxrly  one  morning,  mounting 

fher  palfrey,  fled  from  Castcf-Finans,  where  she  lived,  towards  Vannes, 
her  father's  home,  Comorre  soon  discovered  her  absence,  and 
folloK'ed  in  hot  pursuit.  Perceiving  his  coming,  Triphyne  dis- 
mounted from  her  horse  and  sought  a  retreat  in  a  neighbouring 
thiiiket,  where  her  husband  seized  hold  of  her,  and,  dragging  her 
out  upon  the  road,  cut  oflf  her  head  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  great 

•sword. 
Whilst  tlic  murderer  was  quietly  riding  home  again,  a  servant 
who  had  accompanied  Triphyne  without  daring  to  defend  her,  arrived 
at  Count  Gucfrok's  castle  at  Vannes.     The  father,  with  his  giianls, 
lUrted  off  to  his  daughter's  assistance,  but  arrived  too  late  to  save 
ber.     Still,  the  head  and  body  of  the  countess  were  recovered  and 
placed  upon  a  funeral  couch  in  the  great  hall  of  the  ChStcau  de  1* 
Mottc,  where,  sending  for  St.  r;i!da.%  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
^vcn  Triphyne's  hand  to  Comorre,  GuAok  asked  him  if  that  was 
bow  it  had  been  agreed  he  should  receive  his  cherished  daughter,  the 
child  of  his  heart,  back  from  the  hands  of  her  husband  ?  The  reproach 
fiOed  Giidas  with  emotion  ;  kneeling  beside  the  dec apitstcd  body,  he 
prayed  with  all  the  people  present  to  Ilim  who  restored  Lazarus  to 
life,  and  then  rising,  he  placed  Triphj-ne's  head  upon  her  neck  and 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Triphyne,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  command  thee  to  rise  and  to  tell 
nte  m-hcre  thou  hast  been  !  '     The  countess  rose,  and  before  all  the 
crowd  of  people  she  declared  that  the  angels  were  carrying  her  to 
paradise,  to  place  her  among  the  saints,  when  the  words  of  St.  Giidas 

^-  had  called  her  soul  back  to  earth. 

H        This  is  the  tstorj'  as  told  by  the  monkish  chronicler  of  Morlaix 
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rt  le  Gnmd  \  bul  not  rnatiy  yean  ago  ttie  workmen  Kpairing 
]t  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas  dc  Dieii7-Y>  south  of  Napo1< 

[•Vjllc,  discovered  a  series  of  quaint  frescoes,  which  competent  auti 

[litics  declirc  dale  from  the  thirteenth  century.    Thcs^  picture 

ll^end  of  Sainle  Triphyne  fat  more  in  accordance  with  Peirault's 

[ianjous  story.  The  iint  subject  tit  the  marriage  of  Coinorrc,  whoK 
fceard  is  of  a  bluish  black,  with  Triphjaie  .it  Vanncs.  Next  the 
husband  is  lihown,  starting  on  some  warltke  expedition,  and  handing 
to  his  wife  a  little  key.  Then  comes  the  mysterious  ch-imbcr,  the 
door  of  which  is  opL-ii,  whilst  against  the  wall  hang  the  bo<lics  nf 

iComorre's  murdered  wives,  who  in  this  instance  are  seven  in  number. 
The  terrible  interrogatory  follows  :  Triphyne  is  on  her  knees, 
sister  Anne,  looking  out  of  the  window  <iowr  the  road,  declares 
there  is  nothing  in  view.      In   the  last  subject,  however,  w; 
Comorre  is  passing  a  rope  round  Triphyne's  neck,  her  brothers 

[seen  approaching,  accompanied  by  Saint  Gildas  in  his  abbot's  dress, 
and  ready  to  nin  their  swords  througli  the  body  of  the  would-be 
murderer.    These  frescoes  were  painted  300  years  ago  or  mt 

Hwforc  Albert  le  Grand  wrote  his  "  Lives  of  the  Breton  SaintaL" 
Tiis  arxount  of  the  alTair,  he  was  mainly  desirous  of  exjutiating 
the  miracle  performed  by  Saint  Giidas,  and  on  the  virtue  and 
□ess  of  Triphyne,  who,  being  canoni&ed  afier  her  deatli,  has  becoint 
the  patron  saint  of  more  than   one  Breton  village.     Tlic  raystebotu 

[jdianibcr.  Uie  silver  key,  the  pathetic  dialogue  with  Sister  Anne,  wen 
uls  which  did  not  affect  our  monkish  chronicler's  subject,  hi 
ihably,  his  silence  concerning  them. 
You  may  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  what  became  of 
after  thiK  singular  adventure.  According  to  an  old  traditinn, 
holy  Abbot  of  Rbuys  having  vainly  demanded  admission  into  C 
Finans,  the  drawbridge  of  which  w.ts  raised  at  his  approach,  look  up 
a  handful  of  dust  and  threw  it  against  the  walls,  which  siiddenlj 
crumhled  to  pieces.  Comorre  was  not,  however,  buried  beneath  (Ik 
ruined  battlements  as  might  be  supposed.  Altliough  badly  mnitHlcd, 
he  succeeded  in  making  good  his  csca]}c  to  another  castle  br 
possessed  near  Pt-derncc,  where,  undaunted  by  the  wanting  ol 
heaven,  he  continued  his  career  of  crima  A  solemn  council  of 
bishops  accordingly  assembled  on  the  Menez-Brtf,an  isolated  conical 
moimtain  not  far  from  Ouingainp,  on  whose  summit  Guin  Clan^tke 
prophetic  bard,  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  is  nowadays  rrawoel 

by  a  chapel  dedicated  lo  St.  Hervi^,  whither  people  afflicted  TiA 
headaches  resort  in  solemn  pilgrimage.     St  Hervd  presided  or«  (l< 

/^thcring  of  bishops  convened  to  punish  the  tyrant,  who  havii^  ben 
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solemnly  .anathematised,  was  seized  with  a  terrible  malady  and  died; 
his  soul,  it  is  said,  being  borne  to  hell  in  a  stream'of  blood  \  Prob- 
ably because  St  Herv^  is  the  patron  of  shepherds,  and  the  guardian 
of  sheepfolds  against  the  attacks  of  wolves,  some  say  that  Comorre 
still  wanders  at  night-time  around  the  Menez  Brd  or  in  the  glades  of 
the  Forest  of  Qu^n^can,  in  the  form  of  a  giant  wolf,  who  can  only 
be  overcome  by  a  stab  with  a  knife  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  I 
should  mention,  however,  that  there  is  a  totally  different  account  of 
our  hero's  death.  With  the  assistance  of  St.  Samson  of  Dol,  Judual, 
the  imnce  of  DomnoD^e,whom  he  had  dispossessed  of  his  dominions, 
raised  a  large  army,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  in  554,  near  the 
Abbaye  du  Relecq,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Morlaix,  Comorre 
the  Tyrant  and  the  Cursed  lost  both  his  life  and  his  throne.  They  still 
show  you  between  the  abbey  and  the  heights  of  Arez  a  spot  known  as 
Branc-HaUec  or  the  Willow-Bough,  where  he  is  said  to  have  expired ; 
and  not  many  years  ago,  a  large  schistous  stone  was  pointed  out  as 
covering  the  remains  of  the  miscreant,  who,  if  the  mediaeval  frescoes 
of  St  Nicholas  de  Bieuzy  are  to  be  trusted,  was  undoubtedly  the 
oiiginal  Blue- Beard 
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I  SAT  next  a  four-yeai-old  at  the  aftemoon  peifonaance  of  tbt 
pantomime  at  Drury  lane  llie  other  night,  and  never,  since  I  «» 
a  child  myself,  have  I  been  so  delighted  with  any  dramatic  Bpcctadf 
I  have  hitherto  been  rather  disappointed  with  my  child  companiom  , 
they  have  cither  been  so  timid  as  to  hnvc  been  tcnified  with  the 
appearance  of  the  demons,  and  have  shrunk  from  every  strolte  of  Ac 
big  drum,  or  they  have  known  a  great  deal  too  much ;  have  assund 
mc  that  the  whole  affair  was  onty  piay-acting,  and  even  expressed  m 
audacious  desire  to  go  behind  the  scenes.  But  my  h'Ule  friend  of 
the  other  day  was  one  lo  go  to  the  play  with  indeed.  It  »-as  not  the 
theatre  he  was  visiting  at  all,  Inil  another  world  from  this  work-a-tUy 
one  altogether — and  in  his  judgment  a  far  brighter  one.  When  ihc 
spangled  band  of  ballet-dancers  came  on,  in  their  Valley  of  Liln. 
he  whispered  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  tasted  for  the  ftnA  time  of 
Ihe  Tree  of  Knowledge, "  N^mr  I  know  what  Fairyland  is."  I  notkrf 
that  his  little  hand*  were  a  little  damp.  "  Ye«,"  he  said,  "  tfiey*t 
soft  and  wet  because  T  like  it  so  much."  Onty  once,  when  thegiui 
came  in,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  into  the  second  row  (where 
his  mamma  was  silting).  "  Mc  not  like  {<;innt3  quite  so  ull  at  thtf.' 
he  said.  But  with  that  exception,  never  in  the  whole  course  of  ibt 
existence  have  I  seen  a  human  crcatute  for  two  hours  enjoy  wi 
unmixed  happiness.  The  crowd  in  Ihe  harlequinade  was  as  wbJ 
extremely  disorderly,  and  I  heard  him  whisper  a«  if  to  rttssen 
hinuself,  "  t  am  glad  there  is  a  policenun." 

I  have  sat  in  a  stall,  and  even  in  ihe  sweet  seclusion  of  a  print 
box,  next  to  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  but  never  have  I  had  so  dellBb'- 
ful  a  companion  as  thai  foiir-ycar-old.  If  any  genllemaD  in  wiBi*' 
a  new  sensation — that  of  giving  the  extreme  oi  happiness  to  a  Mlo*' 
creature— wilt  apply  to  me  for  the  little  fellow's  address,  I  am  alaa' 
certain  (in  spile  of  there  being  no  previous  acquaintance  bctvetf 
them)  that  he  will  go  with  him  on  a  similar  expedition.  On  hisof* 
home  from  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  it  was  confidently  made  kw"* 
to  him  that  the  same  performance  would  be  repeated  that  itij 
evening.      He  folded  his  Uttle  hands  most  fervently,  and  pn^ 


"Oh,  do  let  us  go  again  to-night,  Mamma."  It  is  of  course  impos- 
mTjIc  to  conceive  the  condition  of  mind  of  that  human  creature  who 
wishes  to  see  the  same  pantomime  twice  in  one  day  ;  but  it  surely 
suggests  3  state  of  innocence  beyond  the  dreams  ofopdmism  1  The 
question,  however,  which  makes  this  little  experience  of  some 
importance  is  why  in  a  performance  intended  for  children,  and  other- 
ft-isc  unexceptionable,  music-hall  songs  in  praise  of  drink  should  be 
inirfKluced  ;  their  vulgarities  I  need  not  say  were  to  my  young  friend 
fortimately  without  meaning,  and  slipped  like  water  off  the  little 
duck's  hack  :  but  why  should  they  be  permitted?  It  is  bad  enough 
that  such  plays  as  the  "  i'ink  Dominoes  "  should  pollute  the  dramatic 
atmosphere  for  "giown-ups"  (as  my  little  companion  calls  them), 
but  that  allusion  to  any  other  spirits  save  those  of  air  and  water 
should  be  imported  from  "  halls  by  the  sea "  into  a  Christmas 
pantomime  is  to  my  mind  intolerable. 


T  N  spite  of  the  Laureate's  preference  for  war — 

Loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 
.  War  with  a  tli«usaiid  balilc!*,  and  shaking  a  hunHred  Ihmnes — 


I 


over  a  slothful  and  dislionouring  peace,  the  fact  remains  that  war, 

•  however  imperious  and  inevitable  may  be  the  necessity,  is  an  all  but 
unredeemed  evil.  At  the  present  moment,  Englishmen  arc  awaking 
lo  a  sense  of  the  kind  of  ills  of  which  it  is  productive.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  they  arc  turning  to 
records  of  pestilence,  and  debating  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
sjrstem  of  ciuaraniine  that  shall  keep  from  theit  doors  the  plague,  a 
malady  which  was  a  few  years  .igo  supposed  to  possess  no  terrors  for 
B-westem  civibzation.  Not  many  months  ago  I  mentioned  that  the 
servant  of  an  English  officer  had  died  at  Dover  of  what  medical  men 
pronounced  to  be  the  plague.  His  garments  and  evctyiliitig  that 
could  convey  infection  were  burned,  and  tlie  disease  did  not  extend 
further.  It  will  not  do  lo  count,  however,  upon  similar  good  fortune 
in  the  future.  If  once  a  foreign  ship  should  bring  the  black -death  in 
our  midst,  and  disembark  its  cj-cw  among  the  seething  population 
ftround  the  docks,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  consequences 
might  not  follow,  even  though  the  opinions  of  some  medical  men  ■ 
should  prove  to  be  true,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  English  cities 
should  prohibit  the  malady  receiving  again  such  development  as  our 
annals  record.  It  is  impossible  to  make  that  class  ol  llie  population 
which  b  .ilways  on  the  verge  of  starvation  abandon,  in  the  intcrcilii 
of  health,  its  desires  of  acquisition,  and  submit  lo  the  dcsinictton  ^\ 

^  -■ 
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property  which  is  likely  to  convey  coniagton.  Not  many  y 
virulent  disease  attacked  the  inmales  of  a  few  wretched  hovels 
fringe  of  a  popuUr  watering  place.  With  more  promptness  of  actioD 
than  ordinarily  characlcrises  local  boards,  the  municii>al  outbofitin 
removed  the  whole  of  the  residents  in  the  tenements  in  questkm,  and 
ordered  the  destrurtinti  of  Ihe  rontcnls  of  the  houses.  SonM  mod 
uf  ihe  contemplated  action  got  abroad,  and  the  poorer  inhabitant?  oT 
llic  town  flocked  to  Ihc  sjwjt  and  Uorc  away  everything  {Kinalilc 
leaving  nothint;  for  the  aullioritics  to  consume.  The  natural  conse- 
quences followed,  and  the  disease  manifested  iUcU'  al  once  in  a  yK>n 
of  places  in  a  town  previouslyfrce  from  the  "scourge,  except  at  iJic 
outlying  spot  indicated. 


IN  his  Qew  volume  called  " Patchwork."  Mr.  Frederick  Locker 
collected  more  good  stories  than  can  be  found  in  any  siiiibt 
work  of  anything  like  the  same  dimensions.  They  are,of  course,o)di 
but  the  same,  I  fear,  may  be  said  of  almost  every  story  that  is  told 
Two  seem  to  me  worthy  of  being  set  before  my  readers.  Hereb 
one:  "A  digniuiry  of  the  (Ireck  Church  ventured  to  alter  the  form 
of  his  ritiial,  and  the  historian  who  describes  this  event  grareljr 
remarks  :  'And  his  cungregatiorL,  justly  incensed,  tore  their  hishop 
to  pieces.'  "  In  England,  under  kindred  aggravations,  we  have  not 
as  yet  proceeded  to  similar  exlrcmittcs.  Our  parishioners  ha«  m 
yet  shown  themselves  like  the  Clarissa  celebrated  by  Pope,  whoK 

Nuure,  inorlnalely  mild, 
T«  malir  A  wuh,  K-ould  Imrdly  itew  a  cblld. 

and  hnve  stopped  short  at  vestments  without  immolaiing  the  pties&l 

I  don't  know  the  authority  for  the  second  story,  wliich,  in 
Hon  to  other  merits,  lins  the  merit  of  brevity — '*  In  setting  the  im 
commandmunts  to  music,  Haydn,  the  com[)oser,  with  gnni  hucDoar. 
stole  a  melody  for  the  eighth,'' 

ACORRESPONDFNT  asks  mc  to  reconsidtr  my  crilictsm 
Gentleman's  Mc^asine  for  Januar>-  1879)  of  the  ustial 
liuition  of  the  lines — 

Anil  [hoii  nrl  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 
An  i^  (he  rihhcvl  Mii-«inil, 

on  the  ground  that  the  epithet  "  ribbed  "  is  correctly  aiisocijUed  wA 

the  words  "long  and  lank."      "The  three  epithets  t<^ther,"  vp 

my  correspondent,  "convey  a  complete  [liclurc  to  any  one  who  ha* 

noticed  the  curious  lang  nanwu  ^rciva  nbs  of  sand  left  by  the  tide 


i^^ 


sand  rifj 


lien  it  has  retreated  gentiy  from  ihc  shore,  giving  almost  a  WME*^ 
Hon  of  some  long  lank  skeleton,  barely  covered  by  the  brown  sand. 
If  the  literal  meaning  nf  the  words  r.innoi  be  pressed,  their  poetical 
power  may  be  fell  by  those  to  whoni  the  iippearonce  of  the  '  ribbcrl 
sea>5and '  is  familiar."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poetical  power  of  the 
simile  resides  in  its  Irutli  as  I  think  it  iiiubt  urigiDuUy  liave  been 
written.  I  feel,  with  my  correspondent,  the  force  and  bcauly  of  Ihe 
epithet  "ribbed,"  as  applied  to  sea-sand.  The  comparison  of  the 
sand  ridges,  nr  wave-marks,  to  ribs,  is  as  perfect  as  Tennyson's  com- 
rtson  in  tlie  IJyUs,  where  he  speaks  tjf 

anns,  on  which  ih'C  suiniling  musics  sloped 
As  slopes  B  viM  brook  d'ci  x  little  iitoDC. 
Ruanijig  too  vchemeatl)'  lo  break  upon  it. 

again,  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  mariner's  brown  skin  to 
the  colour  of  ribbed  sand  is  admiraljlc,  because  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  'sand  which  Is  _evcr  seett  ribbed,  and 
the  tint  of  that  sand,  when  moist,  is  singularly  like  that  of  a  sailor's 
tanned  skin.  But  I  cannot  admit  thai  ribbed  sea-sand,  or  any  other 
sand,  can  correctly  or  poetically  bs  called  long  or  lank.  The  word 
"  lank,"  let  mc  remark,  docs  not  mean  narrow  or  thin,  but  loo&e — 
describing  the  flesh  of  one  who  is  much  emaciated  ;  now,  sand-nbs 
are  singuLirly  compact  boih  lo  the  touch  and  in  appearance. 
Apart  from  this,  it  will  be  noiictd  that,  in  trying  to  defend  the  ordi- 
nary punctuation,  my  corrosprmdenl  has  been  led — I  may  almost  say 
has  been  obliged — to  seek  for  lenyih  and  narrowness  in  sea-sand  in 
tm>  distinct  and  incongraons  ways,  finding  these  qnaJities  first  in  the 
rib«  them.'jelvcs,  and  then 'in  the  skelclon  to  which  the  ribs  are  sup- 
posed to  belong.  I  venture  to  a.iscrt  thai  so  tntc  a  poet  as  Words- 
worth would  not  have  used  a  metaphor  requiring  so  recondite  an 
explanation.  As  1  hare  punctuated  the  lines,  they  arc  poetical  and 
josl.  We  see  (he  long,  worn  frame  of  ll»e  ancient  mariner;  his  "sea- 
tanned  tint  is  aptly  brought  before  us  ;  and  the  ideas  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  epithet  "ribbed,"  though  not  prominently  obtruded, 
are  sufficiently  suggested.  Rut  with  the  ordinary  punctuation  the 
mind  (if  attentive)  is  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
to  consider  in  what  way  such  epithets  as  long  and  lank  can  be  justly 
applied  to  the  ribbed  se-t-sand.  Even  if  the  mind  could  satisfy  itself 
on  this  point,  the  use  of  similes  so  perplexing  would  involve  an 
offence  against  the  rules  of  art  It  is  true  that 
Pictoribir.  fltquc  poeii* 
Quidhb«t  itudeiufi  .<wmi>«r  futt  n:qtia  patcstas  ; 
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Or*  to  sum  up,  we  may  adopt  Horace's  Trell-known  rule  for  such  i 
Den1<)iie  nil  r^undvis  simpler  dunlaxat  el  uduid. 


The  sanic  correspondent  defends  also  the  common  reading  of 
parallel  passage  which  t  quoted  to  show  how  readily  mistakes  in 
punctuation  n-ould  creep  into  pociical  descriplion*. 


J 


1  snw  my  ralb«r\  face 
Grow  long  sue!  Iiniihl«d  like  Ihr  ri.Mng  moon  ;— 


J 


on  the  ground  that  in  some  dislurbed  conditions  of  the  air  the  moon, 
when  rising.secms  to  be  lenplliened-  "  The  Poet- Laureate,"  he  sajfS, 
"is  a  vcr^-  close  student  of  nature,  and  he  has,  if  I  read  him  arig^l, 
^Tcn  us  in  these  lines  an  apt  if  somewhat  ghastly  simile  of  the 
'long  and  troubled  face.'  Unfortunately  for  (his  defence,  the 
lengthening  which  aSccts  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  riaiig 
is  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  rising  moon  appears  compresed 
vertically, — that  is,  broadened  horiirontally, — and  thus  has  a  shape 
which,  if  comparable  to  that  of  a  face  at  all,  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  Prince's  grim  father,  but  rather  to  the 
,     .    ,     viuKe  all  ngrin  as  at  a  wake 

of  mighty  Arac,  as 

Here  and  everywhere 
He  rode  the  mcllay,  laid  of  ihe  rineing  tiiti. 

THE  stewards  of  most  clubs  take  a  good  deal  upon  themsdvo, 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  been  interpreters  betwcco 
the  members  and  the  ihef  i/e  cuisine.  The  other  day  a  gnaJ 
dinner  was  given  at  the  M^iherium,  and  the  host  sent  the  vtc 
rooming  for  the  cook  to  compliment  him  on  his  skill-  "  Evefythiii 
was  excellent,"  said  he,  "  but  dinner  was  a  little  late." 

"Sir,'  said  the  Frenchman,  in  his  native  language,  and  wrtk  i 
profound  bow,  "  it  is  better  that  guests  should  wait  for  the  t&md 
than  the  dinner  for  guests." 

While  the  host  stood  in  amazement  at  this  audacity,  the  stevsxL 
who  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  French  langiuge,  intetpoted: 

"  What  the  cook  says,  sir,  is  that  the  fishmonger  didn't  send  At 
oysters."' 

NOW  that  rheumatism  is  to  be  cured  by  lentiU  or  odeiy. *^ 
that  the  former  nutritious,  if  sedative,  diet  b  wananlrf  » 
make  men  so  mild  and  peaceful  that  a  cessation  of  war  wiB  IdIb' 
tipon  its  general  adoption,  considerable  interest  is  maniftflcd  •  * 
crop  the  mere  name  ot  which  is  scarcely  known  outside 


I 


• 
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circles.  If  such  a  power  is  indeed  inlicrent  in  lentils,  U  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  the  whole  world  should,  as  Comus  deprecates  its 
doiiig. 

In  a  pet  oftenpcnncc  Tccd  oa  pulse. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  idea,  like  many  others  which  hive  taken 

I  hold  oa  men  of  imaginative  temperaments,  is  attributahle  to  similarity 
of  sound.  Pliny  states  that  he  "finds  in  writers  that  the  eating  of 
lentils  uukctli  ineiii  to  be  mild  and  patient,  whereupon  they  bee  called 
Lenti  and  I^nes"  (Natural  Hiatunc,  Holland's  translatiuit,  vol.  L 
p.  569,  ed.  1601),  but  supplies  no  corroboration  from  his  oivn  know- 
ledge. Our  ancestors  who  fed  on  acorns  arc  not  known  10  have 
been  specially  peaceful,  though  the  virtues  of  the  acorn,  like  those  of 

•  oilier  forms  of  mast,  were  to  a  certain  extent  kindred  lo  those  of  lenilU. 
Tltat  nunyfomisof  disease  cnay  be  cured  by  the  substitution  of  a  vege- 
table for  an  animal  diet  is  probable  enough.  Augustus  Cxsar  is  reported 
to  have  been  cured  by  Musa,  his  physician,  by  means  of  lettuce.  "The 
chast  lectuce,  or  the  dvilc  Icctuce,"  Pliny,  through  the  aforesuiil  1  ransla- 
tion,  calls  it.  For  a  reason  why  this  name  was  bestowed  on  lettuce,  he 
refers  his  readers  to  Cxlius  Rhodiginus,  37th  book,  and  last  chapter; 
and  his  advice  is  scisoned  with  so  much  ».ly  humour,  that  Nouie  ot 
his  readers  must  regret  the  dil^cuhies  in  the  ivay  of  acting  upon  it. 

I   DO  not  know  if  anything  especially  urban  or  sylvan  in  ni>'  appear-     ^1 
ance  commends  roe  to  sailors  as  sharing  with  Marines  a  quality     ^^ 
B  of  receptivity  which  predisposes  ihcin  to  spin  for  my  benefu  their  mg&t 
outrageous  yarns.      If  not,  I  throw  out,  from  my  own  observation,  a 
cause  <rf"  discontent  which  may  pcssibly  operate  in  the  army  as  well      ^ 
B  as  in  the  navy.  On  three  separate  occasions  1  have  heard  Englishmen    fl 
^  serving  in  the  na^y  declare  thai,  in  case  of  action,  many  officers     ^ 
would  be  shot  by  their  own  men.    The  reason  advanced  was,  that 
the  men  were  never  addressed  but  as  dogs.    I  do  not  for  one  raumcnt 
believe  that  our  sailors  would  act  in  the  way  indicated,  though   I 
admit    the    language  I  have  personally  heard  addressed    by  naval 

Iotilcers  to  their  men  is  sufficiently  aggravating.  In  llie  hour  of 
combat,  however,  when  Jack's  business  is  to  flog  the  enemy, 
whether  "  Mounsecrs,"  or  "Spanishers,"  or  "  Rooshians,"  I  think  he 
will  warm  to  his  work,  and  be  as  capable  of  surrendering  before 
acCioD  as  of  trying  to  injure,  under  any  provocation  whatever,  one 
wbo  is  fighting  on  his  side.  Still,  is  it  not  wortli  while  tr)mg  to 
lemove  the  discontent  which  springs  from  unnccessar)-  and  most 
irritating  abuse,  levelled,  as  is  too  often  the  caie,  at  good  and  bad 
alike?    I  do  not  want  to  see  mailers  brought  to  quite  such  a  poititas 


J 
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is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Gilbcrl's  clever  burlesque,  "  li.M.S.  Pinafore.^ 
StiU,  as  the  auteUor.ttioii  of  manners  is  one  of  the  first  things  lo 
hoped  from  the  cducatioim)  influences  at  work,  those  of  our  offcos 
who  offend  in  this  respect  mij^ht  do  well  to  remember  that  i  rrfoi- 
tnation  has  the  betit  chance  when  it  L-oinmences  from  above  to  afl 
on  those  below. 


AN  instance  how  mucJi  the  ameliorating  influences  of  educaticA 
are  needed  is  supplied  in  a  story  which  h;is  provoked  khm 
strong  language  during  the  past  month  from  tlic  daily  and  weekfr 
press.  Two  women,  it  seems,  fought,  almost  naked,  in  Dublin  (at 
nearly  an  hour,  in  presence  of  a  ring  of  spectators.  It  maysttflle 
my  readers  to  hear,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  I  witnosed, 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  similar  exhibition  in  a  street  off  the  Ciik- 
doiiian  Koad,  Hlington.  My  attention  vra<j  arrested  by  the  si^  of 
a  crowd  up  a  by-s(rcet.  I  walked  to  the  spot,  and  saw  two  womci^ 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  dealing  blows  like  men.  1  was  r^udoi 
with  much  suspicion,  and,  before  I  could  interfere,  coats  weB 
flung  over  the  girls'  shoulders,  and  ihey  were  marched  ofl^  assvB' 
ably  to  a  more  remote  slum,  into  which  a  passenger  with  a  bbdc 
coat  on  would  scarcely  dare  to  penetrale.  If  the  **mteUigciu 
foreigner  "  had  seen  this  spectacle,  he  niiglit  have  had  something  B 
say  concerning  English  manners.  Tlterc  is  something  to  be  said  astl 
thought  about  such  things  by  those  at  home. 

IN  a  previous  number  of  **  Table  Talk  "  I  described  how  a  bttid 
beggar  used  for  yeais  to  t;land  on  a  bridge  to  Edinbut^ 
I  soliciting  alms  with  the  following  inscription  round  bi^  lut :  *'  Blio^ 
from  my  biilli.  I  have  seen  belter  days;"  and  as  the-self-coouad*'' 
lory  character  of  his  statement  attracted  no  attention  irt  that  tovt^I 
ventured  to  use  itas  an  iihistration  of  the  Scotch  want  of  humour.  A 
curTcspondeni  in  die  Nonb  has  forwarded  the  following  rcfutal)oa<' 
tlic  charge,  and  in  bow  for  he  has  succeeded  1  leave  ray  rcodcD  i«> 
judge  : 

Su, — The  Scotch  Arc  quite  willing  to  humour  llu  idea  ciqirMHd  is  « rW 
Dumlict  uf  Tht  Cfntlemam'i  Ma^am  by  ihc  words  "  tbc  (BOCfm]  olsMsi  ^ 
humwu  in  tlie  Nonh."     In  iliu  niatier  their  pTlndpal  iiniraaw  b  tbc  Lu^<^ 

llogu,  who  teaches  how  tu  become  a  wit ;  and  the  principal  meihod  punactlv^ 
luating  up  ideak  not  words  ;  thus  for  inctnnce— the  inconft'"*!)'  "f  >  nw  '^ 
from  hit  birth  having  mkd  belter  d«yi,  iloes  not  Hriku  ^  Scut  twouuc  in  dP^M* 
the  wurd  "teen"  iund>  Tor  '^eiperienced,"  and  there  i&  no  incvi^nBtJ  ■•  ■ 
blind  lo&n  having  expericntxd  happier  times.  Had  il  hapf>cncd,  ti'jwew,  d" 
ihc  tdind  RiMi  wa*  standing  out  on  a  <lrc(iry  wet  winter  day  with  ht»  Imwl  *' 

taibed  "  I  have  vcen  better  dayo,"  (be  thickest -headed  Sco4  wouKI  haw  bn(M 
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^mky  lIlHitnu  njrnMSiiis  furth<i  l>y  an  nnmlote  ol  th«  Kcv.  Mr.  M.,  wlio 
I  thr  mudirlttoc  la  br  blind.  A  yuany  lady  w.  rallying  him  about  taking  a 
-he  •ul  ui  ■r()l]>  Uut  fac  lifcl  acvc*  seen  the  Ucty  he  would  many  as  yci. 
Mid  tlic  your^  Iflily,  "ami  I  ihink  jv<ii  ticvct  will."  Hoc  the  inoonj^niiiy 
a  btUul  man  tering  w«i  va/eA  lu  ibe  vi-ltidt  nf  <iauhU  f»ifhdrf—}i\T.  M.,  urhoi 
br  md  he  bad  iMrver  Mm  the  lady  hr  vroulil  marry,  did  km  mean  lu  say  ihat  he 
had  mmr  nd  ber,  and  the  JKKing  lady.  In  her  amwcr  thai  lie  probably  nera 
Dovld  MS  tlw  WBOiM  bs  wguM  coany.  meant  to  insinuate  thai  he  could  nem  gvt 
anybody  to  watt)  hin>." 

^^     W.  V.  U.,  astttc  ^mlleiiuii  sigiiA  hiiiuclf,  evidently  lidievcs  that 
^Hi  inituti,  appended  to  tlic  abovu,  are  e<}ual  to  (j.  K  L>. 

^Vr^  EKEKENCKS  to  our  Ulcft  acquUition,  Cy-pnis.  with  the 
Xv  «u:eption  of  those  that  occur  in  Otfiello,  are  not  fivquent  in 
Ei^lish  literaiurc.  Such  as  arc  encountered  arc,  of  course,  soon 
drawn  to  tight.  In  Ford'&  tragi -comedy,  "The  I.over'^  Melan- 
c^oljr,"  the  scene  of  which  ts  hud  at  Fanugosto,  in  Cyprus,  occurs 
AH  anusion  which  lias  not  yet,  I  fon^y,  liven  pul>lidy  nuted.  Ad- 
dreaunB  Menaphon,  who  ha»  lately  returned  ftoiii  travel,  Auetlms, 
dcacnbed  as  cootin  to  the  Prince  of  Cyprus,  says  : 

Thu  little  iaie  uf  Cyjmu  nre  alMiuiMU 

In  fraaier  wondcf^  boita  for  change  nnd  fanuu^ 

Tbaa  any  yi)a  bavc  wen  alwiaU. 

truth  thif  statement  may  hnvc  possessed  in  the  days  when 
first  put  forth,  its  accuracy  ur  its  uptness  will  now  scarcely  be 


THE  dayn  of  the  Ea^nsvilf  Gavtte  vcrsug  the  /nd/ffmimt  have 
bcm  long  left  behind.  Rival  journalists  ax\  one  another's 
thraaci,  and  somnimcit  thcit  uwn.  In  quite  another  fashion  than  of 
aid.  Tlicic  is  no  i^rtal  pUi^ianitm  uf  iJci:i,  for  a  reason  that  would 
inpoiite  to  mention,  but  there  is  a  considerable  conveyance  (in 
iKnsc)  of  telck;nttn<  aAtl  ap|ifnprlalion  thereof  to 
Ami  if  the  "  wi;  **  of  Poll  Street  can  say  any- 
tlung  vnpkauani  of  the  **  we  "  of  Kettle  Street,  csiKciolly  with  regard 
to  the  ftale  of  oar  ctrculation,  it  is  said. 

Id  dugow,  recently,  tlicrv   was   an  example  of  this  which  not 

ly  exhibits  pleasant  professional  feeling,  but  even  genius,  so  very 

was  the  mode  of  annoyance.     One  paper  advertised  that  at 

.  certain  newt-sbop  "  nine  luni  "  of  a  rival  jounuJ,  "  about  396,000 

copic*,"  were  for  sale  as  '*  waste."     As  this  offensive  sutemcnt  waa 

the  innilte*!  journal  cmployud  a  dctvclivc  to  discover  the 

r,  bEruu>;hi  it  home  lo  the  cashier  of  an  uppoiition  \A\n\«w^ 
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then  managed  lo  procure  forty-five  bag»  of  the  "  ions  "  ia  q 
Their  contents  were  composed  of  papers  dead  and  forgotten  fcan  ap>; 
papers  from  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Caisii, 
from  Victoria,  from  New  South  Wales,  France,  Germany,  wJ 
Switzerland,  and  from  every  spot  in  Scotland  that  ever  boasted  of  i 
weekly  sheet;  temperance  tracts,  missionary  records,  prt^rammes, 
blue  books,  and  even  of  copies  of  the  very  newspaper  that  had  lud 
the  audacity  to  i^ublish  the  advertisement.  It  was  like  a  petilianUi 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Claimant,  or  Phonetic  Spelling,  or  ihc 
compulsory  consumption  of  Gingerade,  in  which,  on  being  cxaminRl. 
are  found  the  signatures  of  fifty  Dukes  of  Wellington,  the  Hope,  Mr. 
Newdegatc,  and  the  Devil.  Hut  in  the  mean  time  it  was  a  very  clow 
trick  of  the  EiUanntfill  Gatetu,  and  must  have  made  the  Ind^itdiri 
vety  unhappy. 


ONE  should  always  remember  whom  one  is  talking  ta  A 
certain  constitucncyj  vacant  the  other  day,  was  greatly  omfcf 
the  thumb  of  a  neighbouring  landowner,  who  is  of  the  Hebrar 
persuasion.  Jones,  who  went  don*n  on  canvass,  kid  the  good  iriB  rf 
this  yenileman  and  the  promist*  of  his  vote  and  interest,  bol  fat- 
fcitcd  them  both  through  his  in  cautiousness  of  s|>ecch.  "'ffct 
present  fniuucial  L-mburrassmcnts  are  all  owing  to  the  Jews,"  vmW 
of  his  public  observations.  It  is  true  he  remembered  Lis  posido 
directly  the  words  had  passed  his  lips,  and  added  with  misImow 
aLicrity,  "  that's  what  some  people  say,  though  nothing  can  beattt 
ridiculous."  He  flattered  himself  he  had  recovered  his  lost  ground; 
and,  indeed,  all  went  well  till  his  departure.  The  great  man,  with' 
contingent  of  his  grown-up  son^,  even  accompanied  him  to  tlx  tti~ 
way  station.  "  My  frieud,"  said  Jones,  as  the  train  hcgm  to: 
"  I  thank  you  ;  I  hope  to  always  behave  as  a  Gentleman  JDa| 
Christian."  It  was  absolutely  useless  for  him  to  lean  out  of  ihtt 
riage  window  and  shout  after  them  that  he  didn't  mean  as  a 
but  only  xs  a  Gentleman :  tlic  mischief  was  done. 


4 


EVF,R  ID  Croiiholmc  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there 
been  such  a  festival  u  this  Harvest  Thnnksgiviiig,  which  Mr. 
l^icelles  tiid  unogcJ  and  ihc  Itdics  of  the  place  had  cairicd  out 
acamliDg  to  bis  idcaj.  And  never  had  the  old  church  looked  as  it 
looked  lOHlay.  It  was  like  a  bower  of  giccncr>- interspersed  with 
fruiu  and  Aowcn  and  ininiature  sheaves  uf  com  and  barley,  and  was 
tnic  (aiiyUnd  to  the  woiDcn  and  children — a  seductive  iUiuttration, 
*•  Mr  iJuceUet  wished  that  it  &hould  be,  of  the  licauty  and  pleasure 
to  be  (bund  in  the  wajr  of  religion  as  the  Church  directs.  For  religion 
without  (he  Church  was,  according  to  him,  only  climbing  over  the 
wall  like  so  many  thieves  and  lobbcra ;  and  the  Master  of  the  Orchard 
would  give  no  sacks  full  of  fruit  to  such  bold  breakers  of  the  law.  If 
tbo  peopk  wanted  nuiciul  beauty  as  well  as  spiritual  safety  and 
etonal  life  they  roust  come  to  him  as  the  dispenser  and  interpielec 
of  it  all ;  and  to^y  was  an  earnest  of,  ft  kind  of  jircface  to,  the  real 
^Ihiog  behind 

And  tntly  the  old  place  had  been  made  fair  enough  to  the  eye.  The 

'  wbitcvasb  of  the  finely  modelled  freestone  pillars  was  hidden  by 

'twisted  vrcatlu  of  laurel  and  ivy  ;  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  the 

pcwtopi  and  allai-rails,  the  line  of  the  noble  Nonnan  arches — all 

were  marked  out  by  bordcriD){9  of  Uurct  and  laanistinus  mixed  with 

Katlct  bemes  and  snow-wliitc  Oowcrv     1'he  Altar  wa>  like  a  corner* 

f,  heaped  up  with  pyramids  of  hothouse  buiis  and  greenhouse 
and  the  bare  walls  of  the  chancel  were  covacd  by  a  uellis- 
fVL.  tcxuv,   no.  17S0.  c  c 
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work  of  ivy  with  floral  ornaments  of  crosses  and  crowns,  trefoils, 
triangles,  and  doves  among  the  interspaces.  A  nrtognificcm  crow  of 
fjardcnias  on  a  ground  of  scirict  geraniums  formed  the  oemrepieoe, 
It  was  Hennione's  own  work  and  her  special  gift  ;  and  it  had  coa 
Jacob  Ellis  not  a  fcnv  angiy  tears  and  a  volley  of  bad  ^vords  for  Ihe 
ruthless  clestructioD  of  his  best  blooms  which  it  had  entailed  It  had 
cost  Theresa  Molyncux  also  many  tears.  She  had  petitioned  » 
earnestly  for  this  place  of  honour  I  She  would  have  spent  pomid» 
and  pounds  for  the  most  splendid  flowers  that  could  Ik;  bought  if  the 
vicar  would  but  have  allowed  her  to  be  so  distinguished;  and  when 
he  had  refused,  saying  that  Mrs.  FuUeitoa  had  already  petitioned  and 
been  accepted,  she  had  wept  witli  more  passion  and  despair  than  the 
occasion  of  itself  seemed  to  warrant.  It  had  been  one  more  lifting 
of  the  veil  to  the  man  who  had  already  divined  what  by  within  ;  jnd 
though  he  was  sorry  to  see  her  suliler,  her  suffering  only  confirmed 
im  the  more  in  his  intention  of  asking  Hennione  to  supply  ifan 
grand  central  ornament  as  the  pubUc  expression  of  her  dutiful  ollec- 
lion,  instead  of  allowing  Theresa  to  confess  therein  her  passiooate 
desires.  To  her,  however,  he  gave  the  two  secondary  designs-^w 
three  triangles  interlaced  and  the  trefoil  which  flanked  the  eeotnl 
cross,  and  which,  made  as  they  were  of  blue  salvias,  early  yrilor 
chr>'santhemums  and  purple  dahlias,  completed  the  chord  of  colour- 
Already  the  walls  of  the  church  had  been  enlivened  by  bokBr 
illuminated  texts  wliicli  to-day  were  framed  in  leaves  ;  and  froo  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  floated  banners  of  ecclesiastical  meaning  wkiA 
helped  to  give  a  still  richer  flood  of  colour.     Lights  were  00  tkr 

t  altar,  which  it  would  have  been  worse  than  bad  manners  to  law 
called  the  communion  table  as  in  the  old  days  of  darWnes^  ;  and  ik 
musty  smell  of  dust  and  dead  air  so  familiar  to  the  coDgrcpfiei> 
had  given  place  to  the  fragrance  of  nature  mixe<l  with  the  lingtnV 
-scent  of  incense.     It  was  a  tmnsformatioD  in  tnith,  complete  is  aB^ 
^arts ;  and  the  ladies  had  worked  well  and  deserved  the  praisr  'k* 
was  given  to  them. 
Evcrj'onc  was  excited  and  almost  cv-eryone  enjoyed  the  sWi 
though  some  sturdy  old  Protestants  shook  their  grizzled  heads  it  ^ 
patent  Poiiery  of  it  all.    Still,  that  did  not  prevent  their  talnog  A^ 
fill  of  the  i)lea£urc  which  the  Church  spread  lieforc  them  so  libcnBf* 
the  lure  which  should  bring  them  over  to  attendance  at  bersani* 
and  acceptance  of  her  doctrines  as  well  as  of  her  decrees.    It  reBe**' 
their  consciences  to   shake  their  sapient  old   heads  and  (ffia* 
behind  their  bandana  ncckcrrhicfs  ;  but  it  gntltfied  their  vttaa  *» 
join  in  the  crowd  and  gape  and  sniff  with  the  rest    And  after  ■! 


the  church  was  their  own;  and  a  bonny  sight  is  always  a  bonny  sight 
when  the  cost  of  it  does  not  come  out  of  one's  own  pocket. 

Presently  the  harmonium  sounded  a  few  opening  chords  with  a 
bold  vibrating  touch.  No  frightened  schoolmistress  was  the  per- 
former to-day,  but  the  iligh  Church  organ -builder  who  h»d  coroe 
down  to  lake  tlie  dimensions  of  the  gallei>'  where  the  magnificent  instru- 
ment was  to  stand  when  the  restorations  should  be  completed.  The 
congregation  rose,  led  by  the  ladies  as  the  fuglemen  who  knew  their 
lesson  and  gave  the  note  of  direction ;  and  then  Mr.  Lascelles,  in 
shining  white  vestments  embroidered  in  silver  and  gold  and  many- 
coloured  silks,  marched  in  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  He 
was  attended  by  several  strange  "priests"  and  "  brothers  "  who  had 
come  from  London  to  give  greater  dignity  to  this  the  first  stately 
festival  in  his  clerical  reign.  Immediately  behind  him,  his  ej'cs  bent 
on  the  ground,  came  Cuthbert  Molyneiix,  solemnly  swinging  an 
incense- burner — whidt  he  was  careful  to  call  thurible ;  while  after 
I  the  strange  "priests"  and  "brothers"  came  in  the  choir  in  white 
[fUiplices  over  red,  carrying  candles,  crosses,  a  banner  or  two,  and 
mc  crucifix  in  from  of  all.  Some  of  tlie  lads  rather  spoilt  tlic 
[solemnity  of  the  show;  for,  not  yet  broken  into  due  decorum,  they 
inudgcd  each  other  slily  and  giggled  and  blushed  (ike  girls  when 
llhey  caught  the  eyes  of  their  mothers  and  sisters  fixed  with  pride 
.and  exultation  on  them  as  they  paraded  the  church,  round  the  side 
j  aisles  and  up  the  nave. 

The  men  of  the  village  looked  at  each  other  doubtfully.    This 
kind  of  thing  was  new  to  lliem  and  they  did  not  approve  of  it     But 
_*$  it  was  not  Sunday  they  let  the  Itanners  and  the  crosses  and  candles 
as  part  of  the  raree-show.     It  was  a  kind  of  religious  play- 
ng  to   them;    and   being  a    workaday   matter    made    all    the 
ice.      Had  ic  been  Sunday,  now,  they  said  to  eacli  otJier, 
by  look  and  some  in  whispers,  it  would  have  been  sl  crying 
ne  and  a   burning  sin,  and  nothing  short  of  profanation   and 
bbath- breaking ;  but  week-day  mountebanks  are  lawful,  and  their 
is  not  to  be  too  gravely  considered.    All  the  same  they 
It  it  taking  liberties  with  the  Constitution,  the  Church  as  by 
established^  the  village  and  the  old  building  itself;  and  each 
!ied  that  some  other  Tom  or  Bill  would  have  the  boldness  to 
ik   10  llie  vicar  and  give  him  the  mind  of  the  place ;  while  all 
ll^cd  the  task  for  themselves.     Mr.  Jjisccllcs  was  not  an  easy  man 
with,  as  they  had  already  found  ;  and  it  is  ill  work  plucking 
with  bare  hands. 
ThU  was  ihe  general  feeling  of  the  benighted  commooaity;  but 
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the  Luites  who  Kad  worked  ihc  banners  aod  become  familtarued 
with  the  vtstmcftts — the  stole  was  Hcnnione's  own  work ;  every  stitch 
put  in,  as  she  believed,  purely  for  tove  of  religion  and  Church  c^werv- 
ances — the  ladies  who  had  made  the  wreaths  and  crosses  and  all  the 
mystic  emblems,  were  delighted  with  the  results,  and  congrattibted 
themselves  warmly  on  their  good  fortune  in  possessing  such  a  vicar 
as  Mr.  Loscelles. 

How  grand  he  looked  in  his  beautiful  new  veslroeiits  svint 
rejoicing  and  gladness  ' — how  luintly,  how  divine,  and  how 
some  !  More  than  one  heart  beat  fast  as  he  passed  with  his  ilow 
and  stately  stqi,  ihc  very  ideal  of  a  wcll-lwm,  wcll-lwed  High  Pr 
the  incarnation  of  godly  functions  and  goodly  manhood  !  The 
flushed  Olid  feverish  with  excitement,  hysterical  for  want  of  sleep  and 
insufficient  food,  felt  as  if  an  archangel  were  passing  by  when  she 
heard  his  measured  tread,  and  caught  the  mellow  notes  of  his  weU- 
trained  voice  chanting  the  processional  hymn;  and  when  he  ascended 
the  altar  steps  and  stood  there  with  his  arms  outstretched  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  for  a  moment  she  was  faint  and  dizzy  with  the  passiooate 
ecstasy  that  swelled  her  heart  and  drew  the  mist  across  her  eyes  Ukea 
veil — that  ecstasy  which  made  her  realize  the  supreme  hiiss  of  a  kmI 
possessed  by  the  Divine. 

The  burning  love  that  shone  in  her  large  bright  ejes,  her  rapt  \qA 
of  personal  adoration,  startled  Mr.  La^cellcs  himself,  used  as  he  was 
to  the  passionate  tove  of  women  disguised  as  religious  fervour — tothe 
personal  adoration  of  so  many  before  her,  whom,  like  her.  he  hid 
spiritually  seduced  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  It  discomposed  hin 
for  the  moment.  It  was  flattering,  truly,  and  marked  her  as  his  own 
.possession — and  the  ixKscssion  of  the  Church  through  him  ;  but  it 
was  also  a  little  terrible  ',  and  he  felt  for  the  moment  rather  the  peril 
of  her  devotion  than  the  gloiy  of  her  conversion.  He  must  matufc 
her  carefully,  else  there  would  be  trouble,  and  though  he  coutd  mert 
them  boldly  enough  if  they  rame,  he  was  ruiturally  aniious  to  ai 
all  surh  scandals. 

Then  he  looked  at  Hemiione's  fecc — animated  more  than 
— with  a  ccrtaui  reckless  air  in  the  pose  of  her  head — t 
and  even  something  more,  as  she  stole  one  of  her  shy  girlbh  gUnocs 
at  him ;  but  it  had  not  in  it  the  possibilities  of  danger  froni  cxdob 
that  were  in  Theresa's.  The  one  was  an  instniraent  which  vould 
Id  to  his  touch  vb-hen  he  chose  to  awaken  its  rcypooic,  and  be 

sivc  and  uncompUining  when  be  saw  At  to  leave  it  mute.     Tbr 

er  would  respocid — yes,  without    question    re^nad!    hot    the 
strength  of  the  echo  ought  break  it  to  picccii,  and  tlu  waD  of  ihoce 
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rent  chords  might  sound  too  far  and  wide  for  the  dignity  of  his  office 
or  the  honour  of  Ihc  Church.  Yes,  Hermionc  was  the  safer  of  the 
Iwo,  as  well  as  the  more  profitable  both  socially  and  pecuniarily;  but 
Theresa  was  the  better  subject  for  vivisection — to  be  conducted  with 
caution  and  his  hands  well  protected. 

All  this  flashed  in  one  fonnless  thought  through  his  mind  as  he 
stood  before  the  allar  in  the  attitude  of  a  High  Priest,  symboliringthe 
cross  and  blessing  the  ijcoijIc,  while  Theresa  knew  the  supreme  bliss  of 
spiritual  ecstasy — that  ecstasy  which  though  spiritual  is  also  sensuous ; 
and  Hermionc,  with  darkened  eyes,  thought  what  a  tharmijig  thing 
it  was  to  be  religious,  and  how  ha]>p)'  she  was  in  her  new  life !  For 
the  moment  Richard,  her  late  trouble  with  him,  and  her  marriage 
Jdiogether  hart  ceased  to  exist,  and  she  was  now  simply  one  of  Mr. 
Litcelles'  congregation — and  the  fa^-ourite  member. 

Perha]>s  X'irginia  was  really  the  happiest  of  all.    i^he  was  not 
luite  80  pale  as  usual,  and  her  gentle  face  had  even  more  of  that  tender 
which  had  come  into  it  since  dhe  had  known  Sister  Agnes,  aa 
*  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  white  cross  above  the  altar  and  prayed  to 
other  Mary  and  Otir  Lord  to  make  her  worthy  of  her  privileges, 
ah  !  what  a  treasure  of  pure  love  was  in  it  as  she  looked  over 
Sister  Agncsin  her  nunlike  dress  standing  in  voluntary  humility  by 
piilai  III  the  free  scats,  and  said  an  Ave  as  her  act  of  itumksgiviug 
the  tpit  of  her  spiritual  mother.     'Jhen  she  looked  at  Ringrove, 
»  was  looking  at  her,  and  her  eyes  shone  if  her  lips  were  still — glad, 
il,  as  she  was  that  she  had  been  able  to  bring  him  here,  accord- 
to  the  command  laid  on  her  by  the  Sister. 
That  look  was  poor  Ringrovc's  reward  for  the  violence  which  he 
done  to  his  truest  hclf  in  coming  here  to-day  simply  to  please 
and,  being  in  love,  it  made  him  think  : — 
'  Perhaps  after  all  such  women  as  these  arc  right.     Perhaps  they 
sec  more  clearly  than  we  coarser  and  less  pure  men,  and  we  might 
worse  than  listen  to  them  I " 

It  was  a  concession  to  have  got  so  far  as  this  ;  what  if  Virginia 
lid  caie  to  lead  him  to  the  end  ? 

Aunt  Catherine  near  Sister  Agnes,  also  ostentatiously  in  the  free 
Is,  was  mysterious  and  beatified  but  fluttered  and  half  coy  to- 
ly.  The  ladies  had  all  come  in  their  brightest  dresses  to  do  honour 
fl  fesriral  which  was  in  its  intention  joyful  and  a  thanksgiving ; 
id  Aunt  Catherine  was  in  white  with  a  certain  stmngc  bridal 
r  about  her  veil  and  bomiet  that  looked  odd  enough  on  a 
-cheeked,  apple-faced,  round  little  dumpling  of  a  woman  past  fifty 
she  was.     But  she  had  dreamed  last  night  of  ccrUin  heavenly 
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espousals  by  which  her  imagination  had  been  more  awakened  thut 
usual — and  it  was  never  very  dron-sy ;  and  thinking  a  ^lostly  b^d^ 
groom  better  than  none  at  all,  and  a  marriage  made  in  a  dream  a 
witness  of  sealing  here  which  shall  be  proclaimed  and  solemniied 
hereafter,  she  had  romc  in  what  she  meant  should  express  twidil 
array  ;  and  the  meaning  of  which  she  would  explain  to  Sister  Apes 
and  Superior  when  mass  was  over. 

For  the  rest,  pretty  Beatrice  and  her  younger  sisters  were  here. 
shame  to  say,  in  part  as  at  a  show;  not  having  reached  tlut  sUtc  of 
ecclesiastical  grace  when  the  Churdi  is  the  same  as  God,  and  a  we^- 
day  service,  with  decorations  like  n.  fair,  as  sacred  as  the  Sundijr 
prayers  without     She  glanced  often  at  Ringrove   Hardisty ;  bcf 
brown  eyes  full  or  mild  surprise  to  see  him  standing  there,  tall  aod 
superior-looking,  in.  his  pew.     For  she  was  on  unconvcned  kind  d 
creature  ;  and,  Ihou^li  tlioroughly  good  and  gentle  and  wholesMK, 
had  not  in  her  the  makings  of  a  zealot — besides  having  no  graC 
admiration  for  the  man  who  *-as  now  the  great  god  Zeus  of  Cnw- 
holme.      Ringrove  had  been   always  her  ideal  of   what  a  stroog 
good  man  should  be  ;  and  especially  had  she  taken  delight  ia  \k 
quiet  resistance  to  the  new  vicar.    And  now  he  was  here  in  dionft 
on  a  week-day,  and  assisting  at  a  service  that  was  just  aKooa 
C3,tholic  mass,  and  nothing  else  1    How  odd  it  was,  and  how  stnngt 
these  contradictions  were  !    And  how  strange  too  were  these  di^irf- 
ences  of  feeling  !     Here  was  Bee  Nesbitt  sorrowing  secretly  o>«f  Iw 
friend's  weakness,  while  Virginias  sotil  was  dale  with  holy  JoyH 
think  that  thus    pleasant,    good-tempered,   honest-hearted    sinflft 
known  since  her  childhood  and  liked  always  if  never  loved,  wai  »^ 
on  the  road  to  salvation  that  he  might  be  one  day  looked  for  aafif 
the  saved — turned  into  anew  path  by  the  means  of  a  haiKUU'' 
incense  and  a  few  barrow-loads  of  flowers  I     It  was  a  vctr  liiA 
matter  on  which  to  build  up  hope  or  fashion  fear  ;  but  life  b  ■>* 
up  of  small  touches;  and  Ringrove  was  in  love;  and  whei  bkb  * 
in  love  there  is  no  miracle  that  may  not  be  expected,  no  tnwfr" 
matton  that  may  not  be  wrought. 

Even  Mr.  Lascelles  allowed  himself  to  draw  bigger  coociUB** 
dian  the  premiss  warranlcd.  As  he  said  to  Cuthbert  MoIyi»««* 
Ac  sacristy — there  was  no  vestry  nowadays — Virginia  FUfcrtw* 
influence  wai  evidently  blessed.  She  had  brought  Mr.  Hflf(iBt!* 
the  service  to-day,  as  she  had  brought  him  yesterday  to  viA  • 
the  preparations;  and,  tainted  as  he  notoriously  was  by  die  dab^'^ 
principles  professed  by  Mr.  FuUerton,  it  was  an  nntneDfc  ^  • 
hzye  accomplished.    WhaX  a.  Rain  it  would  be  to  the  Churdi  jfco* 


"he  be  won  over  by  the  mcir.s  of  this  dear  young  saint,  this  sweet 
child  of  grace  and  natural  piety  united  ! 
|h  To  which  Cuthbert  had  assented  n'armly,  so  far  as  Vii^nia  n-as 
concerned — but  in  ihc  matter  of  Ringmve's  possible  salvation, 
soniewhat  tamely.  He  wondered  at  the  time  wliy  he  was  uot  able 
to  feci  more  Christian  and  fraternal  exuhatii^Q  at  the  possible 
gathering-in  of  a  notorious  outsider  like  Ringrove.  It  was  not  like 
him  not  to  hail  tlie  probable  salvation  of  a  now  lost  brother  with 
eflfoaivc  sympathy ;  yet,  he  would  rather  that  Superior  himself,  or 
say  his  own  Aunt  Catherine,  had  been  that  vessel  of  grace  by 
whose  influence  the  master  of  Monkshalt  had  been  won.  He  was 
not  in  love  with  Virginia  ;  not  in  the  least,  as  wholesome- minded 
men  count  love ;  but  he  was  glad  to  be  the  only  male  sheep  in  the 
flock  which  held  her  as  its  most  precious  lamb ;  and  he  dreaded 
the  introduction  of  another  masculine  saint,  especially  one  so  self- 
assertive  and  strong  as  Ringrove  Hardistj*.  He  was  a  good  young 
man }  a  very  good  young  man  indeed ;  but  he  hod  rather  mis- 
taken his  vocation  in  being  a  man  at  all,  and  if  he  had  some  of  the 
virtues  of  women,  he  had  many  of  their  faults  and  not  a  few  of  their 
fwbles. 

But  now  the  procession  and  the  processional  hymn  were  ended  ; 

the  Wicked  Man  and  the  opening  exhortation  had  been  intoned  in  a 

hi^-pitched  key  by  one  of  the  strange  priests ;  and  then  the  ladies 

dropped  on  their  knees  in  the  abnipt  automatic  manner  pmctiscd 

by  this  school,  which  makes  manner  of  as  much  account  as  matter, 

and  holds  it  for  testimony  when  human  beings  are  enabled  to  make 

themselves    look    like    marionettes    jerked    by   a   siring.      Virginia 

knelt  close  behind  her  mother  in   their  big  pew,  which  was  soon 

lo  be  cut  down    into   an   open  seat   in  conformity  with  the  rest. 

Theresa,   her  burning  hands  clasped   nervously  together,  repeated 

the  clatiscs  of  the  Confession,  while,  the  inevitable  reaction  from 

that  moment  of  ecstasy  having  set  in,  the  hot   tears  of  what  she 

^^hought  was  penitence  and    Mr.    Lascelles   knew   to    he    hysteria, 

^^^eamed  down  her  face  ;  and  the  service  went  on  in  great  volumes 

^of  voice  and  music  such  as  they  had  never  heard  at  Crossholmc 

bdore,  and  did  not  know  what  to  nuke  of  now  when  tliey  did 

hear. 

^m     Soil  it  was  fine  and  heartsomc.    tvcn  those  most  hostile  could 

^Kot  deny  the  grand  effect  of  it  all,  while  those  most  commuted  were 

^Kntptured;  and  of  the  trrftum  quid,  halting  between  two  opinions, 

^Koic  were  won  over  by  the  brave  show  and  thought  that  there  must 

^Kb  something  in  it  all,  and  some  were  terrified  at  the  papistry  which 
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now  seemed  to  have  throu-n  oil  its  disguise,  and  would  oeret 
until  it  h:id  got  it&  foot  on  their  necks,  and  made  them  sU 
without  2  voice  in  the  disposition  of  their  own  souls. 

And  then,  in  its  right  place  in  the  service,  Mr.  1-Tscellcs,  in 
surplice  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  cord,  and  with  a  small  cap 
berretta  on  his  head,  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  after  his  usual  toroiula, 
"  In  the  name  of — "  crossing  himself  rapidly  as  he  spoke,  abruptly 
began  his  textless  sermon  of  thanksgiving. 

No  pains  of  hell,  nor  penalties  for  sin,  infonned  the  war's 
discourse  to-day.  It  was  all  jubilant,  hopeful,  inspiriting.  It  spoke 
much  of  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  Divine  lather  who  pva 
us  all  these  good  thing:;,  and  who  leads  us  so  gently  through  the 
thorny  ways  and  guides  us  safely  over  the  burning  ploughshxrei , 
who  cares  for  us  as  His  children  and  does  not  allow  a  hur  of  our 
heads  to  fall  without  His  will.  It  spoke  much  too  of  the  pote 
which  romcs  to  souls  that  are  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  bjf 
the  power  of  the  Church  made  free  of  divine  grace  and  etaul 
forgiveness  \  and  it  extolled  the  beneficence  of  tlie  Creator  who  htd 
^given  us  grain  for  our  food,  fruit  for  our  refreshment,  and  flowen  (X 
our  delight  He  migtu  have  made  alt  these  things  painful  to  o^ 
but  He  made  them  pleasant  instead;  wherefore,  praise  be  to 
NamC; 

He  left  out  of  sight  the  other  side  of  the  question — the  dde 
might  put  forward,  as  a  plea  for  the  righu  of  man,  the  elemental  fad 
that,  heing  here,  we  must  live ;  and  as  by  the  law  of  our  physical  coo- 
ititution  we  live  by  eating,  we  must  therefore  have  something  to  eat 
Also  he  left  out  of  sight  the  possibility  that  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
which  he  assumed  to  magnify,  n-as  degraded  by  rhapsodies  of  wooto 
at  necessary  consequences  of  certain  conditions — as  that  the  euli 
ehouhi  biing  forth  food  when  all  organic  nature  has  to  be  fed;  <x 
that  the  Benevolence  which  he  a&sumed  to  honour  was  insulted  t<T 
rhapsodies  of  gratitude  in  that  life  is  not  rendered  more  terrible  thi* 
it  is  already  to  so  many  of  us ;  and  thai,  bom  as  we  are  without  oar 
own  consent,  into  a  world  of  suffering  and  death,  and  set  in  A( 
midst  of  circumstances  which  we  have  not  shaped  and  cannot  ca- 
trol,  wc  are  not  punished  yet  more  severely  than  we  are  for  llie  nlV 
tgnorancc  of  our  forefathers  and  the  innocent  helplessness  of  ov^ 
selves.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  so  much  as  hinted  at;  and  «<e 
Kingrove  Hardisty,  who  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  «■ 
.being  said  at  all,  there  was  no  one  in  the  congregatioo  v^ 
enough  to  form  these  thoughts  in  his  own  mind,  sdll  Ins  to  pR 
Cbem  utterance    So  Mr.  Lascelles  had  it  all  his  own  wajr,  andto 
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sennOD  brought  comfort  to  some  and  conviction  to  othei^,  and 
Mcmed  to  all  a  rational  and  fjaithfiil  method  of  stating  the  main  facts 
of  human  life. 

Then  th<?vtcar  ended  as  abruptly  as  he  had  begtm;  his  last  words 
being  an  exhortation  to  the  pcojilc  to  show  themselves  worthy  of 
their  privileges  and  gmteful  for  their  blessings,  by  following  the 
comniands  of  the  Church  in  all  things ; — beginning  with  punctual 
attendance  at  daily  matins,  and,  for  such  as  were  fitted  to  receive  the 
grace,  reverent  attendance  at  weekly  Early  Celebration.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  service  went  on  ;  and  the  offertory  was  die  largest  ever 
made  at  Crossbolme. 


Chapter  XI. 

IN  THE  SACRrSTV. 

HEN  the  service  was  over  Mr.  I,ascBllcs  gave  notice  that  any  of 
his  parishioners  who  wished  to  itpeak  to  him — abou  L  their  souls — would 
find  him  in  the  sacristy  for  an  hour  from  that  lime,  or  for  so  much 
longer  as  he  might  be  wanted.  This  too  was  a  fitting  occasion  for 
the  thin  edge,  and  he  wished  to  gently  insinuate  ii  before  hi;  drove 
home  the  wedge  with  what  he  meant  should  prove  to  he  irresistible 
force.  He  knew  human  nature  so  well !  and  he  knew  that  when 
the  senses  have  been  .stirred,  as  now,  hearts  are  softened,  consciences 
are  awakened,  and  the  reason  is  sent  to  sleep  with  fear,  caution,  and 
distrust  And  as  he  intended  to  estabUsh  confession  as  a  practice  of 
feith  and  duty,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  begin  with  the  alphabet 
iay. 

He  had  already  told  Hermione  and  the  Churchlands  family  what  he 
intended  to  do,  so  far  as  receiving  his  parishioners  in  the  sacristy 
•fter  service  went  j  but  he  did  not  say  even  to  them  that  he  intended 
tflis  as  the  beginning  of  weekly  confession.  He  had  merely  asked 
Theresa  to  come  in  to  him  when  service  should  be  over;  and  to 
Hennione  he  had  said,  with  friendly  meaning  and  a  graceful  kind  of 
partiality: — 

"  Do  you  come  the  last  of  all,  dear  Mrs.  Futlertoa.    Walt  until 

e  rest  have  gone  and  then  come  in." 

The  prospect  of  this  private  conference  had  a  little  disturbed  the 

otions  of  both  these  ladies.    Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  lay,  it 

heightened  their  fervour  but  distorted  the  direction.    The  vicar 

the  Almighty  were  getting  sadly  enunglcd  in  their  mindi,  the 
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one  for  love  and  the  other  for  authority,  and  lo  obey  Mr.  LaiMi 
was  to  both  perilously  synonymous  with  obeying  God;  which 
exactly  the  state  of  mind  that  he  wished  to  produce. 

The  first  howevt-r  to  go  into  the  quondam  vestry,  and 
sacristy,  was  Adam  Hell,  the  sharp,  keen-wicied  chandler  of  ik 
village.     He  went,  he  said,  in  great  mental  distress  anJ  sotoe  pail| 
plexily.  He  could  not  rest,  he  continued,  drawing  down  the  coniersor^ 
his  raouth  like  a  man  who  has  a  secret  grief  which  he- is  about  to 
disclose,  until  he  had  discharged  his  conscience  aitd  told  the  vicar 
how  things  were  going  in  the  parish; — also,  until  he  had  confessed 
manfully  his  own  share  of  the  blame  in  having  gone  to  hear  qdc 
whose  teaching  was  so  outlandish  and  full  of  barm.     He  then  gan 
a  clever  but  ine&act  account  of  Mr.  FuUertou's  lecture  the  nigfal 
before  last ;  which  he  trani^lated  as  an  invitation  to  men  to  take  life 
easy  and  make  the  best  of  the  sunshine  when  it  comes,  and  not 
bother  themselves  with  the  idea  that  this  is  wrong  and  that  disalloireii 
by  Cod,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  right  or  wrong  anyway,  xsA 
God  is  only  a  name  put  forth  by  the  priests  to  frighten  folk  into 
submission.    And  then  he  professed  himself  uneasy  in  bis  mnwl, 
and  indeed   he  might  say  penitent,  for  having   listened  to   Fudi 
blasphemy.    So  long  as  Mr.  FuUerton  had  confined  himself  to  teDing     ! 
them  a  few  plain  facts  about  stones  and  gases,  bones  and  oyiuli^     \ 
he  said,  he  had  been  glad  to  listen  to  him  and  Icam  from  him;  bat 
when  he  touched  sacred  things,  then  he,  Adam  Bell,  parted  compuf 
with  him,  and  would  gn  no  more  to  hear  him. 

The  keen  eyes  glancing  here  and  tliere  resdes&ly,  furtively,  oner 
looking  straight  into  the  face  that  looked  straight  enough  at  bia, 
told  their  own  miserable  tale,  and  condemned  the  would-be  peniia* 
as  a  rcncg-idc,  as  he  hart  been  a  spy  from  the  beginning.  Mt 
Lascelles,  no  longer  looking  down  with  that  affected  humility,  thai 
artiiicial  reticence  which  was  one  of  his  professtonal  tricks,  but  fixing 
his  eyes  boldly  on  the  mean  and  crafty  face  l>eforc  him,  took  li^ 
measure  of  the  man  who  thus  offered  himself  for  bis  service,  lad 
appraised  him  at  his  true  value.  The  vicar  was  not  one  to  be  cady 
deceived,  however  smooth  in  speech  and  careful  he  might  be  ««• 
show  distrust.  Men  whose  object  in  life  is  to  use  others  and  toiotfie 
all  things  subserve  a  settled  plan^  seldom  are  easily  taken  in.  Bi: 
Adam  Bell's  Ireacheiy  and  ratting  pleased  him  as  a  sign  of  vW 
he  at  tcaKt  thought  of  the  way  in  which  things  were  goii^,  4Di]  lAtf 
was  to  be  the  dominant  nilc  of  the  parish.  It  was  a  straw  ;  bol 
arc  good  indicators  of  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows  ;  aad 
Croi&hoitac  chandler  setved  this  turn  as  well  as  any  othet: 
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He  showed  nothing  however  of  the  contempt  that  he  felt ;  but 
thsnking  Adam  gravely  for  his  information,  said  a  lew  words  of 
priestly  exhortation,  perhaps  more  friendly  than  priestly,  and  then 
ended  the  inlen'iew  a  little  abruptly.  The  farce  was  too  transparent 
to  need  lengthening  out;  and  Mr.  Lasceltes,  though  he  did  not  dis- 
dain to  use  his  office  as  a  lever,  did  not  like  to  degrade  it  by  humbug 
that  was  confessed  and  palpable — basidcs  having  the  disdain  of  Ihc 
gentleman  for  the  triclciness  of  a  cur.  He  could  do  dishonouraWe 
things  on  his  own  account  when  need  be,  but  he  was  always  the 
gentleman  even  when  he  did ;  he  was  right  then  to  disdain  the 
trickiness  of  a  cur  ! 

When  Adant  Bell  went.  Aunt  Catherine  came  in  with  the  story  of 
her  dream;  wanting  dear  Superior  to  confirm  her  in  her  belief  that  it 
was  a  true  vision — an  actual  spiritual  occurrence — and  that  hence- 
forth she  might  look  upon  herself  as  Chosen  and  a  bride.  But  Mr. 
tXascelles  would  not  go  all  the  way  with  her. 
"  Before  confession  and  absolution  ?'*  he  demurred  ;  "while  still 
so  young  in  the  practices  of  the  Church?— not  having  attained  the 
counsels  of  perfection  ?  I  should  be  inclined,  de;u-  Miss  Molyneux, 
to  accept  it  rather  as  a  picture  of  the  po&sible  future  when  you  shall 

thavc  taken  still  higher  rank  in  the  world  of  grace,  and  have  learnt 
more  thoroughly  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  how  to  obey  her 
ordinances." 

It  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  poor  little  woman.  Religion  had  been 
to  her  a  very  charming  and  a  very  flattering  drama  wherein  she  had 
her  part  to  play,  with  saints  and  angels  and  Divine  personages  all 
round  for  her  comrades,  She  had  uu  idea  of  creeping  painfiilly  up 
steep  places  and  walking  humbly  on  the  lower  levels.  She  held  to 
sudden  conversions  and  souls  snatched  up,  like  so  many  Elijahs, 
straight  from  earth  to  heaven,  withonl  the  necessity  of  middle  terms 
of  striding  and  discipline.  She  cried  a  good  deal  when  Mr. 
BXascelles  blew  down  her  house  of  holy  cards,  and  made  her  under- 
^sland  that  she  was  still  in  the  dark  ages  of  com])arative  ignorance, 
and  still  had  much  to  do  and  far  to  go  before  she  should  be  accepted 
as  she  believed  she  had  already  been. 

te'^xA.  tears  or  not,  it  was  what  he  had  to  teach  and  she  to  learn, 
r  though  his  object  was  to  excite  and  warm  the  imaginations  and 
actions  of  his  people  to  the  wildest  extremes,  they  must  all  be 
der  discipline — all  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 

Church,  without  whose  pennis&ion  there  could  be  no  visions  or 
spiritual  marriages,  no  dreaming  of  divine  dreams  or  spiritual  camp- 
ing oiit  in  high  latitudes.    Aunt  Catherine  had  gone  too  fasL    S\»c 
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must  be  checked;   laugh!  the  duly  of  humility  and  obedience ;  at 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  class,  with  hope  only,  not  fulfilment. 

"Lcam  the  wil!  of  (lod  tlirough  the  Church  :  practise  fail! 
your  duties,  dear  Miss  Molyneux;  and  what  has  been  only  avistol^ 
now  will  becoitte  a  reality.  But  you  have  something  to  lcam  )'et,ai>d 
something  to  do  ;  and  one  of  the  first  necessities  for  such  grace  u 
your  loving  soul  desires  is  confession — with  priestly  absolution  to  fol- 
low. There  arc  many,  many  more  essentials ; — works  of  coiporal  mercj 
to  jierform ;  works  uf  spiritual  mercy  to  fulfil;  fasting.  abstinciKc, 
and  absolute  obedience ;  counsels  of  perfection  to  attain.  Heaven  is 
not  won  by  a  cpup  de  main^  dear  lady,  and  the  strait  gate  which  Icadi 
l<^  the  narrow  way  is  not  lo  be  carried  by  assault.  I  am  sony  lo 
distress  yovi,  but  my  duty  as  your  priest  bids  mc  destroy  your  hope." 

"  I  will  obey  you  in  all  things,"  sobbed  poor  Aunt  Caihcritic  ia 
her  humiliation.  "  Nothing  will  be  loo  hard  for  mc  to  do  if  1  can 
but  uiake  my  dream  of  last  night  inc.  Oh,  it  was  so  good  to  fed 
safe  and.  accepted  !  "  ^| 

"  Take  it  as  a  prevision — a  statu  to  be  attained  aAcr  diligent  cndca^" 
vour,  and  something  for  which  to  live  and  strive,"  said  Mr,  LasccIIc^ 

And  Aunt  Catherine,  with  a  crushed  mien  and  a  sore  heart.  Hid 
"Thank  you"  gratefully,  and  still  weeping  left  the  vestry,  a  poQH^^ 
woman  by  many  degrees  than  when  she  entered.  ^| 

She  was  not   the  only  penitential   Niobe  whom   Mr.  l^asccUes 
received  in  his  sacristy  this  day.     Tlicrcs.-!,  broken  with  hysttrial 
emotion,  in  the  depths  of  spiritual  despair — because  of  what  F^her 
realization  of  sin,  she  thought  to  herself,  poor  innocent  girl  of  twenty- 
two  ;  she,  who  had  never  done  hann  to  human  being,  nor  even  ctwie 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  stirred  her  !— feeling  loil  and     I 
abandoned  by  Cod  and  all  good  angels,  and  only  yearning  to  be 
taken  into  the  arms  of  some  strong  Saxiour  who  should  guard  be      i 
from  herself   and  from  cvtl   alike — pourcil  out   her  flood  of  self-     | 
accusation,  of  self-betrayal,  as  she  knelt  at  the  vicar's  feel  and  wtpt 
out  the  passion  of  her  love  disguised  as  sonow  for  her  soul's  sin. 

He  understood  it  all.  He  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  had  nn 
made  the  study  of  the  human  heart,  and  above  all  of  the  fenule 
heart,  his  chief  care  in  vain.  He  read  her  like  an  open  book,  is  he 
had  read  some  others  before  now;  and  smiled  at  the  poor  liuk  tuny- 
parent  subterfuge  with  which  she  hid  the  truth  from  hciself  viA 
turned  it  full  to  ilic  light  for  him.  Here  was  no  need  of  gart 
admonition  to  curb  the  too  ambitious  flight  of  a  vain  and  some*to 
silly  spirit;  here  were  needed  precious  balms  that  would  Iieil,Bai 
cau5tic  that  should  cat  out  the  proud  flesh  starting  so  mischievwrfy 
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td  th«  suiCicc.  Bui  ihey  must  be  balms  administered  gently  and 
spauingly;  balms  that  should  soothe  but  not  nourish — that  should  sitU 
keep  the  sight  enchanted  as  with  the  old-rime  dwellers  in  fairy<land, 
but  not  give  the  power  of  showing  to  the  world  that  she  had  the 
ij^  to  KC  and  the  claim  to  speak. 

"God  b  calliQg  you,  my  child,"  he  said  gently.  •*  In  your  tears  He 
ii  speaking  lo  you.  in  your  yearning,  your  despair,  you  are  feeling  for 
Him.  He  will  not  abandon  you  ;  trust  to  me,  your  pastor,  me, 
WBI  lo  be  your  guide  and  leader,   l^an  on  mc,  child,  and  I  wilt  carry 

|o  the  foot  of  His  throne,  to  the  presence  and  the  knowledge  of 
1  Life.     The  Church  can  do  all  things,  .nnd  the  priest  has 
|iover  to  absolre»  to  teach,  and  lo  save;" 

"Can  I  ever  be  saved,  I  who  am  so  wicked?"  cried  There^ 
burying  hci  face  in  her  hands.  "  I  am  so  full  of  sio,  so  abominable 
oHacethcf.*' 

Tbc  fointest  smile  crossed  the  vicar's  thin  tips. 

**  If  you  repent  .md  turn  away  from  your  wickedness,"  he  said 
gnT«ly.     "Grace  is  never  denied  the  penitent  and  faithful." 

She  lifted  her  tear-stained  agonized  face  to  the  light,  her  Urge 
dark  feverish  eyes  looking  full  into  liis. 

"Can  J  ever  be  assured  of  salvation?"  Scried;  "shall  I  ever 
know  the  feeling  of  acceptance  ?  " 

He  took  lioth  her  handsinoneof  his,  andn-ith  theolhecsmoothed 
bcr  bur. 

"  Trust  me,"  he  said  with  gnve  tenderness;  "  1  will  be  your  pastor 
m  the  Hcrrt  and  divine  lense,  as  well  as  openly  by  my  office.  You 
shall  be  my  soul's  care,  my  child  in  the  Church,  my  spiritual  beloved. 
Win  you  ooi  tnm  mc,  child,  your  director  and  father  appointed  by 
ibc  Oiurrii  to  lead  you  ?" 

TTw  touch  of  his  lung,  white,  scented  tiand  seemed  to  act  as  a  chann 
an  her ;  the  word  "  Lteluvcd  "  unk  down  like  sweetest  music  into  her 
■oiU,  but  music  that  calmed  while  it  inspired  her.  The  flush  did  not 
ted«  from  her  checks  nor  the  fcvert»h  brightness  from  her  eyes,  but 
hereutno  longer  flowed,  and  the  puor  {Kxrched  lips,  pinched  and 
■tniced  before,  relaxed  into  a  smile  like  that  of  a  child  in  sleep- 
She  looked  so  tender,  so  eonflding,  so  innocently  impassioned,  so  slight 
of  ftune,  to  fniil  of  health^there  was  something  in  her  that  was  so 
appealing  so  elo<iuent  of  tuning  and  sincerity  and  love — that  the 
vicar  might  have  been  forgiven  had  he  forgotten  his  priesthood  and 
rCDCtnbetcd  only  liis  humanity  and  that  marriage  is  an  honourable 
citai«-  but  he  did  not  What  she  felt  he  knew  well  enough.  He 
i-n  It  t..,  .iflrii  LcTorc  not  to  understand  ' 
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now  ;  and  he  meant  to  make  his  account  of  U  now  as  be  had  dc 
before  ;  but  he  himself  was  neither  moved  nor  warmed,  neither  dis- 
ordered nor  elated.     He  was  only  the  vivisector  studying  phenomtn* 
and  inteqjreting  sjroptoms  ;  only  the  priest  binding  his  viatm  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar ;  the  fisher  of  men  hauling  in  his  net  with  bis  piixe. 
The  moment  had  come  when  he  could  clinch  all  this  exdteoKnt, 
and  with  one  blow  make  it  serviceable  to  his  pur[x>se.     In  agiare 
and  tender  but    eminently  priestly   manner  he  told    her  what  be 
•wished  her  to  do,  and  framed  her  ansn'crs  of  confession  to  his  ques- 
tions of  inquisiiion.    Oh,  how  sweet  it  «-as  to  be  thus  questioned  by 
him  1  to  bare  her  secret  soul  before  him  1  to  kneel  there  at  hb 
feet  and  lay  her  innermost  being  without  veil  or  disguise  in  his  hands ! 
to  give  him  that  greatest  gift  which  s  ^ixfman  has  to   bestow — ^tbe 
gift  of  her  spiritual  freedom,  her  self-respect,   her  reticence  her 
reser\'e  !    There  was  no  evil  deed  done  of  which  she  had  to  makt 
shameliil  confession,  as  there  was  no  hostile  influence  at  home  or  in 
her  own  heart  which  he  must  set  himself  to  overcome.     It  was  only 
her  soul  that  she  had  to  declare— only  her  selfhood  that  she  had  to 
yield  into  his  keeping.     He  questioned  her  of  her  waking  thoughts 
and  nightly  dreams ;   he  probed  now  the  yearning  and  now  the 
suffering,  to  which  she  gave  fancy  names  that  disguised  the  truth  froiD 
herself  but  not  from  him.     When  she  looked  up  with  her  feveiisUjr 
bright  eyes,  and  said  how  ardently  she  longed  to  realize  Christ  and 
feci  Him  always  with  her,  he  stooped  his  head  low  to  hers  and  wh* 
pcrcd  a  few  words,  which  seemed  to  give  her  all  she  wanted  ;  andndien 
she  spoke  of  her  spiritual  darknes^i,  her  loneliness  by  reason  of  ho 
consciousness  of  sin,  he  assured  her  of  the  divine  companionsbip 
because  of  the  divine  love  that  was  around  her.    Then  he  gare  her 
absolution,  and  imposed  a  few  light  precious  penances — socb  «» 
prayers  and  fastings  and  observances  to  be  followed  rather  for  the 
nice  of  the  good  which  lies  in  acts  of  obedience  than  as  punishtnem 
for  her  sins.    And  then  he  lifted  her  gently  from  thcgrouadaod 
pressed  her  to  him — paternally. 

Her  heart  was  throbbing  wildly,  her  blood  was  all  on  fire,  bcf 
brain  was  dizzy  with  excitement.  He  was  as  calm  and  cool  as  in  hit 
quietest  moments. 

"  You  arc  very,  very  precious  to  me,"  he  said  tenderly,  but  with 
the  same  priestly  intonation  as  before.  *'  You  are  ray  child,  come- 
crated  to  my  care." 

Sbe  clung  to  him  confidingly. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said  simply. 
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He  stooped  his  head  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.     Were  not 
le  elect  sealed  there  ? 
"Now  you  know,"  he  said,  "  how  dear  you  are  to  me,  Theresa." 
It  wns  the  first  lime  that  he  had  called  her  by  her  name;  and  had 
lythingbeen  wanting  to  complete  her  deep  sense  of  blessedness  it 
would  have  been  found  in    the  sweet  and  Jioly  familiarity  of  this 
splendid  Uigh-pncst  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
M      "  And  now  you  must  be  good,  my  child,  and  show  me  that  you 
"deier\'e  my  love,  my  pastoral  care;  that  you  profit  by  my  ministra- 
'tioo*,  and  will  not  falsify  the  hope  of  my  heart.     We  must  have  no 
more  tears,  no  more  sorrow  or  hesitation.    Your  pride  has  been 
broken  down,  and  your  heart  turned  to  (!od  once  and  for  all  time ; 
now,  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  follow  on  the  way  which  the  Church 
marks  out,  as  one  of  her  dearest  and  most  dutiful  daughters.   Doubt 
of  acceptance,  so  godly  in  the  beginning — so  necessary  until  you 
receive  grace  and  pardon  by  absolution — may  become  doubt  of  that 
grace — disbelief  in  that  pardon ;  which  is  a  tempting  of  the  devil  and 
to  be  resisted  as  much  as  overweening  pride.     Do  you  understand 
me,  Theresa?" 
^L      He  said  these  last  words  gently,  caressing  her  with  his  hand. 
^P      "  Yes,"  said  Theresa^  in  a  low  voice. 

^P  To  stand  there  encircled  by  those  holy  arms,  resting  on  that  divine 
Iwcast,  was  enough  for  her,  so  far.  She  was  calmed,  consoled, 
soothed.  He  had  given  her  the  assurance  of  divine  acceptance  ;  why 
then  should  she  doubt  or  weep  ?  ^Vas  not  he  her  friend  ?  \Vas  not 
Cod  her  Sa\-iour?  This  harvest  fcstira!  would  stand  for  ever  in  her 
mind  as  the  epoch  whence  she  should  date  her  pet^onal  happiness 
and  spiritual  |}eace ;  and  she  roust  for  ever  coimect  this  beloved 
<  priest  with  her  hopes  of  salvation  and  her  assurance  oi  acceptance. 
She  hfted  her  face  to  him,  softened  and  less  disordered  than  when 
she  had  entered.  His  kiss  had  been  both  the  seal  of  her  blessedness 
and  the  charter  of  her  .irccplancc.  It  had  transformed  her  from 
Magdalen  the  sinner  to  Magdalen  the  saint;  but  whether  sinner  or 
sunt,  Magdalen  the  woman  who  loved.  And  when,  to  study  the 
effect  for  a  second  lime,  the  vicar  pressed  her  to  hira  as  tenderly  as 
before,  and  again  laid  his  cold  thin  lips  on  her  forehead,  she  felt  as 
had  been  taken  bodily  into  heaven,  where  some  supreme 
agel  l»ad  received  her. 
All  life  had  a  different  significance  for  her,  all  human  feeling  other 
than  she  had  ever  known  before,  as  she  left  tlie  sacristy  and 
led  into  the  church  still  rednlejit  and  glowing  with  the  offerings  of 
dme.    Howcold  and  tame  and  meaningless  ail  her  other  loves  had 
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been,  she  thought,  compared  to  this  ber  Jove  for  the  Chuich  and 
religion  I  She  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  attar  and  pnjed 
with  a  very  pasiion  of  yearning,  a  ver>'  ecstasy  of  thanksgiving,  iJat 
seemed  to  diaw  her  soul  away  from  her  body  and  fill  it  with  ditnnc 
light  and  life.  Heax'en  seemed  to  open  to  her — the  oiajes^  and 
mysteiy  of  the  Divine  were  revealed  as  in  a  painted  picture  above  the 
altar.  With  eyes  strained  ujiward,  hand^  clasped  and  body  rigid,  she 
realized  one  of  the  ecstatic  visions  of  her  namesake,  Saint  Theresa . 
and  when  the  :&acristan,  who  was  unce  the  clerk,  came  lo  do  sotne- 
thing  with  the  flowers,  he  found  young  Miss  almost  gone,  as  he  loM 
his  wife  in  u  voice  of  awe  ;  and  if  so  be  as  Madam  FuUerton  had  not 
been  closeted  with  the  vicar,  he  would  have  called  him  out  to  help. 
he  did  not  add — to  look  at  his  own  sorry  work. 

And  now  there  was  Hemiione  with  whom  Mr.  Lascelles  hid  10 
deal.  She  was  both  more  manageable  and  less  dangerous  thia 
Theresa — more  protitable,  too ;  though  he  hoped  to  make  the 
CburchUnds  family  profitable  enough  lo  the  cause  before  be  ii>4 
done  with  them ;  but  she  had  to  be  handled  in  a  different  maiaiff 
from  that  which  best  suited  the  glrL  It  was  more  subtle  play  wA 
her,  and  an  enemy  to  be  fought  through  her; — another  set  of  fe^np 
altogether  to  be  manipulated,  and  love  to  be  craftily  gained  for  uhaior 
ends,  not  love  already  gained  to  be  soothed  for  fear  uf  danger.  >t1ui 
a  sense  of  power  all  these  women  gave  him '  How  weak  they  wcrel 
how  contemptible,  and  >'et  how  interesting  1 

Mr.  Lascellcs  was  gracious,  courteous,  unexcited,  but  tendclf 
alive  to  the  gr.-ice  of  this  visit  and  the  social  importance  as  vcO  c 
the  personal  charm  of  the  visitor — as  much  the  gendemao  as  tbr 
priest — when  Mrs.  Fullcrton  came  in, as  lie  had  desired,  ihclast of  a& 
It  wa8  late  now ;  long  past  the  usual  luncheon-time  at  the  Abbef' 
that  house  of  unbroken  regularity  and  monotonous  siuiKf 
of  habit — but  Mr.  Ijiscellcs  was  glad  (hat  again  to-diy  the  »- 
tagonism  between  him  and  her  husband  should  he  shown  dea4< 
and  that  Richard  should  see  for  himself  which  was  the  sntnger  d 
the  two. 

At  first  Hermionc,  still  in  her  wilful,  reckless  mood,  bad  al* 
been  glad  to  put  thia  little  affront  on  her  husband.  He  deicmil 
punishment  at  her  hands  and  she  was  not  sony  to  humiliate  hist' 
so  iar— and  to  show  him  that  she  cared  no  more  tor  him  than  bt  fe' 
her;  and  that  if  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  strain  a  poiot  fe' 
her  pleasure,  neither  would  she  inconvenience  herself  for  his.  W* 
time  wore  on  she  began  to  relent.  Opjiosition,  like  indepeadesA 
mts  so  new  to  her,  so  foreign  to  her  nature—and  she  had  Im*' 
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ttchard  so  much,  and  she  once  believed  that  he  had  loved  her  also  so 
much,  before  he  had  become  a  philosopher  and  a  sceptic !  She  did  not 
want  to  hurt  him  really  ;  and  she  knew  thit  this  break  in  the  home 
habits,  for  such  reasons  as  she  had  to  give,  would  hurt  him.  Be&ides, 
she  was  getting  hungry  for  her  own  part,  and  she  was  annoyed  that 
Theresa  Molyncux  had  stayed  so  long  with  the  vicar.  It  was  not 
nice,  she  thought;  and  she  wondered  at  Superior — whom  however, 
being  annoyed,  she  called  mentally  Mr.  Lascelles — for  allowing  this 
long  interview,  which  was  a  kind  of  slight  on  her  own  claims.  So 
thai  altogether  she  had  somewhat  veered  in  her  feelings  since  the  bene- 
diction, and  came  in  loolcing  a  little  sulky  and  undeniably  dignified.  At 
a  glance  Mr.  Lascelles  took  in  the  change,  and  understood  tlic  ruffled 
state  of  her  feeling  for  him,  which  of  course  meant  corresponding 
smoothness  towards  her  husband. 

"I  am  so  sorn*  that  you  have  had  to  wait  so  long,"  he  said  with 
his  best  breeding,  placing  her  in  a  cliair  opposite  10  him. 

No  kneeling  penitent  pouring  out  her  love  as  confession  of  sin 
was  this  fair  creature — as  yet — but  jiist  a  lady  of  the  parish  consulting 
him.  the  vicar,  on  parochial  matters. 

"  It  is  very  laie.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  say  at  home," 
said  Hermione  gravely. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  long,  but  indeed  I  must  have  a  woiti  with 

jfou  to-day,"  said  Mr.  I-ascellcs,  more  gravely,  looking  at  her  intently. 

She  looked  up  half  liightened  at  his  air  and  manner.    What  was 

amiss?    What  had   he  to  say  that  called  forth  a  tone  so  fiul]  of 

menaced  danger  ? 

"  I  am  afraid  ihat  1  shall  have  to  mar  the  pcrfcctness  of  ihis 
blessed  day  to  you,  Mrs.  FuUerton,"  he  began  ;  "but  the  cross  laid 
on  us  to  bear  must  be  carried  at  all  costs,  and  there  is  no  happiness 
jt»  a  false  peace." 

B    "  What  has  happened  ? "  she  asked,  turning  pale- 
V     "  More  than  I  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  of,  save  in  generals,"  he 
Buswered.     '■  But  I  must  tell  you  so  much  :  that  your  husband's  lec- 
tures, dear  Mrs,  Fullerton,  are  simply  the  scandal  and  tlic  sin  of  the 
rish." 

I  know  how  dreadful  his  opinions  arc !"  she  cried  nervously. 

1  can  do  nothing  \     t   am  helpless  to  prevent  llicm  I     He  will 

listen  to  me— I  have  no  influence  over  him,  and  he  will  go  his 

way,  whatevei  I  nuy  say ! " 

Mr.  Lascelles,  still  looking  at  her  narrowly,  thought  to  himself: 

tow  much  will  she  bear?"— he  must  feel  his  way  cautiously,  if 
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"  He  Is  tlie  corse  of  the  place,"  he  said  solemnly, 
direct  leader  of  souls  to  hell." 

Hennione  shuddered. 

"  II  is  dreadful,"  she  said  helplessly.    "  It  breaks  my  heart, 
always  lus,  to  know  that  he  holds  such  awful  opinions  ;  but  what 
can  I  do?"  S 

"  You  cannot  stop  him  ?  "  he  aslccd.  "  If  I  were  to  tcII  yoa  wm^ 
he  said  the  night  before  last,  I  think  you  would  be  ready  to  talie 
almost  any  steps  that  I  might  recommend  to  check  this  awiul  Bood 
of  blasphemy  and  sin  vrliicli  he  |:>uur>  out  in  that  pUce  of  youn. 
To  men  too  ignorant  to  undeistind  even  his  few  paltry  facts  in  rutanl 
l«cicnce  he  preaches  license  to  sin — for  there  is  no  God  and  no  he^^ 
after ;  and  laughs  .it  all  but  human  Ian'  and  human  knowledge,  ridicol' 
ing  juBtice  and  mercy  together — denying  God  and  Satan  in  one.  Itb 
an  atv-ful  state  of  things,  Mrs.  FuUerton,  and  the  respon-sibility  rests  M 
you  as  well  as  on  him ;  for,  tliougti  you  are  his  wife,  you  arc  the 
of  the  estate." 

She  did  not  quite  take  in  his  meaning. 

Tears  gathered  into  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I  am  his  wife,"  she  said ;  "  but  he  is  the  master.  Aod 
though  I  know  how  wickedly  he  thinks  on  matters  that  arc  dear  ad 
:^acred  to  cver).'one  else — yet  he  is  so  good  in  himself]"  she  added; 
licr  heart  turning  back  to  him  as  her  consciousness  of  bis  faithful  lc« 
and  noble  intentions  compelled  her  to  defend  him.  She  acfcBO»- 
ledged  his  blameworthiness  ;  he  -k^s  an  infidel,  a  ^nner,  the  dcaia 
of  all  that  she  held  dear — but  *'  he  is  so  good,"  was  Uie  truth  « 
well. 

"  How  can  you  call  that  good  which  is  in  direct  hostility  10 
Christianity  and  the  Church  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lascelles  more  sternly  thtf 
he  had  ever  spoken  to  Hermione  FuUerton  before.  "  This  is  wAtd 
preferring  the  creature  to  the  Creator — sajing  to  e\'il,  *  Be  thou  "7 
good  I'" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  means  to  do  harm,"  she  said  apo)o£?et)(al^> 
frightened  at  the  vicar's  manner. 

"And  he  succeeds  in  doing  more — of  greater  extent  and  of  jps""" 
consequences — than  anyman  ever  known  to  me  in  person,"  he rcpfi^i 
"Not  one  of  the  most  infamous  men  of  history — not  VolUBfe,"* 
Rousseau,  nor  Paine — not  one  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Judas,  ci\in(p* 
Christ  afresh  as  they  did,  was  a  more  blasphemous  inOdcl  thf  * 
your  husband,  or  did  more  awful  miscltief  to  the  immortal  Kwb<'>' 
men  with  whom  they  came  in  contact." 

"  Wbat  is  to  be  done?"  «Ke  cried  in  a  despairing  voie«» 
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It  was  hard  on  lier  to  fiave  tlie  brightness  of  the  day  darkened 
by  such  a  terrible  vision,  such  a  fearful  parallel  ;  and  poor  Richard, 
vicked  as  he  was,  had  once  been  so  sweet  and  dear ! 

Mr.  I.AsccUcs>  still  looking  at  her,  thought  again :  "  Is  the  time 
ripe?" 

'*  You  are  mistress.  Your  husband  is  only  your  agent,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"  He  b  master  in  reality,"  she  answered.     "  I  have  no  power." 

"You  can  have  it  if  you  wiU,"  he  said,  still  watching  liei. 

She  sighed.  "Things  have  gone  on  too  long  a.s  they  arc,  and  I 
could  not  change  them  now  even  if  1  wished,"  she  said.  *'  I  should 
like  to  have  some  things  diiTcrcnl  (rom  what  they  arc ;  and  yet — I 
could  not  do  anything  to  really  hurt  him— angry  as  I  am  with  him  ! " 
fthe  added  ;  her  old  love  for  hini  overmastering  her  for  the  moment 

Mr,  Lascelles  was  silent.  His  noslriis  quivered  and  his  thin  lips 
curled,  but  he  pui  force  on  himself  and  said  nothing.  No ;  the 
tinie  was  not  yet  ripe  ;  but  it  would  come.  As  sure  as  to-morrow's 
sun  would  rise  it  would  come,  and  that  Dagon  of  sin  and  infidelity 
would  be  oveitlirown.  After  a  time  he  spoke,  quietly,  and  almost 
monotonously  in  voice  and  manner,  but  with  what  he  wished  her  to 
uiderstand  as  disappointmejit  and  sadness. 

"  In  tliis  case  you  must  come  out  publicly,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
let  it  be  patent  to  tlie  world  that  you  do  not  share  your  husband's 
blasphemous  enmity  to  revealed  religion— his  diabolical  hostility  to 

I  the  Church,  that  ark  of  man's  saK-ation.     You  must  separate  yotir 
laion  from  his,  and  show  the  world  that  you  are  Ciithful  if  he  has 
■  Ciade  himself  a  castaway," 
"  That  is  only  my  duty,"  said  Hennionc  relieved.   *'  Tell  me  how 
1  can  best  prove  to  the  world  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  will  do 
ii."  she  added  fervently,  a  little  carried  out  of  herself. 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said  in  his  high-priestly  manner.    ''  It  is 
lot  ditficMlt; — ^Undertake  the  restoration  of   the  whole  church   in 
Jour  own  name.    Tliis  will  do  something  to  neutralize  the  fearful 
"oischief  worked  by  your  husband  in  the  parish  and  on  yom  own 
Estate."  •■ 

She  gave  a  little  gasp. 
••That  will  be  costly,"  she  said. 

"Aliout  ten  thousand  pounds,"'  he  .inswcred  with  indifference. 

\Ve  might  get  it  done  for  eight,  but  I  think  it  will  roinc  to  ten  if  il 

5*  done  as  !  wwh."  '* 

She  Inokwl  distressed.     She  was  the  most  generous  woman  in 

^^e  world  by  nature — and  *hc  least  conscious  of  the  value  of  ntot\cy, 
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but  she  was  slarlled  at  the  Kum  named  ;  for  her  husband's  sa&c.i 
her  own. 

"  I  scarcely  know  if  Richard  will  consent,"  she  said  in  earcne 
ensbarrassment 

"  ]  do  not  see  thai  his  consent  is  necessary,"  said  Mr.  LasceUes, 
holding  his  head  high.  "  You  are  the  person  to  be  coniulled.  not 
he.  You  are  the  Lady  of  the  Matiot,  the  l.iy  rector  ;  yoti  ^coei^■e  the 
great  tithes,  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  church,  and  hold  the  «at* 
which  was  once  iht  church's  property — taken  from  God  for  nan. 
It  is  your  afTair  entirely,  and  I  do  not  recognize  Mr.  Ftillertan's  shait 
in  the  matter." 

*'  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  looking  down,  embarrassed,  ill  at  ease, 
set  between  two  fires  and  burned  by  both.  "  But  if  we  cannot  rallr 
give  so  much  money  ?  When  I  asked  for  my  allowance  a  UttJe  whflc 
ago,  Richard  said  thai  our  income  and  expenditure  exactly  met,  aad 
stipulated  that  I  should  pay  my  own  milliner ;  so  that  if  th( 
money  enough,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  God's  house  and  His  glory,  cannot  yoo" 
some  little  personal  sacrifice?"  asked  Mr.  Lascelles  cagcrly,^- 
down  a  carriage  ? — a  horse  or  two  ? — a  servant  here  and  there  ?— or,  if 
necessary,  sell  your  je  vels,  your  silver?  Or,  cannot  you  nuke  yow 
husband  close  that  devil's  shop  of  his,  that  reading-room,  bu3t  ob 
your  own  ground  and  maintained  at  some  cost,  as  wc  all  know  ?  S^ 
the  restoration  of  the  church  will  be  ten  thousand  pounds ; — thai  ii  S»« 
hundred  a  year  given  to  the  Lxird  and  snatched  from  the  ptofagitka 
of  infidelity.    I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  hesitate,  Mrs.  Fidleiioa.' 

The  vicar  spoke  siemly  and  strongly.  It  was  like  a  heavy  hod 
laid  on  the  pretty  gentle  creature's  shoulder. 

"  If  only  my  husband  would  1 "  she  sighed  again,  looking  ^ 
appealing  against  his  strength  in  mercy  to  her  weakness. 

"Then  take  back  your  lapsed  rights  and  deal  with  your  own  fS^ 
perty  according  to  your  own  sense  of  duty,"  he  cried  irhuied. 

She  drew  back. 

'*  He  is  my  husband,"  she  said  with  a  frightened  glance  to  i 
door. 

"  Well !  you  must  use  your  own  discretion — ^pertupi  iJMr 
caresses  and  cajolings  wilt  do  what  you  desire,"  said  Mr.  lanlb 
with  almost  brutal  contempt :  "and  if  these  fail" — he  shrqgpxl'" 
shoulders  expressively — "  one  means  of  grace  will  be  shut  off  frw»;» 
■sd  one  occasion  of  testifying  I  I  shall  not  be  the  sufferer,  norcfl'^ 
church,"  he  went  on  to  say  with  a  ccrtjun  indifference  of  mMftff** 
j^ied  h«r  more  than  alV  ths  nat.    "  I  have  asked  your  ouuv"'**  i 
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ipst,  as  my  indinalion  and  the  respect  due  10  your  position  in  ihc 
parish  proiupttnl,  but  if  you  cannot  or  will  not !" — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  again  and  beat  his  finger-tips  liglitly  on  the  tahle.  "  The 
chancel  is  your  own  property,  and  ihal  you  must  restore,"  he  con- 
tinued; "and  what  else  you  refuse  the  Molyneuxs  will  accept.  They 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  nuke  liberal  restitution  to  the  House 
of  God  which  tlieir  ancestors  defrauded  and  despoiled.  And  I  have 
promised  to  give  them  all  that  you  reject." 

'*  At  least  the  chancel  is  my  own  property.  They  cajinot  interfere 
there,"  said  Hemiione  with  a  deep  flush. 

"Of  course,  I  know  that;  have  I  not  just  said  so?"  he  answered 
unpleasantly.  *'  To  restore  it  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  not  only  your  duty,  but  your  obligation — your  legal  obligation,"  he 
repeated.  '*  What  i  wanted  was  that  you  should  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  church,  leaving  to  us  the  windows  and  organ,     It  would 

»be  cheering  to  me  personally  if  you  came  fonvard  prominently,  un- 
mistakably, as  one  of  my  supporters  here  in  this  uphill  fight.  And 
what  joy  it  would  be  to  my  soul  to  think  of  your  name  as  handed 
down  in  everlasting  protest  against  the  sin  which  else  is  committed 
under  its  sanction  and  upheld  by  your  fortune — sin  which  is  indelible 

I  here  and  hereafter,  and  which  will  be  brought  against  you,  as  the 
accomplice,  at  the  Last  Great  Day  !" 
She  shuddered. 
"  If  only  Richard  would  !"  she  repeated  quivering. 
He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  lowerinjj  above  her. 
"  You  make  your  marriage  idolatrous,'  he  said  sternly.     "  Your 
infidel  husband,  whom  you  should  sjiurn  from  you  as  a  viper — as  a 
child  of  hell — stands  nearer  to  you  than  your  God,  than  your  Saviour. 
K  This  is  not  love,  it  is  idolatry  I  "  he  repeated. 

V  There  was  nothing  of  the  courtly  courteous  gentleman  about  him 
now.  He  had  risen  to  the  height  of  his  ofi^ce  and  was  the  inquisitor 
who  probed,  the  priest  who  condemned,  not  the  admiring  friend  who 
now  flattered  and  now  consoled,  now  gently  directed  and  now  fer- 
B'VCQtly  rewarded.  Never  in  her  life  before  had  she  been  spoken  to  as 
DOW.  She,  the  petted  jilaything  uf  her  father,  the  tenderly  adored  of 
her  husband — if  once  passionately  and  now  gravely,  yet  always  ten- 
derly . — she  to  be  held  as  it  were  by  a  torturer,  a  master,  an  execii- 
'tioner!  Appalled,  terrified,  she  shrink  within  herself  at  the  stern 
Toicc,  the  attitude  full  of  spiritual  menace,  the  words  thai  passed  so 
terrible  a  sentence  on  her. 

"  Have  I  no  power  consigned  to  rae  by  God?"  he  went  on  to  say, 
ipeaking  more  rapidly  but  no  less  severely.    **  Have  I  no  authority 
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as  your  priest,  your  spiritual  director?  You  know  that  I  have !  Vm 
dare  nut  look  up  and  defy  mc.  And  here,  in  this  holy  place,  1  com* 
mand  you  in  ilie  name  of  God  to  obey  me.  I,  your  priest,  orda 
jou  to  uutlertakt:  this  wurk  as  your  tribute  to  tht  Church,  j'oui  o^ei' 
iog  to  OUT  Lord  I  Let  it  bring  what  discord  it  will  into  thai  ud- 
>lessed  house  of  yours — that  is  not  my  aSair,  nor  should  it  be  youts, 
h  the  &ce  of  your  greater  duty.  WTiat  is  mine  is  to  etiforce  yoM 
obedience;  what  yours,  to  give  it !" 

Hermione  sat  there  paralyzed,  overcome  with  terror  and  di; 
It  was  like  some  terrible  dream — some  awful  vision.  She  did 
recogni2e  the  man  whose  grace  and  subtle  tialtery  had  touched  btf 
imagination  and  stirred  the  long-sLignaiit  waters  of  romance  He  ns 
a  new  impersonation ;  but  something  still  more  compelling,  still  \m 
to  be  resisted  than  the  former. 

She  turned  away  licr  face  sobbing  with  terror.  They  were  sob* 
that  had  no  tears  in  them,  but  were  just  inarticulate  cries  of  foL 
The  vestry  seemed  to  grow  dark  us  night ;  the  radiant  cartb  aod  be^ 
of  men  to  be  shut  out  from  her  for  ever ;  God  was  no  longer  x  lonBg 
Father  to  be  approached  with  gladness,  trust,  love,  but  a  stem  aal 
implacable  Judge,  denouncing  and  condemning  her  by  the  moutfaof 
this  his  high-priest.  'I'he  vicar's  form  seemed  to  dilate  to  more  tha 
human  stature,  his  eyes  to  burn  into  her  soul,  as  if  tiicy  bad  lieoi 
flames  of  5re.  All  the  foolish  sinful  thoughts  that  had  ever  pasml 
through  her  mind,  all  the  foolish  sinful  things  that  she  had  ever  dooe 
in  wilfulness  or  ignonincc,  came  back  on  her  memory  inonegKtf 
food  of  spiritual  remorse  and  shame.  She  felt  as  if  the  man  scaoding 
there  before  her  could  read  the  whole  unsatisfactory  story  of  her  &fe. 
which  terror  and  exaltation  exaggerated  into  crime,  deepcoed  into 
spiritual  apostasy  and  wickedness  that  could  not  be  forgi\-en. 

"  Have  mercy  !"  she  sobbed,  shrinking  together  in  her  fear. 

Did  she  pray  to  him  or  to  God  ?    She  could  not  have  said 
for  at  that  moment  the  two  were  one,  and  the  vicar  was 
personate. 

"  Kneel  I "  said  Mr.  I^scelles  in  a  deep  votcc,  lifting  bcr  boD 
choir  as  he  had  lifted  Theresa  from  the  ground,  but  instead  of 
her  to  his  arms  forcing  her  to  her  knees.  And  scarcely  knowiiig  ^^ 
she  did  or  where  she  was,  the  wife  of  Richard  Fullcrton,  the  far 
thinker,  the  pronounced  enemy  of  the  Church,  the  confessed  Mffiotf 
knowing  nothing  where  others  formulate  all,  knelt  at  the  ^icir'sfc* 
and,  led  by  him,  made  her  iirst  broken  pitiful  confession. 

Whea  she  arose  from  her  knees  she  lad  promised  tlirec  thiniP  ^ 
oae  that  she  would  publicly[dcfray  at  her  sole  cost  the  roior&tian  ^ 
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church ;  another  that  she  would  obey  ail  the  rules  or  difldpUne 
ch  )k,  tlie  viGir — her  l>tfc<:lor  now— might  enjoin  on  her — her 
ibatid  n-niing  or  uawrtlling ;  and  the  third  ttiat  she  would  coDfcss 
ckly,  here  in  the  sacristy,  to  be  directed  according  lo  the 
c  C^hurrh  and  for  the  best  wcltitc  of  her  own  soul.    But 
\i%  Usi  tnaticr  was  to  be  kept  as  yet  a  profound  secret  from  evet}' 
Id  retum  for  all  which  promises  he  gave  her  absolution,  and 
her  of  eternal  rorgivcncss  and  his  own  deep  sympathy, 
adiectioQ,  and  esteem. 


CUAFTVA  XII. 


DtrcAi-nx 

Tmk  vicaf  had  been  scene  months  now  ai  Cro&tholroe,  but  he 

had  accepted  iw  social  invitations  of  cereroony ;  nothing  beyond  a 

finbljr  dinner  ni  Ctiurchlands  when  ihcy  ircrc  quite  olooer  or  a 

qaici  cop  of  aAcmoon    lea  witl)  other  favoured  mcmben  o(   his 

flock.     Imitations  to  fonnal  dinners  had  poured  in  as  matters  of 

GPune,  but  all  had  been  refused  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rcbitions 

f^edcting  between  ilie  Vicarage  and  the  Abbey,  with  as  much  fitiffiiefis 

^BwR  •$  elsewhere.     Tcrluips  indeed  with  more ;   Ueaking  bread 

^^ifith  an  infidel  of  kichar<l's  uncompromising  type  not  being  much 

m  the  hne  of  n  man  who,  wlutcvcr  cl&c  he  might  be,  was  at  least 

AS  Mnodc  la  his  faith  as  he  was  earnest  to  obiain  influence. 

He  had  void  this  one  day  with  bold  disdain  when  Ilermione  had 
asked  him  timidly  why  he  woukj  not  come  f  Of  late  his  disdaio  had 
been  gcoing  even  bolder.  As  hu  power  over  the  wife  increased,  the 
thm  film  of  ccmaidcration  that  he  had  IkuI  for  her  husband — for 
policy— ftew  thinner  and  thinner ;  and  once  he  said,  speaking  gene- 
nlljr,  that  he  looked  on  on  infidel  as  a  kind  fif  outlaw,  one  who  hod 
pot  htmitcif  OS  (ar  beyond  the  pole  of  |)ersonal  courtesies  as  Itc  was 
beyond  tbat  of  the  Cbristtui  communion,  and  whom  it  was  lawful  to 
fegM  with  any  weapon  tbat  might  lie  handy. 

A  ibort  time  Iujwcvct  aAcr  the  l]ar\cst  Festival  with  its 
neraonblc  rerolts  and  unfinished  dramas,  the  vicar  said  10  Heimione 
picasaotly,  that  he  wislicil  she  would  ask  him  to  meet  General  Sir 
AugBSCitt  and  l^y  >tnrne.  Sir  Auguattu  hod  just  been  appointed 
oomuiamLiot  Id  tlf  •■    ai  Starton  ;  and  ].aity  Maine  was  his 

tupvnor  uriiccT.  -"kc  a  grand  affair  of  it  if  she  likedi" 

be  added  still  mui  ..nd  lu  tlic  way  of  one  cuoDenuvL.*^ 
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obligation.  "  He  would  like  to  mcci  the  Ntaincs  first  under  her 
hifi  contiuited,  "  feelin(;  for  her  what  he  did.  Others  he  knew  rcrt 
preparing  to  mafcc  up  dinner-parties  for  this  purpose  ;  but  would  she 
not  take  precedence  ?  " 

Mr.  Lascclles  had  the  oddest  way  possible  of  taking  little  liberties 
of  this  kind  n-ith  his  friends.  He  held  his  Hock  as  a  band  wfaereoT 
he  was  the  head  ;  a  little  knot  of  hot)'  con)muni<it5  whose  goods  be 
could  administer  and  whose  actions  he  could  command  in  hts  qualil) 
of  Superior.  And  acting  on  these  assumptions  he  said  what  from 
others  would  h&vc  been  unwarrantable  impertinence  so  frankly,  M 
simply,  with  such  a  lofty  unconsciousness  that  he  could  possibly  give 
ofTence,  surh  n  pleasant  faith  in  human  kindness,  so  much  trust  in 
the  toyal  docility  of  his  chosen  band,  that  no  one  thought  of  being 
offended ; — and  wunicn  indeed  liked  his  small  freedoms ;  reccittd 
them  as  spiritual  caresses  ;  and  thought  themselves  favourc*!  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  whicli  he  carric'd  them.  Even  had  Ml 
Hermione  begun  her  life  of  absolute  submission  in  confession  die 
would  still  have  accepted  this  proposal  as  a  proof  of  friendship  anil 
^jodvfill.  As  ihin^^s  were  il  was  a  grace  for  which  she  was  bound  10 
feci  grateful. 

Uer  face  brightened  with  joy  as  she  said  prettily  : 

"I  am  so  glad — thank  you,  Superior!"  then  added — "I 
ask  my  husband  what  day  will  suit  him  and  write  the  notes 
evening." 

Mr.  I^scelles  smiled.  It  was  not  quite  the  same  kind  of  smile  u 
before.  That  pretty  woman's  foolish  obedience— idolatrous  sabntts- 
sion  rather  t  he  thought  angrily — to  that  infidel  husband  of  hn* 
still  so  strong  in  her,  despite  his  own  undeniable  influence  over  Iia. 
always  irritated  him  when  shown.  It  wns  a  delicate  thing  fix' 
Director,  a  priest  believing  in  St.  Faul,  to  teacli  wifely  rebellion  :  b* 
this  obstructive  loyalty  to  an  atheist,  this  habitual  dvfetence  to  a  so 
of  perdition,  was  unrighteous  -,  and,  conic  what  might,  it  diould  be 
broken  down. 

'*  Yoii  arc  without  exception  the  most  obedient  wife  whoa  it 
has  e^'cr  been  my  lot  to  meet,"  he  said  with  that  unmistakable  tooct 
of  sarcasm  in  the  voice  by  which  words  of  praise  arc  nmlc  into  K*- 
fences  of  condemnation.  "You  are  the  perfection  of  conjugal n^ 
mission  I  In  general  the  lady  of  the  house  ntanzi^es  oU  these  b* 
social  matters  for  herself,  without  consulting  bcr  husboitd,  and  «6* 
without  heeding  his  convenience.  It  comes  hard  sometiaes  f 
men  who  arc  greatly  occupied,  but  to  one  like  Mr.  Fullenoo,  witfetf* 
cn^getnents  or  outside  duties,  it  would  not  much  signify.  ^ 
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greater  marvel  of  self-eiTacing  sveetnesa  the  greater  perfectness  of 
conjugal  submission  in  you  !  " 

"  I  know  that  I  am  very  weak,"  said  Hermione,  with  a  nervous 
laugh  and  heightened  colour,  "but  it  has  grown  into  a  habit.  It 
would  seem  quite  strange  were  I  to  arrange  anything  whatever  with- 
out first  consulting  my  husband." 

"  J  can  understand  that,  married  so  young  as  you  were,"  said  Mr. 
fiascelles,  with  a  certain  grand  air  of  liberality  and  comprehension 
which  he  vs'os  accustomed  to  put  on  when  he  meant  to  give  a  blow  ; 
"and  yet,"  smiling,  "you  have  already  broken  through  your  habit  of 
deference  in  one  or  two  things  of  late.  I  lancy  he  has  not  been 
consulted  on  that  question  of  confirmation  for  our  child,  of  which  we 
spoke  yesterday;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  understands  nothing  of  the 
place  which  you  hold  with  me — and  I  with  you.  He  docs  not  know 
that  I  am  }-our  Director  and  that  you  are  my  penitent  and  precious 
charge." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Hcrniionc  a  little  confused.  "He  knows 
nothing  of  my  religious  life,  noi  shall  he.  He  would  only  exasperate 
mc  by  his  infidelity,  and  make  things  difficult  for  Virginia." 

"And  the  free  will,  under  direction,  which  you  have  exercised 
in  one  thing  it  would  be  better  on  all  accounts  if  you  carried  into 
others,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles.  "Witness  that  private  income  which 
was  one  ol  the  fust  matters  on  which  I  advised  you — and  witness  the 
divine  peace  that  has  come  to  you  since  your  reconciliation  with  God 
and  your  acceptance  into  the  living  body  of  the  Church." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hermione  in  a  low  voice,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

She  did  not  feel  much  at  peace,  but  if  Superior  said  she  was,  she 
supposed  that  he  was  right;  still,  if  she  were  really  so  happy  as  he 
said,  why  those  ready  tears  ? 

"  You  see,  dear  Mrs.  Fullerton,'*  he  continued,  drawing  a  little 
nearer  to  her,  and  taking  her  soR  vmall  hand  in  his,  "  you  have  now  by 
your  side  a  daughter — our  sweet  child — whose  mind  you  have  to  train, 
in  part,  and  for  whose  soul  you  are  chiefly  responsible.  Is  it  well, 
think  you,  for  her  to  see  this  complete  sclf-efTacement  of  the  mother 

lavour  of  the  father — the  mother  a  believer  and  the  father  an 

fidcl?     For  her  sake  you  ought  to  show  more  character  and  stand 

tout  against  the  tyranny  of  your  husband  with   more   boldness  of 

est    The  effect  of  things  as  they  are  cannot  be  quite  wholesome 

her." 

Hcnnione looked  down  disturbed,  Shewas  discontented  with  her 
ibond — truly — but  after  all,  more  superficially  than  openly,  so  far 
least  as  tilings  had  gone.    What  Uiey  might  grow  into  was  another 
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matter.  And  she  was  strongly,  powerfully  fiiscinaied  by  Mr.  Lascdls; 
displeased  with  the  infidelity  of  the  one  and  out  of  sympathy  with  iht 
main  diroaion  of  his  diameter,  while  led  aw-ay  by  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  the  other.  But  between  displeasure,  more  vague  Uus 
positive,  and  taking  such  inde^jcndent  action  openly  as  would  lewi  W 
pain  and  trouble  at  home,  was  a  wide  step ;  and  she  did  not  feelquie 
strong  enough  for  it,  ycL  She  was  glad  lo  be  flattered  penonally 
and  petted  spiritually  by  Mr.  Lasccllcs ;  to  confess  and  be  absohtd; 
to  complain  and  he  soothed  ;  to  he  reminded  of  her  dignities  tad 
condoled  widi  on  her  undesignated  \sTongs;  to  be  made  to  ftd 
that  she  was  a  suffering  saint  for  trutli's  sake,  and  ao  oppressed  «ife, 
whose  very  virtues  had  been  turned  into  weapons  of  offence  aad 
causcK  of  humiliation;  to  be  idealized  to  herself  and  set  in  gnudid 
poses  before  a  moral  mirror.  All  this  was  delightful,  and  gave  be 
life  new  colour  and  her  days  a  new  romance.  But  to  openly  afiro* 
her  husband  was  not  in  the  prugranimc,  and  would  only  comidiale 
matters.  Still,  Mr.  Lascelles  had  a  strong  will ;  and  she  had  ^va 
him  tlie  one  hair  which  was  to  be  his  jnirchase  over  all  the  rciL 

He  saw  her  hesitation. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  with  a  rapid  change  of  nuutner — &  nuaoff 
that  conveyed  the  impression  of  being  wounded  by  her  wantoTirat 
and  a  deterniin-irion  not  to  cross  the  houndarj'  line  again ;  to  be  new 
anj-thing  more  than  the  priest  and  ghtrsily  director.  His  pcnoail 
liicndshi])  was  not  appreciated,  and  for  the  futuie  he  would  ksowbav 
to  guard  himseli'  from  rebuET.  Reticence  was  easier  lo  him  tboa 
undertaking  an  ungrateful  task,  and  so  she  should  find.  '^FoipW 
me.  I  ought  not  to  tike  it  upon  myself  to  advise  you  in  tempoiat 
matters.  It  is  only  my  deep  3>Tnpathy  with  you— my  soiiow  hx  Uie 
undeserved  trials  and  sufferings  of  your  life — my  desire  to  sec  Jf<* 
wrongs  righted  and  your  noble  nature  allowed  free  scojw;  oolynj 
intense  admiration  and  deep  affection  for  one  so  cnicUy  dtov 
stanced  and  so  deserving  of  all  homage,  that  makes  me  ovi:ntcpt)K 
barriers  of  conventional  restraint.  lUu  I  will  not  do  it  again,  ft 
disjilcascs  yuu." 

"No,  no,  indeed  nut,  dear  Superior  1"  said  poor  HernaMC 
warmly.  "  I  am  more  grateful  to  you  than  1  can  say  for  yoar»!«* 
It  is  always  so  good  and  wise.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  you  are  the  onif 
sincere  friend  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life-  You  arc  what  my  brocb' 
would  have  been  if  I  bad  had  one  !" 

She  looked  at  hira  witli  innocent  lovingness. 

"  1  am  more  than  that,"  he  answered  fervently,  kindltn|  Bt  ^ 
03iXicc,  and  pressing  her  hand  more  warmly.    "  I  am  yotir  fathff  ■ 
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the  Church,"  he  added  in  .inother  tone,  drawing  himsdt'  away  and 
letting  her  hand  fall,  while  he  loosened  the  band  round  his  throai,  as 
he  saw  die  fair  face  fiush  and  the  pretty  dark  blue  eyes  droop  liVe  a 
^rl's.     "  Am  I  not  your  Director?" 

Yes,"  said  Hermione,  after  a  pause.     She  felt  as  if  she  had  just 
ad  a  ahowcr-bath.     ^\nd  she  did  iiyt  like  shower-baths. 

Then  you  do  realiy  wish  mc  to  be  your  worldly  adviser  outside 
my  spiritual  functions  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Lascetles,  after  another  rather 
long  silence  between  them,  again  taking  her  hand. 

She  raised  lier  eyes  to  his  face.  "  Ves,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
controlled  iutensily  that  let  him  see  into  her  heart.  "  You  are  the 
only  disinterested  frieDd  that  I  have,  and  it  is  my  duly  to  obey  you." 
"  You  arc  right  ! "  he  said  passionately.  "  Ki^ht  in  your  obedience, 
and  in  your  belief  in  my  pure  disinterestedness  of  affection.  I  am 
your  friend  and  your  only  one  1  Well ! "  more  briskly,  as  if  shaking 
off  a  dangerous  feeling,  "let  tne  continue  in  my  pleasant  task  of 
advising  you  in  all  things  ;  and  let  mc  begin  with  the  little  affair  of 
the  dinner.  I  am  to  dine  with  yoti  to  meet  the  Maincs?  Good. 
Now,  say  when.  You  know  quite  well  that  it  is  your  duty  to  piakc 
these  arrangi-mcnts.  Now,"  raising  his  hand  pl.iyfiilly,  "  no  excuses. 
I-oiercise  your  own  free  will,  your  own  right  as  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  say  now  at  OQce  when  it  shal£  be.  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  wilt 
accept  only  your  invitation.  As  1  said  once  before  to  you,  no  power 
on  earth  should  make  me  cross  the  llu-eshold  of  the  Abbey  were  it 
not  that  it  is  your  house-  The  jjlacc  where  the  enemy  of  liie  Church 
weaves  his  accursed  plots  for  the  ruin  of  men's  souls  .ind  the  dcstnic- 
lion  of  our  own  dear  Mother  is  no  place  for  a  minister  of  Clirist ! " 
"  1  can  understand  that,"  said  Hermione  dejectedly.  "  It  must 
dreadful  for  you  I " 

"No,  not  while  you  and  our  child  are  there — not  if  I  go  by  your 
two   sole  invitation.     You  sec,  I  look  on    you  as    the  personage 
your  husband  as  your  unfortunate  appendage ;   you  are  the 
.Iwtance  and  he  is  the  accident     But  this  is  reversed  if  you  put 
power  over  ever)-thing  into  his  hajuls,  and  make  liim  the  chief 
hilc  you  arc  the  subordinate.    Then,  indeed,  1  could  not  accept  the 
bbcy  hospitality.    Do  you  not  understand  rac,  dear  child?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Hermione,  flattered  but  inwiirdly  frightened. 
"  Good  again  I  When  then  shall  our  grand  dinner  come  off?"  he 
ed  laughingly. 
ttTien  you  like,"  she  answered.    "  Fix  the  day  yourself;  all  are 
ike  to  me." 
"  Let  roe  see— to-day  is  Saturday,"  be  said  musingly. 
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"Shnll  I  s£'/ next  Friday? — but  that  is  scarcely  long 
asked  the  graceless  creature. 

He  smiled. 

"  Friday  ?"  he  repeated,  arching  his  eyebrows.     "  A  iiist-dfl)'  ? 
never  go  out  on  Friday  !" 

She  blushed  in  confusion. 

"Of  course  not  !  How  stupid  of  me  to  forget,"  she  said,  as  if 
Friday  fasting  had  been,  part  of  the  ordinary  consideration  of  her  !ii'f. 
"  When  then  ?  "  nervously. 

"  Not  Friday,  because  it  is  fast-day ;  not  Saturday,  Ixcauae  it 
Sunday  eve.    I'Jext  Monday  or  Tuesday  week,"  he  answered. 

"Let  it  be  Tuesday,"  slie  relumed  innocently.      "Monday 
Richard's  lecture  night.'' 

Mr.  [.ascelles  suddenly  stiffened.  His  lips  went  into  a  thiB 
straight  line,  and  his  nostrils  quivered  like  those  of  a  fretted  hone 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  the  only  day  that  1  can  give  j-ou,"  he  ^ 
coldly.  "  Now  that  1  think  of  it,  Tuesday  is  impossible.  It  nnat 
be  Monday  or  not  at  all." 

"  But  what  can  we  do  about  my  husband's  lecture  ? "  isW 
Hennionc  in  genuine  embarrassment.  She  was  beginning  to  fa^ 
her  new  master's  hand  a  little  heavy. 

"  It  is  simple  enough,"  said  Mr.  Loscelles  with  cold  contrail 
"  He  intist  choose  between  his  duties  as  a  host  and  a  gcntlemaa  aoit 
this  lecture ;  from  the  blasphemy  of  which  it  would  be  a  mercy  tbi 
the  misguided  men  who  listen  to  him  should  be  saved  if  only  ^ 
once  I " 

"  Vcs,  it  would,''  she  answered  helplessly. 

"Then  I  am  to  consider  myself  engaged  for  Monday  wA 
provided  the  Maines  and  the  rest  can  come  ? "  he  asked,  his  qn 
glittering. 

"  Certainly  ;  with  pleasure,"  answered  Hermione,  hen  dioopV 
and  her  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  thougli  she  did  her  best  to  *j»k 
cheerfully. 

He  smiled  his  superior  smile.  "  What  a  weak,  pretty  creilifC  * 
vas  1 "  he  thought ;  but  all  the  more  %'aluable  for  his  purpose  ^ 
was  tlie  battle-ground  on  whidi  the  duel  i  oufrarue,  that  had  alff*^ 
begun  between  himself  and  that  godle&s  iuhdel,  had  lo  be  KM^ 
out : — and  so  (ar  he  was  content,  for  so  far  he  hod  had  the  ^ 
vantage. 

"  And  you  will  write  the  notes  this  evening— without  aW 
counsel  of  your  husband?"  said  Mr.  Lascelles. 

She  ht'sitaled,  and  turned  helplessly  in  her  chair. 


Undtr  whuh  Lord? 
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"  I  count  on  your  fidclily  to  your  promise  and  attention  lo  my 
wishes.  Remember  what  I  have  said.  If  Mr.  Fullcrton  were  to  ask 
me  to  his  house  !  would  refuse  to  go.  It  is  a.<>  your  guest  only  that 
I  consent  to  appear — only  because  this  dinner  is  yours,  not  his. 
You  understand,  my  rhild?"  He  spoke  quietly  but  strongly.  He 
wanted  her  to  feel  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  Yes — I  will  do  as  you  teU  me ;  I  promise,"  said  Hennione, 
yielding  finally  to  the  pressure  put  on  het.  "  I  will  arrange  it  as  you 
wish,  dear  Superior.     Perhaps  it  will  be  better  after  all  !  " 

■*you  are  very  sweet  and  good— you  arc  the  perfection  of  the 
kind  of  woman  whom  men  most  appreciate ! "  sflid  Mr.  I.ascelles, 
with  more  warmth  of  admiration  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  ;  and 
Hermione,  blushing  like  a  girl^  fcU  half  ashamed  and  half  elated  at 
the  praise  of  this  handsome  man,  her  spiritual  Director. 

Soon  after  this,  Virginia  and  Sister  Agnes  aime  into  the  room 
where  the  two  were  silting,  skining  so  cleverly  by  dangerous  places, 
like  skaters  shooting  over  thin  ice.  They  c-imc  from  the  Sister's 
private  oratorj',  where  the  girl  had  been  making  her  simple  *'  state- 
ment of  thoughts  and  feelings  "  which  the  Sister  was  careful  not  to 
II  confession,  and  receiving  advice  which  she  was  as  careful  not  to 
call  spiritual  direction ;  but  which  advice  included,  among  other  things, 

I  a  recommendation  to  be  very  sweet  and  even  tender  to  Ringrove 
Hardisty  whom  it  was  essential  to  win  over,  and  very  sorrowful  and 
reticent,  and  even  cold,  to  that  father  who  must  be  beaten  with  many 
itripes  till  the  ofTending  Adam  was  whipped  out  of  him,  for  the  good 
of  his  immortal  soul  tortured  in  his  humanity  through  his  paternal 
love,  that  his  spirit  might  be  cleansed  and  redeemed.  These  conB- 
denccs  and  directions  from  the  Sister  were  in  preparation  for  the  graver 
confesaon  to  the  vicar,  which,  with  public  confirmation,  had  lo  come 
when  Virginia  and  Hermione  should  he  judged  strong  enough  in  the 
ith  to  take  an  independent  line  without  wavering — trusted  to  stand 
mt  publicly— the  one  against  the  father  and  the  other  against  the 
band.    As  yet — the  wife,  at  least,  was  not  to  be  wholly  counteil 

Hermione  rose  as  the  Sister  entered  and  went  to  meet  her  with  a 
certain  conscious  confusion  and  rather  excessive  affcctionateness. 
H£he  had  walked  up  from  the  church  with  Mr.  I^scellcs  after  weekly 
^Bconfcssion  to  him  in  the  sacristy— the  fourth  now  ;  and  she  was  a 
^Etiitle  lluttered,  as  is  natural,  when  a  woman  has  been  saying  in  secret 
^Bto  one  man  what  she  would  not  repeat  to  all — when  a  wife  has  been 
^Brccciving  praises  and  assurances  of  friendship  and  sympathy  which 
the  would  not  care  that  her  husband  should  kno«-  of — and  when  one 
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whose  life  should  be  clear  as  crystal  and  informed  by  doty  nttff 
than  senument,  has  been  minglins  religion  and  romance,  sccresy  and 
spiritual  philandering  in  one  sweet  dangerous  cup  together.  These 
weekly  conft-ssionals  were  fast  becoming  the  charm  of  Hcnnionc's 
life.  Had  Mr.  Lascelies  not  been  a  priest,  one  might  have  said  ibe 
probable  ruin  as  well  as  the  present  chaim.  As  it  was,  ber  lair  fiux 
was  flushed,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  softer,  darker,  more  humid  ihin 
in  general,  and  she  caressed  the  Sister  in  voice  and  manner  with  the 
instinctive  hypocrisy  of  one  who  wishes  to  disann  stupiciaa  nd 
divert  attention. 

"  Superior  has  been  kind  enough  to  promise  lo  dine  with  us  oo 
Monday  week,"  she  said,  holding  the  cold  thin  hand  warmly  doqied 
in  hciK. 

Sister  Agnes  looked  at  her  brother  with  a  charming  smile. 

"  He  does  not  often  go  into  the  world,"  she  said.  •'  You  > 
to  think  yourselves  specially  honoured" — that  silky  smile  atill 
and  unchanging  on  her  face. 

"Yes,**  answered  Hermtone,  having  nothing  else  to  say, 
saying  this  prettily  and  looking  at  Mr.  Lascelies  with  docile  ej 
while  Virginia,  litealing  her  arm  round  the  Sister,  pressed  her  wijfl 
lovingly,  proud  and  happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing,  on  a  Bxecl  <Uy 
more  than  a  week  htncc,  tins  spiritual  Zcits  whom  she  knew  that  A( 
should  see  every  day  in  ihc  interim,  as  bad  been  the  rule  for  woe 
time  past  now.  Bui,  then,  t^iis  spiritual  Zeus  was  Afr  brother;  and 
Virginia  was  essentially  in  love  with  the  Sister,  and  was  hippy 
felling  the  substance  in  the  shadow. 

The  girl  had  to  do  penance  for  this  little  bit  of  clfusiventa 
Sstcr  Agnes  was  a  secret  kind  of  person,  and  did  not  approve  rf 
"  showing  one's  feelings,"  as  she  used  to  say.  And  she  W7<  «i 
extremely  cold  woni.in  .is  well,  and  easily  bored  by  demonstrariooi 
of  affection.  She  was  sweet  and  caressing  in  manner — or  rather  in 
the  tone  of  her  \*oicc,  in  tlie  turn  of  her  head,  in  her  smile ;  buric 
was  only  toanner.  U  went  no  farther  than  voice  and  smile, 
bending  of  her  small  head  and  the  curve  of  her  long  thin  throat  \ 
lore  was  repulsive  to  ber.     So  when  next  the  FuUcp'  '  '-^ 

Hcarage  to  work  for  the  Chmrh,  the  Sister  placed  ^   \  ■\  \'^ 

Catherine  in  the  window,  and  enjoined  on  her  sympathy  with  i* 
silly  creature's  spirituiil  experiences — which  a  pFoGuie  person  wfi, 
have  cnlled  Minseless  maunderings. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  moment  for  Hermionc  when  she  hjd  ^o^ 
her  husband  what  she  had  done-  In  spite  of  .ill  the  dissati-'^'^'' 
which  had  been  growitig  steadily,  if  silently,  for  some  j-cars  r 


fthe  hjd  diltgeotly  chcriithetl  a  deep  displeasure  againsi  liim 
his  refusal  lo  join  in  the  Harvest  l-Vstival — and  notwithstanding 
the  iaSncnce  vhich  Mr.  Lascelles  was  gaining  over  her  and  the 
MxDOg  bfcnutkin  that  he  had  for  her — the  habit  of  love  for  her 
hu^MUkd  wu  a  powerful  dement  in  her  life  siill,  ;ind  she  did  not 
enjoy  the  thoogfat  of  paining  htm.  And  she  kncv*  that  this  arrange* 
racfu,  netot  as  an  ailiront  to  him  as  it  iras,  would  pain  hlna.  He 
would  naaoQ  himself  into  tianquillity  again  after  ;i  time  ;  but  the  fint 
mooKBts  waald  he  bitter,  and  «he  dreaded  giWng  the  wound.  But 
it  had  to  be  done  She  herself  had  feathered  the  arrow,  and  now 
sIk  hcTKlf  must  plant  iL 

*•  Kidurd,"  ihc  said,  when  ihey  were  alone  in  her  dressing-room 

t  ewning,  :iftci  the  maid  hatl  left  her  ready  for  dinner,  while 

waiting  there,  a%  they  always  did,  for  the  gong,  *'  We  ought  to  ask 

Sir  Anfius  and  Lady  Maine  to  meet  Mr.  LasccIlcG.     Wc  ought  to 

c  a  bnjc  dinner-party." 

"  I  suppose  we  ought,"  he  said  with  an  involuntajy  t^igh. 
There  was  a  wound  deep  down  in  his  heart  whicli  the  vicar's 
tumc  chafed.  He  would  not  acknowledge  to  himself  that  die  fight 
tjclwecn  them  trM  beii^  carried  on  jn  hi&  own  hotue,  with  his  wife 
and  dauj^hicT  for  the  stakes.  He  insisted  in  his  own  mind  tlvit  it 
WM  all  impenonal,  and  on  pun;ly  intelWetual  grounds ;  and  that  if 
^^■etinionc  had  become  a  little  warped,  and  \'iiginin  somewhat  too 
^Hunaly  won,  it  was  only  a  passinit  phase  with  each — and  that  the 
^Urifei  would  come  back  to  her  best  wlf  again  soon,  very  soon,  and  would 
faring  her  daughter  with  her.  Yet  the  wound  was  there  all  the  same ; 
and  he  waa  like  one  beginning  to  &tir  in  an  uneasy  dicam  to  a 
painfol  wakemng-— not  wholly  asleep  nor  fully  aroused— only  dimly 
'mrr*r^  of  dUtms  now  and  of  anguish  to  come. 

Hcrmionc  flamed  suddenly,  as  oae  whose  sacred  image  is  touched 
a  ]>To£uw  hand. 

Why  do  you  aigh  to  that  manner,  Richard  ?"  8hc  asked  hastily. 
'on  ate  tuA  Dvcrbutdeni-d  by  socic^;  Ic^lsI  of  all  by  that  of  Mr. 

**h  wa*  noUiaig,  my  wile.     Did  T  tigh?    Perhaps  1  am  tired," 
aaswcfed  potieody. 

*•  W«  KoTC  not  hod  tbc  vicar  ones  yet  to  dinner.     You  need  not 

■vitatioo  assiii'  '"Us  infliction!*  she  said, 

L-  charier  a*  hii 

**  St\  nn  ;  do  nut  laislakc  mc,  dear.     I  do  not  nuke  it  an  in- 

t  aairi.     "Of  cotinc  wc  have  to  ask  htm — of  coutsc— ' 

we  cookl  do  notinng  else.    When  thai)  it  be?" 


■ 
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"  Monday  week,"  said  Hcrmionc  with  a  plunge.  How  her  hean 
beat! 

"You  forget,  my  dear;  Monday  is  impossible,"  he  answered 
"  Monday  is  my  lecture  night,  and  a  dia  non  wilti  me  at  »U  tiaKl. 
How  came  yo\i  to  forget,  sweetheart?" 

"You  must  give  up  your  lecture,"  she  said,  with  a  folse  lir  of 
calm  conviction. 

He  looked  at  her  in  frank  astonishment. 

"  I  could  scarcely  do  that."  he  said  quietly.  "  For  ten  yean  1 
have  never  ojice  failed  my  men,  and  I  should  scarcely  like  to  do  » 
now  for  no  better  reason  than  choosing  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  b 
the  week,  for  a  dinner-party  at  home." 

"  If  you  have  been  so  regular  for  all  these  years,  you  can  aSbri 
to  disappoint  them  for  once,"  said  Hcrmione,  taking  one  ricwof  ihe 
question. 

"  Or,  put  it  that  tf  1  have  accustomed  them  to  rely  on  am:  n 
implidlly,  1  am  not  justified  in  failing  thcin  for  a  caprice,"  be 
answered  back,  taking  the  other. 

"  But  the  vicar  has  no  other  night.  If  he  does  not  come  then  he 
cannot  come  at  all,"  said  Hcrmione,  her  colour  rising, 

"  In  that  ca.se  it  liad  better  not  be  at  all,"  said  Richard  oidd^ 
"Ask  the  rest  on  some  other  evening,  and  let  Mr.  I^scelles  cont 
when  he  can.  \  am  nnt  disposed  to  give  up  my  duties  that  1  m» 
conciliate  his  fancies.'' 

"  I  think  you  might  consider  a  little  what  is  due  to  the  clergyin* 
of  the  jiarish,"  said  Hcrmione  stiffly. 

"  Dear  wife,  are  we  to  open  thii;  unprofitable  vein  ?  "  he  anworf 
very  gravely  but  ^-ery  gently.  "  As  a  clergyman  Mr.  1-ascelles  stm* 
nowhere  with  me— you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do  !  As  a  neigUMV 
and  a  gentleman  only  is  he  lecogi^ized  in  this  house." 

"  Pardon  me,  Richard — Virginia  and  I  see  him  as  soroethi^ 
c1«,"  said  Hcrmione,  (lushing  to  the  roots  of  her  bair.  "A«l' 
think  that  both  as  her  mother  and  the  mistress  of  the  houie  I  hw 
some  right  to  consideration— and  some  right  to  my  own  way  to*  I 
do  not  often  ask  for  it." 

"  You  have  every  right  to  your  o«*n  way,  my  wife  ;  and  jouli»* 
never  been  refused  when  you  have  asked  for  it,"  said  Rid*^ 
speaking  as  he  would  have  sicken  any  time  these  twenty  ycao  P* 
had  »i)ch  a  discussion  as  this  been  possible  between  them  bi« 
their  sadly  disturbed  later  days; — that  is,  speaking  with  the  JtMt" 
mastcrhood— a  raasterhood  that  was  his  by  right  of  mutual  low  ^ 
pcTfect  sympathy,  and  no  more  to  be  questiooed  in  its  rigjitanMf* 
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than  that  the  sun  should  shioc  and  the  earth  bring  forth  her  fmits  in 
retuni. 

"  You  give  nac  my  own  way  when  1  ask  it !  Vou  are  generous, 
certainly ;  considering  all  things,  vciy  generous ! "  said  Hemiionc 
with  a  sneer. 

And  then  her  heart  smote  her.  She  tried  to  laugh  off  her  words 
as  if  they  had  been  said  in  jest. 

"  I  mean  to  be  so,"  said  Richard  gently,  keeping  his  c>'es  lowered. 

"  And  now  you  must  gi\c  mc  my  own  way  in  this,"  cried  Her. 

roione,  passingfromhcr  odd  ill-temper  to  the  caressing  voice  and  ways 

which,  in  spite  of  everjlhing,  came  to  her  more  naturally  than  any 

other  when  speaking  heart-open  to  her  husband. 

He  looked  at  her  smiling. 

"How  can  I,  wife?"  he  said.  "I  will  not  fail  my  men  for  such  a 
ridiculous  reason  as  this.  Make  your  dinner-party  on  some  other 
day  which  can  include  Mr.  Lascelles  and  will  not  interfere  with  my 
arrangements." 

"I   cannot,"   she  said.    "Mr.  LasccUes  himself  fixed  Monday 
,  week,  and  T  cannot  change  it  now." 

"So!   ii  is  already  arranged?"    he   said  with  a  sudden  flush. 
["In  this  case  there  was  no  need  to  consult  me.     If  you  have  acted 
[■of  your  own  free  will,  wife,  why  go  through  the  form  of  asking  my 
eonscni ?  " 

"  1  do  not  think  I  did  ask  your  consent,''  said  Hermione  quickly, 
flp  in  arms  at  the  «-ord.  How  sudden  her  transitions  I  how  uncer- 
tain her  roood  nowadays ) 

"  No  ?     \Vhat  was  it  then  ?  "  he  asked,  trying  to  smile, 
"  I  think  I  only  lold  you  of  the  fact,"  she  answered  with  dignity. 
'As  the  mistress  of  the  house  I  surely  have  the  right  to  ask  my  best 
to  diimrr  without  the  formal  consent  of  my  husband.    *It  is  a 
:  which  ever)-  other  married  woman  does ;  and  I  tell  you  frankly, 
Lichard,  I  will  not  submit  to  your  tyranny  any  longer  1"      - 
He  did  not  .inswer.    Indeed  for  the  moment  he  could  not. 
"Tlierc  can  be  no  discussion  between  you  and  inc,  my  wife,  on 
tiir  rights,"  he  said,  after  a  troubled,  jause.    "  If  it  pleases  you  to 
*k  this  man — whom  you  call  your  best  friend,  and  who  is  instead 
jr  worst    enemy;   yours  and  mine  and  our  child's — to  ask  him 
day  in  the  week,  you  have  the  n^lu  to  do  so  ;  and  if  it  pleases 
lo  do  this  without  consulting  me  you  have  also  the  right.    Our 
of  harmony  and  oneness  has  not  been  lyzanny  on  my  side  and 
forced  submission  on  yours,  but  so  perfect  a  welding  together  that 
two  wills  ha\-e  been  one,  needing  only  one  ^oicc  to  express  and 
Tftu  ccuLtT.    so    i;So.  r. ': 
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one  action  to  embody.  And  that  voice  and  action  have 
been  mine,  because  1  am  the  stronger  man  while  you  ait  tiie 
weaker  and  less  experienced  woman.  As  soon  as  there  comes  to  be 
a  divided  will — as  now  by  some  strange  Vitality  diere  is — )'oun  liM 
all  right;  and  you  will  6nd  mc  the  first  to  rccognixe  iL  Bullhi) 
arrangement  is  not ;,  our  will — it  is  Mr.  Lascdles* ;  and  lo  this  \  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  submit." 

"You  must,  Richard,"  said  Hermione  hastily. 

"  No,  wife,  I  will  not,''  he  aosivcrcd  gravely,  taking  her 
his.  *'  You  have  your  rights.  Exercise  them.  Ask  Mr.  I 
when  and  as  often  as  you  will ;  but  I  also  have  my  duties — ri^t*  if 
you  [ike  lo  call  ihem  so— and  I  will  not  disappoint  ray  men  for  tbe 
mere  wUiui  of  one  who  is  the  confussnl  enemy  of  all  that  I  hold  mott 
dear,  as  I  am  also  the  enemy  of  all  that  he  represents  and  be&rvt*; 
and  who,"  he  added  sorrowfully,  "  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  onlf 
serious  dissensions  which  we  have  had  together  for  the  whole  of  oar 
married  lives." 

"  'i'hen  you  ought  not  to  hate  the  Church  snd  religion  so  much  « 
you  do  \ "  !>aid  Henuionc  with  a  sob,  breakii^  away  from  the  padH 
"  It  is  your  o>vn  fault  for  being  such  an  awful  infidel  as  )-ou  attl 
How  can  a  clergyman  be  anything  but  your  enemy,  espedaUy  o« 
as  sincere  as  Mr.  Lascelles  ?  If  he  is  true  to  his  on'n  IJ&ith,  be  wA 
abhor  yours  I " 

"  Do  not  let  us  discuss  this  part  of  the  riueslion,"  said  Ricb^ 
quickly.     "  That  i\'ould  indeed  be  waste  of  time." 

'*  Then  give  way  for  my  sake,"  she  pleaded. 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  dear  love.     It  is  not  for  your  sake ;  I  In* 
that  too  well ; — but  to  flatter  a  man  whom  I  dislike,  on  an 
which,  contemptible  2.1  it  is,  he  has  chosen  as  the  test  of  hb 
Come  !  dry  those  dear  eyes.     I  do  not  like  to  see  thew  M 
these  strange  tears.    We  are  not  going  to  quarrel  about  Mr.  I* 
celles  as  we  did  about  the  church  decoration,"  he  said,  wiihci 
and  sorrow  mingled.     "He  is  scarcely  wonh  that  sacfifioe! 
the  thing  stand  as  it  is.     Ask  him  for  Monday — if  indeed  ihit  >>' 
only  day— and  have  the  other  people  on  another  day  ;  or  ptf 
the  whole  afl&iir  till  Mr.  I  Jisccllc-S  r^n  come  on  any  day  in  the  »i*^ 
but  a  Monday  evening." 

"  I   caiuiot/'  said  Hermione,  trying  to  look  dignified.   * 
notes  arc  written  and  sent  j  and  if  you  disturb  the  arrangrmcncc 
you  win  put  a  public  affront  on  me  ;  and  I  think  I  scarcely 
that  at  your  hands,  Richard !  " 

Ke  lumed  away  and  walked  to  the  window.     It  wits  a  voy 
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fatrimicallv  unimportant  in  the  face  of  true  tragedies  of 
It  it  ttiggenfd  him  as  if  it  bad  been  a.  naliy  grave  and  serious 
dvcUnition — as  if  it  had  been  physically  the  blow  in  the  face  that  it 
wunM>tall]r. 

She  feDowed  him  shyly,  but  penitentlf,  vrlth  her  eyes.  Now  that 
it  vai  done,  she  vas  desperately  sorry,  and  wished  that  she  could 
hsTc  prereated  it  Yet  bow  could  she  help  herself?  It  was  dread- 
fol  to  bmve  to  hurt  him  like  this  ;  fur,  after  all,  he  was  her  husband, 
and  she  had  once  loved  him  so  passionately,  before  be  had  grown  so 
ttoptd  and  abftncied  ;  hut  Supenor,  of  course,  must  be  obeyed 
now.  He  was  her  Director— her  father  in  the  Church— and  she  had 
no  altcmaiivc ;  hut  she  wished  that  he  had  not  laid  thb  thing  on  her 
to  do  t  It  was  an  awful  lest ;  haw  sony  she  was  !  Poor  Richard  ! 
aad  bow  sDrry  lie  was  too  I 

She  went  up  to  him  and  put  her  amis  round  him  as  he  stood  by 
window  looking  out  on  to  the  dark  evening  sky,  but  not  seeing 
what  he  looked  at.  He  was  conscious  only  of  pain  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  the  feeling  thnt  he  had  to  accept  pcreonal  humiliation  at 
Ac  hands  of  ihr  *r\(e  whom  h<'  so  tenderly  loved  and  so  implicitly 
Dcnffrcd  in. 

**  1  am  sorr)-  if  I  hare  vexed  you,  Rii.hard,"  she  said  sweetly, 
jxag  her  curly  head  against  his  shoulder  as  she  stood  behind  him 
her  anna  round  hira.  "  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  husband 
ig  t  1  could  not  refuse  the  vic^r  when  he  put  it  to  me  as  be 
I  did  not  like,  too.  to  teem  such  a  tiaby  that  I  have  not  a  word 
lA  >ay  in  my  own  house  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  do  it  all  the  same.  I 
iMtaat  bear  to  think  that  I  have  vexed  you  ;  have  I  vested  yoo, 
Riehwri  ?  "— all  nid  in  the  sweetest,  soAest,  roost  coaxiiig  tone  and 
BWimrr,  while  her  pretty  pink  fingcrv  wandering  up  to  his  tace,  and 
bcr  white  round  arms  prcs&ed  hiiu  to  her  lovingly. 
He  tttmed  rouiKl  and  took  her  to  hinu 

"  Not  vnccrl  mc,  iwcct  vrifc.  Jtist  a  little  surprised;  a  Ultle 
wounded."  he  Mid  gi-ntly,  cnisliing  down  his  bitterness  of  pain  Ew  the 
sweeter  pteasorc  of  forgiving  one  beloved.  *'  Let  it  pass.  The 
thil^  is  done,  and  wp  will  say  no  more  almul  it." 
;ood  you  are  1 "  uid  his  wife  tenderly. 
Kild  be  anything  else  to  you  ?  "  be  answered  baric.  **The 
that  has  rome  1  ■mctimct:  of  Utc  is  not  of 

Making-     I  know  thai,  <  hcatt !     And  arc  all  tiicse 

I  of  truth  and  love  to  be  forgotten  for  a  ttlig;ht  misundcnuanding 
It  will  p«M  like  the  morning  mist  on  the  mountain  topi  f    l^f  y  iicr- 
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He  fcisficd  her  and  she  clung  to  him  girlishly. 

"  Oh  Richard  ! "  she  said,  her  fair  face  raised  to  hia  :  "if  1  nuld 
but  make  a  Christian  of  you ! " 

He  smiled. 

"  Never  that,  my  life:— but  always  your  best  and  truest  frieDd— 
youT  defender  fruiu  aJl  sorrow  aud  evil ;  and,  if  you  will  let  mc  be  so, 
your  guide  to  truth  cut  of  the  dark  regions  of  superstitious  crrot.' 

Hcnnionc  shuddered  \'isibly  and  drew  a^uy  firom  her  husband'i 
IflBASt.  "  The  leader  of  souls  to  hcti "  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  she 
•enncd  to  feel  l)ic  vicar's  hands  dragging  her  bodily  away.  Thu: 
breast  had  once  been  her  (Jcareet  home  where  she  bad  been  hef  best 
8clf  and  her  happiest ;  now  she  was  frightened  and  fell  aloMStHlfiiil 
in  bcinf;  there  at  all. 

But  habit  is  strong,  and  with  a  suddt-n  revulsion  of  fcclins  ri» 
turned  baik  to  him  passionately,  and  clung  to  him  «-ith  a  neivoos, 
almost  convulsive  grasp,  like  one  who  had  lofit  and  now  ha^  finukl 
Then  they  went  downstairs,  the  htill  clinging  to  his  Iiaod— wliid 
once  she  furtively  kissed  when  Jones  was  not  looking  that  way. 

They  were  so  happy,  so  bright  and  cordial  together  at  dinner,  iJui 
Virginia  was  in  a  certain  sense  ashamed,  and  t)c«itdercd  as  wH 
She  was  ftitl  of  her  instructions  from  Sister  Agoes  to  be  vciy  s»«t 
and  sorrowful  but  unmistakably  cold  to  her  father ;  to  let  him  feel  th»r 
she  hcJd  him  as  a  sinner  with  whom  she  was  bound  by  her  loj'iltyti 
a  higher  liiw  nuL  to  ashociale  familiarly,  though  all  the  while  she  Vstd 
him  as  hisi  daughter  who  would— should  he  repent  and  beabsotvn^ 
return  to  her  natural  obedience  when  he  entered  into  the  way  of, 
And  she  knew  that  her  mother  had  been  set  on  the  same  nf 
Superior.    And  now  she  had  come  in  with  papa,  laughing  and  t*** 
ing  as  they  had  not  talked  toycihcr  for  ages,  as  ii  seemed  to  ber;iri 
when  she  herself  had  become  interpenetrated  with  the  uaxo'^ 
strength  of  his  partial  excoramunicatioD  !    It  was  perplexing;  b< 
she  bad  the  sincerity  of  her  youth  and  knew  no  disobedteocc  IP 
law  by  which  she  had  undertaken  to  live. 

Her  coldness  however  passed  for  some  time  unnoiirc-d  li)  Riduni. 
iave  as  temporar)  dulness  of  spirits,  due  as  he  supjioscd  to  in^^, 
rary  indisposition.    When  she  smiled  so  Giiotly  at  his  food 
..and  did  not  answer  nhen  he  looked  for  a  plajful  rcsponsCi  ai  in 
^days  of  what  was  s^ubslanlially  now  another  life — when  she  would 
promise  to  take  that  long- talk  cd-of  early  morning  ride  nithhiB.' 
;for  bow  could  she  when  she  went  unknown  to  him  c»-ciy  motniS 
teight  o'clock  matins  at  tl^e  chuich?  and  telling  faltebdodsrv' 
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Km  was  not  tiuich  in  litjr  way :— be  was  b«rry  for  her  evident  depres- 
sion and  a  little  anxious,  but  he  supposed  nothing  wrong. 

Hennione  however,  who  understood  the  play,  was  secretly  greatly 
annoyed. 

" Girls  have  no  sense,"  she  said  to  herself.  "They  never  know 
whwitorelaxj"  meaning  that  if  she  herself  had  relented  for  a  day,  and 
had  turned  away  from  the  new  treed  to  [lie  old  love,  Virginia,  who 
had  not  gone  lluougli  the  same  process  offeclinjc,  ought  lu  Lc  ready 
to  do  so  too  and  was  to  hlamc  because  she  did  not. 

■'  You  can  go  with  papa,  Virginia,"  she  said  with  a  warning  look. 
"  If  he  wishes  it,  certainly.*' 

"  In  the  early  morning,  mamma?"  asked  Virginia  anxiously. 
"  Certainly.     It  is  not  for  every  morning  ;  it  will  nut  be  too  great 
a  tax  on  your  strength,  or  take  tuo  much  lune  from  your  sleep,"  the 
mother  answered  witli  a  forced  laiigh. 

Virginia's  pale  face  flushed  for  a  moment  and  then  became  still 
ler  than  before.    The  serresy  enjoined  on  her  hy  Sister  Agnes  had 
always  been  a  trial  and  had  sometimes  been  broken  through;  but  this 
eiibcrate  dccejition  set  forth  by  her  mother  was  a  heavier  cross  stiU. 
et  by  the  law  of  obedience  she  must  lei  it  i*ass. 
"  When  the  day  dawns  Ladybird  will  be  ready,  I  dare  say,"  said 
father  good-naturedly.     "  And  if  she  really  docs  not  wish  to  go 
me,  do  not  force  her." 
•'Of  course  she  will  go  with  you,  Kichard,  if  you  wish  it."  said 
ennione  hastily.     "Say  yes,  Vii^inia. " 
'*  If  I  may,"  said  Virginia  hesitating. 
"  May  \  who  is  to  prevent  you,  Ladybird  ?  "  he  laughed. 
She  looked  dmvn  and  did  not  answer. 

"Why  \  come  here  tome,''  hecried,  holding  otit  his  hand.  "I  have 
cr  seen  my  ladybird  like  this  before  ]  What  has  come  to  her? 

e  here,  my  pet,  and  let  inc  feci  your  hand.    Arc  you  well  ?  " 
She  rose  from  her  place  and  skukI  for  a  moment  without  moving, 
inner  and  dessert  both  were   o\'er  ncjw,  and  they  were  going  into 
e  drawing-room.     Hermione  had  risen  and  was  standing  a  little 
art.     Richard  was  still  .seated. 
"Come,  my  darling,"  he  said  fondly,  turning  round  in  his  chair. 
She  went  up  to  him,  her  pale,  pure  face  quivering,  her  eyes  moist 
id  sorrowful. 
"My  darling!"  he  said  tenderly.  "  What  is  it,  my  little  Virginia?" 
She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  his  upturned  £tce, 
tears  falling  down  like  rain. 
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"Oh  papa,  papa !"  she  sobbed.  "If  you  would  bat  bwome  a 
Christian  .incl  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  ! " 

"  My  little  girl,"  he  said  gni%'ely,  "am  I  not  ihe  best  judge  fa 
myself?" 

"  No,  papa,  you  arc  blinded  and  led  astray  by  Saian,"  she  «id. 
"  He  stands  between  you  and  inei  you  and  mamma,  you  and  Oo 
Ijjrd.  I  can  scc  him  now — thcFL- — there  on  one  side.  He  has  hoU 
£f  you,  papa,  and  the  DIcsscd  Mother  cannot  reach  you  thou^lfat 
tries.     Oh,  it  is  dreadful !  dreadful  !  poor  lost  papa  !  " 

For  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  hyaterical  emotion  om- 
came  Virginia,  and  with  a  sharp  cry  she  sank  back  iainiing  iaba 
father's  arms. 

"  'J'liat  cursed  brood  I "  said  Ricliard  bitterly.  "  'llicrc  is  DOtictoo 
holy  for  them  to  break,  no  lie  too  degrading  for  them  to  teach,  if  it  ca 
sap  a  pure  love  and  establish  their  vile  rule.  The  first  use  to  rtki 
I  would  put  my  God,  if  I  had  him,  would  be  to  sweep  all  piicsti  rf 
the  face  of  the  enrih  as  wild  beasts  who  are  man's  worst  enemic&I* 

"  How  dreadful  it  all  is !  "  cried  Hcnmone  with  strange  passioi],u 
she  rang  violently  for  aid.  But  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  1^ 
Sister  over  Vii^inia,  or  her  pitiful  virion  and  fainting  6t,  or  the  eom- 
mand  of  Mr.  Lasccllcs  to  herself,  or  Richard's  blasphemoui  dcBin- 
ciation  that  w.is  dreadful,  she  scarcely  knew.  For  the  mometrii^ 
h.itcd  the  whole  thing,  .and  wished  for  the  old  sleepy  Ici. 
life  when  there  was  neither  secresy  nor  excitement,  and  u..l.^  .. 
were  dull,  they  were  :U  least  at  peace  and  free  (rom  these  stin|t 
disturbances. 

( To  be  eotttimud.) 
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T  seems  a  renurkable  irony  of  fate  that  after  an  existence  of  Utile 

I-  more  than  five  years'  duration  a  Conservatire  Administration 

wld  find  itsuir  Willi  only  cue  Secretary  of  State  cunscrviug  the 

ritioii  lie  occupied  when  the  Ministry  was  formed.     'I'hc  rc-adjust- 

ni  of  persons  and  places  has  been  so  frequent  and  bewildering 

>t  at  the  present  time  there  are  perhaps  not  lifty  men  outside  the 

msc  of  Commons  who  could  at  a  moment's  notice  run  you  off  the 

:  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.    The  cards  have  been  dealt  and 

^ed  till  it  is  as  much  as  may  be  expected  Irgm  an  ordinary  man  that 

Ibould  say  who  holds  the  Court  cards  without  being  retjuired  to 

me  the  Ixolders  of  the  sixes  and  sevens.     Various  causes  have  been 

irork  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.    Death  has  not  withheld 

piand;  but  he  has  passed  lightly  over  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the 

ly  vacancy  he  created  being  due  to  the  removal  of   Mr.  Ward 

8^nt.    For  the  rust  there  have  been  promotions  lo  higher  dignity 

untoward  ciicumstmces  in  the  shape  of  Uiffcrunces  of  opinion. 

great  shuFHer  of  the  cards  himself  lias  not  escaped  the  induence 

phange.     He  look  office  as  ])Iain  Mr.  Disrach.     He  will  leave 

[  Ear!  of  IJcaconsficld,  Knight  of  the  Garter.     This  is  a  dif- 

tce  of  title,  but  even  in  respect  of  ministerial  office  the  Premier 

^suff'ercd    v:)rieCy.      .Almost   simullaneously  with   his   elevation 

ihe  Peerage,  in  August  1876,  Lord  Maimesbury  resigoed  the 

ly  Seal,  and  the  new  Earl  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 

I  office  ill  combination  with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

does  not  hold  it  now,  haxing,  when  the  split  in  the  Cabinet  took 

Ke  in  January  1S78,  handed  over  the  Privj-  Seal  to  the  Duke  of 

onhumberland,  who  now  scr\x's  his  country  in  this  important 

ftnmciiL 

It  iSf  however,  as  Prime  Minister,  not  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  that 
d  Bcacons&eld  will  fill  a  niche  in  our  Walhalla.  History  will  be 
nosi  capable  judge  of  his  just  meed.  Dut  it  may  be  interesting  in 
mean  while  to  turn  to  a  perhaps  now  forgotten  attempt  lo  prejudge 
case.  In  February  1874,  when  tlic  i&suc  of  the  general  election 
still  imdetermined,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Ntr.  Gladstone 
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stood  face  lo  face  as  candtJaits  for  naiional  prcf^Tt-nct 
addressing  his  constituents^  indulged,  after  his  wont,  in  a  few  icouifci 
personal  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  "There  is,"  he  said,  "  something  ibcmt 
Mr.  Disraeli,  setting  aside  liis  party  views  and  opinions,  as  to  wtaA 
you  must  form  your  own  opinions,  which  makes  him  an  exceedts^ 
uncomfortable  person  to  contemplate  as  Prime  Minister  of  tha 
country,  armed  with  all  this  power.  There  i.'>  a  sort  of  homm-scanuD. 
slap-dasli,  inconsiderate,  reckless,  inaccurate  way  of  dealing  wiiii 
things  which  renders  him,  if  ilierc  is  to  be  any  sympathy  between  llie 
ruler  and  the  ruled,  a  very  unfit  person  to  conduct  the  aiuirs  ofi 
business-like  n-ilion  like  ours."  And  again:  "There  is  one  odw 
ground  that  frightens  me  with  regard  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  that  is  bf 
foreign  policy.  His  mind,  though  not  particularly  apt  to  (astcn  itsdf 
upon  details,  is  always  socking  something  new  and  wonderful  Ht 
is  a  teratologist.  He  is  always  trying  to  lind  out  somelhinj;  '^ 
public  never  heard  of ;  so  that  the  pubhc  may  say,  '  Here  is  i  »!*■ 
dcrful  man,  who,  while  we  have  been  thinking  upon  these  ctvf^ 
matters,  has  been  discovering  sometliing  quite  new.' "  This  last  f*" 
sage  will  probably  appear  to  some  people  absolutely  prophetic 

This  is  a  point  of  view  of  the  character  of  ihc  Prime  Mini*' 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  approach,  confining  myself  with  rcsp«t» 
him,  as  of  others  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  a  considenoa 
of  his  character  in  its  Fartiamentary  aspect  In  this  respect  La' 
Beaconsfield  has  but  few  ri^-als.  The  only  statesman  with  *l>^ 
he  is  comparable  is  Lord  Palmcrston,  and  the  difference  btw* 
their  several  characters  almost  obscures  the  p-irtia!  siraiUwdr.  " 
we  say  that  they  were  both  gay  in  their  manner  of  dcalinj  •'^ 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  questions  that  come  befurtit. 
shall  perhaps  have  said  all  that  is  possible.  Even  their  gaiety 
quite  distinct  kinds,  i^ord  I'almerston  was  jaunty  ;  Lord 
field  is  inclined  to  be  sardonic.  Lord  Palmerston  commaDtkdw 
admiration  .md  allegiance  of  the  House  of  Commons  became  ^ 
was,  in  a  singular  degree,  a  personification  and  incimatioo  rf^ 
English  character.  Lord  Beaconsficld's  most  indiscriminate  ad"** 
never  suggested  this  as  a  basis  for  adulation.  It  is  easier  to 
the  Premier  with  predecessors  in  office  than  to  find  points  of 
bloDce.  Uf  all  men  in  the  world  he  is  leaist  like  Mr. 
History  never  brought  into  nearer  or  stranger  juxtapomtiod 
eminent  men  so  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other  m  waj-s  of  thi^ 
and  manner  of  speech.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  intense,  earnest,  thowi^* 
Lonl  Beaconsfield  is  tndtfl^erent,  polite,  superficial.  Mr.  CladHiM 
when  Chancellor  of  thc^E\chequer,  would  as' readily  have  plawdi 
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Ihe  income-Lix,  as  have  made  a  joke,  l^rd  Beaconsfield 
r either  xs  cUaucc  befalls,  und  willi  aii  equally  light  licait.  As 
makers  of  speeches  it  is  a  not  insignilicant  thing  to  note  that,  whilst 
you  frequently  hear  the  verdict  pronounced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
made  a  "great"  speech,  you  never  hear  that  adjective  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Disraeli's  addresses-  HLi  sjiccchcs  arc  "clever,"  never 
great  Perhaps  in  a  general  way  the  two  adjectives  will  describe  the 
iwo  men.  One  is  gieal  wltli  all  the  force  of  a  high  moral  character 
and  a  ponderous  intellect ;  the  other  is  clever,  great  only  in  the 
sense  tliat  his  cleverness  is  superlative. 

If  this  be  granted  il  must  also  be  admitted  that  if  a  man  woulil 
r  prosper  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  belter  be  clever  than 
'great.     J'erhaps  lesser  natures  instinctively  revolt  against   colossal 
superiority.     I'erliajis  the  average  of  men  have  more  sympathy  with 

twhat  is  clever  than  with  what  is  great.     However  ii  be.  lliere  remains 
no  doubt  that,  rt^arded  merely  as  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Xord  Qeaconslicid  stands  as  far  above  Mr.  Glndstonc  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone towers  above  him  in  other  qualities  indicated.     To  be  moved 
to  laughter  reiniires  less  effort  on  the  [lart  of  the  subject  operated  upon 
dian  to  be  forced  to  admire.    The  mind  grows  weary  of  being  on 
^the  stretch  of  admiration,  more  especially  after  dinner.     Mr.  (>1ad- 
tone  sinned,  and  sins,  by  reason  of  his  intensity.  He  throws  himselt 
I  heart  and  soul,  and  even  body,  iritu  any  question  with  the  illumina. 
I^.tion  of  which  he  charges  himself.     He  is  constantly  guilty  of  the 
1  classical  and  still  mortal  oficnce  that  lie  goes  011  rcfminjj  and  thinks 
' of  convincing  when  his  iiearers  think  of  dining.     Even  hts  match. 
I  less  eloquence  is  not  always  proof  .igainst  ennui,  and  many  of  his 
^speeches  would  be  twice  as  successful  if  they  were  half  as  lot^. 
Mr.  Disraeli  never  bored  the  House  of  Commons  except  on  those 
liare    occasions   when    he   really  felt  that  he  must  muku    a  great 
[jpeecb.     Mr.  Lowe  has  put  his  linger  on  a  cardinal  weakness  in  the 
'character  of  the  Premier  when  he  sptaks  of  "  his  mind  not  beinp 
[■particularly  apt  to  fasten  itself  upon  details."     If  there  were  not  in 
]the  world  an  awkward  prejudice  for  facts,  Mr.  Disraeli's  career  would 
ive  been  one  unbroken  triumph.     .'\s  it  is,  he  ha<)  often  had  the 
of  &cts ;  but  at  best  they  hamper  him.     Thus,  when  he  has 
['had  to  make  a  ministerial  statement,  involving  reference  to  a  number 
)f  fkcts,  it  has  affected  his  spirits  and  depressed  his  manner.    On 
liuch  occasions  he  is  accustomed  to  as.^ume  a  pceuliar  nuuiner  and  to 
iffect  a  particular  tone.     His  manner  is  solemn,  almosi  funerotl, 
id  his  voice  ts  projected  through  purscd-up  lips,  which  produce  « 
>nc  that  has  in  it  something  of  the  ir{uaU(y  of  the  passiuK-licU.     U  W 
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in  this  tone  and  witli  this  inaniier  tliat  ihe  Premier  is  acoistoued  I 
make  iliosc  references  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Etopire  vith  whidh 
in  troublesome  times  his  speeches  arc  studded.  During  tlie  dcbatei 
on  the  IjLStem  question,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  was  yet  with  us,  il  was  a 
favourite  occup;ition  amon;  hon.  members  of  sporting  habits  to  % 
or  take  odds  that  Mr.  Diaracti  would  conclude  lits  speech  whb  tke 
word  "  em]iire."  Kvenlually  the  transaction  became  such  a  ocmin 
thing  that  no  odds  would  induce  a.  man  to  lay  against  the  "cnptn:.'' 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  last  syllables  Mr.  Disraeli  uttered  in 
the  speech  delivered  a  few  minutes  before  he  passed  for  ever  ootctf 
tlw:  House  of  Commons  were  the  two  which  form  this  sonoroia 
word. 

In  what  may  be  called  this  empirical  frame  of  mind  he  is  bead 
at  his  wotst.  At  his  best  he  is  incomparable.  As  a  plirase-oulwi. 
a  man  who  can  with  ;i  conibiuation  of  two  or  three  words  bbd,aitfl  u 
some  extent  lame,  an  adversary  for  life,  l^rd  Bcacotis6cM  has  Eto 
equal.  His  passion,  rarely  indulged  in,  atwa)-s  seemed  feigDe4 
and  was  rather  funny  than  othcnvise.  But  his  polished  shafts  rf 
sarcasm,  hi>i  feathered  darts  of  wit,  his  gilt  and  dainty  buUes  of 
irony,  flew  about  the  House  at  Mill  and  never  missed  their  ntft 
This  gift  he  retained  to  the  last,  thuugli,  circumstanees  being  nHR 
prosperous^  his  manner  was  more  benign.  Always  personally  cdui- 
teous,  his  delicate  attentions  to  individuals  increased  in  value  as  liKf 
were  handed  down  from  a  greater  hcighL  Natural  instinct,  ihiip- 
ened  and  cultured  by  long  experience,  makes  him  a  rarely  giftrf 
Judge  of  men.  Nearly  cver)-1iody  wants  sometliing.  Lord  Beacoot- 
eld  never  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  offering  anything  to  the  rcfyoK 
exceptions,  nor  does  he  blunder  in  the  discrimination  of  his  giAitf 
Uio^^e  who  expect.  A  friendly  nod,  a  jest  privately  admin irtcfat* 
an  inviuiion  to  dinner  will  secure  some  menxvhora  baronctocs  <4^ 
not  buy.  Lord  Bectconsfteld  knows  these  niceties  of  dispositiOBt's' 
takes  infinite  pains  to  observe  ihcm.  He  never  passes  a  bio* 
untwticcd,  never  forgets  a  friend,  and  considers  no  man  bis  cDCiifi 
psave  Mr.  Gladstone  aud  Mr.  Lowe.  He  knows  that  nujoiiiictiK 
made  up  of  units,  and  that  a  unit  abstracted  fioni  ibc  Oppoaf" 
benches  counts  two  in  a  division.  Thus,  ii^  when  m  the  House  (■ 
Commons,  his  watchful  eye  observed  wavering  on  the  part  of  aa  ii^ 
vidual  opiwsite,  he  somehow  or  oilier  contrived  before  twenty-*^ 
hours  had  passed  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  ihe  wafO* 
Mr.  Vcaraan,  for  example,  rough  Scot  as  he  is.  knows  the  kouad" 
the  friendly  voice,  and  even  the  touch  of  the  soft  white  hand  ^■ 
<v/acfslone  perhaps  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Yeaman  in  his  hfctaadln' 
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te  met  tiim  in  the  lobby  would  have  pfissed  him  by,  his  thoughts 
■ngrossed  by  some  theological  jiroblcin  or  his  tongue  turning  over 
sine  neat  translation  of  a  line  from  Homer.  This  is  a  small  matter 
a.s  compared  with  the  momcnlous  issues  of  Imperial  policy.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  human  nature  prefers  Mr.  Disraeli's  personal  inannn  to  Mr. 
GUdstone's. 

Lord  Beacons  tield's  gift  of  reading  character  has  stood  him  In 
good  stead  in  his  selection  of  colleagues.  It  must  also  be  said  to 
his  credit  that,  almost  without  exce^jtion,  be  has  been  guided  in  his 
choice  strictly  by  his  convictions  of  a  man's  fitness  for  the  post 
There  is  murh  in  his  character  and  in  his  «Triiiiigs  that  would  incline 
one  to  forecast  that  when  his  opportunity  came  he  tvould  surround 
himself  with  dukes.  One  likes  to  admire  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  is  in- 
clined to  linger  with  pleasiia-  over  the  knowledge  tliat  these  prognos- 
tications have  been  utterly  falsified.  We  must  h.ave  dukc^  in  the 
British  Constitution  :  but  Ix>rd  BcaconsAeld,  accepting  the  inevitable, 
has  given  them  as  tittle  as  possible  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
affiurs.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in  a  Consen-ative  Administration 
formed  in  the  high  tide  of  ConscnaLive  power  by  [he  man  who 
UTOtc  "  Lotliair,"  the  most  imjiorlant  ofliccs  of  the  Stale  are  in  the 
hands  of  commoners.  The  Chancellor  of  die  Exchequer,  it  is  true, 
is  a  country-  baroneCj  but  the  l''irsc  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is,  or  was 
a  short  time  since,  a  tradesman,  and  the  Home  Secretary  is  a  county 
magistrate,  whose  name  was  scarcely  known  ten  years  aga  The 
only  duke  in  the  Ministry  is  his  indispensable  Grace  of  Richmond, 
and  for  him  is  reserved  the  office  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  real  duties  of  which  are  performed  by  his  junior  In  the 
House  of  Commons, 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Disraeli  dare  to  pass  over  dukes  and  earls  in 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  but,  as  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Cross  and 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith,  he  brought  into  office  men  entirely  new.  Mr. 
Smith's  lirogrcss  has  been  by  slagijs,  but  Mr.  Cross's  promotion  was 
jndden,  and  to  himself  must  have  been  bewildering.  Alter  five 
jpean*  eacpcrience,  every  one  admits  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  estimate  has 
Iwen  justified.  Mr.  Cross  is  perhaps  the  best  Home  Secretary  of 
modem  times.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  others  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly bod;  but  Mr.  Cross's  success  would  stand  comparison  by  a 
higher  standard.  Perhaps  some  explanation  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  iact  that  Mr.  Cross's  mind  is  essentially  magisterial  He  has 
had  the  advantage  of  a  legal  education,  and  for  a  short  time  went 
the   Noriliera  Circuit  without  much  comfort  in  the  form  of  briefs. 


Itiit  his  principal  acquaintance  with  ihc  law  has  been  gained  OB  ' 
bench  at  the  Court  oC  Quarter  Sessions,  and  he  brings  soroetfaingof 
Quarter  Sessions  manner  into  the  House  of  Commons  even  when 
dealing  with  the  Eastern  Question  and  rataloguing  "  British  lo- 
leresls."  He  is  essentially  a  fair-minded  nuui,  and  is  aniooted 
by  an  honest  desire  to  do  his  duty.  His  answers  and  his  stot^ 
munis  arc  always  clear  and  business-like,  nad  arc  gcnoally 
cuuched  in  ;i  conciliatory  tone.  One  distinction  he  enjoyi  above 
the  traditions  of  his  oflicc  is  the  frankness  ninth  whtcli  he  6ak 
with  the  case  of  an  erring  official.  Tt  is  the  not  altogether  UD- 
hcallhy  usage  in  cle[j:irtmenis  of  ihe  State  that  when  an  inconvenicDt 
member  of  the  juiblic  challenges  the  action  of  a  subordinate,  his  chief 
alwa>'s  tlirows  round  him  the  xgis  of  his  protection.  Mr.  Crots, 
while  showing  a  tendency  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  does  not 
shield  an  undoubted  culprit.  The  effect  of  this  is  so  distincUji 
satisfactory  its  to  suggest  imitation  by  other  Ministers.  When  tbt 
House  finds  that  the  head  of  a  department  is  alive  to  the  delinquen- 
cies of  a  subordinate,  it  is  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  liUldt 
Thus  Mr.  Cross,  aa  a  Secretary  of  State,  enjoys  in  an  unusiul 
majiner  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  result  i^ 
his  many  admirable  business  «]ualilies  is  that  he  is  more  succcsdil  ■ 
getting  bills  through  than  nny  member  of  the  .-Vdministration.  It  Bff 
be  that  measures  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  control  aie.asanik 
indejK-ndenl  of  party.  Bnl  the  s;uue  may  be  wiid  of  those  «rfiid 
poor  Sir  Charles  Addcrley  used  to  bring  in  at  the  bcgiiuuag  of  t^ 
session  and  lake  out  in  fragiuenis  at  the  close.  Mr.  Cross's  suow 
is  based,  first,  on  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  which  is  to  do  tif 
best  thing  jiossiblc  without  reference  to  interests  or  party  ;  lai 
second,  on  his  supreme  business  qu.-iliti«. 

If  \ve  go  outside  his  office  and  regard  him  in  the  broad  snsc  i' 
the  word  as  a  statesman,  ii  cannoi  be  said  that  he  lias  cstsUi^ 
any  claim  to  distinction.  He  is  not  a  timid  roan,  and  hasnotshrok 
from  dabbling  in  foreign  politics.  To  their  consideration  he  to 
brought  those  same  qualities  of  intelligence,  industiy-,  and  onWf 
disposition  which  help  him  lo  succeed  in  the  Home  Office.  1** 
when  he  was  put  forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Cabinet  to  anKO 
the  question,  ">Vhat  arc  British  interests?"  he  perfonncdhi*  tut 
in  a  manner  which  made  his  speech  a  text  ihrotjgh  all  sucoorfoS 
debates.  Uut  he  never  inspires  one  with  a  sense  of  the  pTCsencr  * 
genius  or  even  llie  all-round  talent  which  we  should  look  for  in  t* 
leader  of  a  party.  He  is  a  first-rate  head  clerk,  but  woold  not 
for  the  jK>sl  of  manapng  ^lartner. 
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He  would,  neveiUiclcss,  probably  maku  a  better  leader  of  the 
House  than  Sir  StaffonJ  Norlbcote-  He  is  quick,  decided,  and  sure 
in  his  opinion  ;  all  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheciuer  is  not. 
The  right  honourable  baronet  h  too  amiable  for  the  post  he  ha»  been 
called  upon  to  fill.  When  ''obstruction"  was  at  its  height,  Sir  Stafford, 
after  a  prolonged  smiggle  in  ihc  House  of  Commons,  made  tip  his 
mind  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  troublesome  business ;  so  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Pamell,  shook  bim  by  the  hand,  spoke  to  him  in  a  fatherly 
mamier  of  the  high  promise  be  dibplaycd  as  a  Parliamcntaiy  debater, 
begged  bim  not  to  blast  his  prospects  by  irrcyiilar  conduct,  gave  hira 
some  breakfast,  and  finally  dismissed  Itim  with  something  like  a  bene- 
diction. Sir  Stafford  went  down  to  the  House  that  same  mglil  cheerfully 
clalc.  He  had,  he  felt  sure,  scotched  the  snake  at  the  head,  and  he  was 
painfully  astonished  and  doubly  disappointed  when,  al  the  usual  hour 
of  the  evening,  Mr.  Parncll  rose,  erect,  pale,  and  pensistcnt,  and  went 
on  the  weary  road,  just  as  if  some  hours  earlier  iatherly  words  had  not 
been  spoken  in  his  ear  and  a  kind  hand  had  not  grasped  bis  own. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  did  not  get  over  this  poignant  surprise  for 
some  time.  But  it  la  his  nature  to  believe  the  best  of  everybody,  and 
the  weakness  is  constantly  getting  him  into  ofticial  trouble.  He  is  a 
general  favourite  ;  but  he  does  not  command  that  deference  to 
superior  power  without  which  the  title  of  leader  is  a  misnomer.  He 
is  monotonously  conciliatory,  and  a  man  oi  less  surely  established 
character  might  sometimes  run  the  risk  of  falling  under  the  charge  of 
inuncerity.  There  is  a  happy  simile  in  Wordsworth's  "  Letters"  that 
might  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  contemporary 
^^of  the  then  young  poet,  one  Bishop  Watson,  having  been  a  Liberal, 
^■bnu  lerriiicd  into  Turj-ism.  "  Upon  what  princijile,  my  lord,"  asks 
^nV'nrdswortli,  "is  your  conduct  to  be  explained?  In  some  parts  of 
^VEngland  it  is  quaintly  said,  when  a  drunken  man  is  sei^n  reeling  home, 
that  be  '  lus  business  on  both  sides  of  the  road.'  Observing  your 
lordship's  tortuous  path,  the  spectators  will  be  far  from  insinuating 
that  you  have  partaken  of  Mr.  Burke's  intoxicating  bowl.  They  will 
content  themselves,  shaking  their  heads  as  yon  stagger  along,  with 
remarking  thai  you  luve  business  on  both  sides  of  the  road."  Tou 
often,  when  we  find  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequcr  adroitly 
balancing  arguments,  attecnpting  to  mollify  Conscr\-alivc9  while  he 
^—smooths  down  the  asperities  of  the  Opposition,  we  might,  if  we  were 
^Bndined  to  sneer  at  so  good  a  man,  say  of  him  that  "  he  has  business 
^Bpn  both  sides  of  the  road." 

^V     The  quips  and  quirks  with  which  his  predecessor  in  office  was 
^B«nmt  to  keep  the  House  amused  are  things  of  the  past.    Sir  Stafford 
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occasionally  introdiicc's  into  his  liatangues  little  stories  or  h 
fables  of  the  kind  which  illumine  the  pages  of  *' Sandford  and 
Mcrton."    But  he  never  attempts  repartee,  and  indulges  in 
only  nt  second-hand,  and  in  maierial  of  the  mildest  pattern. 
maices  no  pretence  to  oratory,  but  can  eolaige  in  a.  plain  in 
manner  upon  his  wiitten  memoranda.     He  is  not  much  given  to 
long  speaking,  his  chief  concern  being  to  get  through  the  biuioeti 
of  the  night  Tiithoiit  ginng  occasion  for  angry  passion*  to  rise. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer  very  fairiy  marks  the  AvtA 
level  of  uicdiocrity  which  oppresses  the  Treasury  bench.  Of  courec 
the  word  mediocrity  is  here  used  in  a  comparative  sense,  and  wJih  i 
recollection  of  some  who  have  sat  there  in  times  past.  There  is  not 
now  on  the  ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  $i 
man  who  is  of  commanding  parliamentary  presence,  or  whose 
Is  likely  to  survive  on  the  pages  of  hisior)-.  As  compared  »ith 
front  bencli  opposite,  there  is  none  who  may  be  bracketed  with 
Ghtdstonc,  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  Lowe.  There  is  none  who,  ai  i 
debater,  i&  equal  to  Mr  Goschcn,  albeit  that  gentleman  is  hudi- 
capped  by  a  most  unfortunate  manner. 

Perhaps  the  man  of  strongest  individuality  after  the  Premia  \A 
was  Mr.  Gaihomc  Hardy,  now  thinly  dis^iscd  under  the  title  of  Loal 
Cranbrook.  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  had,  at  least,  passioti  to  lift  bBD 
above  the  level  of  the  mat;^.  He  had  strong  com-ictions,  and  was  wot 
to  pour  them  forth  in  a  mass  of  molten  words.  A  vodferous  VnfA 
preacher  remarked  of  Bourd-iloue,  "  Ji preche  fori  bim  et  met  bknjt^' 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy's  Houscof  Commons  addresses  were  iomeboti 
fort  bUHt  but  they  were  aiwa}-s  hUnJort.  Of  all  Conserv-stive  onlCH 
he  was  the  man  who  gave  the  pure&t  pleasure  to  the  Consctnmc 
country  gentleman.  The  Conservative  country  gentleman  was  o«« 
quite  at  home  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  His  instincts  made  him  uocasyio 
his  company;  nnd,  moreover,  Mr.  Disraeli's  wit  and  humour  wiw 
sometimes  drawn  a  little  too  line  for  bucolic  perccptioa  But  Mt 
Gaihomc  Hardy  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart  He  was,  in  AaH 
himself— ^?i?— gifted  with  surprising  fluency.  Aficr  hearing  aipeBik 
from  tl~.c  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Conservative  country  genileMB 
always  thought  belter  of  himself.  Mr.  Hardy  said  exadlvvfaale 
kXeemed  to  be  thinking,  and  he  clotlicd  the  idea  to  just  such  «<i^ 
'  M  he  would  have  used  had  he  chanced  to  cotcli  the  Speaker'*  it*^ 
Thus  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  late  Secretary  of  \\'ar's  bronlik* 
.  issaults  upon  an  enemy  of  ttie  Constitution  were  unequalled  in  sptf* 
taneity.  Lord  Cranbrook  is  considerably  lesK  successful  in  the  Hm^ 
9X  l^rds,  but  titat  is  inseparable  from  the  spirit  of  the  )ilac«  \  nlA  ^ 
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has  nothing  tn  complain  of,  and  even  has  the  consciousness  that  in 
his  milder  moods  lie  conveys  to  Lheir  Lordships  a  little  tremor  of 
distinct  satisfaciion. 

His  successor  in  office  is  a  man  of  a  very  different  type.  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy's  defect  as  a  speaker  was  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
his  verbiage.  Coloriel  Stanley  is  often  cnobarrasscd  for  lack  of  a 
single  word.  Naftirc  certainly  did  not  intend  hira  to  be  an  orator, 
and  his  persistent  disregard  of  the  prahibiiion  speaks  vobmes  for  his 
pluck.  The  first  time  he  addressed  the  House  from  the  Treasury 
bench  he  literally  came  to  a  dead  stop  where  he  clearly  had  not  meant 
to  fiwUh.  This  failure  was  due,  of  course,  primarily  to  poverty  of 
expression.  But  an  inconvenient  conscientiousness  contributed  to 
the  final  disaster.  At  that  epoch  of  his  career  Colonel  Stanley,  not 
being  able  to  think  at  the  moment  of  the  word  he  wanted,  became 
dumb.  Greater  practice,  and  perhaps  some  friendly  counsel,  have 
suggested  to  him  a  means  of  at  least  averting  the  calamity  of  abrupt 
silenca  Now,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  cannot  think  of  the  precise 
word  he  wants,  he  uses  another — the  first  that  comes  to  his  tongue. 
The  effect  is  occasionally  bewildering,  but  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  I 

WHicn  he  has  thought  of  the  precise  word  sought  for,  he  goes  back,  I 

rc-fomis  the  sentence,  and  marches  contentedly  on.    The  device  is  | 

a  sort  of  oratoric-al  beating  time,  whidi,  though  it  only  keeps  up  an 
Appearance  of  progress,  averts  thedisonler  consequent  upon  a  sudden 
dead  halt. 

Colonel  Stanley  is  an  example  of  the  changes  and  sudden  pro- 
motions which  have  varied  the  course  of  the  Admin istT,ition.  He 
entered  the  Ministry  in  the  humble  capacity  of  Financial  Secretary 
for  War,  whence  he  was  removed  to  an  equivalent  position  at  the 
Trt-a'iury  on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  In  the  changes 
which  followed  on  his  brother's  resignation  of  the  Foreign  OfRce,  he, 
by  one  of  those  adroit  movements  peculiar  to  the  Premier,  was 
placed  at  the  he-id  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  Consen-adve 
Cabinet  thus  coniinucd  to  number  a  .Stanley  witliin  its  drck.  The 
adifanccment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sioilli  was  even  more  rapid,  and  is  from 
some  aspects  more  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  It  was  one  of  the  bold 
Ihings  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  in  the  way  of  disregarding  precedent 
£imily  influence,  by  appointing  a  man  to  office  on  the 
ipic  but  unusual  ground  tKit  he  was  absolutely  the  best  man. 
Smith  doubtless  thought  himself  very  lucky  when,  after  a  brief 
irliamentary  career,  he  fourtd  himself  nne  of  Her  Majest/s 
linisicrs,  albeit  in  Uic  simple  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Trcasoiy. 
there,  he  did  his  work  thoroughly^*.  Everything ^waa  new  to 
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bimj  but  he  mastered  the  details  wJdi  the  <|uickDcs5  of 
man  of  business,  and  it  was  presently  noticedlhat  the  wheels  orthcai* 
rangcmenls  for  Parliamentary  business  "were  moving  with  unusual  twe. 
When,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Mr.  Smith  was  nomioaled 
to  succeed  him  ni  the  Admiralty,  most  people  were  surprised,  bot 
cvcr>'onc  was  pleased.    There  is  a  profound  depth  ofhuman  inlerest 
ill  iJie"  History  of  \Vhittingtonandhis  Cat,"  which  has  preserved  tfaii 
anonymous  contribution  to  litemturc  while  many  more  ambitioas 
efforts    have  sunk  into  oblivion.      Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  is  a  sort  « 
political  ^Vhittington.     People  who  had  never  seen  him  Xtufk.  a  pd- 
sonal  interest  in  his  career,  and  Lord  Bcaconsficld's  AdmirustntiDn 
w:is  distint:tly  strengthened  and  made  decidedly  more  poinilar  when 
the  familiarname  "W.  H.  Smith  "  was  written  over  the  dcxnoflke 
Admiralty.     Perhaps  the  best  jiroof  of  Mr.' Smith's  saccessiD  ba 
new  offia;  is,  that  we  hear  very  little  about  the  Admiralty  in  thee 
days.     When  big,   blundering,  somnolent  Ward  Hunt  was  at  At 
head  of  the  department,  the  Admiralty  p!a>*cd  a  considerable  pinii 
Parliamentary  skirmishes.    Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  some  quesdoc 
was  put  implying  that  something  was  wrong,  and  occasionally  we  bd 
fierce  debates  raging  round   the  portly    figure  of  the  First  LotC- 
Only  very  few  questions  arise  now  on  Admiralty  administiatiOiL 
When  they  appear  on  the  paper  Mr.  Smith  answers  them  with  paJB*- 
taking  courtesy.     He  is  not  aflucnt  speaker  nora  self- sufficient  mw. 
He  is  not  so  sure  of  himself  and  hLs  capacity  to  comprehend  ite 
Fleet  as,  for  example,  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  of  himself  and  <rfi» 
grasp  on  India.     But  these  tilings  arc  in  his  favour  as  far  si  Ac 
judgment  of  the  House  goes.     It  always  resents  glibness  and  yB^' 
uess,  and  makes  liberal  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  a  mao  nc*  u 
office,  and  not  puffed  up  with  his  own  importance. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  is  also  one  of  "Mr.  Disraeli's  yOBf 
men,"  but  of  another  class.  He  is  from  the  Dukeries,  wh«f  t!« 
quest  for  capable  Ministers  is  oo  the  whole  not  so  sucf  cwftil.  \ai 
George  is  now  in  chaiiye  of  the  Kdutation  I>epanment ;  bat  At 
change  is  so  recent  thai  wc  still  think  of  him  chiefly  in  coimecIMB 
with  what  Mr.  Macdcrmoit  calls  in  song  *'  our  Kmpirc  in  the  &** 
There  is  something  really  grotesque  in  the  com[v)nM}n  between  tbr 
greatness  of  India  and  the  littleness  of  I^rd  George  Hamilton.  Y< 
Ixjrd  George  undertook  India,  as  indeed  he  wcndd  have  unde 
Awa,  with  a  light  heart.  There  are  problems  in  connecdtm  "lA 
this  great  Empire  which  may  disturb  minds  like  that  of  Wr.  Fiwctt 
or  even  of  Mr.  Bright.  But  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  eveiytteij'' 
.dear.  If  peoplewould  only  have  let  him  alone,  hewouidhftvtiaw*' 
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for  India.  But  people  would  not,  partirularly  those  who  think  they 
know  something  aliout  Indian  affairs,  and  who  were  always  putting 
inconvenient  questions  in  the  House,  and,  whenever  ihey  could, bring- 
ing on  inconsiderdtc  debates.  This  was  very  trying  to  a  young  man 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  temperament.  But  he  did  his  best  to 
meet  ihc  diffiiculty  by  snubbing  questioners,  and  demonstrating  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  that  those  who  had  uUcen  |mrt  in  it  knew 
very  little  of  what  ihey  were  talking  about.  The  only  authority  on 
Indian  affairs  with  respect  to  whom  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  been 
known  to  speak  with  approval  is  Lord  Uiwrence.  During  the 
cuirent  session  this  slim  tordling,  with  all  the  weight  of  thirty-four 
years  on  his  shoulders,  generously  observed  in  debate,  "  I  have  a  very 

high  opinion  of  Lord  I^wrence,  but "     There   was   the  *' but," 

which  logically  led  Lord  George  to  a  total  disregard  of  Lord  Law- 
rence's opinion  on  the  particular  Indian  topic  under  discussion.  But 
It  seemed  to  the  House  that  souielliing  had  been  gained  when  Lord 
George  Hamilton  had  spoken  thus  approvingly  of  the  man  who, 
when  his  lordHngship  was  in  jacket  and  trousers,  saved  India  for  the 
British  Crown. 

Mr.  Janies  Lowther,  also  a  young  man  whose  promise  was  noted 
by  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  Premier,  has  the  advantage  over  the 
late  Under-Secretary  for  India,  inasmuch  that  his  father  is  not  a 
Duke.  Looking  down  on  the  vvorld  from  a  less  lofty  eminence,  Mr. 
Lowther  is  somewhat  nearer  it  in  sympathy.  His  career  Kupplies 
B  A  singular  instance  of  the  corrective  influence  of  responsibility.  In 
the  last  Parliament  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  somewhat  erratic 
(ashion.     He  did  not  usually  commence  his  work  as  a  politician 

I  till  other  members  were  thinklnt;  of  going  to  bed.     His  greatest 
triumphs  were  achieved  between  one  and  three  in  the  morning  j  and 
he    patriotically  sacrificed    the  strength   of  youth   and   the   advan- 
tages of  health  to  encumber  the  p.i3<iagc  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legisla- 
tion.    He  was  not  in  those  days  openly  recognised  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party.     He  fought  for  liis  own  hand,  having  as  principal  ally 
Mr.   (^vendish   Bentlnck.      Night  after  night  these   two,  a  dual 
Horatius,held  the  bridge  against  the  impetuous  advance  of  Liberalism. 
Nobody  then  thought  of  the  possibility  of  this  free-lance  of  Toryism 
ever  being  one  of  Her  Maicst)''s  Ministers.     But  the  originality  of 
^^   Lord  Beaconsfield's  mind  broke  through  conventionalities,  and  when 
^B  the  Conservative  Administration  of  1874  was  fonned,  all  the  world 
"     wondered  to  fmd  on  the  list  Mr.  James  Lowther,  Under  Secretary  to 
I  the  Colonies ;  and  Mr.  Cavendish  Bcntiiick,  Parliamentaiy  Secretai; 

^k     to  the  hapless  Board  of  Trade  I 
^^^bVou  OUU4V.    Ha  J  780.  p  r 
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When  Sir  Michael  Kicks-Beach  succeeded  Earl  Caman'oo 
the  Colonial  OHicc,  Mr.  Lowther  was  made  Irish  Secicuiy.  u 
appointmeuC  which,  on  the  whole,  has  proved  a  satisfactory  ooe.  It 
is  an  cstabtishcd  principle  in  British  politics  that  no  one  can  pleiK 
the  Irish  members.  If  it  were  possible  for  St  Patrick  to  return 
to  life,  and  to  be  appointed  (as  he  certainly  would  be  by  Lord 
Bcaconsfield)  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  ingetnuty  of 
Iiish  discontent  would  find  {{round  for  complaint  in  his  doily  pth 
cedure  The  happy  featitre  in  Mr.  Lowther's  appointment  is  tbit 
the  chronir  wail,  by  the  maintenance  of  which  some  of  the  Itiib 
members  justify  their  Farliomcntaiy  existence,  has  just  as  modi 
effect  upon  him  as  it  might  have  upon  a  deaf  man.  When  Sk 
Michael  Hicks-BE:ach  held  the  ofEce,  he  began  to  grotr  haggnd 
in  face  and  sparer  in  figure.  He  took  matters  au  sMettx.  Ul 
Lowther  never  takes  matters  seriously,  excejit,  perhaps,  when  the* 
embody  a  proposition  to  lay  odds  on  tlie  Derby  cff  St.  Lcger,  H( 
hu  also  a  certain  amount  of  rough-and-ready  humour  well  caleglitri 
to  endear  him  to  the  Irish  mind.  Some  Irish  poliucians  doabdoi 
resent  the  appointment  of  tliis  young  roysterer  to  supreme  Pufe- 
mentary  position.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  secretly  prefer  him  to 
the  cuM>  matt cr-uf< fact  baronet  whom  he  succeeded.  They  M 
righteously  angry  with  him  when  the  Speaker  is  in  the  chair.  M 
after  the  House  has  adjourned  tliey  chuckle  over  his  tan^-Jrcid  W 
his  political  horse-play. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Deach  is  an  abler  man  than  Mr.  Lowther.  a 
at  least  he  successfully  assumes  a  more  imposing  mental  to&ak- 
To  his  austere  mind  the  Iri.sh  character,  wherein  it  is  not  piffifin^ 
is  contemptible.  Himself  a  man  of  regular  habits  and  precise  wsv  of 
thinking,  he  has  no  points  of  sympathy  with  a  nation  whose  sowf 
imagination  sometimes  distorts  facts,  and  whose  exuberant  bitmofl' 
leads  it  to  be  making  jokes  when  it  should  be  earning  its  living.  * 
rapid  promotion  in  political  life,  due  rather  to  the  grace  of  tlie  Picwff 
than  to  any  commanding  talents,  has  led  Sir  Michael  somewbii  t> 
overrate  his  own  ability.  As  the  head  of  a  dejjiarUncnt  he  is  paimukiC 
and  precise.  As  a  speaker  he  is  loo  unsympathetic  cither  to  fB^ 
any  enthusiasm  to  his  audience,  or  to  catch  any  glow  from  in  pRMH^ 
He  never  makes  a  joke  lumself,  and  looks  nith  suspicion  on  tli^J 
guilty  of  the  indiscrelion. 

Mr.  Cavendish  Bcntinck,  regarded  as  a  Minister,  is  nuher  i  K^  ^ 
tive  than  a  positive  success.     He  has  nothing  parlicaUrtotliV^ 
;^2,ooo  a  year  to  draw.    Both  these  incidents  of  office  suit  hio  *■" 
mirably.    He  rarely  speaks,  does  not  think  too  much,  dines  rtf^' 
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and  may  sometimes  towards  raiduiglit  be  seen  silting  on  the  Treasuj)- 
bench,  mth  his  hat  well  pushed  back  from  his  massive  brow,  his 
Expansive  shirt-front  somewhat  nifiled,  and  his  presence  suffused  with 
a  general  air  of  contunt  with  Conservatism.  The  only  time  when  he, 
E^xhibits  any  animation  \%  on  those  occa^ons  when  Mr.  Pamcll,  Mr. ' 
Biggar,  or  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  maintain  a  policy  of  obsuuciion 
ifler  midnight.  Then  a  sofieued  look  comes  over  his  expressive 
features,  atul  his  mind  carries  him  back  to  the  days,  oc  rather  the 
lights,  gone  by,  when  he  also  sat  below  the  gangway  and  might  de^ 
Ehe  cttrrpenanai. 

Of  "  Mr.  Disraeli's  young  men  "  there  yet  remains  Mr.  Stanhope, 
Under-Secretary  for  India.  Mr.  Gerard  Noel,  the  First  Commissioner 
jf  Works,  cat!  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  pruiege  of  the  I'remicr's.  The 
ton  of  one  carl  and  the  brother-in-law  qf  another,  it  seemed  natural 
mough  tliat  when  the  Tories  came  into  power  he  should  be  provided 
Smt.  Tliis  was  done  so  far  back  as  iS66,  and  his  appointment  to  his 
present  ofRce,  on  the  resignation,  in  1S76,  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  was 
merely  a  return  to  official  life.  He  is  not  a  prominent  Farliamen* 
any  personage,  even  in  the  sense  lh:it  Lord  Henry  Lennox  was-  He 
docs  his  duty  modestly  and  conscientiously,  and  is  more  concerned 
•rith  his  manner  of  work  than  with  his  method  of  speakiny.  Mr. 
Stanhope,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  sort  of  man  who  inlcrc-^ts  the  House. 
He  is  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  but  looks  much  younger — an  ap- 
pearance for  whirh  a  modest  and  retiring  manner  is  largely  respon- 
sible. He  is,  to  use  a  modernly  outraged  expression,  an  elegant 
Bpeoker,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  find  in  him  a  successor  to  the 
truculent  and  self-sufficient  young  lord  who  preceded  him.  Mr. 
Salt  is  scarcely  known  in  his  new  ofhcc  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Local  Government  Hoard,  and  JTr.  Talbot's  principal  deliverances 
&om  the  Treasury  l>ench,  since  he  has  sat  there  as  Pariiamentary 
Seoelajy  to  the  Board  of  I'radc,  have  tiad  relation  to  the  Burials 

II,  a  subject  for  which  his  funereal  air  peculiarly  fus  him. 
Among  tlie  manifold  changes  which  liavc  marked  the  progress  of 

!  Administratioo,  Sir  James  Klphin.itonc  has  been  left  undisturbed. 

!  still  sits  on  the  Ministerial  bench  in  the  nominal  post  of  a  Ixird 

Tthe  Treasury,  and  when  divisions  arc  pending  you  are  sure  to  sec 

■fiux,  beaming  like  a  beacon,  just  above  tlie  gangway.    Sir  James 
lly  ruffled  by  malicious  rumours  put  in  circulation  hinting 

^ttje  proximity  of  his  retirement  from  the  representation  of  Forts- 

This,  however,  is  a  vain  device  of  the  enemy  which  troubles 

less  than  it  did.    He  has  now  made  it  plamly  understood  tlu»t 

*iU  not  retire  UU  he  is  whipped  up  to  take  part  in  tlie  greatest  of 

r  p  2 
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all  divisions,  which  rcsuhs  in  us  all,  of  wliatevcr  politics,  going 
the  majority.  The  Victory  lies  anchored  in  Portsmouth  hatb 
her  last  voyage  taken,  and  her  saiU  for  ever  stowed  away.  Noo« 
complains  of  the  room  she  occupies ;  and  why  should  any  be  im- 
patitnt  with  the  old  wcathcr-h eaten  sailor  .who  looks  out  fiom  the 
calm  haven  of  the  Treasury  bench  upon  the  sea  of  politics  which  br. 
now  more  than  at  any  time,  but  dimly  understands? 

Lord  Saudon  is  now  I'lesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  chu^ 
which  has  its  recommendations  from  ihc  House  of  Commons  pain 
of  view.  Since  Mr.  Plimsoll's  comparative  reliremem,  and  wUa 
questions  affecting  merchant  shipping  are  <|uic5ccnt,  the  oRiceof  llit 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  filled  muclj  space  in  <Ik 
atlentioD  of  the  House.  In  his  former  post,  as  Vice-President  of  A* 
Council,  Lord  Sandon  was  constantly  challenged  at  questkn-nme 
His  lordship  has  many  accomplishments,  but  he  cannot  answn  > 
simple  query  under  the  dimensions  of  a  speech.  It  ali^ 
appears  to  him  that  "  in  order  to  answer  the  quesdoo  of  the  b* 
member  it  will  be  necessary  for  nie  lo  make  an  explanation."  ThO 
follows  the  explanation  at  inordinate  length.  Of  course,  when  ** 
had  to  make  a  speech,  Lord  Sandon's  utterances  were  in  pcoporeiB- 
During  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Dr.  Parr  was  among  the  tkwH 
in  the  ante-room,  and  went  about  in  his  pedantic  ^hion  grovliit 
out  praises  of  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  but  raakiBH  >" 
reference  to  Burke.  "  Did  you  like  my  speech,  Doctor?"  B"** 
asked  at  length.  "No,  Kdraund,"  said  Panj  "it  was  oppK*^ 
by  metaphor,  dislocated  by  parentheses,  and  debiliuted  by  tff** 
cation.^'  Lord  Sandon  never  ventures  on  metaphor;  but  hit 
of  Commons  speeches  are  invarinbly  dislocated  by  pareothnt*' 
debilitated  by  amplification. 

Mr.  Sciater- Booth  suggests  comparison  with  Mr.  Croas,  it 
as  tlie  Home  Secretary  is  the  most  successful  of  Minisien  "^ 
charge  of  a  bill,  and  Mr.  Sctater- Booth  is  the  most  hopeka 
has  gone  through  several  sessions  with  a  Valuation  bill  on  hi«bM^ 
ITe  invariably  brings  it  in  early  in  the  session,  always  makinl' 
same  speech,  and  as  constantly  it  appeus  on  the  list  of  bib' 
doned  in  the  last  week  ofjuty.     lluw  he  came  to  be  a  Mi^j 
one  of  the  minor  mysteries  of  political  life.    Lord  Raadolph  < 
musing  on  this  matter  in  the  House  of  CommoDs, 
session  that  the  fact  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  having  "*<_ 
barrelled  name  "  had  something  to  do  with  it.    This  icasoo*^' 
well  as  any  other — indeed,  better,  for  no  other  reason  on  Ue«^* 
Heavy  in  manner,  leaden  in  speech,  Mr.  5c1atcT*Boadi  actt'* 
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blanket  in  ihe  House  of  Commons ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that,  if 
it  were  the  habit  to  hold  inq^ucsts  on  Parliamentar)-  bills  which  Have 
met  an  untimely  death,  a  verdict  of  "died  from  natural  causes" 
would  be  returned  in  the  case  of  those  measures  promoted  by  the 
President  of  the  LocaJ  Government  Board,  it  would  be  more  precise 
to  say  that  ihcy  were  overlaid. 

Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  is  a  courteous  gentleman,  who,  as 
Financial  Secretary,  does  his  best  to  anange  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  succeeding  Mr.  W,  H.  Smith. 
Lord  John  Manners  is.  according  to  recognised  authority,  in  his 
sixty-first  year.  He  looks  nearer  seventy,  but  an  indomibibic  spirit 
enables  him  to  preserve  much  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  He  enters 
and  leaves  the  House  with  an  easy  grace  and  distinct  deportment 
that  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Turveydrop.  His  position  as  Post- 
master-General— although,  oddly  enough,  it  gives  him  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  whilst  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  govcrnmetit'of  Ireland 
has  none — removes  him  from  the  actual  sphere  of  politics.  But 
LArd  John  claims  the  right  to  take  part  in  all  great  debates,  and 
never  fails  to  astonish  the  House  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  he  throws 
into  his  orations.  As  an  old  and  retired  circus  horse,  hearing  the 
band  play  and  smelling  the  sawdust,  might  go  for  a  brief  space 
spasmodically  careering  round  the  well-remembered  ring,  so  Lord 
John,  when  the  hosts  of  tlie  Government  and  the  Opposition  are 
assembled  in  battle  array,  tosses  up  his  head  and  bounds  into  the 
arena.  His  speech  on  the  Afghan  debate  during  the  Winter  session 
astonished  these  most  accustomed  to  these  periodic  revivifirarions. 
Lord  John  was  at  once  oratorical,  satirical,  broadly  humorous,  and 
tighteously  indignant,  and,  though  towards  the  end  his  voice  failed 
bhn,  he  preserved  to  the  Inst  the  striking  gestures  by  which  he  meta- 
phorically transfixed  Mr.  Gladstone:  nr  tripped  up  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Bourke  is  a  gentleman  whose  unassuming  manner,  and  even 
paiDfuI  anxiety  to  do  what  is  right,  disarms  criticism.  It  should 
tbo  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  tiic  prevalence  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  on  tlic  part  of  the  Cabinet,  his  office,  subordinate  though  it 
be,  has  occupied  an  unusual  share  of  public  attention.  He  has  been 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  policy  at  which  the  Opposition 
■tve  been  constantly  girding.  Having  no  more  to  do  with  the 
**eign  polic)*  of  the  Government  than  the  doorkeeper  or  the  raes- 
■erjger  beliind  the  Speaker's  chair,  it  has  been  Mr.  Bourkc's  unhappy 
•ot  to  be  the  target  of  its  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Consequence  upon  his  mental  and  even  his  moral  temperament  of 
^i»  incessant  worry  has  been  lamentable.  For  three  years  he  has 
in  a  state  of  constant  terror,  never  knowing  what  question  a 
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day  might  bring  Torth.  With  shattered  nerves  and  luoken  tpintbe 
Rtands  trembling  at  the  table  wlicn  the  ingenuity  of  Sir  Chailes  DSle 
or  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  devised  some  fresh  torture.  He  hwa 
curious  way  of  clinging  to  the  terms  of  the  question  itself,  a»  a  drown- 
ing man  clutches  at  seaweed.  However  long  tlic  (|Uc9ion  tujrtr, 
he  always  recites  aloud  every  word  of  it,  reading  it  clause  by  ckiis^ 
and  answering  it  in  sections,  as  if  it  would  save  him  from  the  «isli 
to  come.  His  nervousness  and  plaintive  anxiety  to  be  proctn  iwa 
draws  upon  him  the  accusation  most  painful  for  an  English  gertk* 
man  to  suffer  under.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Bourke's  atiswos 
to  quc^ons  put  tn  the  House  of  Commons  do  occasioiutlly  ipptV 
Jesuitical.  But  no  one  suspects  him  of  the  intention  to  nuriead 
It  is  va^ic  gauchfn'f,  and  is  evidently  bom  of  the  terror  of  bctnyiof 
secrets  which  are  not  his  own. 

The  principal  debating  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministen  ts  tn  ike 
House  of  Lords,  where  of  course  the  Premier  himself  is  a  tower  J 
strength.  .Scarcely  less  powerful  is  tlte  Marquis  of  Salbbury.  Fe 
downright  hard  hitting  or  withering  scorn  Lord  Salisbury  is  supcritf 
to  the  leader  nnth  whom  a  strange  fate  has  linked  him.  He  htf 
convictions  and  prejudices, cm bormssments  from  which  Lord  BcaoQO>» 
field  is  singularly  free.  But  though  these  sometimes  hamper  a 
statesman,  they  undoubtedly  as?ii.<!t  an  orator,  providing  a  neady  flow 
of  red  lire  which  supports  and  intensifies  the  flame  of  eloquen^ 
Lord  Salisbury  has  not,  indeed,  many  of  the  rvquirementx  that 
make  up  an  orator,  but  his  distinctly  marked  disregard  of  all 
graces  of  oratory  serves  to  increa.<ie  his  power.  Some  of  the  t 
he  says,  particularly  the  disagreeable  thijigs,  are  exquisite  in  form : 
but,  unlike  Lord  Beacons  field's  good  things,  they  show  no  marki  d 
the  ciiisei.  He  has  a  slovenly  way  cX  talking  which  is  curiou**!' 
effective.  He  docs  not  stand  at  the  table,  as  other  peers  (io,  fffccB 
addressing  the  House.  He  manages  to  impress  on  his 
sense  that  they  are  not  of  stifliricnt  importance  for  him  to  make  a 
speech  to  tliem.  So  he  hangs  about  the  table,  flinging  out  a  few 
sentences  in  a  conversational  tone,  seeming  every  moment  as  if  W 
were  about  to  resume  his  seat,  but  as  that  would  be  almost  as  mudi 
trouble  as  to  rem.iin  wht-TC  he  is,  he  lingers  to  fling  out  a  few  «ii>- 
plcmenuiry  snarls.  A  terror  lo  his  opponents,  he  is  an  object 
uneasy  regard  among  his  friends.  When  Lord  Beaconafidd 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  it  befell, either  !■.         '  i!c«^^.i 

the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  placed  bctwt'  t  and  iit 

ancient  enemy,  much  on  the  sxme  principle  aJi  tlie  uumlaiing 
is  placed  between  the   two   pieces   of  flaming  durooal  lo  t 
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JatfVxJikoA'  candle.  A  mild-mannered  man,  whom  his  father  nude 
%  duke,  and  who  inherited  office  with  his  broad  lands,  his  Grace 
Rgird«d  hh  poxition  with  visible  uneasiness,  and  took  an  early 
opponunity  of  changing  his  seaL 

The  Didcc,  tboogh  he  has  held  ttie  titithr  dITicc  of  leader  of  Ihc 
House  of  LordSf  is  of  edkiII  assistancr  in  debate,  and  since  his  super- 
■mmm  \rg  the  Premier  has  lapsed  into  contented  silence.  But 
nluabie  usUtance  is  in  time  of  need  forihcomin;;  from  the  I^rd 
Quncdkr.  Lord  Cums  is  the  only  lawyer  among  Her  Majesty's 
MituMen  who  doei  not  betray  his  training  when  he  rises  in  his  place 
if)  Pailiament.  A  man  of  broad  culture,  of  judicial  mind,  of  keen 
tnielleci,  and  of  easy  flowing  fpecch,  Lord  Coims  never  joins  to 
debcue  without  iniluencing  the  miml  nf  his  audience. 

Hii  kgil  brethren  in  llic  other  House  do  not  \'ary  the  curiously 
low  lercl  of  ParUamcntaiy  ability  reached  by  recent  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  Of  these,  only  Sir  William  Haicourt  has  been  a  Far- 
Ifametitaiy  succcsi.  Sir  Menr)-  James,  though  by  some  curious 
cipvke  of  «Iect»on  he  was,  when  in  office,  tltulnrly  the  superior  of 
Ibe  member  for  Uxford,  i*  not  comparable  with  him  on  the  floor  of 
llw  HoDie  of  ComrtMns.  Hlie  ex- Attorney-General  has  indeed  proved 
&  Unwntablc  fiulitre  He  has  little  tricks  of  quickness  leimcd  at  the 
Bw,  and  can  take  up  a  case  with  (he  readiness  and  superficial  ease 
iImi  Ksrit  from  long  practice  at  Niiil*nui.  Rut  he  has  neversTiown 
any  tnie  appreetUaon  of  politics,  and  his  harangues  to  the  Speaker, 
tfaett  motMtonouc  round  of  rccuning  gestures,  always  appear  to 
the  complement  of  wig  and  gown.  Listening  to  him,  one  calls 
Mr.  Carlyle's  comment  on  the  distinguished  hut  prosy  man  of 
whoi  finding  himself  tftt-^-lttc  with  the  great  essayist,  em- 
bvked  apon  a  long  monologue,  in  which  he  discusssed  and  disposed 
ofnrion  important  questions.  "Ati,  sir,"  said  the  sagc,aftcr  silting 
•iku  Ibr  half  an  hour,  "you're  a  puir  creature." 

Sir  Jotin  Holker,  the  present  Attorney-General,  profits  by  this 
abflcnce  of  an  touncdiately  disadvatitageous  comparison.  The  selcc- 
tioo  (/  him  for  the  position  of  Solicitor-Gencrat,  followed  rapidly 
\rf  hta  promotion  to  the  post  of  principal  law  officer  of  the  Crown, 
«*a  a  wrprtK  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
famttsd  by  the  statement  that  he  was  very  successful  at  the  Har. 
Upm  this  jvtifiaitioo  hJa  fame  Mill  rests.  He  has  distinguished 
WtttW  in  the  Hooae  chteily  by  the  fatality  which  attends  his  inter- 
poMtioni  io  debate.  Wbctlicr  it  be  that  be  does  not  ^e  himself 
tisN  to  BMtcr  the  ({uoition,  or  whether  it  be  that  he  doe«  not 
andcntwd  it,  Str  John  invariably  muddles  matten,  tnd  sotncuxwcx 
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lands  the  Government  in  a  distinct  difficulty.  He  cultivates  al 
sort  of  wit,  and  sometimes  raises  a  lat])>li  at  question -lime  bjr 
easy  device  of  overwhelming  an  inquisitive  layman  with  legil 
phraseology.  lits  colleague,  Sir  Hardinge  Gifiard,  was  belter  katm 
in  political  circles,  chiefly  owing  10  a  series  of  misfortunesat  the  poU 
Through  many  ycajs  he  had  1ieen  chasing  the  igt's  fahtus  of  a  sot 
in  the  Hou:>e,  and  w1ien  at  Icngih  he  caught  it  he  forgot  to  bring  the 
papers  necessary  to  his  admission.  The  House  laughed  consoBiedlv 
at  the  famous  scene,  and  it  is  always  grateful  to  the  man  who  tnikei 
it  laugh.  Thus  the  new  yolicitor-Gcncral  had  a  fair  start,  but  he 
has  not  yet  made  any  running. 

T.^rd  North  is  described  by  Gibbon  as  "seated  on  the  TrewnT 
Bench  between  his  Attorney-  and  SoUcitor-Ceneral,  the  two  pillanc* 
the  law  and  state,  magis pares  quam  iimiles  ;  and  the  Minister  mifM 
>  indulge  in  a  short  slumber  whilst  he  was  upheld  on  cither  hand  bf 
the  majestic  sense  of  Thtu-low  and  the  skiUuI  eloquence  of  Weddtr- 
burnc."  Indulgence  under  similar  cirounstance  of  security  is  fti- 
bldden  to  the  present  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ibc 
defection  on  the  part  of  his  legal  colleagues  is  not  made  up  tn  0^ 
quaners.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  House  under  ik 
leadership  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc,  it  is  only  just  to  remerabtf 
that  he  is  singularly  ill  supported  by  debating  power.  With  At 
exception  of  Mr.  Cross,  he  cannot  in  time  of  need  count  i^co  i*« 
support  of  a  single  colleague  who  has  any  pretensions  10  Ihcnflkl 
a  first-class  debater. 

THE  NOttibK  KOK  THE  CHILTERH  Htnn>im, 
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lURK  arc  tcvr  more  plea-sani  moments  in  !ifi- ihan  tlic  half- 
or  to  of  rcpo«c  which  a  i^orisfiuo  oftito  finds  litmK-lf  able 
to  match,  after  a  hard  day's  shooting,  before  the  troublous  yet  welcome 
task  of  dreanng  for  dinner.  Perhaps  he  ha.s  sufl'cretl  the  rest  of  the 
Tpmsvf  lo  dim  from  Alt-na-goch,  and  allcr  a  brisk  valk  over  the 
moutland  tn  llic  gloaming,  keeping  asmudias  he  could  tn  the  shee|>- 
tradu  which  i  rw.**  the  thirily-IyiHR  waste  of  snow,  reaches  the  clumpi 
,  ofpipc  licforc  the  lA^tgv  just  n* 

^^^^^V  '•^'C^  ■■'d  Miiok)r<fciI  liic  iun'o  e<AA  duk  ilrapa, 
^^^^^H  Clippol  tiy  naked  hilli,  oil  Holel-abuled  now  : 

^^^^^B  l^atlvraid  \u^  aiul  still  lifibu  up  a  Imwci  of  mouiitiitf, 
^^^^^^  Whtnic*  rI  h«  leitutc  slffn  the  innon  aglow.' 

^H  Tbc  dugs  arc  loo  itrcd  and  ulccpy  tu  strain  on  their  thaliu,  or 
even  liork  from  the  licuncU,  as  usual,  to  greet  a  fricntL  Dooald  is 
about  with  a  ftteanuDg  bowl  for  thein,  which  lie  tays  down  a 
whik  he  takes  the  gun  and  brings  slippers  into  ihu  little  hall. 
Udkaoas  lavoun  float  through  it  fiotn  the  kitchen,  and  the  merry 
voices  of  bdics,  and  dce|>cr  tones  of  the  other  sex,  tell  titat  the  rc»t 
of  ihc  pATty  arc  bcin^  miniktcrcd  lo  by  the  women  id  the  drawing- 
room,irtiere,  a*  a  great  favour,  they  are  admitted  to  Kh.ire  in  afternoon 
lex  You  haw  rMcbed  years  when  nomeihiug  more  rentable  and 
Rwre  potent  pleases.  With  slight  contempt  you  wonder  what  our 
telwn  would  have  ihou^ihl  of  buch  an  eflcininale  li(|iinr  as  lea  in  thai 
dtli^ufel  half-hour  beft»rc  dinner,  when  no  viulcncr  should  be  done 
lo  tbc  appetite,  and  the  paUtc'fl  keen  discrimiiution  not  be  offended 
tqr  BCcring  it  even  the  "ailkicxt"  of  the  teaman's  curious  mixtures. 
Eapcctally  on  rchtming  ftom  the  hill  after  taking  hcHiic  c<iciciK.  wiUi 
oD  the  aMociatioot  which  Chnstophcr  North  has  so  eloquently  woven 
ramd  grousc-ahoDtin^  enhancing  the  Ktuc  of  fatigues  honourably, 
Dot  to  lay  tnajpantnotHly  borne,  the  savour  of  die  teapot  is  nothing 
less  than  an  oflcncc  lu  a  man  whose  love  and  courtship  blossomed 
inso  taunagc  sonic  qoazter  of  a  century  agone.  Tea  itself  is  an 
jUfudct  of  very  recent  yean  in  bcoiland.     I-ike  the  ud«cnt  (or  moic 
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likely  Uie  second  coming)  of  the  squirrel  north  of  ihe  T 
regular  use  dates  back  a  very  few  years  since.  In  our  yooA 
father  of  almost  ever>-  Scotdi  family,  certainly  of  every  olO  tunilr. 
instead  of  welcoming  ihc  innovation  of  English  ica,  made  a  hrcw of 
toddy,  and  dispensed  wineglasses  full  of  the  smoking  mWture  to  e*m 
mcniber  of  the  household  present,  including  wife  and  dau^ttn 
Now  the  once  despised  infusion  has  cfllectually  made  good  its  nsoipi- 
tion. 

DunnuKa  i\vnA  non  imnunuit  din  ? 


It  n-ns  with  much  pleasure  that,  in  a  recent  coasting  voyage  amOBK 
tlic  western  islands  of  Scotland,  ive  noticed  that,  in  ever)*  little  sosidt 
hamlet  where  the  sieanier  put  in,  a  chest  of  ten  for  the  village  dap 
formed  a  leading  article  in  the  merchandise  sent  on  shore.  Uldt 
sincerely  rejoicing  at  the  overthrow  of  too  much  whisky,  the  una* 
generate  man  could  not  help  whispering  before  the  Iriiunpli  of 
teetotalism  a  sigh  for  the  good  old  patriarchal  times — 


Narrstur  ct  priKi  CntonLii 
Sa-pc  mero  coluisM  vinui. 


With  sncli  sentiments  the  sportsman  will  find  himself  seeking  Wi 
I  snug  Kiom,  where  before  tlic  fire  he  cm  affect  to  write  letters,  OfDwH 
■probahly  doze  over  a  magazine.  Throiigh  the  open  door  of  the  Sdt 
library,  however,  comes  a  gleaming  of  firelight  on  criinsoQ  niDdo*- 
LCtmains,  and  the  temptation  is  tiresistible  to  take  pcssessioo  of  d 
^taay-chair,  light  tin;  wax  candles  put  so  handily  on  the  trir*^ 
beside  it,  and  trifle  with  a  book.  Sacred  to  the  Muses  dur: 
day,  at  night  the  cheerful  room  resembles  Vulcan's  jantthy,  lo  fiijg* 
from  the  fumes  which  fill  it,  the  sparkling  wit  and  glow  of  frienddv 
which  Bcintillatc  through  them.  By  way  of  justifying  his  score  if 
lea,  before  he  settles  himself  by  the  fire  with  supren»c  coDteniptto 
the  weaker  brethren  in  the  drawing-room,  our  tired  spoitiBumfiB*" 
silver  qiiaigh  of  admirable  workmanship,  which  was  "out  "  with  « 
ilt-fated  owner  in  the  "Forty-five,"  with  a  nip  of  its  appropiiMt 
liquor  from  the  cupboard,  and  then,  in  that  contented  frame  of  toA 
which  suits  indulgent  criticism,  looks  round  for  a  Ixtok. 

The  works  of  refcreiice  on  the  shelves,  the  neatly  IxKind  diMirt 
the  modem  books  of  travel  and  sport,  are  each  in  its  proper  tiiv 
irresistibly  seductive.  We  can  quite  enter  into  the  deK^ofi' 
scholar  who  read  Johnson's  Dictionary  through  with  tf»e  RfMfk 
that  "it  was  an  admirable  book,  only  a  trille  discoQnocicd.''tnilii 
must  be  on  a  rainy  forenoon.  Then  Uttrtf  and  Latham  are  tat> 
natiog  companions.     Horace  and  Juvenal  suit  a  windy  duQ  sh^ 
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noon.  It  would  be  nolhinp;  less  lliaii  an  insult,  while  dressed  iu  this 
shooting  attire,  to  read  Plato.  Voyages  and  travels  arc  very  well 
later  in  the  evening  ;  but  when  fresh  from  the  moor,  and  the  wild 
birds  and  bcasfs  of  rhe  heather,  what  more  charming  than  some 
nHKltini  book,  which  shall  foster  the  prevailing  bent  of  the  mind — a 
volume,  say,  appropriately  clad  in  J^tncoln  green,  in  turning  cveiy 
page  of  which  the  wind  seems  lo  rustle  through  sighing  fir-woods, 
and  the  comraon  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  the  rose-spangled  English 
woodlands  liop  round  and  chirp  and  twitter,  as  the  writer,  like  the 
Indian  wth  his  hirch-bnrk  "calls,"  summons  each  before  him,  and 
disconraes  lovingly  on  its  many  curious  traits?  Such  a  volume  is 
easily  found  in  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  "  (Smith  &  Elder,  1878). 
It  has  been  compared  with  White's  "Sclbome,"  but  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  lacks  the  air  of  humorous  formality,  the  laborious  and  long- 
continued  observation,  which  that  revered  naturalist  found  such 
ample  leisiu-e  for  in  his  serene  dispassionate  existence  ;  on  the  other, 
it  depicts  with  a  light  and  skilful  hand,  and  with  modem  picturesque- 
ness  uuerly  alien  to  White's  seriousness,  every  old  tree  of  the  silent 
forest,  together  with  the  busy  life  that  swamis  round  its  skirts  under 
the  protection  of  the  gamekeeper,  in  any  district  of  our  dear  England. 
In  many  respects  we  are  thankful  for  the  lone  of  this  book.  It  suits 
the  age  belter  than  would  any  imitation  of  the  sage  of  "  Selborne." 
White's  style  is  indeed  humorous,  lucid,  and  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
it  is  slightly  aimbrous,  and  any  imitation  of  it  would  infallibly  mias 
the  grace  which  so  exquisitely  sets  off  the  original.  Again,  this  little 
volume  is  full  of  the  largest  sympathy  for  animal  life.  Though 
evidently  wrilleu  by  a  sportsman,  he  is  smitten  with  a  genuine  love 
of  the  country,  and  must  liave  garnered  the  quiet  observations  of 
years  into  this  unpretending  bltle  book,  which  is  dearer  to  a  true 
tuituiah'st  than  many  a  more  vaunting  treatise.  The  writer  is  a  jjoct 
as  well  as  an  artist,  though  he  very  likely  nc^'cr  penned  a  sonnet  or 
blotted  drawiDg-])apcr  with  colours.  His  eye  is  ever  falling  on  moss- 
grown  bark  or  lidicn-spotted  oak  ;  on  the  bmnch  blasted  with 
Hghtning  half  a  century  ago,  the  (avoiuitc  perch  of  the  crow  as  he 
prepares  some  audacious  contempt  of  tlie  gamekeeper,  for  which  he 
will  duly  suffer  ;  up  the  glade  where  the  rabbits  skip  across  at  twilight ; 
down  the  outer  hedges  of  the  coppice  where  weasels  pursue  the 
timorous  creatures  witli  as  much  method  as  a  pack  of  hounds  from 
bonow  to  burrow.  He  has  a  pleased  glance  for  the  wnler-mt  on  the 
tift  of  drifted  sedges  in  the  backwater  of  the  trout  stream,  and  a 
tood  deal  to  say  of  the  fish  which  inhabit  the  different  waters,  from 
fte  pikeof  the  mere  slumbering  in  the  sunshine  to  the  tench  lazily 
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ploughing  up  the  mud  below,  and  the  trout  lying  off  the 
twisted  roots  to  catch  any  passing  fly  that  inay  float  into  iUjaw* 
a  boy  wc  arc  quite  sure  that  the  writer  must  have  got  toEo  u  mof 
scrapes  as  ever  did  Edward,  the  Banff  nnturalist,  for  playing  trsl 
10  watch  "bcaslies;"  while  few  who  reiul  his  book  will  BotentjU 
manhood,  spent  among  the  woods  and  pastures  till  he  b  haioi 
widi  their  inhabitants  as  was  Thoreau.  We  fajicied  ourselrcf  ute- 
ably  well  infonned  with  regard  to  country  liJc  and  the  wild  cnaton 
of  the  5clds,  but  we  have  found  wrinkles  in  eveiy  page,  and  a  coecia 
fund  of  pleasure  as  the  author  of  these  sketches  carrictl  us  avaj  «tt 
his  cnthusia.sm  for  nature.  I^'t  no  one  dream  that  all  the  secrtts  ^ 
our  own  animals  have  been  falhomcd,  and  that  Uttle  or  n> 
remains  at  home  tr>  reward  a  naturalist's  research.  This  boot  &< 
standing  rebuke  to  so  shortsighted,  so  conceited  a  Lielief. 

The  author's  anecdotes  and  experiences  ctrcie  round  two ' 
well-known  personages  to  ever)-  country  dweller — the  gamC' 
and  llic  poacher.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  treat  in  an  info 
manner  of  preserving  game,  the  many  anxious  days  and  steepks 
nights  which  ii  involves  lo  the  keeper,  and  the  difFerenc  ntetboib* 
which  the  poacher  succeeds  in  eluding  the  wairhcr's  vigilance  «■< 
aecuring  his  own  ends.  The  chapters  connected  with  the  ke 
arc  remarkable  for  many  little  touches  oT  woodUuid  bcmt) 
anecdotic  wisdom ;  those  devoted  to  poadiers  will  not  nusrij 
interest,  they  will  startle  even  the  well-informed  countiy-lgMt- 
Argus  himself  would  scarcely  have  been  a  match  for  the  icoddi 
poacher.  Nothing  escapes  him.  If  he  docs  not  knock  down  a  pbcitfK 
with  a  stick  tn  his  allotment  garden,  having  first  tempted  it  t!im 
by  sowing  the  grain  it  prefers,  he  is  ever  ready  to  leap  upon  a  latib' 
in  his  field-walks.  Hares,  of  course,  it  is  his  profession  to  stuicaai) 
pitlridges  to  net;  but  failing  all  tliese  sources  of  disreputable  pA 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  streams,  certain  that  his  skill  can  hot, 
always  secure  some  good  6sh.  Partly  by  eoltusicm,  partly 
carefully  watching  the  keeper,  he  obtains  his  opportunity,  and 
will  he  suqiriscii  to  hear  how  he  spends  it.  It  is  not  a 
iKisiness  to  snare,  with  wire  and  a  long  stick,  a.  iM&king  pike. 


Bui  «  ckrcr  lish-poaclict  cnn  taml  n  jack  t^m  - 
betto  iiutiumntl  thin  a  willow-allck  cut  riom  ihc  ti- 

OT  wiilij,  M  K  H  wuilly  aUlcd.  ii  rmMllCAbly  plimt,  aiul  qu>  he  twMsd  llH  I 
*H»))e.     Sdeclin);  a  long  Voider  wand,  ibo  ptmchn  ^Irtin  It  erf  loana^  ffival 
(oitlla  end  «  coupk  of  iwbu,  nukiof;  &  noose  uid  ranainc  koiii  irf  dw  ^k" 
itftdf.    The  mode  of  vmg  it  it  pncucly  sfaaifaa  lo  duic  lolloweii  <^iil.  <  »j: 
t*  rt^tiins  a  litilc  more  deateritj.  because  of  coBfM  tht  wosil,  t' 

L  l>ie  aula],  odUici  dec 
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A  fiak  oai£  i:jui|;ht  by  a  wire  con  be  kliing  almul  aluwitt  ftnyhow,  il  boldi 

^  tichllr-     Tbc  wilhjr  nooiC  mud  l>e  jerknt  uji  Wne  instant  it  j>auc»  uoiler  that 

)Wl  nf  ihr  |ikI(  «hrte  ilv  wtlgbt  oftHe  tuh  U  balanced— the  centre  of  ipivily  ; 

If  t>i«t<-  \\  an  i-mii  in  tliii  nspcd,   U  ibould  be  tomnit   the  hnd  talhrr  ilun 

■he  ml.      iJirctlly  the  jwk  tl  ihfnwn  oal  upon   the  «war<l  he  ma»t   l>e 

<  he  *'\\  Uip  rmm  the  noot^  and  possibly  find  hit  way  tuck  again  into 

(pL  183.  t 

[Afun,  tkkftng  trout  ix,  even  id  literature.  .15  old  as  Shakespeare. 
idoabtlcH  Uigdy  pradiKd  by  labourers  and  idle  fellows  of  all 
in  the  country.  A  rtfonncd  parish  clerk  assured  us  that]tii 
jnto^  diys  be  woold  often  fill  hU  pockets  with  lialf  xa  hour's 
cling  in  the  trout  strcun.  One  afternoon  he  thus  took  out  loa 
But  otn*  author  says,  and  many  ftshcrmen  will  be  surprised  to 
heiu  il  now  (or  the  Atst  time,  tlut  the  leocli  is  almost  equally  suscep- 
tible to  this  eosx  device. 

-ifi  al  foil  trnciti  •»  the  ■ward,  triili  hii  hat  off,  le«  it  ibmild  Ul  inlo  the 

'\m  pCMchcr  fccn  down  inin  (he  hole  where  he  hu  reaion  to  think  Imdi 

fo«ftd.     TfaU  fiib  U  K)  dull  hn  coU^i  when  viewnl  fioni  ahuvr,  that  {at 

.leoclwQ,  till  the  U^i  adapu  U«clf  to  the  dull  light  of  the  wmicr,  the 

puHClttC  C«nboi  itbllncvUh  what  he  b  Marching  for.      fmently,  havinf;  Bude  oat 

ihf  rnut.m  Vtbc  tench,  he  ill(>4  hU  hucil  am  in  »l>i<rl]r  «ul  wilhoui  splaub, 

.c  (tf  no  inmble,  u  a  nile.  in  getting  h»  hami  cU»e  la  the  fish  withoot 

.........  V   "     tench,  lwlee<l,  teem  niher  ilugguh.     lie  then  pusct  his  fingen 

waAa  the  bdly  uul  gvoily  nib«  it.  Now  It  would  sppcu  that  be  hu  ihc  r»h  in 
pcm  -  -  - '  ■  '  T^  only  to  grup  tl.  (tot  graipiflg  It  not  m  eaiy  \  or,  rather,  it  11 
•v-  ap  ■  hih  through  twu  feet   of  ni|Mriiicumbent  water,  which 

itic  •|uk:m  puMgc  of  the  arm.  The  gentle  mbbing  in  the  firtt  pbce 
iweilbe  the  fiifa.  *»  thai  11  becofnea  |ierfe(lly  quJeiecnt,  except  tlwt  it 
^ffaei  ttf>  in  the  water,  and  ibui  enabln  the  hand  to  get  inlo  proper  poiilion 
'  riM-  Anal  lelxurr.  When  it  ha*  rii>cn  op  lowatds  the  watfhtx  lufficiently  Tar — 
Undi  Bat  not  he  driven  lou  near  the  surface,  for  it  does  tint  like  light,  ii>d 
•41  gUde  cwty— the  poacher  roildrnlr  majM.  ai  it  were  ;  hn  ihumb  and  Tinger^ 
\%  W  poviUy  axi  manage  it,  cltwiog  <m  lh«  gtll*.  The  IxkIj'  it  «o  ilimy  and 
thai  then  alnnr  a  Urm  hold  am  be  gut,  though  the  pcacher  will  often 
fWCthnnl  of  w*lcr  In  mi  in*tuil  to  won  u  it  U  near  the  wrfuc    (p.  1S9.) 

one  who  enjuya  country  life,  whcthet  s|X)Tt<{Tnan  or  not,  will 
in  ^Tbe  (jatnckccpcr  nt  Home."  llic  acutett  obwrvattoa 
is  coupled  with  the  iilc:iHantc)tt  tnodc  of  imiiarting  faas.  In  all  that 
rebtes  10  the  wcum:!  family,  to  hares,  rahtiit^,  and  fish,  the  writer  is 
uquattyr  At  home,  ind  1  valk  in  the  fieldii  al^er  reading  tltia  book 
KXl^ma,  tBtKb  additional  plntstire.  It  Ih  well  that  nome  one  should 
occaMtuQy  show  u»  iltai  c^rn  ilic  fields  and  wnodlsnd  patlu  with 
which  ve  ore  tno«l  famUiar  ctmtoin  much  more  than  our  short-sighted 
wiidaai  has  %s  .  that  there  are  depths  and  depths  in 

Ivan  Kfe  wbi'.:.  ^         «^'  has  never  even  dreamed  of  (kiViomvcu^ 

H«v  *•  »  book  00  kindred    lopia,  "  S\\o(rt,TOii    N^'ttwV'^'**^^ 
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Canine   I-orc,  and   Sea  Fishing   Trips,"  by  "  Wildfowler,' 
Clia.pmaii  and  Hall,  1879),  but  WTiaen  wirh  little  appreciation  of 

[Tura]  scenes,  and  no  perception  of  the  many  quaint  and  humonus 
types  of  life  in  the  woodlanil  creatures.  No  one  must  look  here  for 
the  quiet  pleasures  of  a  dreamer  amongst  woods  and  fields ;  ilie 
Ecslhctics  of  tiee  or  hedgerow  growth  aad  luxuriance  are  coo- 
spicuously  abienL  The  scenes  which  delight  *'  WUdfowlcr  "  arc  ibe 
bleak  estuaries  of  tidal  rivers,  the  '*  saltings  "  and  mud  banks  what 
sea  and  river  meet;  the  sandy  flats  exposed  on  our  more  level  shorej 
at  ebb  of  tide.  Here  he  roams  to  shoot  plovers,  oyster-cancJien 
knot,  and  the  varied  birds  whidi  frequent  the  vaterside.  Occaisionallj 
he  ventures  into  the  shallows  in  a  gunning  punt,  and,  paddliif 
cuuningly  up  to  a  compaay  of  ducks  or  geese  under  cover  of  a  snOi^ 
storm,  discharges  his  stanchcon  gun,  and  then  snatches  up  his  noAf 
imechloadcr  to  stop  the  crippled  birds.     In  all  that  relates  to  shore- 

'■Aooting,  to  guns,  powder,   eqtiipment,  &:c.,  he  supplements  Mr. 
Harting's  useful  Utile  book  un  die  subject ;  while  in  the  details  md 
choice  of  punt  aud  gun,  &c.,  for  shooting  on  the  open  wa(cn,k 
literally  explodes  tiie  great  Colonel  Hawker  himself.     In  the  latlO^ 
time  breechloaders  and  SchultMr  powder  were  undreamt  of^aodii 
all  that  relates  to  his  favourite  sport  he  is  now  useful  for  liillc  vm 
his    contagious    enthusiasm.      And   as   we    read    "  Wildfowicr'** 
accounts  of  long  drcarj- w.ilks  through  mud  over  the  aiiV;U>.co6- 
stantly  being  wetted  to  the  skin  by  rain  and  sleet  for  ihc  sake  d 
circumvetiting  some  miserable  stint  or  airlew  ;  or  worse  stSI,  At 
many  evenings  in  which  he  is  cut  to  tlie  bone  with  bleak  wioliT 
muds  when  lyiug  prone  in  his  punt,  to  say  noihing'of  ihc  spioeef 
danger  there  exists  in  this  so-called  sport,  either  from  being  Id  ■■ 
the  mists,  stuck  in  the  mud  to  perish  by  cold,  drowned,  or,  •<« 
still,  accidentally  shot  by  a  rival  gunner,  n-c  rannot  IhiI  wonder  thi 
men  should  be  found  who  will  eagerly  confront  these  perils  for  w 
little  in  the  way  of  anmscmcni.    Yet  so  it  is  all  round  our  oasi% 
and  such  s))onsmeii  may  well  be  thankful  to  "  Wildibwlcr'far  At 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  conunends  this  fonn  of  sl>ootiD( 
For  Londoners,  v/ho  cannot  go  far  afield,  and  who  neither 
nor  are  able  to  rent  broad  acres  and  shoot  the  ordinary  gamc.bel 
been  at  pains  to  investigate  the  nearest  shore- shootings  which  tf< 
free.     In  addition  to  this  subject  of  shore-shooting,  which  "VW 
fowler"  has  made  thoroughly  his  own,  this  book  contains  sers'' 
pleasant  cluipters  un  Continental  i;pon,  duck-shoottng  on  the  SioK 
duck-decoying  in  the  Abbeville  Marshes,  and  the  like — iATnien 
wliidi  can  only  be  enjoyed  at  home  in  verj'  cxccjrtiooal  winwv 


4 


The  author  U  n  great  authority  on  sporliti^  dogs  ;  arid  hu  who  is 
curious  on  the  bassets  lymc<hounds  and  wolf-hounds  of  the  Coiilincut 
cannot  do  better  than  consnlt  his  pages.  These  latter  animals 
belong  to  no  special  breed,  ii  seems,  Imt  arc  simply  the  fiercest  and 
worst-tempered  brutes  drafted  out  of  regular  packs,  and  hdd 
togetlier  by  sheer  love  of  hard  work  and  a  fight.  This  latter 
desire  they  are  often  indulged  in  when  they  run  down  a  gaunt  wolf 
or  a  savage  Alsatian  wild-boar.  We  know  of  no  other  English 
book  which  treats  of  what  our  author  affectedly  calls  Continental 
"  caniology  "  at  such  length  and  with  such  fulness  as  these  volumes. 
From  Bradwell  Quay  to  Mysore  is  a  long  jump,  yet  we  take  it 
very  contentedly  with  Mr.  Sanderson.  ("Thirteen  Years  among  the 
Wild  Beasts  of  India,"  by  G.  P.  Sanderson.  Allen  iuid  Co.  187S.) 
He  gives  us  the  latest  intelligence  from  the  Indian  jungles,  with 
regard  to  the  habits  and  dcstructivcncss  of  the  animals  which  inhabit 
them,  in  a  clear  Ntraighlforwani  style,  and  adds  enough  adventures 
wiih  them  lo  have  made  the  fortune  of  half-a-dozen  Mayne  Rcids. 
On  tigers,  indeed,  lie  can  but  supplement  Sir  J.  Tayrcr,  the  "  Old 
Shekarry  "  and  other  recent  writers,  of  course  with  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  a  man-eater's  death,  and  also  a  cattle-lifter's  end  ; 
for  be  it  known  to  the  uninitiated  that  tigers  arc  divided  into  three 
kinds,  jungle-living  and  game>cating  tigers,  cattle-lifters,  and  man- 
eaters  proper  ;  these  latter  not  being  always  old  morose  specimens  of 
their  kind,  but  tigers  wliich  Juve  made  llic  discovery-  that  of  all 
creatures  a  man  is  almost  the  ca»cst  to  be  knocked  down  and 
dragged  off.  There  are  chapters  also  on  the  leojiards,  panthers,  and 
fciaon  of  India.  If  anyone  is  inclined  to  undervalue  the  destruction 
these  animals  by  the  efforts  of  English  sportsmen,  a  glance  at  the 
Statistical  Absiraa  relating  to  British  India  "(Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
r*i8;S),  shows  tliat  in  tlie  last  two  years  for  which  returns  are  available, 
1875, 1S76  (without  taking  into  account  Mysore  and  Coorg  in  the  latter 
jear),  the  number  of  i>ersons  killed  by  wild  heists  was  respectively 
ai,39i  and  19,373  ;  to  say  nothing  of  48,234  and  54,830  cattle  rc- 
ivcly  killed  by  them  in  the  samt:  years.  These  returns  are 
if  read  in  the  light  of  our  own  immunity  at  liome  from  similar 
clangers.  An  English  saliib,  tlterefore,  who  frees  a  district  infested 
fcy  a  man-eater  from  its  terror  is  hailed  as  its  benefactor,  and  it  is 
Virtunate  that  arauseraciU  and  beneficence  in  this  case  coincide. 
t  the  most  noiewonhy  pan  of  the  book  consists  in  its  descriiiiions 
clq)hflnt  catching  and  taming,  and  in  its  exhaustive  account  of 
•Atf^  indieus.  Timidity  is  a  trait  of  elephant  life  brought  pro* 
ently  forward  by  Mr.  Sanderson.     Fortunately  for  man,  elephants 
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are  easily  lerrifletl  by  strange  sounds  or  sights,  dse  the  poor  ryatt 
would  be  in  ill  case  with  t^ard  lo  their  little  clearings  at  hwest* 
time.  The  animal  possesses,  too,  a  large  share  of  resentment ;  yet  the 
extreme  docilit)'  with  which  it  at  once  obeys  man  when  trretnevabl}' 
.caught  in  a  khtddah,  and  when  it  has  taken  a  phiIoM>phic.i1  sun'ey  of 
its  hopeless  condition,  is  very  surprising.  For  cver^'  ilcuiil  relating  t<' 
the  equipment  necessary  for  capturing  elephants,  the  method  of 
subduing  ihcm,  and  afterwards  managing  Ihcm,  vie  refer  the  reader 
with  confidence  to  Mr.  Sanderson.  It  wa£  nuiinly  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  Government  set  on  foot  the  elephant -r atchJag 
establishment  in  Mysore.  He  was  afterwards  apjiointed  to  the 
temporary  charge  of  the  Bengal  elephant- catching  corps.  These 
commands  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  thorough  insight  into  crerjr 
point  connected  with  the  elephant's  economy  in  cipiivity,  or  when 
ranging  the  vast  tracts  of  woodland  where  it  loves  to  roam.  Mos 
interesting  arc  the  accounts  uf  hunlitig  these  great  creatrirrs  cm  ibc 
Billiga-rungun  hills,  in  the  Kdkaiikot^  forest,  io  Chittagong  loo,  and 
the  Garo  hills.  I'hosc  who  arc  familiar  with  these  scenes  will  vapi 
the  spirited  nairative  of  Mr.  Sanderson  as  much  as  stay  al-hoBK 
readers,  while  the  excellent  phototints  and  nuips  with  which  the 
volume  is  furnished  leave  nothing  to  be  desired-  la  Honna 
phraseology,  n  part  may  well  be  taken  from  the  solid  day,  or  on  idk 
hour  broken,  with  sitcli  n  companion  as  this. 

The  largest  elephant,  and  possessed  of  the  best  tusks  of  aU  wUdi 
Mr.  Sandenun  iitiot,  was  of  tlie  following  dimensions.  They  will  pre 
aj\  idea  of  tlie  grandeur  of  the  beast  in  liis  native  jungles.  Tliii 
elephant  haunted  the  Kdkankotd  forests : — 
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Another  elephant  of  most  dangerous  disposition,  a  rogue  who  dsMOt 
everyone  he  saw,  and  had  killed  several,  fell  before  Mr.  Sandrcas'i 
riQe  after  a  stirring  chose.  He  bad  been  ui'>rii  lo  Lie  accDiBiiilitcJ 
by  a  muckna  (or  tuskless  elephant),  of  which  ihc  author  gtvct  (fit 
following  account : — 

The  muckiiB.  the  lite  rwgiw't  friwoJ,  wu>  tlic     ■  r\;.liini  no*  a  ito 

jungln  :  «ad,  u  ihe  Kamtns  «ud  be  kw  ilwiy-  '  ...u  tbcoi  \S.  *^  Ht 

htm,  I  ihought  it  St  wvll  tu  give  lilm  r  tenon.    I  Jkl  iu>i  »1«h  4e  km  km,  m  ta 
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hftil  no  Ifopbie^  Imt  merely  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  ihxt  man  wak  &amc[inie« 
K  danKcrons  creicure  to  meddle  vrllh.  The  day  aAcr  ihooling  ibc  nigne  we  fal> 
lowed  the  mnckna,  vid  ih«  two  leading  trackers,  who  were  fifty  yards  in  advance 
oT  ■nj'scif  and  gun -bearers,  nearly  vtumbW  on  him  lying  down  in  some  long 
The  dfipbant  gained  hi$  feci  in  a  mamenl,  and,  with  a  tremesdous  craek> 
of  lxim1i)oa>,  emccgcd  into  the  open  foiest  about  60  yanis  ftom  us,  bead  creel, 
can  cocked,  and  Mgtmking  contiiuiuuAly  as  he  looked  about  fur  the  disturbers  of 
hi*  tKA,  1  vras  just  ab<.nit  to  i^lvo  biin  n  shot  ihiough  ibc  head,  but  nbove  the 
brain,  so  a*  net  to  kill  titra,  n-beu  oni:  of  the  trackers  who  h<id  found  his  way  out 
of  the  long  gniKt  ran  to  the  bamboo-clurnji  behind  which  iny  men  wure  sheltering, 
I  wa^  standing  in  the  open  to  the  left  of  the  clump  in  gr&u  u^i  10  my  ^houlde^. 
Ihe  muckna  heard  as  saw  the  movement  in  our  direction,  and  at  once  cAme 
towards  us.  When  within  forty  yards  I  gave  him  the  four-bore  high  in  [he  fore- 
head. This  soggcTod  him,  itiid,  with  carv  jjnwked  uloaely  tu  hi)>  neck,  and  tail 
lowered,  he  made  uff  in  a  luaiiiier  more  hasty  than  dignified.  We  all  shouted 
derisively  ^  the  collaiised  and  letieating  comlalani,  and  I  dare  say  the  lesson 
Bade  him  a  wiser  clephaat.  !  have  seen  him  recently  in  the  same  jangles,  and, 
Iwving  heard  nothing  more  to  his  diudvanlxge,  hope  he  has  become  a  reformed 
dttfwHer.     [p.  3U.) 

Here  are  a  few  more  lacts  about  elephants.     They  are  fuU- 

jwn,  but  noc  mature,  at  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.    The  great 

lephant  fair  of  Iitdia  is  annually  held  at  Son<?[>oor,  on  the  Ganges. 

fThousands  of  horses  and  hundreds  of  elephants  may  then  be  seen, 

the  bargain -driving  and  deceit  of  elephant-sellers  scera  to  be 

ly  as  great  as  the  tricks  of  horse-dealers  at  home.    The  price  of 

[elephants  has  risen  enormously  of  late  years.     In  1835  the  price  of 

elephants  w-as  ^45  jier  hcatl ;  the  Bengal  Government  requiring 

:\"emy  of  these  animals  in   1875,  the  sum  of  ^£'140  each  was 

Qcttoned,  but  not  an  elephant  could  t>e  procured  at  that  price. 

'One  hundred  and   fifty  pounds  is  now  the  lowest  rate  at  which 

[jfoutig  animals,  and  then  chiefly  females,  can  be  bought    Tuskers 

I  of  any   pretensions    command    from  ^800  to  ^1,500,   but   the 

Koomcriali  (or  bei^t  strain  of  elephant,  like  our  blood  horses)  will 

fech  almost  any  price;  ^2,000  is;  not  an  unknown  figure.     The 

slc»  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  arc  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 

■Aican  species.     It  is  noted  as  a  curiosity  (though  many  analogies 

it  are  found  in  tJie  animal  world),  that  the  remains  of  dead  ones 

very  rarely,  despite  Uie  creatures'  bulk,  found  iu  the  jungles.    Of 

*tlTse  the  natives  invent  superstitious  reasons  for  this  fact,  some 

sUeving  that  they  never  die  at  all ;  others  (like  the  Kurrabas  of 

■■■AVankotif)  fancpng  that  there  is  a  place  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  to 

'nich  they  retire  when  about  to  end  their  days. 

Like  the  soft  breath  of  spring  after  a  inontli's  snow,  like  the  first 

E^t  of  a  sprig   of  heather  after  being  immured  for  months  in 

adon,  is  the  welcome  given  by  every  lover  of  nature  and  sport  to 

Vol  ccxLiv.    ko.  1780.  c  o 
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Mr.  Colquhoun's  "  The  Moor  and  the  Loch  "  (4th  edition, 
and  Sons,  1878).    The  first  edition  was  issued  so  long  ago  u 
and,  together  with  Mr.  Colqulioun's  other  works, "  Salmon  Cuts  tnd 
Stray  Shots"  and  "Sporting    Dogs,"  was  at  once  placed  by  ettty 
sportsman  on  the  shelf  which  contained  his  most  cherished  booki 
Without  mak-Ing  any  great  pretensions  to  lie  a  naturalist,  bat  wiA 
the  keen   eye  and  acute  powers  of  observation  which  a  Soatci 
spoitsnmn  naturally  attains,  witii  the  wannest  love  for  his  N'oftboc 
liills,  and  much  sympathy  \vith  all  the  birds  and  beasts  which  tnhalrt 
them,  Mr.  Colquhoun  combined  a  pleasant   style  and  the  uitDoS 
enthusiasm  for  shooting  and  fishing,  and  his  sons   have  Ibtkweil 
worthily  in  his  footsteps.    The  present  edition  of  *'  The  Moor  aod  At 
Loch  "  is  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  into  the  comiiass  of  tn 
stout  volumes.      Throughoict  the  author  has  made  it  his  spedd 
business  to  compare  the  style  and  weapons  of  sport  which  yow^B 
men  now  use  with  the  old-fashioned  methods  dear  to  his  fOoil; 
consequently  his  "  old  experience"  is  now  ably  snpptemented  byte 
sons',  and  brought  up  to  the  present  day  in  every  point    The  wy 
sight  of  the  ptarmigan  on  his  rocky  fastness,  stamped  in  gold  on  ike 
covers,  tells  the  reader  what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  him  within,    F« 
the  details  of  every  Scotch  sport  he  will  not  search  Mr.  CoiqulwaBTi 
pages  in  vain,  while  their  numerous  anecdotes  and  ol>scrvatiiNH» 
bird  and  animal  life  prevent  them  ever  becoming  dull.     Ifweww 
bidden  to  choose  one  chapter  which  pre-eminently  shows  the  poRB 
of  observation  possessed  by  the  autlior,  we  should  select  that  as  tt 
Natural  History  of  S|Jort,  a  collection  of  notes  on  the  hauiKf  iB^ 
habits  of  the  Scotch  fauna.     His  remarks  on  the  lutural  adapttli* 
of  colour  in  the  birds  and  beasts  to  their  favourite  reftOrts,  on  thcr 
adaptation  in  form  to  the  modes  of  life  of  each  species,  dufli? 
acutcness  not  merely  of  sight  but  of  reason.     But  in  every  page  ik 
reader  will  find  some  curious  fact,  some  hint  for  catching  &h  tf 
shooting  birds,  some  researches  into  animal  life  patiently  caniedo* 
and  lovingly  chronicled.  "  The  Moorand  the  Loch"  does  for  Scgtliit 
at  present,  what  White's  "  Selbome  "  docs  for  the  life  of  Eogltih  hW 
and  beasts.    There  is  the  same  love  of  nature,  the  same  wise  fan*^ 
in  each.    Take  this  study  of  so  common  a  bird,  for  instancy  stkf 
white  or  bam  owl : — 

The  while  owl  live*  enliiely  on  mice,  while  the  brown  -is  very 
in  tu  focKl,     Since  tlie  white  owl  i»  lo  diialy  h  must  woric  fiw  it,  simI  m 
w\  Ailcquale  supply  it  bu  to  beat  &  great  czteni  of  comtry  dd  wir^ ,    EaU' 
light  body  am)  UFonger  pinion*.     It  is  obliged  to  come  out  earlier  Bsi 
in  the  morning  than  the  brown  owl,  and  its  eyet  are  iheccfoR 


fqiBrccL  It  tolcea  prey  £ram  the  perch,  And  not  being  at  ail  iMuticuJar  whether 
6csh(  fowl,  01  «ven  fiih  comu  to  hani),  it  &c!dom  H-nnts  a  meal.  A  tame  one  of 
mine  was  very  foni]  of  eaHhworms  and  frogs.  I  have  had  exccltciilapportuiiiUec 
of  n-oitchinc  the  nesting  habits  of  bolh.  In  one  of  my  ihuotini;  quarters  the 
white  owl  rcnred  it*  young  in  the  loof  every  year ;  and  in  another,  the  brown 
oul  w»  equally  coniiani  in  a  lurtcl  of  the  old  lower.  Almost  before  dnsk  the 
while  owl  regularly  emerged  from  its  attic,  reluming  .-il  Innger  or  shorter  intervals 
with  a  common  field 'inouu;.  It  then  [>erchcd  uii  unc  of  the  chimtic)-!  wfihin  five 
yards  of  ihc  drawing-room  window  where  I  was  watching.  It  alwayo  jmimed  fur 
a  few  KCOTuls,  peering  rountl  to&ec  thnt  all  was  »afc.  It  then  changed  the  moiuc 
from  the  talons  to  the  hill,  >o  as  to  Icnvc  Ihc  claws  free  lo  clnlch  the  Mall. 
OlhcrwJK  il  could  hanlly  have  entered  the  narrow  hole.  I  watched  il  cotitlanlly, 
and  I  never  saw  any  prey  but  mice,  except  onccv  when  I  clearly  distinguished  a 
^  imftll  mole.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

y  Mr.  Colquhoun  .idds  in  a  note  that  a  gamekeeper,  on  whom  he 
could  rely,  assured  him  he  had  once  counted  fifty-three  fresh  mice  in 
the  haunts  of  a  white  owl.  In  Devonshire  wc  have  often  seen  this 
bird  flying  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  provided  only  it  was  dull,  aud 
beating  the  hedgerows  as  regularly  as  a  pointer  would  qu.irter  a 
field.  Every  country  gentleman  and  farmer  ought  to  protect  the 
owl  as  a  most  useful  ally. 

It  is  not  only  to  birds  and  beasts,  however,  that  our  author  ovei^ 

flows  with  kindliness.     He  has  a  friendly  greeting  for  evei^-  shepherd 

and  keeper  whom  he  encounters  on  the  hills ;  and,  as  we  have 

^Hlways  experienced  utin>dves  on  a  Stiotch  moorland,  isi  invariably 

^■Doet  with  the  utmost  help  and  consideration.      These   men   are 

nature's  gentlemen  in    the  best  sense   of  the  word  ;  and  when  a 

sportsman  in  the  Highlands  "collogues"  with   them,  all  tinspoilt 

J     ^by  the  lavish  "  tips  "  of  tourists  as  they  arc,  their  sympatliy  with 

^b|>ort  and  a  kindly  greeting  is  surprising.     Even  a  poacher  is  not 

^^tterly  bad  in  Mr.  Colquhoun's  eyes — he  loves  to  find  good  traits  in 

him,  to  forget  his  offences,  and  to  be  able  to  discern  gleams  of  light 

in  a  character  of  blackest  giiisc  to  most  sportsmen.    He  gives  a 

pleasant  account  of  one  Grcgor  More,  who  had  always  treated  him 

with  fairness  and  confidence.    When  at  length  the  strong  arm  of 

the  law  overlook  him  for  some  brawl  occasioned  by  "ower  muckle 

^^whtuky,"  and  he  died  in  prison,  Mr.  Colquhoun  does  himself  honour 

^by  writing : — 

^H  To  my  shame  anil  sorrow  1  record  it,  I  did  not  see  ptxir  Cregor  in  hi«  primn. 
^flt  was  eleven  milrs  distant,  and  though  I  .ilwap  meani  to  vi.tii  him,  I  never  did. 
'  The  remembrance  ha*  often  gnevcd  me.  May  thii  be  a  leison  to  alt  who  read 
I        it.  "  Nerer  to  put  off  tltl  to-morrow  what  ought  lo  be  done  to-day."     (Vol.  ii. 

^B  If  Libotir«T5,  poachers,  and  even  worse  malefactors,  could  only 
^K  ^e  their  betters  credit  for  occasionally  entertaining  such  feelings 
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towards  them  as  Mr.  Colquhouii  has  well  expressed,  the  ttd  tax* 
flicts  between  labour  and  capital,  and  the  smothered  enmity  agiunii 
every  one  in  a  higher  social  rank  than  themselves,  which  at  prcseri 
disturb  English  country  life,  would  be  greatly  softened,  and  the 
"  good  old  times  "  might  once  more  come  back,  when 

The  great  man  helped  the  poor. 
And  Ihc  poor  man  loved  Ifie  giaC. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  another  extract,  u 
itlustratin^;  the  higher  side  of  a  sympathy  for  sport,  and  on  actooitt 
of  its  pathos  : — 

A  »id  and  rather  rominlic  slory  connected  with  the  wild-ot  occDfrol  i> 
1 84O1  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  residence  u  lh>t  time.  The  Euiaer  of  Ela  Ld 
had  delected  some  young  witdciLU  amon);  the  a\xny  precipices  near  the  icf  of 
that  ftviblimc  mountain.  One  nioniint;,  after  deiiriing  hb  &nily  to  idl  Ui  baitl 
(who  was  eRpected  frocn  Edinburgh  on  a  visli)  that  he  would  be  back  ■  di 
nfientooiL,  he  left  his  home  and  wound  his  way  up  to  the  rocks  of  the  wiU-O*' 
den.  Not  appearing  at  niglilCall,  they  became  much  alarmed,  and  anncH  > 
party  to  teaich  the  mountain  al  break  of  day.  A>  he  had  said  scmethtif  •ImI 
dutroying  the  wild-cab,  they  Oclermined  finl  to  seek  him  there.  Withia  I 
■hoit  distance  uf  the  prcripice  they  at  once  uw  him  seated  on  a  rock,  quite  daJ ! 
\\\i  shepherd's  MaFT,  with  his  gutly-knife  tied  on  the  end  of  it,  waa  Ijriiv  bpte 
side,  and  a  full  pinch  of  snufT  between  hb  fingen.  They  tnccd  a  ttiean  ef  bloat 
\a  the  wild-cats'  rock,  and  upon  looking  al  the  knife  it  waa  dyed  red  abo.  Tie 
whole  was  soon  apparent.  The  farmer,  in  endeavouring  to  slab  the  cats  viihla 
spear-ltnife,  had  stntnblcd  upon  il,  and  divided  the  reraotal  anerr,  Ifii  M 
natural  impulse  was  to  run  home  ;  but,  immediatelj  getliitg  ^ni.  be  U 
aticmpled  to  refreih  htm.«elf  with  a  pinch,  when  hU  hand  fell  |>uwe[leti  lor  nO. 
The  man's  face  was  familiar  to  me  ;  I  had  often  exchanged  with  him  the  foa^ 
greeting  when  rowing;  up  I^ch  Lubuaig  for  a  few  tioure'  dy-fishiiig  ;  a»l  I^i 
hardly  realise  tliat  he  whom  I  had  seen  working  at  bis  peata  a  fewdtytb^M 
in  full  health  and  vigour,  was  now  stiR'  and  cold  as  the  rocks  of  hit  noaMii 
The  lesson  was  strange  and  startling,  that  lie  who  hod  prepared  tbe*«VH' 
death  should  so  suddenly  have  perished  by  it  himself.  Full  of  life's  hop«  ^ 
cares,  with  ati  eye  undimmed  and  his  rutural  force  unabated,  be  bad  (pisiJ 
ridge  of  the  Mill  of  Rod.'  there,  att  unwarned  and  unattended — to£a^  (Vi 
p.  17».) 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  boating  trips  to  shoot  sea-birds  are  refyioteR*- 
ing,  especially  his  excursion  to  the  Bass,  where,  in  connectioo  ^ 
the  puffin  and  his  absurdly  grave  looks,  we  cannot  help  thinkii!(^ 
the  old  Scotch  popular  rhyme, — 

Tamtnic  None  o'  the  Baaa 
Canna  kiu  a  bonny  Um. 

If  anyone  n'ishes  to  try  his  aptitude  for  deer-st&Iking,  our 
recommends  him  to  try  to  stalk  an  Alpine  hire.     As  sooa  u  i^ 
^  creature  is  startled  by  a  sportsman,  it  generally  runs  up  to  a  iQF, 
*  Ben  LcdU\g;ni&es  in  Engliih  "the  Hill  of  God." 
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piece  "ttf  rock,  and  there  watches  the  motions  of  her  enemy  under- 
neath. Now  is  the  time  for  the  shooter  to  leave  his  gilly  underneath 
{2&  the  hare  will  remain  long  in  this  position),  and  attempt,  by  a  cir- 
cuit, to  get  above  the  animnl. 

[At  this  jiiiictiirc  the  dressing-bell  rings,  but  the  book  is  far  too 
&scinaiing  to  be  laid  down  till  our  story  is  finished]: — 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  liod  om  the  rock  among  «>  many  prelly  much  ulikc, 
especially  u  iu  ^hope  from  itbove  is  ofien  very  dilTerent  iiom  what  it  a[>pcu«l 
below.  To  prevent  mistakci,  I  ecncraJlj'  direcii^l  my  came-cairlet  lo  lioLd  out 
his  blae-txiniieC  in  his  righi  or  left  hsnd.  lo  [loint  oiii  on  wtiich  side  of  me  the 
rocV  lay  ;  but  if  it  wax  directly  below  tnc,  lo  place  his  liunncl  on  (he  ground.  In 
a  cklm  day  I  have  Komelinin  taken  ufT  my  shoeSr  ^^  prevent  Iher  hare  from  hearing 
ny  Heps  and  vciy  Kidou  failed  lo  shoot  hct.     (Vol.  i.  p.  igS,) 

H  While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  our  author  com- 
mends wild  goals  as  fumisliing  an  excellent  aubstitntc  for  deer  lo  a 
man  fond  of  sulking  suspicious  animals.  Were  we  inclined  to  be 
exact  with  the  omithology  of  this  book,  exception  might  be  taken 
to  many  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  statements  respecting  the  larger  birds 
of  Scotland.  The  ger-falcon,  for  instance,  does  not  now  breed  any- 
where  in  the  British  isles,  though  {ii.  p.  33)  our  author  slates  that  it 
occasionally  builds  in  the  northern  islands,  Again  {ii.  p.  196),  the 
bobby  is  said  never  to  come  farther  north  than  the  middle  of  Eng- 
land. Prof.  Newton  (Yarrell,  i.  p.  67),  on  the  contrary,  aflirms  that, 
"  although  not  a  common  species  in  Scotland,  an  example  has  been 
kiDed  so  far  to  the  north  as  Caithness,"  and  its  occurrence  is  now  so 
frequent  as  to  excite  some  surprise  that  it  should  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  many  authors  previous  to  Mr.  R.  Gray.  Again,  the 
marten  cat,  instmd  of  being  imported,  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  thinks, 
from  Americi  (ii.  p.  79),  is  truly  indigenous,  and  is  diffused  over  all 
northern  Europe.  But  it  is  unfair  to  judge  so  genial  a  book  on 
pitrictly  technical  points,  especially  when  its  author  disavows  any 
lim  to  be  a  scientific  naturalist. 
Here  is  anottter  tempting  book  on  out-door  life,  in  appropriate 
cover,  with  a  ft-ild-cat  embossed  upon  it— St.  John's  "  Wild 
landNatural  History  ofthe  Highlands"  (Murray,  1878).  What 
.  delight  to  find  the  favourite  of  our  youth — the  book  which  perhaps 
are  than  any  other  in  modem  days  has  cherished  a  healthy  taste 
shooting  and  fishing  combined  with  the  strongest  love  for  the 
and  birds  pursued,  and  the  wild  scenes  in  which  they  pass 
fieir  lives— not  merely  sumptuously  printed,  but  worthily  illustrated  1 
After  38  years  of  extreme  popularity,  St  John's  best  book  is  now,  in 
Vbost  attractive  guise,  introdticed  to  a  new  generation  of  sportsmen. 
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All  the  woodcuts  of  highland  scenery  arc  bcaudful  specimens  < 
art,  while  Harrison  Weir  and  Charles  ^Vhymper's  names  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  care  that  has  been  expended  in  fiuthftiDj 
representing  the  attitudes  of  the  different  Highland  creatures.  Tie 
result  is  the  dainty  volume  before  us,  which  we  trust  will  imbue  oar 
children  with  that  love  for  nature  and  fair  sport  which  is  to  be  UmA 
by  fishing  or  walking  over  miles  of  heather  in  company  with  a<io{, 
and  perhaps  a  gilly,  and  to  which  we  thankfully  owe  so  manyboBJlrf 
cahn  enjoyment.  Battues,  "  hot  corners,"  and  "  driving  **  were  utwJj 
alien  to  the  tastes  of  St,  John,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  keeaesl 
ofa  nation  of  sportsmen,  and  wilhal  a  naturalist  of  exquisite  disciiai)- 
nation  and  ardent  sympathy  with  animal  life.  All  who  knew  and  bd 
eagerly  devoured  this  book  on  its  £rst  appearance  felt  that  they  lad 
lost  a  persona]  friend  when  dcnth  too  prematurely  snatched  iwiyin 
author.  Hfs  fervour  for  sport,  coupled  with  the  delightfully  anecdodc 
manner  in  which  he  writes,  the  excellent  relations  which  he  speeS^ 
eslabhshed  between  himself  and  all  the  winged  and  furred  croturti 
of  Ills  domain,  the  unswerving  interest  which  he  evokes  in  hisrcaddV 
and  the  open-hearted  manner  in  which  he  takes  his  friends,  w  '^ 
were,  at  once  into  his  confidence — these  are  traits  which  will  loif 
endear  Charles  St.  John  to  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  Altli«igl>i 
it  may  be,  they  never  saw  him  in  comp-iny  with  honest  Donald  • 
Malcolm,  followed  by  Bran,  or  haply  a  "tail  "  of  terriers,  shootnt 
on  the  Ross-shirc  mountains,  siil!  the  magic  of  his  sympathetic  Syk 
has  nude  them  closely  faruiliar  with  the  sandhills  of  Moray  and  Lock 
Spynic.  In  fancy,  multitudes  of  apt  scholars  have  followed  tJiOr 
mentor  in  his  masterly  description  of  stalking  wild-geese  over  a  Mi 
of  newly-sown  peas,  or  shooting  swans  in  Findhom  Bay.  Even  mw 
we  know  no  more  exciting  narrative  in  the  whole  range  of  t^nK^ 
literature  than  the  celebrated  chapter  conuining  the  fitte  ofi* 
Muckle  Hart  of  Benmore,  which  was  Rrst  introduced  to  lovcn  of 
wild  sports  by  Mr.  Inncs  in  the  jiagcs  of  the  Quartrrh  Xrrito'.o 
whom  indeed  belongs  also  the  honour  of  detecting  St.  John's  pcwoi 
as  a  writer,  and  inducing  him  to  put  together  some  of  his  notes  in  th 
shape  of  the  present  book.  The  lapse  of  years  has  greatly  altered  6* 
ianna  of  Scotland,  and  ever)'  here  and  there  more  exact  obscrvatiooto 
I  lectified  several  of  the  auttior's  conclusions  (as,  for  instance,  theal0>' 
nious  insinuation  that  water-ousels  eat  the  spawn  of  trout  and  nJba 
which  every  angler  must  resent);  but  the  genial  temper  of  thetn 
sport5man,and  his  many  acute  observations  on  animated  life,  airiB*" 
delightful  now  as  when  we  first  as  boys  greedily  perused  then  on  Irf- 
hoUdays.    St  John's  "  Highland  Sports"  Is  emphatically  a  dansBf 
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uid  ve  xieatly  eavy  the  tiaturalt&t  who  reads  H  for  the  first 

CmnSjr  turning  over  the  illustrations,  those  which  represent  wild 
m  ^'™*'"Ci  UpwiogB  wading,  and  "  oysLer-oitchers  at  home," 
!  IB  ■»  bdng  woodcrfull}'  faithful  to  nature.  The  wild-cat,  how- 
(00  [t.  44),  is  a  failure,  ami  might  have  been  drawn  from  an 
I  domestic  Tom.  The  chamctcristic  triangular-shaped  face 
i  brindied  sides  of  the  true  witd-cat  arc  not  preserved.  A  tnucH 
batter  tUtutntion  nuy  be  found  in  Colqulioun's  book,  or  in  Bctl's 
** Bdtilli Quidrapeds."  Neither  is  "the  sympatlietic  mate "  of  the 
aalbrd  which  has  been  shot  a  successful  effort.  But  the  landscapes 
tfUtt  mftite  op  for  any  shortcomings  of  the  zoological  pencils,  and  the 
view  of  the  Findhom  river  at  page  210  is  simply  exquisite,  and  would 
Dot  have  been  stomed  by  Bewick  in  its  careful  daboranon  of  the 
■es  of  folisgr,  the  distinctiveness  of  the  pebbles,  and 
iatiodiictioa  of  the  herons. 
We  might  continue  long  in  the  snug  chair  before  die  fire,  turning 
diCM  wcll-rcmcmbercd  pages  and  admiring  their  dainty  illustra- 
tiou;  but  on  a  sudden  our  host  enters  dressed  for  diuncr.and  brings 
10  our  mind  the  commonplace  but  needful  cares  tji  eating  and 
driakiag.  Wc  descend  from  the  happy  hunting-grounds  whither 
lamgind  pens  hjivc  rapt  us,  in  time  to  have  natural  history,  sporting 
nl,  and  agreeable  reininiscences  of  the  past  cffcciuiilly  put  to  flight 
by  the  bemtii^  of  that  irighUul  gong  in  the  passage.  Can  greater 
faim  be  awarded  lo  the  abovc-muned  batch  of  books  than  to  say 
that  tbejr  have  nade  a  tirtd  sportsman  too  laic  for  dinner? 

U.   G.  WATKINS. 
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DANIEL  MACLISE, 


DANIEL  MACLISE,  the  painter  of  the  two  greatest 
pictures  of  which  England  can  boast,  was  an  Irishmaii  bv 
birth,  but  Scotch  as  well  as  Irish  by  parentage.  His  father,  a  H^^ 
lander  by  clesccct,  served  :is  a  private  soldier  in  the  Etgia  Kcncdik^ 
and  aime  with  that  regiment  to  Cork,  where  he  married  in  i;fli 
and  where  his  sou  Daniel  was  bom,  Febniaiy  z,  1&06.  Sudi,  tf 
least,  is  the  date  given  in  the  register  of  the  old  Presbyterian  CliaKli 
(now  llie  Unitarian)  in  Cork,  ;uid  there  is  cvciy  reason  to  believe  't 
correct,  though  Maclisc  himself  gave  it  as  January  15, 1811,  andMB 
of  his  biographers  have  adopted  his  statement.'  His  fitthcT  «mM 
seem  to  have  left  the  army  while  his  children  were  still  young,  indii 
have  set  up  in  a  small  way  in  Cork  as  shoemaker  or  cobbler.  TW 
family  were  imdoubiedly  very  poor,  and  young  Daniel  could  odf 
have  received  the  plainest  education.  His  desire  for  kiUMte|pi 
however,  and  his  eaiiy  love  of  reading,  supplied  the  deficieodcf  tf 
his  school  training,  and  his  tiste  for  art  becoming  quickly  appvtx^ 
he  soon  began  lo  distioguish  himself.  In  1830,  at  the  age  <i  14 
he  got  a  situ.Ttion  as  teller  in  Newenham's  bank  tn  Cork,  hot  ben 
as  at  school,  he  was  more  occupied  with  drawing  sketches  on  Ac 
blotting  paper  than  in  attending  to  business,  so  that  one  daj  !■■ 
master  said  to  him,  "  Well,  Dan,  you  may  possibly  make  a  f/A 
artist,  but  you  will  never  make  a  good  banker."  and  kindly  kt  il* 
boy  go  lo  follow  his  own  bent,  which  led  him  to  enter  a  School  "^ 
Art,  at  that  time  just  opened  in  Cork. 

The  dates  in  Maclisc's  early  life  are  very  vague,  but  ttus  Cd* 
School  of  Art  was  not  founded  until  iSzj;  therefore,  it  is  iup* 
sible  that  he  could  have  entered  before  this  date.  He  iiu  AC 
probably  16  years  of  age,  though  his  biographer,  O'DriscoU.  i*^ 
him  only  16  in  i8j8.  when  he  entered  the  schoob  of  the  Ro^ 
Academy.    But  the  success  he  had  achieved  for  himself  in  Ort 

'  It  hu  \xKn  lunnistd  that  the  <lnlr  in  the  register  refenvd  to  M  ^ 
brother  of  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  intghl  have  died  young  ;  but  this  nBOl  B^* 
Many  fart*,  indeed,  in  hi:«  hbtory  tend  lo  prorc,  M  I  bopc  le  thow,  tte  |M  * 
fof  more  tikelv  tbnn  tStl  to  have  licet>  itie  Inic  date 
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before  he  arrived  in  London  makes  this  very  unlikely.  It  was 
remarkable  even  for  a  young  man  of  ai,  but  quite  incredible  for  a 
boy  of  16. 
B  His  6rst  success  came  through  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"^  ilrawn  by  him  in  1825,  when  the  great  author  was  travelling  in 
Ireland.  Scott  happened  while  in  Cork  to  visit  the  shop  of  a  Mr. 
Bolster,  a  bookseller,  and  here  young  Maclise  managed,  unobserved, 
to  make  a  successful  sketch  of  him.  This  was  shown  by  Bolster  the 
next  day  to  Sir  Walter  and  his  friends,  who  were  much  struck  by  it, 
and  Sir  Waller,  with  the  kindness  that  ever  marked  his  behaviour, 
took  especial  notice  of  the  artist,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  one 
day  become  eminent  He  also  wrote  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the 
sketch,  which  vrzs  .ifterwards  lithographed,  and  became  very  popular, 

•  five  hundred  copies  being  sold  as  soon  as  struck  off. 
Maclise  at  this  time  was  making  brilliant  progress  at  the  Cork 
Academy,  where  he  was  a  fellow -student  with  Samuel  Ford,  a  young 
painter  of  most  ambitious  aims,  but  who  died,  unfortunately,  in  1828, 
,«t  the  age  of  23,  before  the  world  could  recognise  his  genius.     He 
lied  also  at  a  school  of  anatomy  in  Cork,  kept  by  a  celebrated 
;eon.  Dr.  WoodrnfTe,  who  kindly  admittcti  all  the  students  of  the 
^ork  School  of  Art  without  payment.     Here  his  progress  attracted 
le  attention  of  a  Mr.  Sainthili,  a  man  learned  in  archaeological  pur- 
lits,  and  who  had  a  lai:ge  library  filled  with  works  on  legendary  and 
antiquarian  subjects.     To  this  Maclise  had  admittance,  and  soon 
^^acquired  a  taste  for  such  studies.     Through  Mr.  Sainthili,  also,  he 
^Bgot  introduced  to  Crofton  Croker,  who  had  just  published  his  "  Fairy 
^  l-cgcnds  of  Ireland,"  and   Maclise  was  so  charmed  with  this  book 
that  he  at  once  set  about  designing  a  series  of  illustrations  to  it, 
likh  were  published  in  the  second  edition. 
Croker  was  a  useful  friend  for  Maclise  to  have  made,  and  both 
[he  and  Mr.  Sainthili  promised  him  their  help  and  influence  if  he 
now  chose  to  go  to  London  and  enter  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
[This,  howe\'eT,  with  rare  independence,  he  steadily  refused  to  do 
[imtil  he  had  gained  sufficient  to  support  himself  during  his  student 
riod.     He  seems  indeed,  unlike  poor  H-iydor,  to  have  early  formed 
wise  resolution  never  to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  aid  from  friends, 
[«nd  though  several  offered  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  study  in 
pLondon,  he  continued  taking  portraits  in  Cork  until  he  conceived 
had  a  sulTicient  sum  in  hand  to  warrant  his  devoting  himself  to 
tinting.      His  portraits  were   highly  esteemed   in    Cork,  and  he 
Executed  a  great  many,  at  the  price  at  first  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  for 
small  pencil  sketch  of  about  nine  inches  by  seven,  but  thie  price 
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was  afterwards  raised  to  five  guineas.    One  knows  hit  skill  in! 
days  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  can  well  believe  that  the  good  people^ 
of  Cork,  before  pholO{;raphy  was  in  vogue,  found  it  satisfactory 
thrir  vanity  to  be  thus  represented  by  their  clever  young  oountiynBa.' 
The  studio  which  he  had  taken  in  Patrick  Street  soon  after  the  Sir 
Walter  Scott  episode,  was  generally  crowded  with  sitters,  and  he  bsd 
often  to  devote  histiights  as  well  as  his  days  to  finishing  the  likenesses 
he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  summer  of  iSsO,  leaving  for  a  time  this  weary  worked 
portraiture,  he  went  on  a  pleasant  walking  tour  with  a  friend  thtoi^ 
Wicklow,  filling  his  sketch-books  with  numerous  sketches  d  tbc 
romantic  scenery  of  that  countt)*  and  storing  his  mind  with  all  in 
fanciful  legends.  Macltse  was  a  good  walker,  a  man  of  strong  fruDc 
and  great  strength  uf  muscle,  which  he  increased  by  the  pcacticcof 
athletic  exercLscii  and  sports  ;  moreover,  he  was  an  exceedingly  fatod- 
some  young  fellow,  witli  fine  expressive  eyes,  straight  nose,  and  bntd 
imell«:tual  forehead  over  which  fell  a  mass  of  dark  curls,  such  u  « 
see  in  the  portrait  he  drew  of  himself  in  1839.  Add  to  this  that  be 
was  modest,  unassuming,  and  yet  perfectly  frank  and  sociable^  tktl 
he  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  humour,  and  that  he  had  a  cemin 
charm  of  manner  that  attracted  every  one  towards  him,  and  wc  htie 
a  fascinating  picture  of  the  young  Irish  artist,  who,  having  achicwd 
by  his  own  exertions  in  portraiture  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  Ini 
expenses,  came  to  London  in  July,  1837,  to  enter  upon  a  councof 
study  at  the  Academy  Schools. 

But  before  he  could  do  this  an  incident  occurred  which  tesuittd 
in  making  him  known  in  Ihc  l^ondon  world,  just  as  his  poftraita' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  before  done  in  the  narrower  limits  of  the  CoA 
world.  It  happened  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  Charles  Keaxt,  tbci 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  made  his  dibut  on  the  l^ndon  stage  in  the  da- 
racter  of  young  Nerval  in  Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas.  Though  bv 
acting  was  by  no  means  remarkable,  yet  the  young  actor  htmidf 
excited  great  interest,  and  Maclise,  who  was  present  at  the  p» 
foimancc,  contrived  to  make  a  successful  sketch  of  him  as  he  sMol 
bowing  to  the  audience.  This  was  lithographed  the  next  day.  tf^ 
sold  so  well  that  Maclise  realised  quite  a  large  sum  by  it  It  il^ 
led  to  his  becoming  known  as  a  rising  young  artist,  and 
for  portraits  soon  found  him  out  in  the  lodgings  he  had  take 
the  shop  of  a  carver  and  gilder  in  Newman  StrecL  These,  howne. 
he  now  cared  less  about  executing,  for  he  was  intent  upon  taaiiiMt 
a  higher  style  of  art 

Although  he  had  soit  from  Cork,  as  early  as  March,  iSofy ' 
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ily-finished  drawing  to  Sonierscl  House,  as  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Academy  Schools,  he  did  not  really  enter  these,  as  I 
find  by  the  books  of  the  Royal  Academy,  until  April  at>,  1828, 
when  his  ^e,  as  pven  by  himself,  is  stated  to  have  been  ao.  This 
would  make  the  year  of  his  birth  1808,  which  neither  agrees  with 
his  own  subsequent  statement  nor  with  the  date  given  in  the  register. 
In  any  case,  however,  he  coulrf  not  have  been  more  than  two-and- 
twenty  at  this  time,  and,  being  wholly  without  any  groftlh  of  hair  on 
his  face,  probably  looked  much  younger,  and  [lerhaps  amused  himself 
by  allowing  it  to  be  suppostni  that  he  was  so. 

His  success  in  the  Academy  Schools  was  brilliant  and  immediate. 
He  carried  off  all  tho  prizes  at  every  competition,  and  in  1829 
became  Gold  Medallist  of  the  year  by  virtue  of  his  historical  com- 
position, "The  Choice  of  Hercules."  His  own  feelings  on  this 
occasion  arc  described  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  tells  how, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  prize-yiviiig,  when  Sir  M.  A.  Shcc,  the  presi- 
dent, began  to  address  the  successful  candidate,  he  did  not  let  it  be 
known,  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  of  "  the  trembling  seven," 
who  sal  on  the  seat  before  him,  was  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
*'  Never,"  writes  Macllse,  *'  was  praise  felt  to  be  more  momentous;  for 
my  pait,  I  don't  recollect  one  word,  hut  my  own  name,  which  com- 
plttfd  it" 

"  When  the  decision  was  known,"  he  goes  on  to  relate,  "  the 
clapping  of  hands  from  (he  roomful  was  not  unpleasant  to  my  cars, 
as  it  displayed  a  general  feeling  in  my  favour.  I  have  since  heard, 
from  good  authority,  that  .ill  the  members  voted  for  mc."  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  popular  students  ever  known  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  had  the  delightftil 
faculty  of  winning  all  hearts  to  himself.  His  fcUow-istLtdcnts  .adored 
him.  "  Of  dear,  glorious  Maclise,"  writes  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A-,' 
with  enthusiastic  waimth,  "  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  in 
many  ways.  A  more  noble,  generous-hearted  m.in  never  lived.  1 
first  saw  and  knew  him  when  I  was  a  young  student  of  the  Ad  ..-my, 
aged  14,  and  he  a  Gold  Medallist,  and  becoming  known  as  aj  amter, 
Iged  10.  A  handsomer  fellow  could  not  have  been  seen ;  and  his 
generous,  rollicking  humour  shone  hke  sunlight  on  all  around  him. 
Uc  was  the  delight  of  all  societies,  but  he  never  saw  friends  at  his 
Own  bouse.  All  we  young  fry  used  to  look  up  to  him  with  devoted 
tevercncc.      I  may  say  emphatically  that   Maclise   never  had 


e 


•  laa  IeU«r  kiodly  pvuag  toe  bis  reniiniiceiices^of  ie-reral^artuta  whom  h« 
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enemy,  and  no  one  could  b«  more  regretted  than  he  vu  in  the 
Academy." 

He  was  equally  beloved  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  literary  frieudi 
wherein  he  now  began  to  move.  On  coming  to  Ivondon  he  had 
been  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  whose  iafooai- 
ance,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  made  at  Mr.  Sainthill's,  in  Coct 
This  gentleman  was  well  acquainicd  with  most  of  the  litcraiy  tt\t- 
britics  of  that  period,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  his  house  it 
pleasant  social  intercourse.  Here,  and  at  ihe  Carter  Halls',  whe 
likewise  delighted  in  literary  gatherings,  Madise  met  such  well-knom 
writers  as  Tom  Moore,  Samuel  Rogers,  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  Rer.  R- 
H.  Barbara  (Ingoldsby),  Theodore  Hoolc,  Sam  Lover,  Mahony  (Fatbn 
Prout).  M'S3  I.andon,  Terdan,  the  editor  of  the  "Literary  Gszruc,' 
who  soon  became  his  warm  friend,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  Icist 
the  ponderous  John  Forster,  who,  in  his  own  estimation  at  all  eventt, 
fonned  the  solid  substratum  of  the  brilliant  but  somewhat  frirDloa 
society  in  which  he  moved.  Through  Forster,  MaclUe  wasiodK 
time  introduced  to  Dickens  ;  but,  before  dwelling  on  the  pkuol 
intimacy  of  this  trio  of  friends,  we  must  sec  what  Maclise  had  lecOB* 
ptished  by  this  time  in  the  way  of  painting. 

By  virtue  of  his  having  won  the  Gold  Medal,  the  highest  diiOBfr 
tion  of  the  Academy,  Maclise  was  entitled  also  to  the  TnTdlil( 
Studentship,  which  would  have  atTorded  him  the  means  for  a  Uirtf 
years'  course  of  study  in  Italy.  But  he  was  at  this  time  (iSjl) 
already  making  a  position  for  himself  in  London,  aiu]  thetcfae 
decided,  and  probably  wisely,  that  it  was  better  to  hold  oo  his  come 
here  than  to  turn  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  study  of  the  grot  nuiBt 
of  Italy,  a  study  that  is  as  often  productive  of  evil  as  of  good  I* 
youthful  genius.  Before  this,  as  early  indeed  as  1829,  be  ("d 
exhibited  his  first  work  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  was  a  WW- 
colour  drawing  of  "Malvolio  Affecting  the  Count,"  from  "Twettk 
Night."  a  play  from  which  he  afterwards  took  his  ockbniBt 
picfue  in  the  National  Gallery  of  "Malvolio  and  the  Cotmlcis.' 
O'Di't-'-oU  assumes  that  these   two  paintings  were   the  saiae^  >^ 

t  speaks  of  the  Vernon  Gallery  Malvolio  as  being  the  first  wc<t  b* 
exhibited ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  the  picture  that  was  hoi^ 
by  Mr.  Vernon  not  having  been  exhibited  until  1840.' 
In  1S30  MacHse  exhibited  no  fewer  than  seven  works  at  I 
tb« 
Am 


'  The  MTly  picture  <>r  Malrnlio  Aat^  eot  inchide  the  Covnteu.     It 
tb«  iMiie  wheic  MaHa  ihmws  down  the  \tMtt,  ud  Sir  Tohf  Bdch 
Andrew  Aguechcek  ojt  in  hiding  watching  iit  efftet. 
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C^demy,  mostl)'  portraits,  and  painted  in  water-colour.  Among 
these  were  his  portraits  of  Miss  landon,  Mrs.  S.  C-  Hail,  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  afterwards  engraved  for  the  series  of  "Fiaser" 
portraits.  After  the  exhibition  of  this  ycar^  and  the  hard  work  it 
must  ha\x'  entailed  in  i)re|>aring  for  it,  Maclise  sought  relaJtation  by 
a  litde  trip  to  Paris,  arriving  there  in  July  1830,  directly  after  the 
revolution  that  placed  Louis  Thilippe  on  the  throne,  and  while  the 
Jiorrors  of  the  "  three  days  "  were  fresh  in  memory,  [n  spile  of  the 
unsettled  times,  however,  he  managed  to  see  the  Louvre,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  other  galleries,  and  then  set  off  with  a  friend  for  a  walking 
tour  in  the  south,  Intending  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  visit  Spain. 
Unfortunately,  before  he  could  accomplish  this  he  was  taken  ill  and 
was  obliged  to  letum  to  Elnglaud. 

During  the  winter  of  1830-31,  he  was  still  busy  with  portraiture, 
but  in  iS,i2  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  oils  in  the  picture  of 
*'  Puck  Disenchanting  Bottom ;  Oberon  and  Titania  Reconciled." 
This  was  followed  by  his  well-known  "  Snap-Apple  Night,  or  All- 
Hallow  Eve  in  Ireland,"  a  picture  for  which  he  had  gathered  the 
materials  during  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  preceding  sunmier. 

LThis  picture  is  so  well  known  by  means  of  the  engravmg  that  it 
d  not  be  described  here.  It  lacks  the  thorough  sympathy  with 
peasant  life  and  character  thai  we  find  so  strongly  pronounced  in 
Wtlkie's  pictures  of  the  sanie  das^,  nor  has  it  anything  like  the  careful 
fiaish  that  Wilkic  bestowed  upon  his  works  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
pleasantly  conceived  scene,  full  of  life  and  movenient.  Several  of 
the  principal  figures  in  it  are  portraits. 

In  the  same  year  (1833)  Maclise  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion a  Soulier  picture  from  a  subject  taken  from  '*Latla  Rookh," 
"  Mokanna  Unveiling  his  Features  to  Zelica."  Whether  from  the 
popularity  of  the  subject  at  that  time,  or  from  the  real  talent  of  the 
painter,  this  picture  excited  even  more  attention  than  the  "All- 
Hallow  Eve,"  and  the  two  together  greatly  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  artist,  who  before  had  only  been  known  as  a  clever  young  portrait- 
painter. 

'llie  next  year  come  a  far  greater  work  than  any  he  had  yet 
achieved  ;  a  work,  indeed,  in  which  his  remarkable  powers  are  ^een 
fully  de^'cloped.  In  the  "Installation  of  Captain  Kock"  Machse 
has  progressed  from  the  clever  young  painter  to  the  accomplished 
arrisL  His  student  years  are  over,  and  it  is  as  a  master  that  we  must 
recognise  him.  His  conception  of  the  picturesque  and  grotesque 
ements  of  the  scene  he  here  depicts,  the  life  and  movement  he 
arows  into  it,  his  management  of  light  and  shade,  his  recognition  of 
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peculiarities  of  character,  arc  all  indeed  masterly ;  even  his  cotowl 
this  picture  is  far  richer  and  warmer  than  is  usual  with  him,  according 
more  truly  with  the  character  of  the  scene  than  if  he  had  painted  t 
in  his  usual  cold  brilliant  tones.  The  subject  was  taken  from  thr 
"Tippcrary  Tales,"  and  the  following  descriptive  quotation  appcand 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue : — 

"  Amid  the  tcar«  and  lamentations  of  women,  Delaney  advanwd 
to  the  tomb  in  which  the  murdered  man  was  laid,  and  placing  hn 
right  hand  upon  the  body,  swore  to  revenge  his  death.  Ere  hii 
solemn  vow  was  thrice  repeated  a  hunchback  mendicant  bad  elemot 
himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  heterogeneous  assemUige, 
and,  with  the  old  military  cap  worn  by  the  former  leada*  of  the  6c> 
tion,  crowned  Dcianey  as  'Captain  Rock,'  muttering,  *UpoB  dtt 
Kock  I  will  build  my  church,'  white  the  Buccough,  unbuckling  ^ 
wooden  leg,  flourished  it,  with  a  deep  shout  that  for  a  roooBi 
stilled  the  groups  whicli  had  collected  within  the  ruins  of  the  Abbtf, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Cowper,  were  agitated  like 

Tlie  working  of  n  iwa  ^^^^| 

Before  A  calm  (hit  rtuh  ittclf  to  resT."  *  ^^^^1 

Of  a  totally  different  class  of  subject  was  the  brilliant  medizval 
scene,  called  "  The  Chivalric  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Poaidi,' 
which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835.  '^'his  n-as  puDkd 
with  all  the  pomp  of  dress  and  ciraimstance  belonging  to  the  Jfcdf 
chivalry,  and  certainly  made  a  fine  effect 

Tills  gorgeous  painting  was  the  only  one  exhibited  by  MacSic  >■ 
1835,  but  it  won  him  his  election  as  Associate,  be  and  his  friend  Mfc 
Solomon  Hart,  the  present  venerable  librarian  of  the  Raj-al  Aodcfflji 
ha\'ing  been  elected  together  in  November,  1835. 

His  address  ut  this  time,  as  given  in  the  R.A.  catalogwst  sM 
63  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Stjuare.  Up  to  this  due  k 
would  seem  always  to  have  signed  his  name  M'Clise  orMcQlK.' 
bat  now,  for  some  reason,  he  altered  the  form  of  it  to  Midbt 
It  is  so  signed  for  the  6rsl  time  in  the  R.A.  catalogue  for  t8j6,  > 
which  he  appears  in  the  Ust  of  Associates  as  "  Dutiel  Macliic*   ^ 

'  This  piclnit,  when  exhibited  at  Bulington  Hoom  in  1875.  vat  b  >^ 
pCAteaiun  of  W.  J.  All,  Esq.  It  was  ttuted  in  ihe  aita)o|^e  in  haw  iK 
paiated  in  1834,  but  retouched  in  1845.     It  is  in  siic  65  Inches  hf  94. 

*  Thi*  circumMAncc  hu  led  »omc  vrriten  to  suppose  that  hr  iU<l  not  nlMS 
the  R.A.  nntil  1836.  they  not  having  recognised  his  name  UDiler  Ui  ortfti*' 
The  name  MclJsh,  McClUe,  ^[ncli?«  seems,  indeed,  (o  have  bcm  as  larwUt  ■ 
we  6nd  nuoei  to  have  been  In  earlier  history,  and  has  tended  IlLe  c«aT<l^ 
else  to  eotiuK  lii*  ttrort*  ^  >Svt  (imil-j. 


lis  year  he  exhibited  "M.icbeth  and  the  Weird  Sisters,"  Macrcady 
sen-ing  him  as  a  riinilc-l  for  his  Ma.cbt:th  ;  aivl  a  tini:  historical  picuire 
— "  The  Inlervicw  between  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell."  In  1827 
he  was  ready  with  uo  fewer  tliau  seven  works,  principally  portraits, 
but  including  one  of  his  cleverest  subject  picttires,  "  The  Bohemian 
Gypsies;"  and  in  1828,  an  especially  fertile  year,  he  exhibited, 
besides  two  studies  of  figures  and  game,  three  of  his  most  popular 
worlts,  namely,  "Olivia  and  Sophia  fitting  out  Moses  for  the  Fair," 
EO  well  known  by  the  engraving  by  Liimb  Slocks ; '  "  Salvator  Rosa 
Painting  his  friend  Masaniello,"  and  "  Merry  Christmas  in  the 
Baron's  Hall."  Inspired  probably  by  the  contagious  jollity  of  this 
latter  picture,  he  also  described  Christmas  with  his  pen  about  this 
rime,  in  a  long  poem  entitled  "Christmas  Revels :  an  Epic  Rhap- 
sody," in  twelve  duans,  wliich  appeared  in  Frastr's  Magazine  in  May, 
1838,  under  the  signature  of  Alfred  Croquis. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Maclise  was  introduced  by  Forster 
to  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  congeniality  of  spirit  that  existed 
betveen  the  great  artist  and  the  great  novelist  soon  made  them  close 
and  firm  friends.  "  Mac,"  as  Dickens  ever  calls  him,  was  henceforth 
always  a  necessary  element  in  those  pleasant  social  evenings,  raeny 
excursions,  and  exciting  first  readings  that  made  up  so  much  of  the 
enjoyment  of  Dickens's  life,  and  Mac  evidently  cantributed  largely  to 
the  humour  and  fun  of  those  delightful  meetings.  Here  is  a  sketdi 
of  him  in  1838,  when  Dickens  had  taken  a  little  cottage  for  the  summer 
at  Twickenham,  where  Thackeray,  Jerrold,  Talfoiird,  and  many  other 
of  his  friends  were  often  to  be  found  assembled,  and  where  the 
"social  charm  of  Maclisc  was  seldom  wanting:"  "Nor  was  there 
anyttiing,"  writes  Forster,  in  his  Life  of  Dickens,  "that  exercised  a 
greater  fascination  over  Dickens  than  the  grand  enjoyment  of  idleness, 
the  ready  self-abandonment  to  the  luxury  of  laxiness  which  we  both 
so  Uughcd  at  in  Maclise,  under  whose  easy  swing  of  indifference, 
always  the  most  amusing  at  the  most  aggravating  events  and  times, 
we  knew  that  there  was  artist  work  as  eager,  energy  as  imwearying, 
and  observation  almost  as  penetrating  as  Dickens's  own.  A  greater 
enjoyment  than  the  fellowship  of  Madisc  at  this  period  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  Dickens  hardly  saw  more  than  he  did,  whiSe 
yet  he  seemed  to  be  seeing  nothing  ;  and  the  small  esteem  in  which 
this  rare  iaculty  was  held  by  himself,  a  quaint  oddity  that  gave  to 
shrewdness  itself  in  him  an  air  of  Irish  simplicity,  his  unquestionable 
for  literature,  and  a  varied  knowledge  of  it  not  always  connected 

The  origitial  picture  is  in  the  potsession  of  Mr.  John  Clow,  of  Liverpool. 
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with  such  intense  love  and  such  unwemied  practice  of  one  ^edal 
and  absorbing  art,  combined  to  render  him  atiiactive  (ar  beyond  the 
common.  His  hne  genius  and  his  handsome  i>erson,  of  neither  of 
which  at  any  lime  he  seemed  himself  to  be  in  the  slightest  d^tte 
conscious,  completed  the  charm." 

One  of  ihe  Arst  fruits  of  this  pleaiiant  intimacy  iviih  Dickois  ni 
the  production  of  the  well-kiiow-n  portrait  of  Dickens  at  the  age  cl 
twenty-seven,  wklch  was  first  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  for  an  edition 
of  "Nickleby,"  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Robert  Graves,  A.R.A^  te 
Forsler's  "  Life."  A  delicate  outline  steel  engra\'ing  of  it  by  C.  R. 
Jeens,  giving  not  only  the  head  but  the  whole  figure,  is  also  giveo  ii 
the  same  work.  "  As  a  likeness,"  Thackeray  once  remarked,  "itil 
perfectly  amazing.  A  looking-glass  could  not  render  a  better  £>^ 
simile.  We  have  here  the  real  identical  man  Dickens,  the  inward  H 
well  as  the  outward  of  him."  ' 

This  mention  of  Maclisc's  rare  skill  in  seiring  likenesses  \jrtp 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  remarkable  series  of  portraits  of  firing 
cetebrities  that,  under  tlie  nom  lic  crayen  of  Alfred  Croquis,  be 
bulcd  to  Frastr'i  Magazini. 

These  eharaiter  portraiti,  as  they  are  now  called,  form 
complete  pictorial  history  of  the  genius  of  that  brilliant  literary  I 
for  here  we  see  reflected,  with  a  truth  that,  as  Thackeray  well  sijik 
reveals  the  inward  nature  as  well  as  the  outward  semblance,  ndh 
men  an  S.  T.  Coleridge,  lost  in  vague,  mournful  thought ;  WiUim 
Wordsworth,  serenely  beneficent ;  Thomas  Campbell,  seated  anode 
books  and  papers,  enjoying  the  solace  of  a  long  pipe  ;  Thomas  €*•'■ 
lylc  with  mouth  not  yet  set  to  "chew  granite,"  but  who  hadalmdj 
proclaimed  the  Sanctity  of  Labour,  and  whom  we  recognise,  e»ffl« 
this  early  period,  as  one  "toiling  invariably  for  the  highest,"  far -At 
"  spiiitualLy  indispensable  " ;  genial  Charles  Lamb,  a  qtiaint  old  fifVC 
peering,  by  the  light  of  two  candles,  into  his  big  tomes,  and  lodkiH 
something  like  a  wise  old  monkey  who,  while  enjoying  the  swetsrf 
litemturc,  has  taken  care  also  to  have  a  little  sweetness  in  the  «iy<' 
hot  toddy  to  wash  them  down. 

Here  also  we  luve  Uulwer  Lytton,  of  the  Pelham  typc^  lotUV 
at  himself  in  a  glass  ;  Beranger,  the  softest  and  sweetest  of  oU  f* 
tlcmcn,  with  pineapple,  grapes,  and  cliampagne  by  hb  side,  uJ* 
whole  rack  of  htUeU-doux  on  the  wall ;  Isaac  Disraeli  (he  dtkr.*' 
Benjamin  Disraeli  the  younger,  in  about  the  Vivian  Creyi 

■  Tlui  poniait  wu  p&intcd  by  MxcUse  in  18J9,  and  eslubiitd  it  iki 
in  11140. 
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wUtics  and  dandyism  ;  the  savage  Maginn  -  the  tartan-clad  Ho^ ; 
h«  fascinating  Miss  Landon{L.  E.  L.);  Mrs.  Norton;  the  Countess  of 
Blcssington ;  Jane  Porter,  and  man/  others  of  the  lady  authors  of  the 
lay,  who  are  also  all  drawn  together,  dipping  their  lea,  in  a  plate  called 
'  Regina's  Maids  of  Honour,"  as  are  also  all  the  male  Fnscrians, 
who  are  seen  partaking  of  more  convivial  refreshment  while  listening 
»  an  after-dinner  speech  by  Maginn.  Maginn  it  was  who  wrote  the 
letterpress  that  accompanied  these  plates.  This  was  not  always,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  best  of  taste.  Personalities  were  frequently 
indulged  in,  at  that  time,  in  literature,  and  Maginn  was  not  likely  to 
be  sparing  in  them.  Many  of  the  portraits  are  amusingly  caricatured, 
DUt  others  appear  perfectly  serious,  the  exact  presentment  of  the 
every-day  aspect  of  the  sitter.' 

In  February  1840  MacHsc  was  made  R-.-V,  This  was  about  the 
most  productive  period  of  his  art.  To  it  belong  the  powerful 
"  Banquet  Scene  in  Macbeth,"  the  "  Scene  from  Gil  Bias,"  "  The 
Countess  and  Malvolio,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  famous 
"Play-scene  in  Hamlet,"  exhibited  with  two  other  works  iu  1843. 
This  last  picture,  though  one  of  his  best-known  works,  is  by 
no  means  one  of  his  greatest  The  situation  is  conceived  from  a 
theatric  rather  than  a  poetic  point  of  view.  The  action  is  too  strained, 
the  passion  too  apparent  to  be  true  to  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  such 
on  intcrijrctation  of  Shakespeare  as  might  be  expected  from  a  clcvei 
but  not  really  great  actor,  for  wc  recognise  it  all  through  a.s  acling  ;  it 
docs  not  rise,  as  conceivably  it  might,  into  a  tragic  embodiment  «1 
htmwn  emotion. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  others  of  Maclise's  works. 
They  savour  too  much  of  the  footlights  and  green  bai/e.  They 
startle  us  by  the  display  of  passion  and  violent  action.  They  deal  in 
powerful  sensation  and  dramatic  effect,  and  thus  fall  short  of  the 
calm  dignity  of  truly  great  art,  wherein,  as  in  life  itself,  the  strong 
currents  of  joy,  sorrow,  and  even  crime,  are  seldom  visible  upon  the 
mere  surtace  of  the  stream,  Maclise's  love  of  the  theatre,  and  his 
tmimate  friendship  with  Macready,  the  other  ■'  Mac"  of  the  Dickens 
Kt,  very  possibly  had  something  to  di)  with  this  theatric  tendency  in 
Wsart.  Of  course,  he  painted  Maaeady  several  times  in  character  ; 
but  even  when  not  doing  so,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  image  of  this 
itmarkable  actor  may,  almost  unconsciously,  have  remained  with 

■  '  The  Frascr  Gallciy  bqpin  in  1830  with  the  poilrail  of  William  Jordan,  ud 
^ed  ia  December  1836  with  thiit  of  William  Buckstonc  There  wa«  an  attempt 
•fc^de  to  rc»i»e  it  in  1838,  bul  (he  few  &kclchu  then  issued  were  by  W.  J-'oirctter 
'Alficd  Crowquilt),  do(  Madise  {Alfred  Croquis).  The«  poitraits  h*ve  rceeoUy 
*fc«B  jeprodu«d  and  issued  in  0  volume  by  Mesira.  Chatto  k  Wiadv*. 
",TWUCatUV.     KO.  1780.  Hjf 
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him,  so  that  in  conceiving  a  dramatic  subject  he  could  not  help 
ing  Macrcady  as  a  portion  of  it,  and  thus  fell  into  copying  an  instead 
of  nature.  This  is,  of  course,  not  true  of  all  his  ptctnm.  In  the 
earlier,  this  theatric  effect  had  not  been  gained;  there  ts  nothing  trfil, 
for  instance,  in  the  "Installation  of  Captain  Rock,"  a  higlily  dranatk 
subject,  and  in  his  later  ones  it  had  been  OTcrcome.  It  is  moaly 
apparent  in  the  middle  period  of  his  art,  and  especially  in  soch  {ric- 
turcs  as  the  "  Play-scenc  in  Haralet,"  "The  Banquet  Scene  iB 
Macbelli,"  "  Gil  BLis,"  "  Sabrina."  and  "The  Ordeal  by  Touch." 

In  the  same  year  that  he  exhibited  the  "  Hamlet,"  Maclise,  wii 
his  three  fiicnds   Forstcr,   Dickens,  and  Stanfield,  went  on  Uui 
glorious  ever- 10- be- remembered  trip  to  Cornwall,  of  which  Picica 
retained  such  a  lively  memoi^'.     Maclise  writing  of  it  years  afitr- 
wards  to  Forster  says  : — "  Don't  I  still  sec  the  Logan  stone  and  fx 
perched  on  the  giddy  top,  while  we,  rocking  it  on  its  pt\-ot,  sfancl 
from  all  that  lay  concealed  below  !    Should  I  ever  hare  btondmd 
on  the  waterfall  of  St  Wighton,  if  you  had  not  piloted  the  ny* 
And  when  wc  got  to  Land's  End  with  the  green  sea  Car  ODdfT  u 
lapping  into  solitary  rocky  nooks  where  the  mermaids  live,  vfaohc 
you  only  had  the  courage  to  stretch  over  to  see  those  diatnood  jeo 
of  brightness,  that  I  swore  then  and  believe  slill  were  the  f^Mf^mptt 
their  tails  !  " 

A  painting  of  the  waterfall  here  mentioned  appeared  in  tbesdi 
year's  Academy,  and  may  now  he  seen  in  tlie  South  Kensinpw 
Museum,  for  it  was  bought  by  Dickens  under  a  feigned  name  beto 
the  exhibition  was  opened,  and,  having  been  purchased  by  FoBtir* 
his  death,  became  part  of  the  Forster  bequest.  The  gitJ  al  Ik 
xvaterfalt  is  a  portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Dickens  Gunily.  M 
this  he  exhibited  also  the  "  Actors  Reception  of  the  Author." 

After  the  ei[hibition  of  the  next  year,  1844,  Maclise  took  jubAb 

L little  holiday  trip  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  writer  to  Fornef, •'I* 
choke-full  up  to  my  eyes  in  pictures.  I  never  saw  so  miicli  ic  i 
my  life  put  together I  have  had  a  perfect  surfeit  of  sR.  it' 
have  once  or  twice  sworn  to  m>'self  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  il  ** 
not  conunit  the  sin  of  adding  one  more  picture  to  the  iiiJwil'i'^ 
number  with  which  the  worid  is  laden.  My  belief  is  that «  * 
London  arc  the  smallest  and  most  UTClchcd  set  of  sniveBm  ^ 
ever  took  pencil  in  hand  ;  and  I  feel  that  t  could  not  moa^* 
single  name  with  full  confidence,  were  I  called  upiui  to  name^* 
our  aitista  in  comparison  with  theirs." 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  visit  lo  Paris  made  him  diiuMiW* 
with  the  T^MSVi  vio4vLa.vc)n&  of  English  painting,  and  led,  »b«^ 
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pportunity  soon  after  occurred,  to  his  renouncing  the  historic -.^OTxr 
\y\t  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  content  to  paint,  in  favour  of  the 
ifiy  historic  style  in  which  so  many  of  the  great  French  works  of 
!iat  day  were  conceived.  He  had  an  immense  admiration  for  Paul 
>elarochc,  so  great,  indeed,  tloal  he  rccurds  he  went  bo  often  to  see 
is  grand  work  in  the  Ecolc  dcs  Bcaiix.Arts,  that  the  custodian, 
ratified  by  his  admiration,  at  last  refused  to  receive  any  more  fees 
■oin  such  a  constant  visitor. 

His  resohition  of  nni  adding  any  more  to  the  world's  "  embarrass- 
ig  number  "  of  pictures  was  adhered  to  for  a  time,  for  in  i  S45,  for 
le  first  time  since  1839,  his  name  is  missing  from  the  Academy  lists. 
He  seems,  indeed,  about  this  time  to  lia'vc  formed  the  resolution 
>  forego  for  a  space  the  small  triumphs  of  the  arena  in  order  10  press 
»rward  upon  a  more  arduous  path. 

He  had  already  entered  as  a  competitor  in  those  disappointing 
OTtoon  exhibitions,  that  tempted  so  many  artists  to  expend  their 
setgies,  iD  the  hop«  of  being  chosen  for  the  great  national  work 
■  decorating  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  with  monumental 
tintings.  Maclise  sent  in  two  designs  to  ihcso  exhibitions,  einble- 
ladcal  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Justice  "  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Chivalty,"  and 
Jter  much  wearying  delay  was  commissioned  to  paint  these  in  the 
les  behind  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in  the  Throne  Room,  where  his 
kble  personifications  of  these  two  abstract  virtues  still  remain,  though 
^effectually  out  of  sight,  that  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  pass  through 
splendid  apaitnient  every  Saturday  are  for  the  most  pail  only 
le  aware  of  their  existence  by  the  miserable  lithographs  given  of 

in  the  guide-book. 

lln  1851  Maclise  chase  a  rich  historical  subject  for  exhibition  at 

lAcademy — "Caxionshowing  hisprintingpresslo  Kdward  IV." — 

^al  South  Kensington.    This  was  the  greatest  etfon  he  bad  yet 

in  historical  painting,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  a  noble  one. 

Marriage  of  Eva  and  Strongbow,"  tl»at  followed  in   1854,  was 

|cr  work  of  the  same  kind,  a  grandly  conceived  and  excellently 

work,  and  one  well  adapted  for  wall-painting.     It  was, 

|.  proposed  th.it  he  should  paint  this  subject  in  fresco  in  the 

Chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  payment  offered 

Lotterly  disproportionate  to  the  labour  that  Maclise  declined. 

lid  Kive  been  belter  for  him,  perhaps,  though  not  for  his 

fame,  had  he  also  declined  the  two  great  works  he  now 

yV,  but  it  was  at  his  own  especial  request  that  the  great 

|ch  forty-eight  feet  long,  in  what  is  callctl  the  Royal  Gallery 

[liiisier,  were  now  assigned  to  him  whereon  to  paint,  fiom  \.Vvc 

if  ff  i 
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cartoons  he  had  already  prepared  the  two  subjects  of  the  "  Interview 
between  Bluchcr  and  WcUinglon"  and  "The  Death  of  Nelsoa' 
The  suin  he  was  to  receive  for  each  of  these  paintings  was  jf^joo. 
and  j^t.ooo  each  for  a  scries  of  historical  subjects  to  be  painted  ie 
the  smaller  cumpanments  of  the  hall. 

P'or  the  next  six  years  wc  behold  poor  Macltse  struggling  muMlr 
with  all  the  difliculties  and  disappoinltnents  that  this  ta&k  entaikd.  He 
tried  fresco  tirst  of  all,  but  found  this  so  unsatisfactory  that,  "  disheiit- 
ened  and  distressed,"  he  sought  to  resign  his  commission  ;  but  Ptinct 
Alben,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work,  persuaded  him  to  jjoId 
Germany  and  study  the  process  of  "  Stereochromy,"  or  wuet-^M 
paintmg,  which  had  just  then  been  used  successfully  by  Kaaltnti 
and  others  in  Berlin.     On  his  return  from  Germany  he  publisfaedl 
valuable  report  on  this  process,  and  at  once  set  about  paintiagAr 
*'  Wellington  and  Blucher "  by  il.     How  he  conquered  all  diffiaU» 
and  after  six  years  of  incessant  and  most  fatiguing  labour,  unlightend 
by  any  encouragement  or  due  reward,  finished  the  two  great  wob 
in  which  he  has  related  in  the  most  vivid  manner  two  heroic  qnioAl 
in  his  country's  story,  history  will  no  doubt  be  proud  to  tell;  botli 
contemporaries,  instead  of  being  proud  of  these  works,  which  in  oMn 
times  would  have  moved  a  whole  nation  to  rejoicing,  assailed  tlKS 
for  the  most  part  with  foolish  carping  criticism,   while  the  fJsfi 
Commission,  who  had  commissioned  theii  execution,  seemed  onJf " 
think  of  how  they  could  best  get  out  of  the  agreement  for  the  mis 
works  they  had  commissioned  in  the  same  gallery.    These  MitSst 
who  had  suffered  greatly  in  health  from  his  long  application  ind* 
"gloomy  hall,"  ns  he  called  it,  and  in  spirits  from  the  n^K;*^ 
which  he  was  treated,  readily  gave  up,  foregoing  even  htiduB* 
such  payment  as  he  was  really  entitled  to  receive.' 

Maclise  never  again  attempted  any  great  monumental  woik-  h 
a  letter  to  Korstcr  he  says,  "  1  have  been  almost  ashamed  V> 
to  myself  (hat  I  had  no  other  idea  in  carrying  on  this  labooi  lbs 
poor  hope  of  doing  something  worthy,  and  its  conse(]uem  ririlf* 
Well,  enough  of  this  t    1  can  only  look  forward,  when  I  tlin** 
last  work  off  my  mind  {"  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  upon  wfakb  k* 

'  ThesplMididoulnnn  thai  MacH&c  executed  for  the  "  WcllingtonaMdtti^ 
•ow  hang*  in  the  upper  gallery  »f  Itiiriington  Hoiue.  oppoutc  Mii»0|^* 
copy  of  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper."      It  it  so  laige  dial  he  vm  tlJkt^* 
paint  it   in  diTlsions,    but  ihcsc  do   not  in  anjr  wajr  biCMlt  the  M^BOei^' 
composiiiDn.     Miiclkc's  bnathci  ani&ts  tesilfied  their  admirktioa  uA  "^^ 
pride  "  in  the  sccomplishment  of  this  noble  ctrtoon  by  ptewatiif  the  «tii  ^ 
a  goU  poTte-cnyon,  «ccoinpa.nied  by  a  letter  siened  by  lUrty.*^  of  At^f 
dUtinpiishei  vfaA-k  o^  rtw  i^f. 


llien  engaged),  to  resume  ray  old  habits,  and  try  wheilicr  my  energies 
will  still  suffice  to  fill  the  old  clothes  respectably,"  It  is  evident 
from  all  his  letters  at  this  time,  that  despondency  of  spirit  was  weigh- 
ing him  down.  >Iad  he  been  cheered  after  his  severe  task  was  ended 
by  proper  recognition  and  a  little  warm  enthusiasm,  the  case  might 
have  been  different;  but  as  it  was,  when  the  excitement  he  speaks  of 
was  over,  he  seems  not  imjiaturally  to  liave  experienced  a  depressing 
reaction.  He  who  with  his  bright  and  undaunted  humour  had  once 
been  the  life  of  all  the  jovial  meetings  of  former  days,  now  shrank 
from  society  of  all  kinds,  and  was  rarely  seen  even  by  his  intimate 
friends.  Strange  to  say,  though  of  a  warm  and  loving  nature,  Maclisc 
had  never  married,  so  that  he  had  not  now  a  stronghold  to  fall  back 
upon  in  the  love  of  vrife  and  child  He  had,  however,  clung  with 
true  a.lTection  to  all  his  home  tics,  having  bis  father  and  mother  lo 
live  with  him  in  London  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it.  But  both 
father  and  mother  were  now  dead,  and  his  eldest  sister,  who  had 
continued  to  live  with  him  after  the  younger  one  married,  and  to 
whom  he  had  always  been  devotedly  attached,  was  sei2ed  about  the 
tlimc  that  he  was  finishing  his  wall-painting  with  an  incurable  corn- 
tint,  and  died,  after  a  painful  illness,  in  1865.  Up  to  this  period, 
[aclisc  himself  had  generally  enjoyed  robjst  health,  but  it  is  sup- 
that  the  long  hours  and  constant  application  in  a  damp 
3herc  during  his  six  years  of  labour  in  the  Koyal  Gallery,  had 
bad  effect  on  his  constitution,  for  from  this  time,  though  by  no 
a  vtTy  old  man,  his  health  began  to  fail.  In  iS65,on  the 
fcth  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the 
toyal  Academy  ;  for,  whatever  neglect  he  may  have  suffered  in  other 
quarters,  it  is  certain  that  his  brother  Academicians  always  highly 
>rccialcd  his  powers,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  shov.- 
respect.  This  honour,  however,  he  declined,  not  feeling  at  this 
ic  equal  to  the  duties  that  the  office  would  have  forced  upon  him, 
ir  caring  about  its  distinction.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
jusly  unassuming  man,  without  the  least  trace  of  self-concetl, 
i,  though  deeply  hurt  at  the  treatment  he  oqierienced  from  the 
avcmment,  he  never  attempted  to  assert  himself,  or  made  any  formal 
iplaint.  He  had  done  a  great  work  for  his  cauntry,  and  had  met 
ilh  the  usual  reward.  He  simply  "resumed  his  old  habits,"  giving 
thought  to  honours  tliat  might,  and  undoubtedly  should,  have 

:  to  biro. 
During  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  continued  his  inter- 
■pted  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy,  sending  in   t866  two 
cuires,  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Quain,  and  "  Here  Nelson  Fell,"  a  iV^i-f  Vtt 
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oils  for  his  ifi-all-ifainting;  in  1867,  two  Shakusiwarian  subjects;  in  i8&^ 
"  Madeline  after  Prayer,"  from  Sl  Agnes  Ere,  and  "  The  Sleep  of 
Duncan,"  a  grand  and  [mwerfiil  work,  ditTercnt  in  treatment  from  hu 
earlier  scenes  from  Macbeth,  less  theatrical  and  redundant ;  in  1S69, 
"  King  Cophclua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  the  beggar  nuid  bcii)g 
pninted  from  his  niece,  Miss  Banks,  who  seems  to  have  bera^^fl 
favourite  companion.  In  1S70,  though  his  health  was  still  fiiili^^l 
he  nerved  himself  to  the  production  of  another  historical  paintiog, 
"The  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond,"  his  last  work,  which  nunj- 
will  remember  to  have  looked  at  with  mournful  interest  as  il  hung 
on  the  walb  of  the  Royal  Academy  after  the  paintei's  deaA.  Thii 
happened  on  the  25th  of  April,  1S70,  aflcr  a  short  attack  of  acute 
pneumonia,  and  he  was  buried  at  Kcosat  Green  on  the  same  diy 
that  the  Academy  dinner  took  place. 

A  painfid  estrangement  had  for  some  years  existed  betveen 
Maclise  and  his  early  and  dear  friend  EHckens.  But  it  is  cvidcQt 
that  this  disagreement,  though  it  put  a  stop  to  their  friendly  inter- 
course, did  not  sever  the  affection  of  these  old  friends,  for  on 
Maclise'a  death  Dickens  writes  to  Forster : — 

"Like  yon  at  Ely,  so  I  at  Higham  had  the  shock  of  first  readi^^H 
at  a  railway  station  of  the  death  of  our  old  dear  friend  and  co»H 
panioD.  What  the  shock  would  be  yoa  know  too  weU.  It  ha&  been 
only  after  great  dilKculty,  and  after  hardening  and  steeling  myself  to 
the  subject  by  at  once  thinking  of  it  and  avoiding  it  in  m  str-uige  »3y. 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get  any  command  over  it  and  myself.  If  I 
feci  at  the  rime  that  T  can  be  sure  of  the  necessary  composort,  I 
shall  make  a  little  reference  to  it  at  the  Academy  to-morrow.  1  stip- 
pose  you  wll  be  there  ?  " 

Tlie  "little  reference "  was  made  the  ttexl  day  at  ihe'Aodoiij 
dinner,  and  contains  such  a  feeling  and  loving  tribute  to  Madisc'i 
worth  and  genius  that,  although  it  has  been  often  tiuoted,  I  casoal 
forbear  rcpcaring  it  here : — 

"Since  I  first  entered  the  public  lists,"  said  Dickens,  *'a  vot 
young  man  indeed,  it  has  been  my  constant  fortune  to  number  anoot 
my  dearest  and  nearest  friends,  members  of  the  Royal  AcadcB^ 
who  have  been  its  grace  and  pride.  They  have  so  (troivi>a(l  ftom  07 
side,  one  by  one.  that  I  already  begin  to  feci  hkr  the  Spanish  fttook 
of  whom  U'ilkie  tells,  who  had  grown  to  believe  that  the  only  reatitit* 
aroimd  him  were  the  picture*  which  he  loved,  and  that  all  ifcc 
moving  life  he  aiw,  or  ever  ha<l  'irom. 

For  many  j-cirs  I  «'as  one  of  the  i  :  i>l  nioit 

constant  cofcpaniona  of  the  laic  Mr.  Macliae.    Of  his  (coha  bi  ha 
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chosen  art  I  will  venture  to  say  nothing  here  ;  but  of  his  prodigious 
fertility  of  mind,  and  wonderful  wealth  of  intellect,  I  nuy  confidently 
•ssert,  that  they  would  have  made  him,  if  he  had  so  niinded,  at  least 
as  great  a  writer  as  he  was  a  painter.  The  gentlest  and  most  modest 
of  men,  the  freest  as  to  his  generous  appreciation  of  young  aspirants, 
and  the  frankest  and  largest-hearted  as  to  his  pceis,  incapable  of  a 
sordid  or  ignoble  thought,  gallantly  susuiining  the  true  dignity  of  his 
I'ocation  without  one  grain  of  self-assertion,  whoksomely  natundat  the 
last  as  at  the  first,  'in  wit  a  man,  in  simplicity  a  child,'  no  artist  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  went  to  his  rest 
leaWng  a  golden  memory  more  pure  from  dross,  or  having  devoted 
himself  with  a  truer  chivalry  to  the  arl-goddcss  he  served." 

Maclise's  style  of  art  was  not  adapted  for  book  illustration,  but  he 
executed  tlic  designs  for  Moore's  "Irish  Melodies,"  Bulwer  Lyltun's 
"  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  and  sc»'eral  other  books  of  his  time-  Also, 
in  1857,  he  drew  a  fine  series  of  outline  designs  illustrating  "  The 
Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  published  by  llic  Art  Union. 
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COLD   iVINTERS. 


DURING  the  cold  iveather  of  3asi  December  we  heaid hA 
about  old-fashioned  winters.  It  was  generally  assumed  A* 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  a^-o  the  winttTs  were  colder  than  Oxy  vir 
sre.  Some  began  to  speculate  on  the  probability  that  we  raajbc 
about  to  have  a  cycle  of  cold  winters,  continuing  peibaps  for  ttoitj* 
or  forty  years,  xs  the  cycle  of  mild  winters  is  comnwnly  supposed  » 
have  done.  If  any  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  greater  scnm 
of  winter  weather  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  evidence  was  fonii- 
coming  to  show  that  at  that  time  our  smaller  rivers  were  oonuiNolf 
(Vozen  over  during  the  winter,  and  the  larger  nvcrs  always  enoB* 
bered  with  masses  of  ice,  and  not  unfrequcntly  frozen  frooi  source* 
estuary.  Skating  n-as  spoken  of  as  a  half-forgotten  pastime  in  ikesr 
days,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  when  the  scnion  of  our  li»f 
were  lads.  Nor  were  dismal  stories  wanting  of  villages  snowtd  ^ 
for  months,  of  men  and  women  who  had  been  lost  amid  snosiIii'A 
and  of  other  troubles  such  as  we  now  associate  rather  with  Sibtfiv 
than  with  British  winters. 

Turning  over  recently  the  volume  Of  the  Pmny  Magasim  ft 
the  year  1837,  I  came  across  a  passage  which  shows  thai  these  id* 
about  winter  weather  forty  years  ago,  were  entertained  kttjf^ 
ago  about  winter  weather  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  U  ota*  • 
an  article  on  the  "  Fecutiarities  of  the  Climate  of  Canada  a*^  ^ 
United  States."  Discussing  the  theory  whether  the  clearing  "t 
of  forests  h.is  any  influence  in  mitigating  the  seventy  of  w** 
weather,  the  writer  of  the  article  says,  "  Many  persons  assert,  »^  ' 
believe  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the  seasons  m  Ebtj^* 
and  in  our  own  island  particularly,  have  undogone  a 
change  within  the  memory  of  niany  peisotis  now  living  ;  and  if ' 
really  be  the  case,  how  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  accoatj 
this  change !  since  no  great  natural  phenomenon,  like  thatof < 
away  millions  of  acres  of  forest  timber,  and  thereby  expottng  4e*' 
and  moist  soil  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  has  recently  ttkcap** 
here ;  so  tha.1  \{  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  has  actually  udM* 
a  change,  ihe  c&\i»^  'w^oNA'sa  ^^v  \ca.'f  be,  mnst  be  of  a  &tff 
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nature  from  thai  generally  supposed  to  affect  the  climate  of  North 

America."    It  must  be  explained  that,  though  in  this  passage  the 

writer  does  not  speak  of  a  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  winters, 

B  it  is  a  change  of  that  sort  that  he  is  reaWy  referring  to.    He  had  said, 

"  a  few  lilies  before,  thai  "  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  North 

America  will  declare  to  you  that  the  winters  are  much  less  severe 

•  now  '  than  ihcy  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,"  and  in  the  passage 

quoted  he  is  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  similar  change  in  Europe, 

'  where,  however,  as  he  points  out,  the  cause  assigned  to  the  supposed 

jc  in  America  lias  certainly  no  existence.     Since  1830,  by  the 

ly,  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  supposed  mildness  of 

recent  winters  may  have  been  caused  by  the  large  increase  in  the 

consumption  of  coal  owing  to  the  use  of  steam  machinery,  gas  for 

lighting  purposes,  and  so  forth. 

H        1  believe  it  will  be  found  on  careful  inquiry  that  the  change  for 

which  forty  years  ago  men  sought  in  vain  for  a  cause,  and  for  which 

at  present  they  assign  a  perfectly  inadequate  cause,  has  had  no  real 

Hexisience.   The  study  of  meteorological  records  gives  no  valid  support 

Hto  the  theor>'  of  change.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  liow  the 

^tdea  tlut  there  has  been  a  change  has  arisen  from  the  changed 

conditions  under  which  men  in  middle  life,  as  compared  with  children, 

» observe  or  feel  the  effects  of  milder  weather.     A  child  gives  no  heed 
lo  mild  winters.     They  p.iss,  like  ordinary  spring  or  autumn  days, 
unnoted  and  unremcmbercd.     But  a  bitter  winter,  or  even  a  spell  of 
bitter  weather  such  as  is  felt  almost  every  year,  is  remembered. 
f  Even  though  it  lasts  but  for  a  short  lime,  it  produces  as  much  effect 
m  the  childish  imagination  as  a  long  and  bitter  winter  produces  on 
minds  of  grown  folk.     Looking  back  at  the  days  of  childhood, 
['ihe  middle-aged   man  or  woman  recalls  what  seems  like  a  series  of 
[Ijitter  winters,  because  recalling  m-iny  occasions  when,  during  what 
Bccmcd  a  long  lime,  the  snow  lay  deep,  the  waters  were  frozen,  and 
[the  outdoor  air  was  shrewd  and  biting. 

Before  considering  some  of  the  remarkable  winters  which  during 
llhc  last  century  have  been  experienced  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
^Europe  generally,  I  would  discuss  briefly  the  evidence  on  which  I 
[base  the  belief  that  the  winter  weather  of  Europe,  and  of  Great 
Britain  especially,  has  undergone  no  noteworthy  change  during  the 
[  last  century. 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  the  theory  at  present  in  vogue  that 

[  our  winters  are  milder  now  than  they  were  forty  or  fiAy  years  ago, 

and  the  theory  in  \*oguc  as  we  have  seen  forty  years  ago  that  the 

krinlere  ihen  were  milder  than  they  had  been  forty  01  «iy  V""^^ 
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eailier.  it  is  manifest  that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  renuiiftUe  coo- 
trast  between  our  [wescm  winter  weather  and  that  which  was  com- 
monly experienced  eighty  or  ninety  years  since.  Now,  it  so  chancel 
that  we  possess  a  record  of  the  wcsilhcr  from  1768  to  179a,  byawiy 
competent  observer — Gilben  White  of  Selbome,  which  setres  to 
show  what  weather  prevailed  generally  during  that  intcrrat ;  while  die 
same  writer  has  described  at  length,  in  his  o»'n  happy  and  effective 
manner,  some  of  the  winters  which  were  sjiccially  remarkable  for 
severity.  Let  us  see  whether  the  wimcis  during  the  list  third  of  die 
eighteenth  century  were  so  much  more  bitter  or  long-lasting  than 
those  now  experienced,  as  common  ideas  on  the  subject  would  suggcsL  1 

In  1768,  the  year  began  with  3  fortnight's  frost  and  SDOwj  the 
cold  was  very  se^-ere,  xs  will  presently  be  more  particularly  noted 
Thereafter  wet  and  rainy  weather  pa-vailed  to  the  end  of  February. 
The  winter  of  176S-69  was  marked  throughout  by  alternations  of 
rain  and  frost ;  thus  from  the  middle  of  Kovember  to  the  end  of  1 76S 
there  were  "  alternate  rains  and  frosts;"  in  January  and  Februaiyi 
1769,  the  weather  was  "  frosty  and  rainy,  with  gleams  of  &ne  w( 
in  the  intenals  ;  then  to  Uie  middle  of  March  wind  and  lain."    The 
last  half  of  November,  1 769,  i^'as  dry  and  frosty,  December  windy  widi , 
rain  and  intervals  of  frost,  and  tlie  first  fortnight  very  fogKf  r  the  fint^ 
fortnightof  January,  1770, frosty,  buton  the  i4tb and  t5thall  the: 
melted  and  to  the  end  of  February  mild  haty  weather  prevailed ; 
was  frosty  and  bright.   From  the  middle  of  October,  1 770,  to  the  < 
of  the  year  there  were  almost  incessant  rains  ;  then  severe  front 
the  last  week  of  January,  1771,  after  which  rain  and  soow  pre 
for  a  fortnight,  followed  by  spring  weather  till  the  end  of  February.^ 
March  and  April  were  fixist)-.   The  spring  of  1 77 1  was  so  exceptioaiDy 
severe  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  that  it  was  called  the  Bbck  Spring;  in 
the  south  also  it  was  severe.     November,  1771,  Irost  with  intenrals 
of  fog  and  min ;  December,  mild  and  bright  weather  with  hoar  froias; 
January  and  the  first  week  of  Februar)-,  1773,  &05t  and  snow; 
to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in  March,  frost,  sleet,  nun,  and 

The  winter  of  1772-73  would  fairly  compare  with  Uie  mildest  n 
recent  years,  except  for  one  fortnight  of  hard  frost  in  February,  1  J7>' 
For  from  the  end  of  September  to  December  22  tlicre  was  rain  and 
mild  weather — the  6rst  ire  on  December  33 — but  thence  to  the  end,; 
of  the  month  fogg)'  weather.    The  lirst  week  in  January,  bast, 
the  rest  of  the  month  dark  rainy  we^er  ;  and  after  tbe  ibnn^bt  1 
hard  frost  in  Febrxiary,  misty  showery  weather  to  the  tod  of 
first  week  in  March,  and  bright  spring  diQ^  till  ApoL 

TTiere  were  four  weeks  of  ftost  aflcr  tlic  end  of  the  fint  Ibmui^ 
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IB  c^ovember,  1773,  then  rain  lo  the  end  of  the  year,  and  rain  and 

» frost  alternately  to  tlie  middle  of  Ma.rch,  1774. 
\  In  1374-1775  there  seems  to  Iiave  been  no  winter  at  all  worth 
mentioning.  From  August  24  to  tlic  end  of  the  third  week  in 
November  there  was  rain,  with  frequent  intervals  of  sunny  weather. 
Then  to  the  end  of  December,  dark  dripping  fogs.  January,  Febnaiy, 
and  the  first  half  of  March,  1775,  rain  almost  every  day;  and  to  the 
end  of  first  week  in  April,  cgid  winds  with  showers  of  rain  and  snow. 

h-  The  end  of  the  year  1775  was  rainy,  with  intervals  of  hoar  frost 
and  sunshine.  Dark  frosty  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  January,  1776,  with  much  snow,  Afteni-ards  foggy  weather 
and  hoar  frost.   The  cold  of  January,  1776,  was  remarkable,  and  will 

L-Drescntly  be  more  fully  described. 

K  November  and  December,  1776,  were  dry  and  frosty,  with  some 
days  of  hard  rain.  Then  to  the  loth  of  Janu.irj-,  1777,  hard  frost;  to 
the  20th  foggy  with  frequent  showers  ;  and  to  the  ifith  of  February 
hard  dry  frost  with  snow,  followed  hy  heavy  rains,  with  intervals  of 
woim  dry  spring  weather  to  the  end  of  May. 

nie  winter  of   1777-78  was  another  which    resembled  closely 

^^ough  those  winters  which  many  suppose  to  be  peculiar  to  recent 
years.  The  autumn  weather  to  the  12th  of  October  had  been  re- 
markably fine  and  warm.  From  then  to  the  enJ  of  the  year,  gray 
mild  weather  prevailed,  with  but  little  rain  and  still  less  frost  Duriiig 
the  first  thirteen  days  of  January  there  waa  frost  with  a  little  snow; 
tlieo  rain  to  January  34,  followed  by  six  days  of  hard  frost.  After 
this,  harsh  foggj-  weather  with  rain  prevailed  tilt  February  23rd  ;  then 
five  days  of  frost ;  a  fortnight  of  dark  harsh  weather ;  and  spring 
weather  to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  The  second  fort- 
night of  April,  however,  was  cold,  with  snow  and  frost 

Similarly  varied  in  character  was  the  winter  of  1778-79.  From 
the  end  of  September,  1778,  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  weather  was 
wet,  with  considerable  intervals  of  sunshine.  January,  1779,  was 
characterised  by  alteniiations  of  frost  and  showers.  After  this  to 
April  aist,  «*arm  dry  weather  prevailed. 

The  winter  of  1779-80  was  rather  more  severe.  During  October 
and  November  the  weather  was  fine  with  intervals  of  rain.  December 
rainy,  with  frost  and  snow  occasionally.  January  1 780,  frosty.  During 
February  dark  harsh  weather  prevailed,  with  frequent  intervals  of 
frost  March  was  characterised  by  warm,  showery,  spring  weather. 
November  and  December,  1781,  were  warm  and  rainy ;  and  the 
mild  open  weather  prevailed  till  February  4.  Then  followed 
Icen  days  of  hard  frost,  after  which  to  the  end  of  March  the 
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weather  was  cold  and  windy,  with  frost,  snow,  and  rain.  Tims  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  wiiuci  uf  17S1-83  were  cxcqitiotuUy  miliL 
while  the  last  third  was  cold  and  bleak. 

In  NoTcmber,  1781,  wc  find  for  the  first  time  in  these  records  an 
instance  of  early  and  long-continued  cold.  "  November  began  with 
a  hard  frost,  and  continued  throughout,  with  alternate  frost  and  thaw. 
The  first  part  of  December  frosty."  The  latter  half  of  Deceinba, 
however,  and  the  first  sixteen  days  of  January  were  mild,  with  rotidi 
rain  and  wind.  Then  came  a  week  of  hard  frost,  followed  by 
stormy  dripping  weather  to  the  end  of  Febniary,  Thence  to  the 
Qth  of  May  cold  harsh  winds  prevailed-  On  May  5  there  was  ihickice 

The  next  two  winters  were  on  the  whole  the  severest  of  the  cntite 
series  recorded  by  (Gilbert  \\Tiitc,  though  at  no  time  in  the  winteiol 
1 783-4  was  the  cold  greater  than  has  often  been  experienced  in  tlrii 
country.  White's  record  runs  thus:  I'rom  September  33  to  November 
13,  dry  mild  weather.  To  December  1 S,  gray  soft;  weather  with  a 
few  showers.  Thence  to  February  19,  1784.  hard  frost,  with  two 
thaws,  one  on  January  14,  the  other  on  February  5.  To  Febniaiy 
28,  mild  wet  fogs.  To  March  3,  frost  with  ice.  To  March  lo,  sle« 
and  snow.     To  April  3,  snow  with  hard  frost. 

The  winter  of  1 784-85  was  remarkable  for  the  exceedingly  seroe 
cold  of  December,  1784,  which  will  presently  be  refened  to  more 
particularly.  From  November  6  to  the  end  of  the  year  1784,10^ 
rain,  and  liard  frost  alternated,  the  frost  continuing  longest  and  bdag 
severest  in  December.  On  January  snd  a  thaw  began,  and  ninf 
weather  with  ^ind  continued  to  January  ag.  Thence  to  March  15 
hard  frost ;  to  March  s  t  mild  weather  with  sprinkling  showen ;  to 
April  7  hard  frost 

After  rainy  weather  till  December  33,  1 786,  came  frost  and  snov 
till  Januar)-  7. 1 7S7.  'X'hen  a  week  of  mild  and  very  rainy  wc^ber,  fo^ 
lowed  by  a  week  of  heav)-  snow.  From  January  31  to  February  it. 
mild  weather  with  frequent  rains  :  to  February  ai  dr)-  weather  with 
high  winds  ;  and  to  March  10,  hard  frost.  Then  altetnale  rains  aad 
frosts  to  April  r^. 

F^yin  November,  1786,  there  was  frost,  but  thence  to  DecctabB 
t6  ntin  with  only  "  a  few  deuched  days  of  frost."  Afro  a  focia^itu 
of  frost  and  snow,  came  34  days  of  dark,  moist.  ^  -      . 

four  days  (from  January  34  to  Januarj*  28,  i;S; ; 
after  which  mild  showery  weather  to  February  )6,  dry  cool  weathe* 
to  Februan,'  28,  stormy  and  rainy  weather  to  March   10. 
fortnight  bright  and  frosty  ;  then  mild  rainy  weathec  to 
Apiil. 
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November,  1787,  was  mild  till  the  23rd,  the  lastweelc  frosty.  The 
first  three  w-eeks  of  December  still  and  mild,  with  rain,  the  last  week 
fios^.  The  first  thirteen  days  of  January  mild  and  wet  j  then  five 
days  of  fro«,  followed  by  dry,  windy  weather.  Februar)-  frosty,  but 
with  frequent  showers.  The  first  half  of  March  hard  frost,  the  rest 
dark  harsh  weather  with  much  rain. 

The  winter  of  1788-89  was  very  severe,  hard  frost  continuing 
from  November  32,  17S8,  to  January  13,  1789.  The  rest  of  January 
was  mild  with  showers.  February  rainy,  with  snow  showers  and 
heavy  gales  of  wind.  The  first  thirteen  day-s  of  March  hard  frost, 
with  snow ;  and  then  till  April  18,  heavy  rain,  with  frost,  snow,  and 
sleet.     This  winter  was  very  severe  also  on  the  Continent. 

The  winter  of  1789-90  was  as  mild  as  that  of  17S8-89  had  been 
.severe.  The  record  runs  thus: — "November  to  17th,  heavy  rain 
with  violent  gales  of  wind.  To  December  t8,  mild  dry  weather  with 
a  few  showers,  To  tlie  end  of  the  year  rain  and  wind-  To  January 
16, 1790,  mild  foggy  weather,  with  occasional  rains.  To  January  »i  " 
(five  days  only) "  frost.  To  January  3i8,  dark,  with  driving  rains.  To 
February  14,  mild  dry  weather.  To  February  23"  (eight  days) 
"hard  frost"    To  April  5  bright  cold  weather  with  a  few  showers. 

In  November,  1 790,  mild  autumnal  weather  prevailed  till  the  26th, 
after  which  there  were  five  days  of  hard  frost.  Thence  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  rain  and  .snow,  with  a  few  days  of  frost.  The  whole  of 
January,  1791,  was  raUd  with  heavy  rains;  February  wiady,  with 
moch  rain  and  snow.  Then  to  the  end  of  April  dry,  but  "rather 
cold  and  frosty." 

November,  1791,  was  very  wet  and  stormy,  December  frosty. 
There  was  some  hard  frost  in  January,  1792,  but  (he  weather  mostly 
wet  and  mild.  In  Febniary  also  there  was  some  hard  frost  and  a 
tittle  snow.     March  was  wet  and  cold. 

The  record  ends  with  the  year  1792,  the  U'tt  three  months  of 
which  are  thus  described :  "  October  showery  and  mild.  November 
dry  and  fine.     December  mild." 

Certainly  the  account  of  the  33  years  between  1768  and  1792, 
does  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  material  difference  between  the 
winter  weather  now  common,  and  the  average  winter  weather  a 
century  ago.  Still  it  m^y  be  necessary  to  show,  that  when  men  spoke 
of  miW  weather  in  old  times,  they  meant  what  we  should  understand 
by  the  same  expression.  A  reference  to  rainy  showery  weather 
shows  sufficiently  that  a  temperature  above  the  frtctinf^  point  existed 
while  such  weather  pre\'ailed.  But  it  might  be  that  what  White 
speaks  of  as  mild  weather,  is  such  as  we  should  consider  severe. 
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order  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  h  will  suffice   to  enuiDc 
his  statement  respecting  the  actual  temperature  in  particular  wiai 
consiidcring  them  always  with  due  reference  to  what  be  says  n 
iheir  exceptional  character. 

Take  for  instance  his  account  of  Uie  frost  in  January',  1768.  He 
says  that,  for  the  small  time  it  Listed,  this  frost  "n-as  the  inofl 
severe  that  we  had  then  known  for  many  years,  and  was  renmfcably 
injunous  to  cvergriicns."  '*  The  coincidents  attending  this  short  hut 
intense  frost,"  he  proceeds,  after  describing  his  %-^etnb1e  losses, 
"  were,  that  the  horses  fell  sick  with  an  epidemic  distemper,  whidb 
injured  the  winds  of  many  and  killed  some  ;  that  colds  and  cougbt 
were  general  among  the  human  species  ;  Uiat  ii  fro«  under 
beds  for  several  nights;  that  meat  was  so  hard  frozen  that  it 
not  be  spitted,  and  roiiM  not  be  secured  but  in  cellars,  &c.' 
the  3rd  of  January  a  thermometer  within  doors,  in  a  clooc  parfi 
where  there  was  no  fire,  fell  in  the  night  to  20 ;  on  the  4th  to  tS ; 
and  on  the  7ih  to  17*  degrees,  "  a  degree  of  coM  which  the  owna 
never  since  saw  in  the  same  situation. "  The  evidence  iiam  the 
Uiermometer  is  unsatisfactory,  because  we  do  not  know  how  ibc 
]iartour  was  situated.  Hut  there  is  reason  for  uippcsing  thai 
bitterest  winters  known  daring  the  last  tliiny  or  foiiy  jears,  a  gi 
degree  of  cold  than  that  of  January,  1768,  has  been  experienced  {s 
England. 

The  Irost  of  January,  1776,  was  also  regarded  as  remarkable,  sod 
an  account  of  it  wilt  therefore  enable  us  tu  judge  what  was 
ordinary  ttintcr  weather  of  the  last  century. 

In  the  ftxti  place.  White  notices  that  "the  fint  week  of  Juiua^t 
[776,  was  very  wet,  and  drowned  with  vast  rains  from  every  qi; 
from  whence  may  be  inferred,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
the  case,  that  intense  frosu  seldom  ukc  place  till  the  earth  is  per 
fectly  glutted  and  chilled  with  water ;  and  hence  dry  autumns  art 
seldom  followed  by  rigorous  winters,"  On  the  Hlh,  after  a  week  of 
frost,  sleet,  and  snow,  which  after  the  1 2th  *•  overwhelmed  all 
works  of  men,  drifting  over  the  lops  of  gates,  and  fil'"  "'  ' 
lanes,"  White  had  occasion  to  be  much  abroad, 
had  never  before  or  since  encountered  such  rugged  Siberian  »ca' 
"  Many  of  the  narrow  roads  were  now  filled  above  the  tops  of 
hed);es,  through  which  llic  snow  was  driven  into  most  romantic  and  p^ 
tcsqtie  shapes,  so  (linking  to  the  imagination  us  not  tu  be  seen  without 
wonder  and  pleasure.  The  jioultry  dared  not  to  stir  out  of  tbcir 
HHSting  places  ;  for  cocks  and  hens  are  bo  duxled  and  coofouDdcd 
the  glare  of  snow,  that  they  would  soon  (leriih  without  asiisbaw& 
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ie  hares  also  lay  sullenly  in  their  scats,  and  would  not  mow  till 
compelled  by  hunger :  being  conscious,  poor  animals,  that  the  drifts 
and  heaps  treacherously  betray  their  footsteps  and  prove  fatal  to 
many  of  them."  From  the  141)1  the  snow  continued  to  increase, 
and  began  to  stop  the  road-wagons  and  coaches,  whicli  could  no 
longer  keep  their  regular  stages;  and  especially  on  the  Western 
roads.  "The  company  at  Baih  that  wanted  to  attend  the  Queen's 
birthday  were  strangely  inc;ommodcd ;  many  carriages  of  persons 
who  got  on  Uieir  way  to  town  from  Bath,  as  far  as  Marl  borough,  after 
stxange  embarrassments,  here  met  with  a  ne  plus  uiira.  The  ladies 
fretted,  and  offered  large  rewards  to  labourers,  if  they  would  shovel 
them  a  road  to  London  ;  but  the  relentless  heaps  of  snow  were  too 
bulky  to  be  removed;  and  %o  the  iSlh  passed  over,  leaving  the 
company  in  very  uncomfortable  circumstances,  at  the  Castle  and 
other  inns." 

Yet  all  this  time  and  till  theztst  the  cold  was  not  so  intense 
as  it  was  last  December.  On  the  21st  the  Ihcnnomctcr  showed  20 
degrees,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  deep  snows,  the  wtnlL-r  would 
not  have  been  very  severely  felt.  On  the  22nd,  the  author  had  occa- 
sioD  to  go  to  London  "  through  a  sort  of  Laplandian  scene,  very  wild 
and  grotesque  indeed."  But  London  exhibited  an  even  stranger 
appearance  than  the  country.  *'  Being  bedded  dee]i  in  snow,  the 
pavement  of  the  sueets  could  not  be  touched  by  the  wheels  or  the 
horses'  feet,  so  that  the  carriages  ran  almost  without  the  least  noise." 
"Such  an  exemption  from  din  and  clatter,"  say.s\Vhitc,  "was  strange 
but  not  plcwant ;  it  seemed  to  convey  an  uncomfortable  idea  of 
desolation : 

&  Ipta  sili;ntiii  IciTcnI. 

**  The  worst  had  not  yet,  however,  been  reached.  On  the  37th 
much  snow  fell  all  day,  and  in  ihc  evening  the  frost  became  very 
intense.  At  South  I-'urbcih,  for  the  four  following  nights,  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  eleven,  seven,  six,  six ;  and  at  Selborne  to  seven, 
six,  ten ;  and  on  the  31st,  just  before  sunrise,  with  rime  on  the  trees 
and  on  the  tube  of  the  glass,  the  quicksilver  sank  exactly  to  zero— a 
mtrst  unusual  dfgref  of  (oU  tins  for  the  South  of  England."  During 
these  four  nights,  the  cold  was  so  penetrating  Diat  ice  formed  under 
beds  ;  and  in  the  day  thi?  wind  was  so  keen,  that  persons  of  robust 
constiturions  could  hardly  endure  to  face  it.  "  The  Thames  was 
rt  once  fiDzen  over,  both  above  and  below  bridge,  that  crowds  ran 
ibout  on  the  ice.  The  streets  were  now  strangely  encumbered  with 
mow.  which  crumbled  and  trod  dusty  ;  and  turning  gray,  resembled 
bay  salt ;  what  had  faUen  on  the  roofs  was  so  perfectly  dry  that  from 
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first  to  last  it  lay  tvt'Cnty-suc  days  on  the  houses  in  the  city ;  a  /tmgir 
time  than  had  brtn  rtmemherfd  by  the  oldest  housekeepers  thing," 

According  to  all  appearances  rigorous  weather  might  now  hare 
been  expected  for  weeks  to  come,  since  every  night  increased  in 
severity.  "  But  behold,"  says  White,  "  without  any  apparent  cause, 
en  tlic  I  St  of  Kebmoiy,  a  thaw  took  place,  and  some  rain  followed 
before  night,  making  good  the  obsen-atioD  that  frosts  often  go  off  as 
it  were  at  once  without  any  gradual  declension  of  cold.  On  the 
2nd  of  February  the  thaw  persisted,  and  on  the  3rd  swarms  of 
little  insects  were  frisking  and  sporting  in  a  court-yard  at  South 
I^mbeth,  as  if  they  had  felt  no  frost.  ^Vhy  the  Juices  in  the  small 
bodies  and  smaller  limbs  of  such  minute  beings  are  not  frozen,  is  a 
matter  of  curious  inquirj-." 

Although  it  is  manifest  that  the  weather  of  January,  1776.  was 
severe,  yet  the  remarks  it-iliciscd  show  ihat  such  weather  was  re- 
garded a  centur)'  ago  as  altogether  exceptional.  Again,  the  cold 
tasted  only  about  three  weeks.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
actual  intensity  it  even  equalled  that  which  was  cxjienenceii  in 
London  and  the  south  of  England  generally  during  the  hrst  week  of 
1855.  Certainly  the  evidence  afforded  by  such  remarks  as  I  have 
italicised  in  the  above-quoted  passage  tends  more  to  pro\-e  that 
winter  weather  in  England  a  hundred  years  hence  was  on  the  a\'crage 
much  like  winter  at  present,  than  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather 
during  about  twenty-four  da>-a  in  January,  1 776,  lends  to  suggest  thai 
a  marked  change  has  token  place- 
Similar  evidence 
severe  cold  of  December 

As  in  January,  1776,  so  in  December,  1784— a  week  of  very  wci 
weather  heralded  the  approach  of  severe  cold.  "  The  first  week  of 
December,''  says  ^^'hite,  "  was  vet)'  wet,  with  the  barometer  very  low. 
On  the  ;ih,  with  ihc  barometer  at  28-5,  came  00  a  vast  snow,  which 
continued  alt  that  day  and  the  next,  and  most  part  of  the  foltowjiy 
night;  so  that  by  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  worfc^  of  men  woe 
quite  overwhelmed  "  (there  is  something  quite  Homeric  in  White'i 
use  of  this, favourite  expression),  "the  lanes  tilled  so  as  to  t>c  imi 
able,  and  the  ground  covered  twelve  or  fifleen  mchej  without 
drifung.  In  the  evening  of  the  9th  the  air  began  10  be  so  ^-c^y 
that  we  thought  it  would  be  curious  to  attend  to  tlie  motion*  of  1 
thermometer  ;  wc  therefore  hung  out  two,  one  made  by  Martin 
""  by  UoUand  "  (probably  Dollond), "  which  soon  began  to  show  m 
t  were  to  expect ;  for  by  ten  o'clock  they  fell  to  twenty-one, , 
sirven,  to  four,  Then  wc  went  to  bed.    On  the  loUi,  tn 
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_,  the  fiuicksilvcr  of  DoIIand's  glass  was  down  to  half  a 
df^rce  below  ^ero,  and  that  of  Martin's,  which  was  absurdly  gra- 
duated only  to  four  degrees  above  wro,  sunk  quite  into  the  brass 
guard  of  the  ball,  so  that,  when  the  weather  became  most  interesting, 
this  was  useless.  On  the  loth,  at  eleven  at  night,  though  the  air  was 
perfectly  stitl,  DoIIand's  glass  went  down  to  one  degree  below  zero  ! 
This  strange  severity  of  the  weather  made  nie  ver^'  desirous  to  know 
what  dqjree  of  cold  there  might  be  in  such  an  exalted  and  near 
situation  as  Newton.  \\'c  had,  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  loth, 
written  to  Mr.  — ~,  and  entreated  him  to  hang  out  hi.s  thermometer, 
made  by  Adams,  and  to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  morning  and 
evening,  expecung  wonderful  phenomena  in  so  elevated  a  region, 
ai  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above  my  house.  But,  behold  !  on 
the  tenth,  at  ideven  at  night,  it  was  down  only  to  seventeen,  and  the 
next  morning  at  iwenly-two,  when  mine  was  at  ten  I  We  were  so  dis- 
turbed at  this  unexpected  reverse  of  comparative  cold  that  we  sent  one 

of  fuy  glasses  up,  thinking  that  of  Mr. must  somehow  be  wrongly 

constmctcd.  But  when  the  instruments  came  to  be  confrnnied  they 
went  exacdy  together,  so  that  for  one  night  at  least  the  cold  at 
Nci'ton  n-as  eighteen  degrees  less  than  at  Selbomc,  and  through  the 
whole  frost  ten  or  twelve  degrees ;  and  indeed,  when  we  came  to 
obsen'e  consequences,  we  could  readily  credit  this,  for  alt  my  Jaiirus- 
tines,  bays,  ilexes,  arbutuses,  cypresses,  and  even  my  Portugal 
laurels— and,  which  occasions  more  regret,  my  fine  sloping  laurel 
hedge — were  scorched  up,  while  at  Newton  the  same  trees  have  not 
lost  a  leaf  .  .  .  ."  One  circumsLincc  noted  by  ^VTiitc,  though  not 
bearing  siJecially  on  the  degree  of  cold  which  prevailed  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  very  interesting.  "I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  "  says  White, 
"  that  during  those  two  Siberian  days  my  parlour  cit  was  so  electric 
that  had  a  person  stroked  her  and  been  properly  insulated,  the  shock 
might  have  been  given  to  a  whole  circle  of  people." 

White's  account  of  this  severe  frost  bears  very  significantly  on  the 
theory  that  our  winter  weather  has  undergone  a  great  change.  It  is 
obvious,  in  the  6Tst  place,  that  the  situation  of  his  thermometers  was 
soch  that  they  were  likely  to  show  a  low  temperature  as  compared 
with  the  indications  in  other  places.  It  is  also  dear  that  the  ihcr- 
ttiometcr  he  used  was  trustworthy.  If  it  were  one  of  Uollond's  it 
would  presumably  be  a  good  one,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  White's 
time  the  trick  of  marking  inferior  instruments  with  the  name 
Dolbrud  had  come  into  vogue.  But  In  any  case  Adams's  scientific 
insuuinenls  were  excellent;  and,  as  the  account  shows,  the  tliermo- 
meter  used  by  White  indicated  the  same  temperatures  as  Adams's. 

,VOU   OCXLIV.      NO.    1780-  f  J 
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Now,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  only  one  degree  below  zero ; 
and  that  this  was  altogether  exceptional  is  shown  not  only  by  whil 
White  says  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  but  also  by  his  reautricing 
a  little  later  that  this  frost  "  may  be  allowed,  from  its  effects,  to  liive 
exceeded  any  since  i739-4<=»"  Even  this  is  not  all.  It  would  cer- 
tainly prove  beyond  dispute  that  our  winters  were  not  milder  than 
those  of  a  century  ago  ;  for  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  that  re- 
corded by  \\Tiite  in  Dc"ceml>er,  1784,  has  been  more  than  once 
experienced  in  the  same  part  of  England  during  the  last  forty  years, 
Bui  it  seems  from  a  statement  in  Miller's  "Gardener's  Dicaonarf," 
that  the  Portugal  laurels  were  untouched  in  the  great  frost  of 
1739-40,  which  would  show  that  the  frost  of  1784  was  more  severe 
and  destructive  than  that  of  1739-40.  If  this  were  really  so,  the  frost 
of  1784  was  the  severest  (though  owing  to  its  short  duration  it  did 
not  produce  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  the  country  at  large)  of 
any  during  the  periods  noted  between  the  years  1709  and  17S8.  On 
the  Continent  the  frost  of  December,  1788,  was  more  severe  m  some 
places,  though  rather  less  severe  at  Paris,  than  that  of  1 709 ;  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  records  which  would  enable  us  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  cold  in  1709,  1784,  and  1788  at  any  givtD 
place  in  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  take  a  wider  survey  and  considH-  some  of 
the  most  severe  winters  experienced  in  Europe  generally. 

The  winter  of  1544  was  remarkably  severe  all  o\-cr  Europe.  In 
Flanders,  according  to  M^zerai,  wine  froze  in  casks,  and  was  sold  in 
blocks  by  the  pound  weight.  The  winter  of  1608  was  aho  very 
severe.  In  the  winter  of  1709  the  thermometer  at  the  Paris  Obser- 
vatory recorded  a  cold  of  nearly  ten  degrees  below  mto. 

P^ng  over  the  winter  of  1776,  of  whose  effects  in  England  wc 
have  learned  enough  to  enable  ua  to  judge  how  severely  h  raoM 
have  been  felt  in  those  continental  countries  where  the  winter  s 
always  more  severe  than  with  us,  wc  come  to  llie  severe  wiafaH_ 
1788-89. 

Wc  have  seen  that  in  England  hard  frost  began  on  Nc 
and  continued  till  Jonuar)'  13.  In  France  (or  rather  at  Paris) 
frost  began  three  days  later,  but  the  thaw  began  on  the  same  day, 
January  13.  There  was  no  intermission  except  on  Chiutmaa  Diy, 
when  it  did  not  freeze.  In  the  great  canal  at  VcrMilles  tbe  ice  was 
two  feet  thick.  "  The  water  also  froze,"  says  Flimmarioo, 
several  very  deep  wells,  and  wine  became  congealed  in  ceQata. 
Seine  began  to  freeze  as  early  as  November  a6,  and  for  scrctal  1 
its  coane  n:as  impeded,  the  btcakinf;  ap  of  the  iee  not  taking  plac^ 
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imtil  January  30  (1789).  The  lowest  tcnipeniturc  obsen-ed  at  Paris 
was  seven  degrees  below  zero,  on  December  31.  The  frost  was 
equally  severe  in  other  parts  of  France  and  throughout  Europe.  The 
Rhone  was  quite  frOKcn  over  at  Lyons,  the  Caronne  at  Toulouse, 
and  at  Mancillvs  the  sides  of  the  docks  were  covered  with  ice. 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  the  sea  was  frozeu  to  a  distance  of 
Bcveral  leagues.  The  ice  upon  the  Rhine  was  so  thick  that  loaded 
wagons  were  able  to  cross  it.  The  Elbe  was  covered  with  ice,  and 
also  bore  up  heavy  carts.  The  harbour  at  Ostend  was  froren  so 
hard  that  people  could  cross  it  on  horseback  ;  the  sea  was  congealed 
to  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  the  exterior  fortitications,  and  no 
Tcsscl  could  approach  the  harbour." 

It  was  during  the  frost  of  1 7S8-89  that  a  fair  wa.s  held  on  the 
Thames.  The  river  was  frozen  as  low  as  Gravcsend  ;  but  it  was 
only  in  London  that  Ixioths  were  set  up.  The  Thames  fair  lasted 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the  first  twelve  days  of  January. 

At  Stiasburg,  on  December  31,  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero  was  shown.  At  Berlin  on  the  30th,  and  Si.  Petersburg  on 
the  1 2th,  temperatures  of  twenty  and  twenty-three  degrees  below  zero 
respectively  were  noted.  But  in  Poland  and  parts  of  Germany  an 
c\'Cn  greater  degree  of  cold  was  recorded.  For  instance,  at  Warsaw, 
264  degrees  below  zero;  and  at  Bremen  thirty- two  degrees.  At  Basle, 
on  December  18,  the  thermometer  indicated  neatly  thirty-six  degrees 
below  zero.  In  the  district  around  Toulouse  bread  was  frozen  so 
hard  that  it  tould  not  be  cut  till  it  had  been  laid  before  the  (ire. 
any  travellers  perished  in  the  snow.  At  Lcmbiiig,  in  Galicia, 
thirty-seven  persons  were  found  dead  in  three  days  towards  the  end 
of  December.  The  ice  froze  so  thick  in  ponds  that  in  most  of  ihcm 
all  the  fish  were  killed. 

Thewinterof  i794'-95  was  remarkable  in  this  country  as  giving 
the  lowest  average  temperature  for  a  month  ever  recorded  in 
England.  The  mean  temperature  for  January,  1795,  was  only  26'5 
dcg;recs  ;  or  more  than  three  degrees  lower  than  that  of  list 
Jantiar>'.  J-inuary  25,  1795,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  coldest  day  ever  known.  The  thermometer  in  London  stood  at 
eight  degrees  below  tcro  during  part  of  that  bitter  day ;  and  in  Paris, 
wfaere  also  there  were  six  consecutive  weeks  of  frost,  at  104  degrees 
below  zero.  The  Thames  was  frozen  over  at  Whitehall  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  The  Manie,  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Seine 
were  50  frozen  over  that  army  corps  and  heavy  carriages  crossed  over 
them.  Perhaps  the  siiangest  of  all  the  recorded  results  of  cold 
,waiher  occurred  during  the  same  month.    The  French  GcnexaX 
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Pichegm,  wbo  was  then  operating  in  the  North  of  Holland,  scotj 

detachments  of  cavnlry  and  infAntry  about  January  20,  with 

to  the  former  to  cross  the  Texel  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  vesiels,] 

which  were  "  imprisoned  by  the  ice."    "  The   French 

crossed  the  plains  of  ice  at  full  gallop,"  we  are  told,  "  apptxMched  the' 

vessels,  called  on  them  to  surrender,  oiptured   them  without  a 

struggle,  and  took  the  crews  prisoners:"  probably  the  only 

in  history  when  effective  use  could  have  been  made  of  a  corps 

horse-marines. 

The  winter  of  i79S-9i>wa5  very  cold,  but  not  so  exceptiooalM 
cold  in  England  as  on  tlie  Continent     The  Seine  was 
frozen  over  from  the  a9th  of  December  to  the  19th  of  Jaonuy,  froa 
the  Pout  de  la  Toumelle  to  the  Pont  Koyal.     Farther  east  the  coldj 
was  much   greater.      The   Meusc  was  Irozen   over  so   thickly  that' 
carriages  could  cross  it,  and  at  the  Hagiie  and  at  Rotterdam  iain 
were  held  on  the  river.      A  regiment  of  dragoons  starting  from 
Mayence,  crossed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice. 

The  winter  of  1812-13  ^^^  exceedingly  cold  in   NovembcTtJ 
December,  and  January.    It  was  this  unusually  early  and  bitter  vinter' 
which  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  army  in  Russia,  and 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  his  power.    (For  no  one  who  considers  hii^ 
achievements  during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  [814  can  doubt  tha^j 
had  the  army  with  which  he  invaded  Russia  been  at  his  commani^j 
he  would  have  foilcfl  all  the  efforts  of  combined  Europe 
him.)    The  cold  became  very  intense  in  Russia  after  the  7lh 
November.     On  the  17th  the  thermometer  fell  to  15  d^^ees  below 
zero,  accordii^  to  Larrey,  who  carried  a  thermnmctcr  suspended, 
from  his  button  hole.     The  retreat  from  Moscow  began  on  the  iSth,f 
Napoleon  leaving  the  still  burning  city  on  the  t9th,  and  the  evacua 
tion  bcmg  complete  on  the  23rd.     Everything  seemed  to  conspii 
against  Napoleon  and  his  army.     During  the  inarch  to  Sc 
snow  fel!  almost  incessantly,      liven  the  only  intermission  of  the 
cold  during  the  rcticat  caused  additiotial  disaster.     On  the  rSth  oij 
November,  Russian  troops  had  crossed  the  frosen  Dwina  with 
artillery.     A  tliaw  began  on  tlic  24th,  but  continued  only  for  a  she 
time  ;  "so  that  from  the  26th  to  the  29th  the  Bercstna 
numerous  blocks  of  ice,  but  yet  was  not  so  frozen  over  a*  to  aSocd . 
passage  to  the  French  troops."     It  was  to  this  circuastaDce  iKat  ihc 
lerribly  disastrous  nature  of  the  passage  of  the  Berenna  muv  miinly 
he  attributed. 

The  winter  of   i8t3-i4  was  colder  in   England  liun   on 
Continent— J  mean,  the  winter  Here  was  colder  for  Eofb&d  than  t\ 
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winter  in  any  region  of  continental  Europe  was  for  that  region.  The 
frost  lasted  from  December  26  to  March  7 1 ,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  January  was  only  36'8  degrees.  The  Thames  was  frozen 
over  very  thickly,  and  a  fair  was  held  on  the  frozen  river. 

The  winter  of  1819-30  was  bitter  throughout  Europe.  Mr. 
TTiomas  Plant,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  Times  of  Februar>'  4, 
says  that  this  winter  was  one  long  spell  of  intense  frost  from 
November  to  March,  and  was  almost  as  severe  as  that  of  1813-14. 
In  Paris  there  were  forty-seven  days  of  frost,  nineteen  of  which  were 
consecutive,  from  December  30,  1818,  to  January  17.  "  In  France," 
says  llammaHon,  "  the  intensity  of  the  cold  was  heralded  by  the 
passage  along  the  coast  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  of  a  great  number  Of 
birds  coming  from  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  by  wild  sn-ans 
and  ducks  of  variegated  plumage.  Several  travellers  perished  of 
cold  ;  amongst  others  a  farmer  near  Arras,  a  gamekeeper  near 
Nogent  (Haute  Mame),  a  man  and  woman  in  the  Cote  d'Or,  two 
travellers  at  Breuil,  on  the  Meuse,  a  woman  and  a  child  on  the  road 
from  Etain  to  Verdun,  six  persons  near  Ch.iteau  Salins  (Mcurthe), 
and  two  little  Savoyards  on  the  road  from  Clermont  to  Chalons-sur- 
SaAn&  In  ihc  experiments  made  at  the  Metz  School  of  Artillery,  on 
the  loth  of  January,  to  ascertain  how  iron  resisted  low  temperatures, 
several  soldiers  had  their  hands  or  their  ears  frozen."  During  this 
winter  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  the  Rhdne,  the  Rliine,  the  Danube, 
the  Garonne,  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and  the  Sound,  were  so  far 
frozen  that  it  was  possible  to  walk  across  tliem  on  the  ice. 

The  winter  of  1829-30  was  remarkable  as  the  longest  winter  of 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  The  cold  was  not  exceptionally 
intense,  but  the  long  continuance  of  bitter  weather  occasioned  more 
mischief  in  the  long  run  than  has  attended  short  spells  of  severer 
cold.  The  river  Seine  was  frozen  at  Paris  first  for  ig  days,  from 
December  sSth  to  Janiiary  26th,  and  then  for  5  daj-s  from  February 
jth  to  February  roth.  The  river  had  not  been  so  many  days  frost- 
bound  in  any  winter  since  1763.  Even  at  Havre  the  Seine  was 
frozen  over ;  and  at  Kouen  a  fair  was  held  upon  the  river  on 
January  i8th.  On  January  25,  after  a  thaw  of  six  days,  the  ice  from 
Corbcil  and  Mclun  blocked  up  the  bridge  at  Choisy,  forming  a  wall 
1 6^  feet  high. 

The  winter  of  1S37-38  was  remarkable  for  the  long  frost  of 
January  and  February,  1838.  It  lasted  eight  weeks.  Mr.  Plant 
mentions  that  "  the  lowest  point  of  the  thermometer  during  this  long 
and  severe  frost  occurred  on  January  ao,  when  the  readings  were  from 
5  degrees  below  zero,  in  this  district"  (Moscley,  near  EirmiTi^'canC^ 
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"  to  8  and  lo  degrees  below  zero  in  more  exposed  aspects."    "  Oq 
the  13th  of  Janunty,  the  old  Royal  Exchjinge,  London,  was  destToye4J 
by  fire ;  and  the  frost  was  so  great  that,  when  the  6re  brigade 
ceased  playing  on  one  portion  of  the  bunting  pile,  the  water  in  ^] 
short  time  becune  icicles  of  such  lar^jc  dimensions,  that  the  effe 
Itas  been  described  as  grand  in  the  cxlremc." 

The  winter  of  1S37-3S  is  not  usually  included  as  one  sjdoe 
the  exceptionally  cold  winters  on  the  Continent,  and  the  winter 
1840-41,  though  certainly  cold  in  the  British  Isles,  is  not  included] 
by  Mr.  Plant  in  his  list  of  the  coldest  winters  since  1795.     But 
winter  was  exceedingly  cold  on  the  Continent    At  Paris  there  w« 
fifty-nine  days'  frost,  iwcnty-scvcn  of  thcro  consecutive — vix. 
December  5th,  when  the  cold  began,  to  January  ist.     The 
mission    which  began   on  January  1,  lasted  only  till  January 
when  there  was  another  week  of  frost.    There  was  frost  again  frcmi] 
January  30  to  February  10.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  stoi 
connected  with  the  cold  of  this  winter,  Is  thus  told  by  Fbmmarion  :- 
"On  the  15th  of  December,  the  ashes  of  Napoleon,  brought  bock  I 
St  Helena,  entered  Paris  by  the  Arc  dc  Triomphc    The 
meter  in  places  exposed  to  nocturnal  radiation,  bad  that  day 
6  "8  d^;recs  above  kio.     An  immense  crowd,  the  National  Guard  > 
Palis  and  its  suburbs,  and  numerous  regimenu  lined  the  Ct 
Elys^es,  from  the  early  morning  until  two  in  the  aAemoon.     Eve 
one  sufTcred  severely  from  the  cold.    Soldiers  and  workmen, 
10  obtain  warmth  by  drinking  tnandy  "  (the  most  chilling  pr 
they  could  have  thought  of),  "  were  seized  by  the  cold,  and  (hopf 
down  dead  of  congestion.    Several  persons  perished,  victims  of  i 
curtosit)-;  having  climbed  up  into  the  trees  to  see  the 
their  esctrcmiiics,  benumbed  by  the  cold,  biled  to  support.  Ibcni, 
they  were  killed  by  the  fall" 

The  winter  of  1 844-45  "f^^  remarkable  for  the  loi^  duration  of 
cold  weather.    The  whole  of  December  was  very  cold,  January : 
so  severe,  but  still  cold,  February  singularly  cold,  and  ilic  frost 
severe  in  March  that  on  Good  Friday  (March  21st)  the  boots,  whic 
had  been  frost-bound  for  wcctu  ia  the  canals,  were  still  lockol' 
tighUy  in  ice. 

^(r.  Plant  omits  to  notice  in  the  letter  above^mcntiotked 
long  winter  of  1853-54,  which  was  indeed  less  severe  (rcUlirclj 
as  well  as  absolutely)  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.    Still, 
is  hardly  right  in  saying,  that  aflcr  1845  there  was  00  winter  of 
and  Intense  character  until  January  and   February  1855.    On 
Continent  the  winter  of  1853-54  was  not  only  protraaed  but 
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espedally  towards  the  end  of  December.  Severs]  rivers  were  frozen 
over.  The  cold  lasted  finom  March  till  November,  with  scarcely  any 
mtermissioD. 

The  winter  of  1854-55  was  still  more  severe  than  its  predecessor. 
The  frosts  commenced  in  the  t:;iit  of  France  in  October  and  lasted 
till  the  aSth  of  April,  The  mean  temperatures  for  January  and  Feb- 
niaiy,  in  England,  were  31  degrees  and  29  degrees  respectively. 
This  year  will  be  remembered  as  that  during  which  our  army  suffered 
so  terribly  from  cold  in  the  Crimea.  But  our  brave  fellows  would 
have  resisted  Gcncruls  January  and  February  (in  whom  the  Czar 
Nicholas  expressed  bucli  slrorij^  reliance),  as  well  as  the  Russians 
themselves  did,  or  maybe  a  triRc  better  (if  we  can  judge  from  the 
way  in  which  Englishmen  have  borne  Arctic  winters),  had  it  not 
been  ibr  the  gross  negligence  of  the  Red  Tapists. 

The  winter  of  1857-58  was  rather  severer  than  the  average,  but 
not  much.  The  Danube  and  Russian  ports  in  the  Block  iiea  were 
frozen  over  in  January,  1&58.  ' 

The  frost  of  December,  i860,  and  Janufirj-,  1861,  was  renuurkable. 
The  coldest  recorded  mean  temperature  for  a  month  in  time  (not 
the  coldest  month),  was  that  for  the  thirty  days  ending  January  16, 
1861, — namely,  26  degrees.  Mr.  Plant  remarks  that  "  the  intense 
cold  on  Christmas-eve,  i860,  finds  no  equal  in  his  records,  since 
January  zo,  183S.  The  thermometer  registered  34  degrees  of  frost, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rea,  five  to  seven  degrees  below  zera 
Sttangcly  enough,  Flammarion  makes  no  mention  of  this  bitter  winter 
in  his  list  of  exccplionaily  cold  winters. 

The  winter  of  r864-65  lasted  from  December  to  the  end  of  March, 
all  which  four  months,  Mr.  Plant  notes,  were  of  the  true  winter  type. 
The  Seine  was  frozen  over  at  Paris,  and  people  crossed  the  ice  near 
tbe  Pont  des  Arts. 

The  winter  of  1 870-7 1  will  always  be  remembered  as  that  during 
which  the  siege  of  Paris  was  carried  on,  and  the  last  scenes  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  took  place.  As  Flammarion  justly  remarks,  this 
winter  will  be  classed  among  severe  winters,  because  of  the  extreme 
cold  in  December  and  January  (notwiilistanding  tlic  mild  weather  of 
Fcbniar>-),  and  also  because  of  the  fatal  inlluence  which  the  cold 
exercised  upon  the  public  health  at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many. "  The  great  equatorial  current,"  he  proceeds  (meaning,  no 
doubt,  the  winds  which  blow  over  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf 
Stream),  "  wliich  generally  extends  to  Norway,  slopped  tliis  year  at 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  prevailing  wind  being  from  the  nortli.  On 
the  5th  of  December  there  was  a  temperature  of  5  degrees,  and  on 
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the  Sth.  at  Montpellicr,  the  tbennoraeter  stood  at  17-6  d^ees.  A 
second  period  of  cold  set  in  on  the  zsnd  of  December,  b&ting  ttMil 
the  gth  of  January.  In  Paris  the  Seine  was  blocked  with  ice,  and 
seemed  likely  to  become  frozen  over.  On  the  a4ih  there  were  si* 
degrees  of  frost,  and  at  MonLpeltier,  on  the  31st,  aSS  degrees.  It  b 
well  known  that  many  of  the  outposts  around  Paris,  andse^etalof  the 
wounded  who  had  been  lying  for  fifteen  hours  u|x>n  the  &dd.  vcrc 
found  frozen  to  death.  From  the  9th  to  the  15th  of  January-  a  third 
period  of  cold  set  in,  the  thermometer  marking  ij-6  degi««"{u' 
degrees  of  frost)  "at  Paris,  and  8'6  degrees  at  MonipcUiet. 
most  curious  fact  was  that  tlie  cold  was  greater  in  the  south  than 
the  north  of  France.  At  Brussels  the  lowest  temperatures  were  u'l 
degrees  in  December  and  8'3  degrees  in  January.  'Iliere  were  fortj^rfC 
days'  frost  at  Monlpellicr,  forty-two  at  Paris,  and  forty-seven  at 
scls  during  these  two  months.  Finally,  the  winter  average  (necembert 
Januar>-,  and  Fcbruar>-)  was  35-2  degrees  in  Paris,  whereas  ibe 
average  is  37*9  degrees."  In  the  nortli  of  Europe  this  wu  also  s 
very  hard  winter,  though  the  cold  set  in  at  a  diflhrent  time  than  ihar 
noted  for  France.  There  were  40  degrees  of  frost  at  Ctqienhagec^V^ 
on  February  1 2 — 'that  is,  the  temperature  was  5  degrees  below 
By  the  documents  which  M.  Renon  furnished  Flaromarion  u-ith  fw 
France,  "  I  discover,"  says  the  latter,  "  a  minimum  of  9-4  degiet-^-^ 
bdow  tt-to  at  P^rigueiix,  and  of  13  degrees  below  rero  at  Moulim 
1  find  by  the  documents  supplied  me  by  Mr.  Gtaishcr,"  he  p 
"that  he  also  considers  the  winter  of  1870-71  as  appertaining  to  th. 
class  of  winters  memorable  for  their  severity." 

Lastly,  in  the  winter  which  as  I  write  (February  10)  seems  to  b^^ 
nearly  over,  we  have  had  for  December  a  mean  temperature  of  onl^f^ 
31  degrees  in  tlie  midlands — the  coldest  December  known  therr^ 
followed  by  a  January  so  cold  that  the  mean  tcinpcratiiri.-  for  the 
midlands  was  only  39*8  degrees.     Mr.  G.  J.  Syraons,  the  wcll-Vnown 
tneteorologbt,  says  of  the  iiast  winter,  tliat  January  was  the  coldetf 
for  at  least  twenty-one,  and  he  believes  for  forty-one  years,  "foUowiDgi 
December  which  was  also,  with  one  exception,  the  coldest  for  twvntj- 
une  years."    He  gives  an  abstract  of  the  temperatures  (txttb  maxirnitu 
and  minimum)  for  November,  December,  and  January  durii^  the  las 
twenty-one  years,  from  which  it  appears ; — 

I.  That  the  average  maximum  temperature  of  November  wai  lite 
lowest  during  the  period  with  two  cxcepiioos.  tliai  of  December  the 
lowest  with  one  exception,  and  that  of  January  the  lowest  of  the 
f  whole  period. 

2     'I'hnl  till"  n\rr.lfr  m'mirniitn  nf  VoiiMiili^r  n-3«  tl»r-  Iniv^ft  iJUDnC 
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the  period  with  four  exceptions,  that  of  December  the  lowest  whh 
one  exception,  and  that  of  Januar}'  the  lowest. 

3.  That  the  mean  tcinpcranire  of  the  three  months  was  not  only 
five  degrees  below  the  average,  but  also  lower  tJian  in  any  previous 
year  out  of  the  twenty-one. 

On  the  whole,  the  winter  of  1878-79  must  be  regarded  as  ihe 
coldest  we  have  had  during  at  least  the  last  score  of  years,  and  prob. 
nbly  during  twice  that  time.  Ii  «as  not  characterised  by  excep- 
tionally severe  short  jwriods  of  iniensc  cold,  like  those  which  occurred 
during  the  winters  of  1854-55,  1855-56,  and  1860-61 ;  but  it  has 
been  surpassed  by  few  winters  during  the  last  two  centuries  for  con- 
Kant  low  temperature  and  long- continued  moderate  frost.  During 
the  last  ninctyyears  there  have  been  only  four  winters  matching  that 
of  1878-79  in  these  respects. 

K  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written  the  weather  record  for 
February  1879  has  been  completed.  Like  the  three  preceding 
months,  February  showed  a  mean  temperature  below  the  arcroge, 
though  the  deficit  wa.s  not  quite  so  great  as  in  those  months.  The 
foUowing  tabic,  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Plant,  shows  the  mean  temperature 
■t  Moscley  for  four  winter  months  of  1878-79,  and  the  average 
temperature  for  those  months  at  Moseley  during  the  last  twenty 
^eais: — 


1S7879. 

(November  ....  37"0 
Dccembcf  .  .31*0 
Junury  .....  39-8 
Prtmury 3J  ■$ 


Hem  of  the  four  months  . 


33'4 


Average  of  30  yean. 

Dtf. 

November        .        .        .        .  4i'S 

December         ....  39« 

JaiMiM-)^ 3S'S 

Febm»ry 39'*> 

Avcf&gc  af   Tour  months  in  20 

yeara'  observalions          .         .  3^'^ 
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RECENT  AFFAIRS  IN  PONDOLAk 


IN  the  gradually  decreasing  tract  of  oative  tenitocy  wtuch  imch 
venes  between  the  Cipe  Colony  and  Natal,  a  river  drixnidks 
into  the  ocean  whicli  lus  long  excited  the  cupidity  of  Bntiik 
colonists  in  Southern  Africa.  The  coast  along  this  portion  of  the 
continent,  altltough  abounding  in  varied  and  beautiful  sceacry,  por 
sesses  bul  few  liarbours  of  .uiy  importance  by  which  exlonal  cea> 
munidtion  and  trade  can  be  carried  on  with  the  native  tribes.  Some 
compensation  for  tKis  deficiency  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  riven 
by  which  this  fertile  iand  is  watered  \  and  of  these  some  will  affonl 
entrance  to  vessels  of  moderate  size.  One  of  the  chief  of  thete  it 
the  Umatimvooboo,  or  St.  John  River,  which  has  a  u-idlh,  not  Carfroo 
its  mouth,  of  350  }*ards.  After  a  course  of  nearly  loo  miles  throQ^ 
an  undulating  and  well  wooded  country,  its  wuters  attain  coosidgitfc 
volume,  and  the  depth  for^some  miles  inland  appears  to  avenge  30  fea 
It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  shelter  afforded  to  vessels  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Umzimvooboo  on  which  our  countrymen  have  Kt 
longing  eyes.  The  surrounding  country,  which  is  inhabited  by  ibc 
Pondos,  is  enclosed  by  British  territory  on  all  sides  but  that  on  whid 
it  is  washed  by  the  sea  ;  and  it  has  long  been  evident  that  it  moM 
eventually  pass  under  Rriush  domination.  Possessed  with  its  *'  civilis- 
ing mission,"  tlic  aggressive  tendency  of  the  English  people  is  nuai- 
.fested  in  the  consUnt  accession  of  fresh  lerrilory  in  South  Afixi 
^And  tile  cxtensioi)  of  our  rule  over  one  after  another  of  the  mdie 
tribes.  Unfortunately  these  annexations  ore  not,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  accomplished  with  due  justice  to  the  natives  concenied  in 
them,  and  less  regard  is  paid  to  their  rights  than  to  the  rvi^utmnaus 
of  the  settlers.  One  instance  of  this  unjust  conduct  towards  ibe 
natives  in  depriving  them  of  their  land  is  fumislicd  by  the  rccoit 
war  with  the  Oalckas,  and  the  annexation  of  their  territory  aftcrthcit 
virtual  extermin.iiion;  and  the  train  of  afiairs  which  culmiiutcd  iolte 
acquisition  of  Pondoland  is  the  subject  of  Uiis  article. 

or  the  ethnological  relations  of  the  Pondo  racc^  by  which  tlic 
rice  on  eadi  side  of  the  Utoumvooboo  is  peopled,  tfaoe  is  cen- 
iderable  divcigcoce  of  opinioD.    Dr.  Livingstone  and  other  writas 
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::Ui6S  the  Pondos,  Fondas,  Ainapondos  or  Amapandas  (as  the  name 
s  variously  spelled),  among  the  various  subdivistous  of  the  great 
Caffir  race.  Mr.  Anthony  Troliope,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
■eceni  work  on  "South  Africa,"  asserts  most  distinaly  that  ihey  are 
lot  Kaffirs.  This  cJifference  is  probably  due  to  the  more  or  less 
estiiclcd  use  of  the  name  "  Kaffir."  The  Pondos  are  generally 
xmsidered  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  Kaffirs  In  the  Natal  district  and 
a  British  Kaffiraria.  "They  arc,"  says  Bishop  Grey,'  "more  heavy, 
lull,  and  stupid-  Their  forms  arc  not  so  well  moulded,  and  they 
.ppcared  to  me  smaller  than  their  neighbours :  they  are  also  more 
Lirty.  I  am  told  that  the  Amapondas  are  looked  down  ujton  by  the 
Jther  tribes,  and  that  the  others  would  object  to  marry  into  their 
:ribe.  They  diink  and  smoke  incessantly.  I  passed  to-day  a  parly 
moluDg  dagga  and  drinking  their  beer,  and  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Fynn 
hat  they  would  sit  up  most  of  the  night  at  it.  Faku  himself  sets  a 
od  example  in  this  respeci.  ....  The  punishment  for  murder  is 
lot  heavy.  If  the  murderer  sends  an  ox  to  the  chief,  the  affair  is 
»Dsidered  as  settled."  Dr.  Callaway,  the  present  Bishop  of  St. 
[coin's,  says  that  the  Pondos  appear  to  be  far  behind  other  tribes — 
nd^ed,  not  to  have  waked  yet  from  savage  life  ;  to  be  perfectly 
larisfied  with  their  present  condition,  and  to  have  no  wish  or  inclina- 
ion  for  progress.  They  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  arc  beginning 
o  introduce  sheep.  Of  manufactures  they  have  none;  tlie  only 
uticle  of  export  now  is  hides.  They  do  not  raise  any  cro|js  for  sale, 
lut,  if  they  once  could  be  roused  tu  cultivate  the  land  by  the  plough, 
liey  might  soon  be  able  to  export  quantities  of  grain  by  the  St  John 
River,  the  natural  port  of  Kaffirland  {Times,  1877,  Dec.  17,  p.  4). 
rheir  population  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  200,000. 

So  long  ago  as  1S50,  Mr.  W.  Fynn,  the  British  Resident  in  Pon- 
joland,  had  advocated  the  occupation  of  the  countrj',  and  exprcs&ed 
:us  Qi»nion  that  it  would  meet  with  the  ap])robation  of  the  para- 
mount chief,  Faku.  This  chief,  indeed,  maintained  friendly  relations 
irilh  the  British  Government,  aiid  in  1 844  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Sir  P.  Maitland,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Tliis  treaty  secured  to  the  Pondos  tlic  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  in  return  for  which  Faku  agreed  to  afford 
no  shelter  to  the  enemies  of  die  JJrilish  Government,  and  to  sur- 
icndei  to  justice  all  criminals  accused  of  offences  in  British  territory 
"rto  might  seek  refuge  in  Pondoland-  This  treaty  was  faithfiilly 
Bbt  by  Falcu.     On  his  death  the  rule  of  the  tribe  was  divided 

^  JoMTulofthe  Hishop's  Visitation  Tour  through  the  Cape  Colony  In  1850 
C^P.C.K.  1853),  pp.  9S-99. 
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between  two  of  his  sons.  During  his  own  liredme  he  had  esublished 
his  Tavouritc  son,  I^anus,  in  the  independent  control  of  that  ponioe 
of  Pondoland  west  of  the  Umzjmvooboo.  This  Damns  wu  for- 
bidden by  the  native  laws  to  succeed  as  chief  paiunotint  of  the 
tribe,  his  mother  not  being  the  queen,  though  a  Fecogniied  wife  of 
Faku.  In  East  Pondoland,  Umquikela,  tlie  son  of  the  chiefs  grtsi 
wife,  a  much  >'oungcr  son  than  Dantas,  succeeded  Faku  as  chief 
paramount  over  the  greater  portion  (about   160,000)  of  the  Pondos. 

About  three  years  ago  Damas  died,  teaming  a  son,  Umquiliso  or 
Nquitiso,  who  was  older  than  his  uncle  Umquikeb.  UniquiUso  ms- 
tinued  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  the  colonial  goveraimt, 
whilst  his  uncle  seeius,  on  tlic  other  hand,  to  bare  been  actuated  br 
a  feeling  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  fear. 

The  projjosal  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Fynn  was  for  11117 
years  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance,  until,  (wo  or  Oiree  )-ean  iffV 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Umquikela  pennitacc 
for  the  establishment  of  a  customs  officer  at  the  mouth  of  tttf 
Vmzimvooboo.  Bui  the  Pondo  chief  had  no  desire  for  inyinttr 
ference  in  the  trade  which  was  being  i-arried  on  wilii  tlie  oatetmrl<)< 
and  he  very  naturally  declined  to  accede  to  the  request,  plea^ 
that  his  tribe  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  it  This  answer  dtd  tKK 
satisfy  Sir  Bartlc  Frere,  who  succeeded  Sir  H.  Baikly  as  Goronorrf 
the  Cape,  and  the  new  governor  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mindtu 
extend  British  sovereignty  over  the  tong-covetcd  grmmd,  with  f> 
without  the  consent  of  the  chiefs.  The  Pondo  chief  was  the  tbOK 
unwilling  to  allow  the  F.ng){5h  to  get  a  footing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Umzimvooboo  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  that  esiuai>'  to  d* 
great  stronghold  of  the  Pondos,  the  Igoso  Forest. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  imdri&ai 
native  tribes,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Umquikela  found  htnii^ 
embroiled  in  disputes  with   the   British  authorities.     First  he  <» 
accused,  though  with  questionable  justice,  of  having  harboured  tht 
fugitive  Galekas,  who  were  Ileeing  for  ilieir  lives  before  the  coImU 
troops  in  the  recent  "  war"  in  the  Transkei.'     Then,  with  tlw* 
equal  want  of  foundation,  he  yrzs  charged  with   having  rendtfid 
active  assistance  to  the  natives  of  Griqualond  £a.st,  during  the  ds- 
turbances  there  tn  the  spring  of  last  year.     Much  miireprcscnttdaa 
and  exaggeration  have  charactenscit  this  affiur,  and  ft  i«  diflkah  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  real  &cts.    The  accounts  which  have  been 
sent  home  are  cvidcnUy  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  our  offidab  aad 
a^insl  the  natives,  anduf  one  letter  in  the  TSmt$  (Aug.  2z,  iSyS)* 
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the  Natal  Witness  (Oct.  8,  1878)  goes  the  length  of  saying  that 
nearly  every  (act  in  it  is  misrepresented.  The  letter  referred  to  is 
one  from  a  correspondent  of  llib  leading  journa]  with  Colonel  Wood's 
column,  and  the  information  in  it  doubtless  came  from  a  quarter 
where  no  favour  was  likely  to  be  shown  towards  the  natives. 
Umquiltcla's  connection  with  the  rising  w.is  very  slight,  and  he 
seems  to  hare  been  actuated  by  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
Colonial  Go^'crnmcni. 

What  really  happened  seems  to  have  been  this  :  A  Griqua,  named 
Adam  Muis,  had  been  summoiacd  to  appear  before  Captain  Bl)th, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Griqualand  Ea^t,  to  answer  to  his  own  recog- 
nizances. Adam  Muis,  however,  complained  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  treated,  and,  instead  of  putting  in  an  appearance,  he  pre- 
ferred to  quit  Criqualand,  and  sought  a  refuge  with  the  Pondos. 
Doubtlc&s  aware  of  the  danger  of  giving  offence  to  the  Government, 
if  indeed  his  actions  were  not  dictated  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1S44,  Umquikela  gave  him  no  shelter,  but  used  his  utmost  etTorls  to 
get  rid  of  him.  At  the  request  (or  demand)  of  Captain  Blyth,  he 
■nl  Adam  Muis  back  to  Kokstad  with  an  escort  of  94  Pondos.  The 
?oi»do5  arrived  in  Griqualaml  iKforc  the  hostilities  with  the  natives 
icre  had  actually  commenced,  and  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
isturbances  or  of  the  plundering  that  had  been  going  on  there. 
Dn  after  reaching  tlic  Griqua  camp  they  were  informed  that  fighting 
likely  to  take  pLice,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  Captain  Blj-th's 
:cs  approach  with  the  object  of  attacking  the  (Jrlquas,  they  at  oucc 
lid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered  themselves  pri8oncrs(April  14), 
eir  guns  were  placed  in  the  Government  magazine  al  Kokstad, 
It  were  destroyed  the  following  evening  by  (he  accidental  explosion 
the  magazine.  Such  is  mainly  the  account  given  by  the  Natai 
\H^itii€st  (Oct.  I,  1878). 

Umquikcla  at  once    sent  to  demand  the  restoration  of   the 

jners  and  their  guns.     On  the  other  hand,  his  complicity  in  the 

riqua  outbreak  was  assumed  by  Captain  Blyth,  and  he  was  siim- 

jncd  to  appear  at  KoksUd  to  "  give  an  account  of  his  beha\-iour," 

if  he  were  a  recalcitrant  dependent  of  the  Hritish  Gox'emmcnt. 

tead  of  going  himself,  he  sent  a  dejiutation  to  Kokstad.  consisting 

the  Rev.  J.  Oxlcy  Oxiand.  a  Church  of  England  missionary,  and 

Rev.  H.  Roclt,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  with  two  traders,  and 

ame  of  his  subordinate  native  chiefs.     On  appearing  before  Captain 

Qyth  (May  a;),  the  emi&saries  of  Umquikela  met  with  a  not  very 

adly  fcccplion,  and  found  themselves  virtually  put  upon  their 

Under  threat  and  pressure,  certain  admissions  were  extorted 
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from  them,  and  they  were  induced  to  sign  a  ducumeni  to  the  e5«cs 
tliai  the  treaty  with  the  GovemmeDt  had  been  brt^en.    Captain 
Blyth  also  preferred  demands  on  behalf  of  the  Government  foi  the 
Lcession  of  the  mouth  of  the  UinKimvooboo  and  free  use  there  of  My 
land  required  to  he  purchased,  that  any  customs  duties  the  Pondoi 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  rccci\Tng  should  be  paid  to  the  CovcmtncDt, 
that  a  resident  Britisli  magistrate  should  be  placed  In  the  rooufy, 
and  tliat  the  rights  of  road  through  the  country  should  be  girco  ts 
the  Government.     Umquikcia  was  also  ie<]uircd  to  give  a  pledge 
^.that  those  of  his  chiefs  who  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  ^ 
I  Government  should  not  be  interfered  with.     Efforts  wck  nud^  wdi 
'some  amount  of  success,  to  alienate  scvenl  of  the  subordinate  Powto 
chiefs,  and  to  persuade  them  to  throw  oS*  their  allegiance  lo  tbdr 
chief,  and  come  under  t}ie  Cajjc  Government.     And  these  unw- 
■nnted  and  unreasonable  demands  were  made  in  retnUmtion  fern 
alleged,  though  by  no  means  proved,  infraction  of  the  treaty  betw 
Uraquikcla's  father  and  the  British  Govcmmi^nl.     The  dqwi 
naturally  declined  to  enter  into  such  engagcmcnL<;  as  were  vktA  ^ 
stating  that  it  was  not  authorised  to  enter  into  any  ncgr.-    ■  *H 

a  view  to  cession  of  territory.    A  message  was  sent  to  l  ;^-,,^cli 
requiring  a  reply  to  the  demands  to  be  in  Kokstad  in  t  s  days. 

Umquikcla,  however,  did  not  manifest  any  desire    to 

'accede  to  the  demands  made  of  him,  and  the  Govcnimcnt 

to  intimidate  him  and  bring  him  to  terms  by  a  dispby  of  fdfix. 

Colonel  Wood  was  despatched  to  Pondoland  nt  the  head  of  an  aiiifld 

force,  and  an  "ultimatum"  was  sent  to  Umquikela,  calfing  fijt  SB 

limmediate  reply,  and  warning  the  rhiuf  of  the  consequence  af  « 

'  refusal    This  missive  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  D.  Stracban,  tnagisttate 

of  the  Umzimkulu  district     Mr.  Strachan  left  Kokstad,  July  \i, 

with  an  escort  of  the  Frontier  Armed  Police,  and  rnct  «-ilh  a  ray 

friendly  reception  by  the  Pondo  chief.    The  latter  positively  refused 

to  comply  with  the  demands  made  by  the  Government,  hut  offcral 

lo  give  i,ooo  head  of  cattle  as  reparation  for  hts  dr!  \.     Re 

withdrew  his  objection  to  the  Government  placing  - ;',t  mt^ 

tratc  io  his  territory,  but  would  not  bcnr  of  a  cession  of  the  numh 
of  the  river.  Some  d.iys  after,  a  letter  was  reoct^-ed  from  Mn. 
Jenkins,  defending  the  I'ondos  Irom  the  accusations  inadc  ogaiul 
them,  and  tiering  to  increase  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  paid  ^  Ite 
chief  to  t.ooofrom  each  headnum  of  the  tribe.  ThT  '"  "  nk^ii 
'an  aaive-mmded,  energetic  European  woman,    >  "it  of  « 

Wesleyui  missionary.    She  has  spent  many  yeant  in  the  counU^vaad 
acquired  a  pwiuon  among  tlic  jicople  second  only  lo  ihal  of  the 
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'  paramount  chief.  Stoce  the  death  of  her  husband,  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago,  she  has  acted  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  Umqutliela.  Umquikcla 
was  brought  up  in  her  household,  and  such  is  the  esteem  and  respect 
he  feels  for  her,  thai  it  is  said  he  never  takes  any  step  of  importance 
without  consulting  her,  and  her  opposition  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  him  from  any  line  of  action. 

On  the  Pondo  chief  asking  for  further  information  as  to  the  terms 
demanded  by  the  Government  Commissioners,  the  Kev.  Oxiey 
Oxland  was  deputed  to  meet  him  at  Emfundisweni,  and  give  what 
infommtion  he  required.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners 
(Captain  Blyth  and  IVlajor  Elliott),  Colonel  Wood  was  directed  to 
accompany  the  missionary,  and  distinctly  explain  to  Uiaquikela  that 
rihe  Commissioners  were  merely  the  emissaries  of  a  Government 
>lved  to  caxry  into  ctfcct  its  original  claims,  and  to  point  out  to 
the  evil  consequences  which  would  result  from  persistent 
jpoMtion.  Accordingly,  on  August  1 2  notice  was  sent  to  Umquikela 
It  the  Government  nominees  would  be  at  Emfundisweni  from 
till  2  P.M.  on  the  i6th,  and  that  io  the  event  of  his  non- 
ince  they  would  not  wait  beyond  the  appointed  time.  On 
morning  of  the  15th,  Mr.  OxLand,  with  Colonel  Wood  and  his 
escort,  left  Kokstad,  and  early  the  following  d.ay  reached  the 
of  rendezvous.  Four  hours  after  leaving  Kokstad,  they  were 
by  a  messenger  from  Umquikela,  who  stated  that  the  Govem- 
summons  had  only  reached  the  chiefs  kraal,  nearly  90  miles 
Emfundisweni,  the  previous  morning,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  this  delay  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  latter  plare  before  (he  i7lh. 
An  answer  was  therefore  despatched  extending  the  time  of  meeting 
until  t  P.M.  on  that  date.  On  their  arrival  at  the  mission  station  at 
Emfundisweni  (32  miles  south  of  Kokstad),  Colonel  Wood  and  some 
of  his  staff  jjaid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  the  opinion  of  this  experienced  and  noble-minded  lady  on 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  Government  and  the  Pondo  chief. 
She  met  with  an  earnest  and  unqualified  denial  the  accusations 
iriiich  had  been  brought  against  Umquikela  of  Sis  rendering  aid  to 
&e  Galekas  and  Griquas  during  the  late  hostilities. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  passed  away  without  the  chief  putting 
in  any  appearance,  and  about  noon  a  European  messenger  arrived 
II  the  camp  to  say  that  he  had  left  Umquikela  and  his  parly  some 
distance  back,  and  that  ihcy  could  not  arrive  before  3  p.m.  Presently 
other  messengers  came  in  to  say  that  Umquikela  was  making  all 
haste,  and  after  a  while  bodies  of  natives  on  horseback  were  seen 
filing  over  a  hill  about  five  miles  distant  and  gradually  approacUm^ 
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to  within  about  three  miles  of  the  place  of  meeting.  Then  they  wcie 
seen  to  hall.  Time  was  passing  and  the  Englishmen  were  getting 
impatient,  ko  at  Tour  o'clock  a  native  was  (tcspatchdl  to  the  chief  to 
hasten  his  movements.  A  reply  vaj  brought  back  attributing  the 
cause  of  the  delay  to  the  non-arrival  of  a  roioor  chief  and  his  tribe, 
the  time  of  whose  appearance  it  was  impossible  lo  uy.  But  the 
CommiMioncrs'  patience  was  now  exhausted,  and  without  more  ado 
at  five  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to  start  homewards.  It  secoa 
from  private  letters  from  Pondoland  '  thai  Umqiiikela  went  up  with 
every  intention  of  attending  the  meeting,  but  that  when  he  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  station  be  liad  been  told  by  some 
of  the  mission  Kaffirs  that  if  he  went  to  meet  Colonel  Wood  he 
would  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops.  The  appearance  of  the 
mounted  soldiers  increased  his  suspicions,  and  he  very  natandly 
declined  to  place  himself  in  their  power.  He  was  doubtless  the 
more  inclined  to  this  course  by  the  remembrance  of  the  manner  in 
which  tJie  Poudu  deputation  had  been  treated  at  Kokstad.  ThcK 
is  good  reason  to  belief's  that  he  strongly  desired  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  British  Government,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  Hve  at  enmity 
with  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  attempt  to  intimidate  him  into 
submission  by  a  show  of  force,  an  amicable  agreement  might  have 
been  come  to. 

But  the  failure  of  the  Pondo  chief  to  meet  tbc  Commissioners  at 
the  appointed  place,  although  evidently  actuated  more  by  fear  than  by 
any  other  cause,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and,  withont  any 
further  cfTurt  to  obtain  his  consent.  Sir  Banle  Frere  forthwith  deter- 
mined to  cany  out  the  aggressive  measures  al  which  he  had  been 
aiming,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  resistance,  to  bring  the  Fondw  to 
subjection  by  force.  Accordingly  (Icneral  Thesiger  (now  IjohJ 
Chelmsford)  was  despatched  from  Durban  in  H,M.&  Wttirr  with  a 
company  of  the  34th  Regiment  and  a  detactiment  of  Royal  Engitkecn 
to  hoist  the  British  flag  on  Pondo  soil  and  take  possession  of  the 
covetc<l  land.  The&iger  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umiinmxiboa 
on  August  29.  and  two  days  Inter — only  a  fortnight  after  the  anonpled 
meeting  at  Emfundisweni — he  larKied  his  troops  on  the  *outh<WGMcn 
bank  of  the  river. 

It  wnll  be  remembered  ihat  the  portion  of  the  Pondo  tribe  on 
this  side  of  the  Umzimvooboo  was  under  the  independent  nilc  of 
Umquiliso,  Umqnikela's  nephenr.  With  this  chief  the  Ciovcmrr^-n- 
hod  throughout  maintained  much  mote  friendly  reUtioiu,  and  \ 
quiliso  had  manife&tcd  his  friendly  desire  by  refusing  to  allow  » 
<  ,Vai*l  Wttmtii  (btfjiumbcr  y  1878). 
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in  his  icm'iory  lo  the  fugitive  Gaickjw  in  the  carty  part  of  the 

LiiUe  diflicnity  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  cession  from 
bf  {wrchtsc,  of  B  portion  of  land  on  his  shore  of  the  river,  and 
lie  -wtti  ereti  bidnccd  to  place  his  tribe  under  British  protection.  On 
ImSng  hact  dureforc,  General  Thesiger  did  not  meet  with  any 
TrnriMi1"*T*.  and  the  ceremony  of  the  formal  occupation  was  accom- 
ffiifaed  in  the  tight  of  a  large  congregation  of  the  natives.  Some  of 
dW9e  Pondof  cunc  a  long  distance  in  order  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
asd  they  arc  sakl  to  have  behaved  "in  a  most  becoming  manner." 
Ccnoal  Tbcsiger  then  crossed  the  river  into  Umcjuikela's  territory 
widi  the  Dfa)ect  of  fotmally  annexing  the  land  on  that  side  of  the 
imr.  Instod  of  the  resistance  which  had  been  predicted  by  some 
of  ibc  Ewopcan  traders  on  the  river,  tittle  or  nothing  was  seen  of 
the  natrrci  tnbject  to  Umquikcla.  It  was  reported  that  they  had  on 
the  prrriodi  day  proceeded  inland.  Here,  again,  we  have  evidence 
of  die  ducTs  fear  of  the  Dritith  authorities  and  of  his  want  of  con- 
HawT  in  their  intentions.  Misconduct  throughout  seems  to  have 
been  infloenced  by  these  considerations,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Corenment  did  oot  manifest  a  desire  to  deal  with  him  in  n  more  amic- 
able TPHf^* :  it  might  thus  have  convinced  him  that  its  intentions  were 
jott  and  hoaoonble.  General  Thesiger  pointed  out  to  Umquitiso's 
Ben  that  be  had  taken  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
hcoie  Umquikela  was  unfriendly  to  the  Government,  and  that 
there  «u  do  intention  of  his  so  acting  on  the  right  bank,  as  Um- 
apSBan  had  in  e^-ery  way  shown  himself  a  good  and  faithful  friend  to 
dw  Gorcnuneni,  and  would,  he  felt  sure,  meet  its  wishes  by  every 
■ciM  n  hit  power. 

A  Royal  proclamation  was  issued  by  Sir  Bartle  Fri;re,  as  Governor 
Car  the  eoloay  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Queen,  deposing 
UWMjuflBeU.  dedartDg  that  the  sovereignty  of  England  exicnrU  over 
ike  fMift  aad  tidal  estuary  of  the  L'mrimvooboo,  and  permitting 
the  «ybarAnate  ^efii  lo  deal  directly  with  the  British  Go\-emment 
as  the  «olc  paramount  authority.  In  this  proclamation  the  old 
ch«|in  «fUiHI  the  chief  were  recounted  with  a  ^icw  lu  justify  his 
infoiwd  tcooval  fratn  the  rule  of  bis  |>cople.  The  accusation  that 
W  had  resdend  aid  to  the  Griqua  rebels  rests  on  a  very  shadowy 
and  appeon  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  ml  facts  of  the 

A  8D0K  ■ibaintwl  charge  is  that  he  had  knowingly  harboured 

who  had  eommincd  murder  in  British  Icrriiory,  and  had 

iriuaed  to  deliver  than  up  to  justice.    Ai  is  the  case  witli 

people^  Ibe  Griquas  have  great  fjith  in  witchcraft,  a  super- 

vfefch  U  rcipomible  foe  many  evils  lo  which  they  axe  subject 

■a  I7*v.  K  K, 
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In  one  of  his  official  reports  Captain  Blytfa  remarks  that "  the  wild^ 
doctora  reside  generally  in  Pondoland,  where  Uiey  6nd  a  roitr 
asylum,  and  can  be  consulted  with  impunity ;  directly  any  Kriou 
crime  is  committud,  the  people  concerned  fly  to  Fondoluul,  wfaen 
they  are  received  and  welcomed.  This  makes  the  administntkn  of 
justice  and  detection  of  crime  veiy  dilhculi.  In  the  cases  ftUnikd  U 
by  me,"  he  continues.  "  ten  of  the  prisoners  ran  away  into  FondoUwii 
where  ihcy  arc  at  present,  in  spile  of  the  GovcToment  having  ilt 
manded  them  repeatedly.  In  the  case  of  the  Itaca  country,  the  witd- 
doaor  resides  in  Pondoland.  Pondoland  has  been,  and  wtU  become 
even  more  so,  .1  refuge  and  receptacle  for  all  the  disloyal  and  bwba 
men  in  Kaflirland,  and  is  the  centre  of  all  disaflection  and  eviL" 
L'mquikela's  conduct  in  these  afiairs  is  not,  however,  without  sont 
justification.  Captain  Dlylli's  overbearing  and  peremptocy  maaiKt  in 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  criminals  tended  soraenhn 
to  irritate  the  chief;  in  a  despatch  from  the  Sccrciar>-  of  State  for  iki 
Colonics  (Jan.  3,  1878),  the  British  magistrate  received  a  scfin 
reproof  for  the  manner  in  which  lie  had  addressed  the  Poado  chid 
There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  Umquikela's  unwilltogaM 
to  deliver  up  these  refugees  was  inlluenced  by  the  failure  of  C^rt^ 
BIyth  to  give  htm  any  satisiactian  with  repaid  to  the  dupowU  oT  > 
white  man  who  had  shoe  a  native  of  Pondoland.  In  the  futflmol 
of  such  engagements  with  a  foreign  Power  he  had  a  light  to  expxt 
reciprocity  on  the  side  of  the  other  party  to  the  treaty,  and  thai  da 
onus  of  compliance  with  the  treaty  stipulations  should  not  be  cntiRl|f 
one-sided.  This,  however,  does  not  apiienr  to  have  been  the  vie" 
entertained,  by  the  British  authorities,  who  have  not  ibown  ao; 
eagerness  to  fulfil  iheir  obligations  towards  the  Pondos.  As  the  pro- 
clamation admits,  it  was  only  when  the  Pondo  chief  was  intinudtfl' 
by  the  approach  of  "  a  Totce  of  Her  Majes^s  inmps,"  thai  be  «ii 
induced  to  admit  his  tircach  of  his  ircnty  engagcmcnta.  But  vhco  be 
offered  to  make  reparation  by  paying  a  fine  in  cattle,  the  Govcnuncat 
refused  to  accept  iL 

The  proclamation  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  went  un  to  state  that 
Umquikcla  would  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  any  cootiol  a 
anihorit>'  over  the  navigation  of  the  St  John  River.  The  sovcK^nty 
over  the  port  and  tidal  estuary  was  declared  to  be  ^xstod  thencefaoh 
solely  in  Her  Majesty's  Govcmmcai,  on  behalf  of  which  ofictn 
would  be  appointed  to  control  tlic  .  my  cidaas 

ripT  port  dues  which  it  might  be  C'.  ■       ■.W  dudsi 

people  were  required  to  obey  any  order*  ol  the  (ia« 
they  might  receive  ihroagh  the  Resident  tu^stnUofc     M^oc ' 
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was  appointed  Resident  for  oil  the  tribes  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  Kcv.  J.  Oxiey  Oxlaad  Kcsident  for  the  cajst  bank.  It 
was  provided  that  temporarily  the  customs  duties  should  be  levied  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Cape  Colony.  A  station  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  was  occupied  as  a  military  post,  and  within  a 
week  of  his  landing  to  take  formal  possession,  <>eneral  Thesiger 
returned  to  Durban.  A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  territory  round 
the  mouth  of  the  river  by  Captain  SulJivao,  from  which  il  appears  that 
the  river  is  verj-  suitable  for  navigation  and  as  an  outlet  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  district  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  There  is 
at  its  mouth  a  bar,  which  at  high  tide  is  covered  by  seven  or  eight 
feet  of  water,  and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  thirty  feet  may  be  found 
over  the  bar  when  the  river  is  swollen  by  land  floods. 

There  can  be  litltc  doubl  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  charges  against 
Umquikela  to  Justify  so  strong  a  measure  as  his  deposition  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  territory.  On  carefully  following  the  successive 
actions  of  the  Cape  Government  in  its  relations  with  the  Pondo  chief, 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  is  that  iht  alleged  delinquen- 
cies of  Umquikela  were  made  use  of  as  a  pretext  for  the  extension  of 
British  rule  over  his  tribe.  As  was  concisely  expressed  by  the  Cape 
Mercury  (^^^i.  i8,  1878),  "  Pondoland  was  warned  for  confederation 
purposes,"  and  the  lale  disputes  formed  an  opportunity  for  the  more 
powerful  Colonial  Govemmert  to  step  in  and  take  possession  of  the 
coveted  territory. 

However  gladly  we  may  hail  the  extension  of  British  influence  and 
dvilbation  over  the  benighted  races  in  Southeni  Africa,  we  must 
regret  that  any  advances  should  be  made  without  the  concurrt^nce  of 
the  tribes  concerned,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  their  own  wishes 
they  should  be  subjected  to  a  foreign  authority.  Contact  witli  the 
civilising  power  of  Great  Britain  will,  when  justly  obser^-ed,  always 
have  a  beneficial  result  on  the  native  races  ;  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  miprove  the  lot  of  tlie  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  and 
l^islation  should  not,  as  is  at  present  so  largely  the  case,  tend  to 
benefit  the  white  men  at  the  expense  of  those  they  have  displaced. 
Ef^jland  «-ill  undoubtedly  uhimately  extend  its  nile  over  the  whole  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent,  but  its  advance 
should  be  accoini»uiied  by  just  and  honourable  intentions  towards 
the  present  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  a  determination  that  all  our 
intercourse  with  them  should  be  to  their  interest  and  advantage. 
When,  aa  in  the  present  case,  a  course  is  adopted  so  utterly  devoid 
of  justification  and  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  true  moral  duties  of  a 
nation  which  holds  itself  up  as  the  foremost  civilising  and  christiari- 
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ising  power  in  the  world,  a  sirong  protest  should  be  tnade,  ud  wc 
should  endeavour  by  such  means  as  are  in  our  |»oweT  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  such  au  aggression. 

Fortunate  it  is  that  the  annexation  of  Pondoland  has  hitherto 
accomplished  witliout  any  bloodshed.     Whether,  as  has  been  sus- 
pected, Umquikcla  may  gather  together  his  forces  in  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  tntrudcTS,  is  uncertain.    He  has  at  his  side  an  Enxliali* 
woinin  of  great  uct  and  experience,  who  will  doubtless  show  htm  ihc 
folly  of  such  an  undertaking  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  wrestiag 
the  occupied  territory  from  so  powerful  a  nation  as  the  British.    NoV' 
that  he  has  been  ousted  from  his  position  as  ruler  of  the  Pondo  trib^- 
and  as  tlic-te  i^  no  likelihood  that  the  Government  will  be  induced  t-<i 
restore  to  him  his  rightful  mheritanoc,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ih.ii  he  will  s^r^ 
the  wisdom  of  cuniing  peaceably  under  British  rule,  and  that  on  th^^ 
other  hand  the  Government  w  ill  in  the  future  observe  towards  hi 
as  a  subject  a  more  just  and  honourable  disposition  tlian  it  has  docV 
towards  him  as  an  indcjicndcnt  ruler. 

TREOERICK   A.   EDWARD&. 

Since  the  above  article  iras  Kriiten,  another  glaring  and  ttni 
Stable  act  of  aggression  has  been  commttlcd  by  the  "  philanthroj 
who  has    been    sent  out  to  govern  our  South  African    colonics, 
attended,  unfortunately,  with  a  terrible  disaster  to  British  omu. 
Kartle  Frere  has  taken  it  into  his  head  tliat  the  sway  of  England 
be  extended  over  the  land  of  the  Zulus,  as  through  his  instrumental 
it  has  lecently  been  over  tliat  of  tlie  Galekasand  Pundos.    Witlt 
extraordinary  pertinacity  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  cndcavoitril| 
to  foment  a  war  with  K<nshwayo,  the  King  of  the  iCulus.  and  to 
obtain  the  aid  and  sanction  of  the  Home  Govemincnt;   and  hk 
despatches  manifest  a  very  strong  colouring  of  his  statements  to 
serve  hui  ends.    The  proicsutions  aiul  advice  of  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
availed  nothing,  and  a  paltry  case  of  **  viohuion  of  lerritOFry"  hat 
served  as  an  excuse  for  entering  into  actual  hostilities  against  the 
utraflcnding  Zulu  King.     I'wo  native  women,  luving  lied  across  the 
I'ugcla  River  into  Katal,  were  ptusued,  brought  back,  and  (niatibed 
with  death.    This  was  done  entirely  witliout   the  knoiriedge  oc 
luiKtion  of  Keuhwayo,  who,  when  he  heard  of  it,  trrotaptiy 
inquiries  into  the  matter  and  ofiered  lepguatJon. 

Aa  if  to  reduce  his  ground  of  quarrel  tu  an  alttiurduy,  Str 
tffingi  ft  second  charge  against  Ketshwa)^),  lo  the  effect  that 
British  subjects,  trespassing  on  Xulu   territory  with  the  object 
ketching,  bad  been  tern] 
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iifiBy  I  Htc  tlemands  for  compensition  for  ihesc  "  acu  of  outrage  " 
voold  probably  have  been  complin  with,  but  the  High  Comtnis- 
■00^  taAiA  on  to  them  a  string  of  unwarranted  demands  which  he 
karw  imttt  eusperaic  the  Zulus  and  compel  their  king  10  return  a 
■•lniyL  anama.  Foreseeing  the  inevitable  result,  he  prepared  his 
fovea,  and  without  giving  Kcisliwayo  much  lime  for  consideration, 
riK  «oid  WH  given  to  i^^'ndc  his  territory. 

Thrauf^HMt  this  imfortunaie  affair  the  High  Commissioner  seems 

to  have  maiufeKted  a  determined  hostility  towards  the  Zulus.     When 

tfaa  ihrrc   English  Cotnmissioners  decided   the   territorial  dispute 

btlvctn  KcnhwKjro  and  the  Transvaal  (lovemment  in  favour  of  the 

fonna,  Sir  Hsrtlc  mbmitted  with  bad  grace,  and  then  did  his  best 

ftouAttl  the  objectionable  award  by  decreeing  that  the  lands  which 

)>dbe«a  granted   to  setUcni  by  the  Transvaal  Government  should 

RBdn  sndtsTurbed,  and  should  be  under  British  protection. 

Of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  war  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
^■aioiL  It  Um,  howcTCT,  with  the  Govcmmcnt,  in  the  light  of  its 
^■^■uit  ksowledgc  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  deal  witli  the 
*"^  11  iti  coodosioD  as  justly  as  it  is  now  possible  to  do.  There 
'■*  bcfittlc  doubt  that  the  one  man  who  has  brought  about  the  war 
*•  *b{nnt  his  unfitnenn  to  negotiate  a  just  and  honourable  peace 
^^■■rfi.  and  it  would  be  well,  by  his  immediate  recall,  to  effectu* 
^  l*e«cni  his  bringing  about  any  further  embroilments. 


CONFESSION. 


[FROii  TIfE  FRENCH  OP   CHARLES  £AUDELAtnS\ 


ONE  day,  and  only  one,  most  gracious  lady  and  sireet, 
Your  marble  arm  upon  raine  own 
Leant  (in  my  cloudy  soul  the  memory  shines  complete, 
And  has  not  lost  a  single  tone]. 


And  it  was  Lttc ;  so  late,  that  like  a  medal's  gle«m 
lie  full  moon  showed  her  silver  gtoir, 

And  night's  solemnity  flowed  downward,  like  a 
On  Paris  where  she  slept  below. 


And  all  along  the  walls,  and  under  entrance  gates, 

Cats  stealthily  went  creeping  by 
With  ears  alert  for  sound,  or  else,  tike  shadowy  mati 

With  our  iilow  pace  kept  company. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  in  that  boundless  openness 

Outspread  beneath  the  pallid  light. 
From  you,  rich  thrilling  lute  from  whose  heart  one  woo' 

Only  gay  notes  could  echo  bright ; 


From  you,  so  full  of  joy— clear  as  a  trumpet  call 
Loud  in  the  glint  of  early  mom — 

I  heard  a  plaintive  sob,  a  strange  weird  utterance 
All  sorrow -stricken  and  forlorn. 

Jnst  like  a  shameful  diild,  foul,  hornhle  disgrace. 

Its  family  should  blush  to  ovm. 
And  whicii,  for  years,  they  should  in  some  dark  a 

Hidden  from  all  the  woild,  aloDC  : 

Poor  angel !  far  it  sang,  that  crying  sob  of] 

"  Nothing  is  cenain  here  bdow. 
And  human  cntc  Tor  self,  despite  all  bkc  allurei. 
Shines  ever  ihiough  its  piunted  show;' 


u 

strca^^ 

I 

iroaU 
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It  nng :  "  Hoir  baid  it  is  to  be  a  woman  and  fair, 

A  calling  mean  and  fiill  as  vile 
As  the  pale  dancei's  art,  whose  idiot  icy  stare 

Giins  in  a  languid  smile  ! 

'To  build  upon  men's  hearts,"  it  sang,  "  how  poor  a  thing ; 
Love,  Beauty,  all  ring  emptily, 
Until  oblivion  throws  them  in  his  hod  to  fling 
Into  a  vast  eternity  I " 

How  oft  have  I  recalled  that  wizard  moon  again. 

That  space,  that  silence  mystical, 
And  the  dread  confidence  you  made  in  whispers  then 

There  at  the  heart's  confessional 

WILLIAM   M.   HARDINGE. 
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AVERY  remarkable  observation  has  recently  been  recmdcd  li) 
Mr.  Russell,  the  liovemnient  Astronomer  at  Sydney — rOMlfc- 
able,  however,  rather  as  showing  how  even  experienced  obKHMS 
may  be  misled,  than  for  any  real  significance  which  it  posscnei 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hirst,  have  been  engaged  in 
experimental  ol)servations  at  n  station  on  the  Blue  Mountains  bIwi 
3,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sydney  Observatorj'.  Altbool 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  31,  Mr.  Hirst,  observing  At 
moon,  then  somewhat  past  her  third  quarter,  and  of  course  in  kbnl^ 
sky,  made  the  stupendous  discovery  that  a  large  part  of  the  mM 
was  in  shadow  quite  as  dark  as  that  thrown  by  the  earth  dnnafi 
lunar  eclipse.  "  The  outline  of  the  shadow  was  generally  circular,*! 
quote  Mr.  Russell's  description  verbatim  (it  is  a  curiosity),  "ladii 
seemed  to  be  fainter  near  its  edges.  Conspicuous  bright  spoU  oa 
the  moon  could  be  seen  through  it,  but  it  quite  obliterated  the  vie 
of  about  half  of  the  moon's  terminator  (or  that  pan  where  the  Rt&- 
light  ends),  while  those  parts  of  the  terminator  not  ia  the  ih«)o* 
could  be  very  distinctly  seen.  I  should  estimate  the  diameter  of  tit 
shadow  from  the  part  we  could  sec  on  the  nu>on  as  about  UuK- 
fonmhs  thut  of  the  moon.  1'his  is  one  of  those  remarkable  bctt 
which,  being  seen,  should  be  recorded,  although  no  explanitiofl  cv 
at  present  be  offered.  One  could  hardly  resist  the  conviction  llai  it 
was  a  shadow  \  yet  it  could  not  be  the  shadow  of  any  known  bodfi 
and  if  produced  by  a  comet  it  must  be  one  of  more  than  onliBuy 
density,  although  dark  bodies  have  been  seen  crossing  the  sun,wbclt 
were  doubtless  comets.  No  change  in  the  position  of  the  dndc 
could  be  detected  aHer  three  hours'  watching."  It  vis  Kvcclf 
likely  there  would  be.  The  shadow  was  simply  the  dark  oo(^ 
eastern  part  of  the  moon's  disc,  which,  under  the  same  drci*- 
stanccs — that  is,  when  the  moon  Is  obsen*ed  a  day  or  two  after  ke 
third  qtuiner  in  the  day-time  and  with  a  telescope  (further  redocflC 
her  apparent  lustre)  prcsenU  always  the  appearance  described.  IW 
contrast  between  the  bright  part  outside  the  dark  re^;ion  b  10  ok^ 
more  marked  under  these  circumstances  than  when  the  roooo  bi» 
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m  a  dark  sky,  as  to  be  very  deceptive.  In  this  ease  it  seems  to  have 
deceived  the  very  elect.  But  a  professional  astronomer  like  Mr. 
Russell  ought  not  to  have  nTitlen  all  that  nonsense  about  the 
shadows  of  hodies  and  coraeL'j.  Whatever  else  was  doubtful,  it  was 
certain  that  that  could  not  be  the  correct  explanation. 

^    TV  yr  ARK  TWAIN  relates  an  amusing  story  (the  original  of  which, 

IVX     as  related  to  me  in  America,  is  even  racier)  of  a  Western 

rough  who  hnij  been  wounded  nearly  to  death  in  a  fight  with  another 

gambler,  and  who  rose  from  the  bed  of  sickness  a  wiser  if  not  a 

better  man.     "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  learned  a  lesson,  and 

taken  it  to  heart ;  and  now,  sir,  when  I  S^ht  witli  a  man,  I  don't 

lake  one  of  those  dog-goncd  revolvers, — no,  sir,  I  go  for  him  with  a 

double-barrelled  shot  gun."    In  a  somewhat  similar  vein,  so  far  as 

repentance  and  amendment  were  concerned,  was  the  quaint  cxprcs- 

ston  of  Peace's  regreL    "  I  see  my  mistake,"  he  said  touchingly  ;  and 

^kliU  hearers  waited  for  one  of  those  profound  moral  reflections  which 

^■lie  made  so  frequently, — "  I  see  my  mistake  now  :  1  ought  to  have 

^rvsed  blank  cartridge."     Let  us  hope  the  burglars  who  arc  at  present 

pursuing  the  same  stage  of  their  agreeable  career  will  take  this  lesson 

to  heart,  and  plunder  under  the  protection  (safer  at  once  to  them  and 

to  those  whom  they  plunder)  of  blank  cartridges  only. 

^'y~\NE  of  the  greatest  benefits  tlie  electric  light  seems  likely  to 
\^  bring  with  it  is  the  extension  of  the  hours  during  which  the 
reading-room  of  the   British   Museum  will  be  open  to  the  public 

» During  winter,  as  is  well  known  to  students,  this  institution,  one  of 
the  noblest  in  England,  is  of  very  little  avail.  It  is  nlmost  certain 
that  the  hours  of  admission  will  undergo  some  modification.  While 
speaking  of  the  Museum  Library,  I  should  like  lo  express  svrae  view 
I  have  long  held  concerning  books  and  the  use  of  libraries.  I 
should  be  more  cautious  in.  expressing  them,  as  they  nm  counter  to 
the  general  feeling  in  England,  did  I  not  know  that  they  were  shared 
H^  the  late  G.  H.  Lewes.  To  a  man  engaged  in  any  literary  labour 
I  put  the  question  thus  ;  Is  it  not  easier  and  cheaper  to  buy  a  book 
than  to  go  to  the  Museum  to  consult  it  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  very 
valuable  books  of  reference,  like  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  or  of  any 
out-of.the-way  works.  Englishmen,  however — who,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
observes,  are  not  book-buyers — go  to  the  Museum  to  refer  to  a  work 
like,  let  me  say,  Slrutfs  "Sports  and  Pastimes,"  or  Macaulay's 
"  £ssa)-s.''  Now,  the  average  time  spent  on  the  journey  backwards 
ind  forwaids,  and  in  waiting  for  the  volume,  may  be  assumed  to  be  four 
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houni.    You  niay^  buy  the  book  for  a  few  shillings,  let  mc  wr  M 
shUlings.    Will  oay  one,  who  ts  not  a  mere  beginner,  leQ  me  be  Q> 
not  corn  a  good  many  ten  shillings  in  the  ttmc  he  spends  going  to  ihe 
library  and  returning  ?    1  do  not  insist  on  the  point  th.tt,  tfaiBaa 
does  not  wish  to  keep  a  book,  he  can  always  sell  it  for  about  lul^ 
what  he  gave  for  it,  though  this  makes  my  aigument  stroDger.   Wt 
are,  however,  as  a  nation,  culpably  averse  from  book -buying ;  u<i 
now  that  Paierfamilias  has  taken  to  buying  society  papers,  itakntA 
looks  as  if  matters  would  grow  worse  instead  of  better.    I  kaowH 
sign  of  British  Philistinism  so  shocking  as  the  kind  of  books  one  sea 
in  an  average  English  house:  a  few  volumes  of  thumbed  i»c»vcU.i> 
may  be,  two  or  three  cheap  and  incorrect  editions  of  poets,  ai»d  iliw 
or  four  score  books  of  an  earlier  epoch,  traiiKmitted  from  ancestors  nbo. 
though  they  were  not  readers,  had  more  sense  of  the  worth  of  boob 
than  liavc  thetr  descendants,  constitute  the  entire  stock.    You  my 
take,  row  by  row,  tlie  nen-  and  stately  houses  recently  built  in  Lcndofi, 
and  not  in  one  house  in  a  row  will  you  &nd  enough  books  to  redcon 
the  occupants  from  the  charge  of  want  of  culture. 


ITALY  has  supph'ed  us  as  >xt  with  few  and  unimpouani  cootnbti' 
tions  to  the  self-knowledge  we  seek.  The  Rmsta  Emvfca^ 
however,  which  aims  at  a  cosm<^Utan  circulntion.  hai  commenoed 
of  late  to  deal  with  Knghsh  affairs.  In  the  number  for  Febniuy  i$ 
it  criticises  the  leading  English  magaanes,  in  which  category  It  pUoci 
7>i/  Contrmporary,  The  Nmekettih  Crnlury,  AfaemiUm^t,  Tic 
Gentleman's,  TAe  Blaelswoed  Magazine  (sic),  Bt/grmna^  Tie  Chml- 
man's  SAifiing  Magasine^  TAe  Month,  T^e  QitarUriy  Jfeview,  Nem 
Quarterly  Afa^aztne,  Stvia/  Notes,  and  Caiir/l's  Pamily  Afagatm.  Mr. 
Fo.ster's  "  Nature  Myths  in  Nursery  Rhj-mcs,"  •'  I  mJti  dcDa  lotura 
nelle  canzonj  dcllc  nutrici,"  in  The  Gent/eman's  for  January  Oif  dm 
year,  greatly  pu/Jtlca  it  More  pcrepicuous,  however,  than  bosk 
Eoglish  critics  who  took  in  good  faith  Mr.  Foster's  admirable  bsnto', 
the  writer  sees  the  satirical  purpose,  and  credits  Mr.  Foster  wiih  ea- 
deavouring  to  make  "dell  'humour."  It  praises  as  *'un  hcU'aniooIti" 
the  essay  on  Robert  Browning ;  speaks  of  Mr.  Mew's  cttay  oa  the 
novels  of  Ccrvantci  as  worthy  of  special  meoboo;  praises  the  plcaiisf 
erudition,  "  piacevole  enidizionc,"  of  Mr.  Grcnvillc  Murray;  and 
recommends  for  translation  into  Italian  I>r.  Daiy*s  aatf  on  *'CKcr- 
SlimulationinWomen,"suggciiting,  however,  <  <ovta- 

eccitomcnto,"  as  a  better  title  than  "S<^a-si .iloofci 

as  if  the  full  seiu«  of  the  word  **  stimulation  "  woi  soucdy  caught  In 
doAfiSS  with  Belgrapm  it  objects  to  the  lerminalion  oT  Mr.  VnUck 
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^olUns's  **  Mystery  of  Modem  Venice,"  as  an  abuse  of  the  good  fiiith 
of  tbc  reader.  The  subject  of  complaint  is  that  a  natural  explanation 
of  the  mystery  is  not  afTorcIcd,  but  that  a  siLpernatural  manifestation 
is  gravely  presented.  1  cannot,  of  course,  give  the  verdict  of  the 
critic  upon  the  various  magazines  or  their  contents.  The  most 
striking  portion  of  the  comments  is  the  condemnation  passed  upon 
the  writer  of  a  review  in  Blacksnood  of  the  novels  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 
The  terms  applied  to  M.  Zola  and  to  Itolzac  in  this  elicit  strong 
protest,  and  the  much-praised  romance  of  Daudet,  "LeNabab,"  is  said 
to  be  no  way  superior  in  morality  to  the  works  of  the  writers  censured, 
though  much  more  fecl>ly  written.  The  last-named  defect,  however, 
Mjrs  the  critic,  with  a  sneer,  is  one  an  Englishman  would  not  easily 
i^Jpreciatc 

IN  the  same  journal  is  a  review  of  the  English  pictures  in  the  Paris 
Exposition.  With  liiis  I  cannot  deal  at  any  length.  It  is  a 
Gttle  startling  to  find  in  the  opening  paragraph  that  English  art  has 
not  yet  found  its  Macaul^  nor  its  Diicn^  though  it  has  produced 
two  animal  painters  worthy  of  Abganh.  Some  just  oljservations  are, 
iiowever,  made  upon  the  pathetic  love  of  nature  visible  in  the  idylls 
of  Mr.  Boughton,  the  dramatic  power  in  Mr.  Fildcs'  pictures  of 
Loodoa  poverty,  the  maivellou.s  erudition  of  Mr.  Atma  Tadema; 
so  forth ;  the  whole  being  accompanied  by  a  narrative  of  the 
iter's  experiences  in  Lontlon  on  a  Sunday.  He  is  a  little  angry  at 
the  reception  accorded  his  eflbrts  to  speak  English,  and  t<;  hurt  that 
mk  annrer  to  the  question  ft'om  a  lady  whether  it  rained,  which  took 
,lhe  ibrm  of,  "  Yes,  it  rains  passably  well,"  elicited  a  smile. 


uoo 
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THERE  is  a  curious  story  told  of  a  recent  Oxford  examina- 
tion, wherein  a  student  was  required  to  translate  into  Greek 
prose  that  famous  philippic  of  Lord  Beaconsficld's  beginning,  "  A 
sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination  that  can  at  all 
times  command  an  interminable  and  inconsistent  series  of  a^ments 
to  malign  an  opponent  and  to  glorify  himself."  The  student  trans- 
lated the  passage,  but  appended  to  it  the  following  note: — "The 
bombastic  and  inflated  style  of  Lord  Beaconsftcid  cannot  be  con- 
vened into  the  pure  Greek  of  Demosthenes  :  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  woree  the  Greek  the  more  accurately  would  it  rcjireBenl  the  taste 
and  spirit  of  the  original"  The  taste  of  the  examiners  in  setting 
such  a  "party"  speech  is  open  to  grave  censure  ;  but  they  did  not 
like  this. note,  and  deducted  marks  from  tlie  candidate  in  COMfr 
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quence,  who,  nevertheless,  we  are  told,  succee<led  in  pscca^ 
scholarship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  seems  to  haveoudl 
the  same  mistake  as  did  the  public  at  Urge  in  supposing  the  passqi 
to  have  been  the  speaker's  natural  s^le.  The  sesquipedalian  word* 
and  IntenninabLe  sentences  arc  evidently  intended  to  typify  ^ 
illustrate  the  "exuberant  verbosity  "  they  are  directed  against. 


FEW  things  strike  mc  as  more  curious  than  the  kind  of  ofasoia- 
lions  whicii  strangers  make  upon  our  ways  of  life  and  as 
proceedings  generally.  Since  England  has  started  a  national  on* 
science,  which,  though  passably  elastic,  is  still  a  thing  of  which  to  t< 
proud,  .ind  since  we  have  Liken  to  habits  of  introspection,  we  irr 
naturally  given  to  read  with  attention  what  is  said  concerning  tat? 
tho?;e  who  make  a  temixirary  stay  in  our  midst.  When  a  Freodm 
returns  home  and  tells  his  countrymen  that  an  English  yoeB%  bdf 
has  splay  feet,  and  cats  more  than  an  average  French  porter,  we|Bl 
his  book  on  one  side  as  the  work  of  one  who  may  be  "  a  fimny  dog,' 
but  who  has  no  claim  to  receive  consideration.  A  Frenchman  ori 
Gennan,  moreover,  is  sometimes  betrayed  into  curious  mistakesty 
his  ignorance  of  our  language.  Those  from  whom  we  may  hopcB 
learn  most  are,  then,  probably  the  more  intelligent  Americans  *bo 
reside  foi  a  while  in  our  midst.  Vet  these  men  succeed  in  paxdiag 
us  now  and  then.  Mr.  Grant  White  is  an  American  of  fatlDcnthaB 
average  powers  of  observation.  During  a  stay  he  made  in  LoodoB 
he  appears  to  have  taken  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  krwwlodgetf 
our  habits.  Yet  I  cannot  restrain  my  astonishment  at  what  he  fiai 
to  praise  as  much  as  at  what  he  finds  to  censure  I  pass  orer  i 
sutement  that  "  there  is  little  architectural  beauty  in  L-ondon  besnic) 
that  wondrous  beauty  of  the  nave  of  the  great  Abbey  churrk,' 
and  do  so  the  more  readily  as  Mr.  White  subsequently  disproves  bis 
OftT  assertion.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  the  two  tbiap 
in  the  construction  of  our  houses  which  he  selects  for  praise  Jfi 
"  the  handsome  square  lantern  which  is  set  in  the  wall  over  tte 
street-door,  and  which  tights  from  one  side  the  vestibule,  and  Em 
the  other  the  porch  and  steps ; "  and  the  other,  the  *'  two  bcfli,  •• 
marked  *  visitors,'  and  the  other '  servant*.' "  \Vhat,  however,  no* 
startles  me  is  his  assertion  that  he  "  saw  no  beggars  in  the  Lend* 
streets."  Again  and  again  did  he  seek  them,  prowling  in  the  poortf 
quarters  of  London,  and  putting  on  his  "  most  acceeAk'  bf*- 
Yet,  neither  in  London  nor  anyn*here  in  England,  could  he  hod  W 
than  one  beggar,  and  this  was  a  woman,  who  solicited  of  fainBii 
money,  liut  a  meaX.   TV«  -^werb  that  "  travellers  sec  strange  v^ ' 


ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  counter  proposition  that  they  miss 
some  familiar  sights.  Another  American  complains  that  a  thing  of 
all  others  most  difficult  to  find  in  England  is  a  betistealc ;  I  do  not 
mean  a  good  beefsteak,  but  a  beefjiteak  of  any  sort. 

■  'I  ^HERE  are  signs  in  the  West  that  the  great  Re|)ublic  is  going  to 
"A       do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the  British  author.     Hithcrlo  it 
has  been  the  thieving  cry  of  the  Congressman  that  literature  should 
be  as  "free  as  the  air  we  breathe"  (that  air  which  is  all  he  would 
leave  the  author  to  live  upon);  but  of  late  years  the  American  pub- 
lishers tuve  ceased  to  agree  upon  dividing  the  spoil  between  them. 
It  is  no  longer  "first  come,  first  served"  with  them;  Ihey  do  not 
respect  each  other's  appropriations.  In  consequence,  even  the  money 
given  for  " advance  sheets"  to  English  authors  is  no  longer  paid; 
their  works  are  obtained  for  nothing,  but  also  sold  for  so  small  a  sum 
— a   three-volume    novel  of  Mr.    TroUope's  for  fifteen  cents.,  for 
example — that  the  pirates  have  no  margin  of  profit  for  themselves. 
^K'Jn  their  desperate  rivalry  they  have  cut  their  own  throats.     .Another 
^thinghas  also  happened  :  the  American  author,  who,  heavily  handi- 
capped as  he  has  always  been,  has  liitherlo  maintained  a  struggle  for 
existence,  can  now  stniggle  no  more  against  a  competition  in  which 
,the  novels  of  his  rivals  are  obtained  for  nothing.     Cry  after  cry  is 
arising  for  justice  from  the  other  side  of  the  water.    The  Presi- 
It  of  the  Manhattan  Club  in  New  York  has  delivered  a  lecture 
lopon  titcraiy  piracy,  which  perhaps  would  have  cost  Dickens  his 
[Kfe.     He  has  plainly  said  that  no  gentleman  and  no  honest  man 
'  has  ever  approved  of  the  refusal  of  his  country  to  follow  the  example 
of  all  other  civilised  nations  in  giving  Jniernational  copyright.     "We 
arc  thieves,"  he  says,  "  and  we  know  it."    Then,  as  if  perceiving 
^■ihat  this  reflection  has  been  entertained  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
^Pwithout  much  disturbance  of  mind,  he  proceeds  to  appeal  to  their 
patriotism  by  showing  how  their  injustice  has  ruined  their  native 
Klilt-raturc.      In  a  work   called  "  American  Publishers  and  English 
Authors,"  published  at  Kaliimore,  this  fact  is  set  fortli  still  mure 
)ly,  and    with    great    plainness  ;    indeed,   the    author    boasts 
he  has  handled  the  "bookancers,"  as  he  calls  them,  "  wiUiout 
He  shows  how  it  comes  that  the  most  novel-reading  nation 
the  i»ce  of  the  earth  possesses  no  novelists;  how  men  of  literary 
wus  are  compelled   to   make  their   living   by  hack-writing,  and 
inot  sell  an  original  work  at  all;  and,  finally,  he  taunts  his  fellow- 
>untr>*mcn  with  briiiging  up  their  sons  and  daughters  with  alien  and 
npalriotic  ideas,  derived  from  foreign  sources,  and  for  becoming  "the 
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intellectiial  slaves  of  a  nation  far  inferior  to  us  in  politica]  bvAm, 
commercial  greatness,  and  practical  genius."  ■Whatever  we  xai 
think  of  that  statement,  it  is  clear  tlial  ilie  American  author  ud  ^ 
Amiiricul  publisher  are  getting  their  tails  pinched,  and  ooeoi  ih*" 
richly  deserves  it. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dismal  toll  of  sbipwredc  amsA^ 
exacted  around  our  coast  may  be  reduced  by  the  new  sj«flnc::»l 
iliuniinated  buoys,  which  bos  been  put  to  the  test  in  Scotland  11:^1^ 
encouraging  success.     Those  who  have  travelled  along  the  < 
at  night   know  bow  difficult  it  is  to  find  objects  so  small  ts 
buoys  which  mark  the  cnlrancc  to  the  Thames,  and  what  a  1 
there  is  while  looking  for  them  to  run  them  down,  or  e%-en  to 
down  same  vessel  which  has  anchored  in  the  very  roadiraj't  ^h.^^] 
through  a  miserable  and  almost  inconceivable  economy.  ne^leciccS^  ^ 
bum  a  light.     Buoys  which  will  kcej)  alight  fur  a  montti  in  '^3*t 
of  any  sea  arc  already  in  existence     The  electric  light  offens  ^j^ 
a  new  means  of  precaution.     Passenger  steamers  should,  so  sooa  m 
the  proper  arrangement  is  ascertained,  be  compelled  lo  cany- 1 
since,  while  it  removes  the  fear  of  conflagraiion,  it  offers  such  dunes  &^ 
of  observation  that,  with  a  vigilant  outlook,  colhsion  should  be  » Mh.^ 
possible.    Change  will,  of  couree,  be  resisted  at  first,    i  am  n** 
mistaken,  however,   if  this  discovery  does  not  effect  a  tnq)" 
revolution  in  the  provisions  of  the  Trinity  iJoard.  m\- 


IS  it,  1  wonder,  through  the  ^vickedness  of  our  mortal  vaim  ^ 
there  are  so  many  sly  stories  told  about  the  clergy  ?  I!  J***! 
the  priest  out  of  the  wit  of  Ireland  there  is  little  left  in  itoif 
perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  pig.    And,  again,  what  wouW  bto» 
of  the  "  dry  humour "  of  the  Scotch  if  you  deprived  ii  of  *•! 
rainister"?    Bishops,  in  particular,  have  always  afforded  the' 
very  considcnblc  amusement,  and  their  merit  in  this  way  is  « I 
as  ever.    A  recently-appointed  one  found  the  clergy  in  his  it** , 
in  a  sad  state  of  demoralisation  as  regarded  the  second  sernx'^ 
Sunday ;  they  bad  tlic  modesty  to  suppose   that  one  senp<* ' 
enough  for  their  congregations,  and  in  the  aftenMXWi  "  1« 
deport,"  as  the  rubric  says,  without  one.     In  reply  lo  his  Lo(4 
ex|}ostuiations  he  received  many  excuses,  and  the  following  ff 
able  epistle :  "  Dear  Jack  [what  heightened  the  impcTtiMV 
that  the  bishop's  name  was  Jackson],  Come  over  and  takeli 
with  me  to-morrow,  and  let  us  devise  some  plan  cogetha  tof 
of  Ibis  b\cMcd  %tcoT^  awmoiTv.    Yours  truly." 
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wTTier  had  ngncd  it,  or  course,  and  also  placed  the  name  and 

I  of  the  tcvaend  friend  he  w.i&  wniittg  to  at  ihc  toji  of  his 

He  had  ako  writtcD  a  lemporising  letter  to  the  bisliop.     His 

proceeding,  in  slioit,  inhibited  both  prudence  and  business 

,  Qolf  he  bad  put  the  two  Icllere  in  the  wrong  envelopes.     The 

ajTj,  after  relating  this  anecdote,  "  I  never  Iiad  Ihc  lexn 
\  aftcrwmri*  with  either  of  thoso  two  gentlemctL" 

>ETS  are  Mippo&ed  to  be  prophets  also.  It  is  cuiicus  to  see 
hsw  their  wiklcsl  fancies  or  predictions  are  sometimes  fulfilled, 
cvcDl  in  Hrui&cb  eoTTcs{M>nds  exactly,  with  the  exception 
(be  Jht^Kumt  i«  fortunatcljr  less  tragic,  with  Hood's  story  of 
'  KirWPrftt  When  deprived  of  a  leg  by  an  accident,  that 
'  wmnkms  young  lady  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less 
tbu  a  kg  of  gold.  With  this  her  husband  ran  off,  having 
it  u  a  bludgeon  to  effectually  silence  her  protests.  A 
bdjr,  eqiutUjr  rich  and  equally  misguided,  having  lust  Uiuly 
itfher  eyei  through  an  accident,  had,  it  is  said,  a  false  eye,  the 
^iritid)  wai  mode  or  set  round  with  brilliants.  The  bt^uty  of 
on  admiieT,  who  became  unfortunately  moved  by  the 
lit  OS  Hamlet's  uncle — 

That  frouA  (li«irth«  fireciiMudiadeiB  stole 
And  p«i  li  In  bu  pockcL 

it  if  satiiCictorjr  to  bear,  has  been  arrested. 

LaAitft  ku  a  heamini;  eye. 

Kn  one  kfimn  foe  w-hnm  It  tmmelli, 

'  MootT,  in  ooc  of  hts  bes^k^own  riHlodics.  The  false  swain  in 
oie  had  a  \er>-  Cur  idea  for  wlwni  the  eye  of  this  Flemish 
i^vu  bcMiing.  Jf  ladies  thus  substitute  real  for  imaginary 
win  profit  from  the  pecuniary  rather  than  from  the 
mnd'polnt.  We  «hall  at  least  have  to  alter  our  love 
,  flRsy  improve  upon  Hcnick  by  singing, — 
His  rjw  Ibc  goUmKh  Iml  titer. 
Her  cyo  the  glowworm  lend  thee." 


K  b  Mmige  lo  Bce  how  the  opponents  of  intelleciual  merit  go 

-wr^'^C  o^  igainat  competitive   cxunhuiioiu,  as  though 

md  cifiKiiy  could  not  cxisi  in  the  same  hutiun  body.     A 

cotor  givct  tame  telling  itatiuics  which  show  how,  at 

iiad   Oxford,    "the    fmer   intellectual   spirits  will    beat  the 

lo  tagrtlung  w!i-iu-»r-T  '    But ;.  much  stronger  proof  of 
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his  argument  will  be  ftmnd  in  the  cricket  and  football  nnlcho 
between  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  The  cadets  in  the  forroer  ejUb- 
lishroents  have  to  pass  a  much  harder  examiiution,  and  ^xir 
numbers  are  much  less,  yet  they  have  alwa)'s  beaten  their  oppo- 
neius.  Instead  of  the  cry  for  more  dunces  in  ihc  armjr.  let  there  be 
a  physical  competition — such  as  lifting  a  hundiedweighi  wiih  the 
teeth — added  to  the  intellectual  ones,  which  will  put  the  matta  in 
disjiute  beyond  question.  I  am  afraid  what  Mr.  Mill  said  of  ikc 
"  Stupid  Parly  "  was  not   "  too  good  to  be  true." 

THE  age  i-i  complained  of  &s  being  prosaic,  and  yet  the  "FaiiT 
Tales  of  Science"  have  some  compensation  in  them  for  whit 
we  have  lost  in  poetry  and  romance.  In  the  lyarehfuifman  aai 
Draper^  Trade  Journal  (of  all  places  I)  I  read  of  some  nei^- 
invented  machinery  now  in  use  al  Oak  Mills,  near  Bradford,  whid 
outdu;s  the  "  Anbian  Nights"  themselves.  "We  have  visiTed,' 
says  the  Warthouiemaa,  "  these  milts  ourselves,  and  can  gi«  oof 
personal  testimony  to  what  is  said  of  them."  The  machinery  lh««» 
works  all  night  without  anyone  to  supervise  or  attend  to  ii,  fHoducnc 
Inrge  quantities  of  fancy  articles  in  wool,  and  silk,  and  cotton.  "Hr 
mill  itself  was  in  darkness,  but  we  coulil  hear  the  rumble  of  oudri- 
nery  as  ne  approached.  The  door  was  unlocked  and  a  couple  of 
candles  were  lighted.  By  the  dim  light  we  saw  the  machina  tU  it 
work,  and  passing  from  one  to  another  we  noticed  abowhoitbc; 
were  producing.  There  was  no  possibility  for  dcceptioo  and  M 
room  for  doubt ;"  at  all  events,  they  were  able  to  verify  the  mrii 
fact,  which  is,  chat  when  ihc  working  hours  of  ihe  mill  arc  over,  "tiie 
lights  are  put  out,  the  building  is  locked  up,  and  the  madiines  at 
left  working  all  through  the  night.  The  engine,  which  is  coai|)kldf 
cut  off  from  the  mills,  communicating  with  them  only  througfa  a  btlt 
in  the  wall,  through  which  the  driving-gear  passes,  alone  requiM 
attention,  which  is  paid  to  it  by  a  night  attendant" 


IF  you  have  five-and-lwenly  pounds  to  leave,  and  wish  to  be 
famous  after  death,  appoint  two  Emperors  to  be  your  oeodn* 
and  the  Pope  your  rcsidu.-jry  legatee.  This  has  been  done  If  * 
small  larded  proprietor  in  Swiiicrland.  The  F-mperors  hare  icfiia' 
lo  act,  but  the  Pope  has  made  no  sign,  whereupon  the  succcaccof& 
Peter  hiis  been  cited  to  appear  before  a  county  coun  (in  tbeCaiMi 
Soleuse)  to  show  cause  why  some  decree  should  not  be 
touching  the  sanity  of  the  testator. 

8VLVANUS  UntiL 
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HIS  TESTIMOHV. 


THAT  slrange  fainting  6t  had  no  III  results  so  far  as  the  hcattK 
of  Virginia  was  concerned  ;  and,  by  someivhot  frightening 
Hennione,  it  served  to  bring  her  and  Richard  for  ihc  Hme  at  least 
closer  together  than  lliey  had  been  of  late;  so  that  for  the  next 
ten  days  conjugal  life  at  the  Abbey  ran  on  the  i^inoothcst  casters  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Z.ascelles,  holding  that  stone  in  his  sleeve  which  he 
meant  to  fling  with  such  a  true  aim  at  the  dinner,  forbore  to  interfere. 
This  delusive  brief  St.  Martin's  summer  di<i  not  trouble  him,  and 
would  make  the  coming  storm  all  the  more  effective  by  contrast. 
Wherefore,  undisturbed  by  the  subtle  suggestions  of  her  Director — 
suggestions  which  always  cast  so  much  trouble  into  her  soul  and  so 
much  sorrow  into  her  life — made  to  feel  at  peace  with  herself  and 
suflTcred  to  remain  at  peace  with  her  husband,  Hermionc  came  back 
to  her  sweetest  self,  and  was  almost  as  h3iii>y  aa  she  had  been  in 
the  liist  years  of  her  married  life. 

Her  very  relations  with  Mr.  Lascelles  added  to  her  happiness, 
because  adding  to  the  movement,  the  excitement,  the  interest,  the 
affections  of  her  days.  Delicately  flattered  and  spiritually  caressed 
by  him  as  she  was — performing  this  little  penance  and  that  little  task 
for  him  in  pleasant  obedience  and  constant  rcmenibrance^feeling  him 
always  as  a  wann  and  vital  spiritual  intluencc  about  her — and  living 
in  a  secret  romance,  not  only  negatively  sinless  but  positively  holy, 
and  all  the  more  delightful  because  it  was  secret — she  had  everj-thing 
^^lai  she  most  desired ;  and,  action  and  reaction  operating  according  lo 
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their  laws,  her  renewed  tenderness  for  Richard  was  mcrcascd  by  he 
love  for  Mr.  lasccllcs  as  her  pleasure  with  the  vicar  added  tobcr 
happiness  with  her  husband,  Thus,  time  flew  fast  on  golden  «iB|t 
for  the  next  ten  clays  ;  and  when  (he  eventful  e\-ening  came,  the  bit 
woman  surpassed  herself  in  beaut}'  of  person  and  sweetness  of  mood 

She  had  never  looked  so  well,  and  had  never  been  dressed  «i^ 
such  a  prodigality  of  wealth  ami  luxury.  Her  dress  was  **  moonligb ' 
coloured  satin — the  palest  shade  of  that  blue  which  is  as  much  gntn 
as  blue  and  more  grey  than  cither — with  a  good  deal  of  fineiriatt 
lace  and  silver  embroidery  about  it  She  wore  diamonds  in  hertatf 
and  round  her  neck;  and  their  flash  and  play  otlighc  lifted  up  iniolifc 
what  else  might  have  been  delicacy  refined  into  insipidity.  She  41 
not  look  xciotn  than  twenty-Cive  years  of  age,  with  her  fair  imuxtf 
face  crowned  by  the  curly  golden  hair  among  which  the  dianoii 
sparkled — her  beauiiftil  round  white  arms,  with  one  diamond  bwl 
on  each — her  softly  moulded  figure  that  had  bloomed  into  geuenaij 
without  losing  its  grace,  and  of  which  the  throat  was  as  romid  and 
smooth,  the  shoulders  as  finely  modelled  and  as  exquisitely  pdiitx^ 
as  when  she  was  first  Richard  FuUerton's  wife,  and  the  ackno»kd(!rf 
belle  of  the  county ;  and  she  looked  as  hnppy  as  she  was  beanaU 
—and  felt  what  she  looked.  She  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  \vii^ 
woman  in  her  prime,  possessing  every  quality  which  men  roost  adait 
and  every  virtue  whicli  they  most  iidorc.  But  she  had  neither  »■ 
sonlng  faculty  nor  self-reliance;  which  was  no  stibject  of  le^W 
Mr.  Lascellcs;  while  Kichard,  who  had  dominated  her  by  loft,  sod 
hnd  lived  their  joint  life  in  his  own  way,  had  never  yet  found  ool  Aal 
this  sweet  echo  of  his  will  was  only  an  echo  and  not  a  response.  ^ 
that  any  one  else  who  chose  to  take  the  trouble  could  waken  ii » 
well  as  he  lud  done — and  it  might  be  even  better. 

This  past  week  of  happiness  with  her  husband,  her  veiled  waatx 
with  Mr.  I^ascellcs,  her  conscience  at  rest  and  her  imayinat**** 
fever-heat — all  had  brightened  and  embellished  her  to  a  nwiJ* 
extent ;  so  that  people  lookt.'d  at  her  twice,  to  see  what  iot  ^ 
done  to  herself ;  and  I  ^dy  Maine,  a  hard-featured,  stalwart  tind  ^ 
woman,  five  feet  ten  indies  high  and  portly  in  proportion,  stlffdtfka 
curiously ;  then  turning  to  Miss  Alolyneux,  said,  in  nor  too  ditf* 
a  whisper; — 

"  How  wonderfully  young  Mrs.  FuUerton  looks  to  be  IbetaoAff 
of  that  great  girl  there  1  It  is  almost  indelicate;  iheylaQk*^* 
like  sisters  than  mother  and  daughter.  Docs  she  paim  or  djtf* 
what  is  It?     It  is  quite  unnatural !  " 

To  which  A,\m\.  CivVktoc  answered  mysteriously  :  "  It  i*  *• 
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saints.  Ever  since  she  came  over  she  has  b«n  like  this.  The 
saints  do  it  for  her  at  night  She  looks  as  if  she  were  fed  on  heavenly 
cream  and  roses  ;  and  so  she  is." 

For  her  reward  Miss  Molyneux  was  set  down  in  the  great 
creature's  mind  as  certainly  int^anc ;  and  with  a  smothered  kind  of 
groan,  whidi  the  irreverent  would  have  called  a  gmnt,  Lady  Maine 
moved  away.  She  was  afraid  of  mad  people,  she  said  when  relating 
the  occurrence  lo  her  friends ;  and,  Ivcing  a  rroteslant  of  the 
Protestants,  would  as  soon  have  believed  in  the  gods  nf  Greece  as 
in  the  saints  of  Christenduni,  and  indeed  thought  reliance  on  the 
one  no  more  idolatrous  than  faith  In  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  Virginia,  in  her  favouriCe  wliite,  with  one  row 
of  pearls  round  her  slender  throat,  and  even  more  ethereal  in 
appearance  than  usual,  n'as  the  fair,  sweet,  natiiral  nun,  standing 
there  as  a  spectator  rather  than  an  actor — looking  on  at  the  gay 
world,  but  not  in  it  nor  of  it.  She  was  not  sad  nor  sorrowful,  not 
pinched  nor  meagre,  and  still  less  censorious  than  either ;  she  was 
simply  out  of  place  in  what  is  called  "  society,"  and  out  of  harmony 
with  her  present  sute  of  Luxury.  She  was  like  some  pure  spirit  lo9t 
out  of  its  natural  sphere,  wandering  for  a  while  through  the  grosser 
world  of  men,  waiting  for  the  time  when  she  might  retiuii  home  to 
the  heaven  she  had  left. 

Aunt  Catherine,  still  doing  penance  for  her  presumption  in  think* 
ing  that  she,  a  wretched  Little  potsherd,  had  been  cho^sen  as  a  vessel 
of  grace  for  the  reception  of  the  divine  esst-ncc,  was  in  a  black  dress 
of  sober  cut,  in  imiution  of  the  Sister's  style.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  noted  for  the  multitudinous  flounces  and  furbeloM's  with  which 
she  had  hooped  herself  round,  and  for  the  miniature  market- garden 
that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  pile  on  the  top  of  her  odd  little 
bullet-shaped  head.  And  as  she  was  short  and  very  stout,  uitli  a 
round,  rosy  face,  and  hairs  so  thinly  planted  as  to  show  great  shining 
tracts  of  scalp  beneath,  her  ornate  fashions  had  always  been  made 
ion  of  much  sarcasm  and  quizzing  from  her  friends.  Bat  to-niglit 
^  was  just  as  conspicuous  in  another  way.  She  had  on  a  black  alpaca 
}wn  that  was  like  a  riding  habit,  scanty,  perfectly  jilain  and  showing 
;  lines  of  her  rotund  figure  as  distinctly  as  her  flounces  and  furbelows 
had  exaggerated  them  ;  while,  scorning  ornament  or  disguUe,  she 
had  braided  her  poor  little  wisps  of  hair  plainly  on  each  side  of  her 
bead,  and  tied  them  up  into  a  knot  behind  wliidi  a  small  cufTec-cup 
would  have  coveted. 

Theresa,  looking  thin  and  feverish,  was  also   \n  blatk,  but    of 
lighter  material  and  more  graceful  form.     She  had  placed  afcw  wldu 
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chrysanthemums  about  her,  and  looked  3S  if  in  half-oimnunl. 
Sombre  tones  suited  the  state  of  her  owq  feeling,  which  was  too  ia- 
tense  not  to  be  tragic  ;  and  the  scentless  white  flowers  were  assoduol 
in  her  mind  with  the  church  decorations  on  the  day  that  hid  pita 
her  t]ie  fever  which  she  mistook  for  ecstasy,  the  spiritual  assunaee 
which  with  her  meant  human  love. 

Pretty  Beatrice  in  cream-colour — warmer  than  Virginia's  dad 
white — had  gold  sequins  round  her  head  attd  neck.  Her  soft,  dinf 
ing  drapery,  and  the  gold  of  the  coins  which  gave  life  to  the  tendn 
tone  of  that  drapery,  suited  the  sleepy  oriental  style  of  beauty  w^di 
she  had  come  by,  no  one  knew  how.  But  as  nature  nc%-cr  lies,  ih« 
must  have  been  some  eastern  graft  somcivhere  in  the  £uniJy  tnt, 
for  the  large  dark  heavy-lidded  eyes,  the  reddish-gold  crisp  andoaV 
hair— every  hair  of  which  was  as  if  alive  and  separate,  making  i  mi«f 
cloud  about  her  when  she  let  it  fall — the  richly.colourtd  cannioerf 
cheek  and  lip  set  against  the  soft  peach-like  groundwork  of  herdo^ 
the  very  hands  and  feet  and  unconscious  grace  of  her  indolcnt/«r- 
all  was  castcni,  without  the  possibility  of  denial ;  so  was  her  (dtcid 
temper,  gentle  and  plastic  to  indolence,  but  traversed  by  a  niP  ^ 
{lotential  passion  which  circumstances  might  call  forth,  but  i^nti 
was  as  yet  dorinaiiL 

Lady  Maine  had  clothed  her  voluminous  person  in  a  rouci-bf 
frilled  dress  of  hard  deep  red  ;  and  Mrs.  Nesbiii,  with  her  gentle  to 
and  matronly  figure,  was  in  gre>-  covered  down  by  black  lace. 

They  made  a  pretty  combination  of  colour  and  effea  sjAw 
stood  or  sat  about  the  room  ;  and  though  a  holy  man  and  an  iran^ 
celibate,  Mr.  Lascetles  complimented  most  of  them  persotulljr,  tfl 
expressed  his  approbation  of  their  appcirancc.  By  the  way,  t* 
seemed  to  consider  himself  in  some  sort  the  master  of  the  feu^  ■! 
more  than  once,  ignoring  Richard  as  if  he  had  not  been  in  caarma 
went  forward  to  greet  the  entering  guests,  whom  be  then  tooii  u 
Hermionc.  But  how  could  any  one  resent  the  actions  of  •  hbo  •<* 
such  a  prnccful  bciring,  such  heroic  self-possession,  and  fuch  tahfi** 
unconsciousness  of  the  possibility  of  giving  offence  as  chanctcni*' 
the  vicar  of  Crossholmc  ? 

Going  up  to  Hermione,  he  said  that  she  was  tike  a  dream— "f*' 
of  a  dream  of  fair  women,  such  as  poets  imagine  and  paitfi' 
portray."  Then,  seeing  her  flush— she  did  not  like  to  be  W*  ^ 
many — he  added  in  a  whisper  which  no  one  but  herself  cooMhW' 
"  But  always  the  one  to  me  in  Crossholme  or  indeed  aO  ihe*^ 
over— the  fairest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  Churdi,  and  the  d<** 
to  mc  pcreotiallY.* 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Hennione,  with  a  rapid  glance  to  ^erc 
Richard  was  standing  on  [he  hearthrug,  leaning  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  one  foot  on  the  fender  and  Uis  head  resting  on  his  hand, 
white  he  talked  local  politics  with  Mr.  Kcsbitt  and  thought  the 
whole  thing  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 

Of  Theresa,  whose  thin  hot  hand  he  held  longer  and  pressed 
more  warmly  than  was  at  all  necessary  for  friendly  greeting  or  even 
clerical  patronage,  the  vicar  asked  : — 

"What  have  you  dune  to  make  yourself  so  beautiful  to-night,  my 
;Icar  child  ?  Pomps  and  vanities — eh  ?  This  black  gown  and 
ihosc  white  flowers  become  you  wonderfully;  and  if  they  are  pomps 
and  vanities,  they  are  simpler  than  most,  and  wc  rou&t  not  be  too  hard 
on  the  young." 

*'  If  you  are  pleased,  Superior — "  answered  Theresa,  looking  up 
into  his  face.     Her  eyes  completed  the  sentence. 

"  Yes,  I  am  pleased,"  he  answered  royally  ;  "more  than  pleased" 
— lowering  his  voice;  "and  with  your  whole  personality,  roy  child, 
is  well  as  with  your  dress.  I  shall  see  you  at  mattins  to-morrow,  of 
Doursc?    I  have  to  speak  to  you  afterwards." 

By  which  the  girl's  cup  of  happine^  was  filled  to  the  brim  and 
aer  very  soul  flooded  with  dangerous  joy. 

Even  Beatrice  was  not  left  out  in  the  vicar's  tour  of  Inspection 
uid  commendation,  for  all  that  she  did  not  belong  to  the  innei  fold. 
He  longed  to  count  her  among  his  flock  of  tender  and  obedient 
lambs,  but  he  could  not  find  the  .Archimedean  point,  nor  how  she 
could  be  moved  from  her  present  place.  There  w.is  a  baffling  sonie- 
ihiog  that  eluded  his  hand,  try  to  hold  her  as  he  might  He  could 
not  say  wtiat  that  something  n-as,  he  only  knew  that  it  existed.  She 
vas  neitlicr  unimpressionable  nor  stupid — quite  the  contrary  ;  and 
{he  was  both  decile  and  sincerely  atfectionate.  Alt  the  same  she 
was  impenetrable  to  his  thrusts,  and  not  to  be  miovcd  from  her 
juiet  placidity,  against  which  he  ra|;ed  as  indiflercntism  and  substan- 
ial  heathenism.  To-night  he  changed  his  tactics,  thinking  he  would' 
ly  what  flattery  would  do. 

*•  Vou  are  |X)sitivcly  superb,  Miss  Nesbilt,"  he  said,  as  he  came  to 
ter  in  her  turn,  while  making  his  tour  of  inspection  and  approbation 
-otuKl  the  room.  He  spoke  in  a  lone  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  as 
f  cirried  out  of  himself ;  and  yet  those  who  knew  him  detected  that 
■ell-known  accent  of  satire  which  was  the  drop  of  vinegar  in  the 
lODcy.  "  You  are  the  realization  of  Rebecca,  in  '  Ivanhoe  ;'  or,  better 
Aill,  the  type  of  some  splendid  young  Heathen  whose  conversion  will 
»c  day  be  the  glory  of  her  confessor:— of  me?"  he  added,  smiUi 
nth  paternal  benignity  on  the  pretty  dark-eyed  crcatutt. 
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Beatrice  opened  wide  her  sleepy  long-fringed  eyes,  .ind  wiOibo 
eyes  partly  unclosed  her  handsome  pleasure-loving  mouth.  Sbepol 
on  this  look  always  when  she  was  startled,  or  wished  to  dio*  the 
"  mild  surprise  and  gentle  indignation "  vhich  was  her  loudest  Ci- 
pression  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  But  I  am  neither  a  Jewess  nor  a  Heathen,"  she  said. 

"  And  have  no  need  of  ronvereion  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No ;  how  can  I  when  I  am  a  Christian  ?"  asked  Beatrice. 

''  And  if  I  tell  you  that  you,  as  we  all,  have  this  need  becsue  rf 
ein  ?  "  he  returned. 

She  s.liook  her  prcttj-  richly-colouTcd  head,  and  the  coins  on  Iw 
hair  shook  and  jingled. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  quite  believe  you,"  she  said  with  peififl 
inoffenstveness. 

*'  So  young  and  so  strong  in  your  conceit } "  he  asked  viA  t 
smile,  wishing  her  to  feel  herself  reproved,  but  tcnderiy  as  wel!  » 
faithfully. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  being  conceited  not  to  feci  a  Jewess  «  » 
Heathen  when  1  am  English  and  a  Christian,"  said  Beatrice  raB^ih. 
■"  And,  as  for  the  confession,  you  spoke  of,  I  ccTtainly  should  xnr 
do  that.  Fancy  confessing — just  like  a  Roman  Catholic!  Ho» 
dreadful !  Besides,  I  have  nothing  to  confess;  and  it  Is  not  En^oh, 
nor  proper." 

"  Bee,  dear,  do  not  say  that !  We  all  have  much  to  confess  u< 
much  to  be  forgiven,"  said  Virginia  in  a  low  voice;  while  Rinpot 
«ho  was  sitting  near  and  had  heard  what  had  been  said,  took  up  A( 
parahic  hurriedly. 

*'  TTie  best  confessor  for  a  girl  is  her  mother — for  a  won* 
her  husband,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was  unmtsukably  hardo  vi 
less  cheery  than  his  in  general  "  Any  one  else  is  wofk  tht>  ^ 
mistake." 

**  Ah  !  but  you  are  unconverted  too — as  yet— and  speak  attmS^ 
to  the  spirit  that  is  within  you,"  said  Mr.  Tjwcgllc.'t  with  a  awd* 
but  still  paternal  kind  of  air,  smiling  at  the  young  man  pkuofr 
and  yet  with  some  kind  of  friendly  pity,  as  he  moved  away  to  ij*^ 
to  Sir  Angus  Maine.  The  General  was  as  uncompromisiflg  *  ^ 
testant  as  his  superior  officer,  my  lady ;  and  the  vicar  wanted  W  ^ 
his  grotmd,  and  see  if  he  could  not  neutraliwr  by  personal  mtoW 
the  sectarian  opposition  of  which  he  felt  only  too  sarc.  But** 
was  not  much  time  for  endeavour  of  any  kind;  for  the  dinner— «*i^ 
had  been  oxA^  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  inevitable  laggar*;*' 
time  two  youn^  oK\mts  ^TOm^ftaxvtnv-^was  announced  in  A»e  •* 
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and  Richard,  giving  his  arm  to  Lady  Maine,  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  the  vicar,  doing  his  best  to  fascinate  Mrs.  Nesbitt, 
foUowiag  immcdtately  after. 

j^  At  the  dinner-table  the  first  hitch  of  the  evening  began.  There 
*irere  to  be  many  before  it  should  be  ended ;  hitches  all  carefully 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lasceltes,  who  had  laid  his  plans  with  the  skill  of  a 
veteran  used  to  the  game  and  not  nice  as  to  the  methods  of  swcress. 
He  had  undertaken,  in  his  own  mind,  to  cover  Mr.  f  ullerton  with 
confusion  ;  to  make  him  eat  dirt  before  the  strangers  assembled  at 
his  table,  to  whom  his  objectionable  opinions  were  as  yet  unknown; 
to  convict  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  of  infidelity  and  ronsc(]uentIy 
of  immorality  ;  and  to  hold  him  up  before  the  world  ns  a  man  to  be 
shunned  and  despised,  because  he  disbelieved  in  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Bible,  and  wiis  nt>t  jitL-parcd  to  assert  positively,  as  of  a  thing 
that  he  knew  and  could  prove,  tliat  man  has  an  individual  existence 
aJlcr  death  AU  this  had  to  be  done  before  the  last  glass  of  claret 
bad  been  drunk — and  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  once, 
b  Following  the  example  of  their  graceless  host,  all  the  guests  sat 
%own,  save  Mr.  Lascelles  and  the  Molyncux  family.  These  stood — 
the  ladies  with  bended  heads  and  hands  reverently  clasped  ;  Cuthbert 
in  the  exact  attitude  of  an  old  monk  in  a  certain  iUuminaled  mtssal 
which  be  had  bought,  and  which  il  had  taken  his  fancy  lo  imitate; 
lUtd  Mr.  Lascelles  with  Itis  head  heid  straight,  his  hands  joined  close 
together  by  the  palms  and  fingers,  but  not  interlaced.  With  a  look  of 
gentle  reproof  at  Hcrmione,  who  had  seated  herself  in  all  innocence, 
be  b^an  an  intoned  grace  in  a  loud  official  voice.  It  took  every 
one  but  the  Molyneux  family  by  surprise;  for  even  the  Maincs,  used 
to  the  ceremony,  were  startled  by  the  method.  The  servants  slopped 
midway  between  the  sideboard  and  the  table  ;  the  ladies  left  off  un- 
buttoning their  gloves ;  the  gentlemen  ceased  to  unfold  their  dinner 
napkins ;  some  rose  confusedly  and  made  a  clatter  as  they  did  so;  others 
kept  their  pbces,  also  confiisedly,  and  bent  their  heads  as  if  devoutly 
studying  the  monogram  on  their  plates.  Virginia,  who,  grace  before 
meal  being  a  noveltj',  had  seated  herself  with  the  rest,  rose  with  a 
precise  imitation  of  Sister  Agnes  in  the  automatic  movement  of  her 
\y  and  the  medLxval  nction  of  her  hands.  Hcnnionc  faltered 
een  the  two  demonstrations,  not  wholly  rising  because  of  her 
sbond,  ntir  frankly  seated  because  of  Mr.  Lascelles  ;  while  Richard 
his  place  and  did  his  best  lo  look  philosophically  indifferent  to 
he  considered  superstition  for  the  one  part  and  impertinence  for 
■  other.  But  inwardly  he  chafed,  not  so  much  ai  the  thing  perhaps, 
.  at  the  intention. 
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It  nas  Ihe  first  time  that  grace  had  ever  been  said  at  his  tibic 
Mr.  Aston,  who  cared  neither  for  benediciion  nor  thanksgiving  ia 
comparison  with  the  meati?  and  the  wines  that  came  in  between,  hid 
never  troubled  himself  with  a  function  which  he  knerr  would  benft- 
welcame.  If  he  chose  to  dine  at  the  ubtc  of  an  in6del,  he  niBBt 
take  the  consequences,  he  used  to  say  to  himself:— and  Mr.  Kullolon 
was  master  uf  his  owti  hoii^c,  and  must  be  allowed  to  arrange  hk  Bi 
as  he  thought  1)Csl.  Dtit  Mr.  I^sccllcs  was  a  dilleient  kind  of  auB. 
What  he  held  to  be  his  ditcy  that  he  would  do,  in  season  or  out  if 
season,  no  m-ittcr  what  the  obstacles  nor  who  the  opposers.  ThosevlB 
did  so  oppose  him  were  in  fault,  not  he  who  insisted ;  they  wm 
accursed,  but  he  was  faithful.  Wherefore  he  startled  evaj  one  wiA 
his  High  Church  grace  to-day,  and  flung  the  first  challenge  istolte 
face  of  his  host- 
Then  Cuthbcrt  Mol>'ncux  intoned  the  Amen  ;  the  spcS  ns 
removed ;  they  all  sat  down  or  raised  themselves  up  according  HI 
their  attitudes ;  and  the  clatter  of  prchminary  serving  be^n. 

''I  trust  you  are  not  diHplcased  at  my  giving  the  bene£ctin 
una.skcd  ?  "  said  Mr.  LaHccllcs,  in  a  loud  voice  acrosis  the  table  tP 
Richard,  when  the  soup  brought  a  comparadve  lull. 

Conversation  between  the  two  was  easy,  as  each  sat  bdmg  Ac 
other,  the  length  of  the  table  having  been  made  the  boaomUE 
place  ;  so  that  Richard  sat  between  I^dy  Maine  and  Aunt  CaAawt, 
while  HcFTnione  opposite  was  betncen  Sir  Angus  and  Mr.  f  itiwrll** 
It  had  been  "  Superior's  "  wish  to  have  the  table  so  amnged;  od 
Hennione  had  of  course  obeyed. 

"  It  was  offici.lI,"  said  Richard  quietly. 

"  Thanks  for  your  patience  ;  but  I  fancy  tlut  it  is  not  vscai  » 
say  grace  at  your  tabic?"  persisted  Mr.  Lascelles  with  wtMitip^ 
embarrassment. 

"  No,"  said  Richard  ;  "  it  is  not" 

"  Not  say  grace !  "  cried  Lady  Maine,  with  an  air  of  penoa^ 
offence.  Orthodoxy  and  loyalty  were  with  her  personal  nutlet^  0<l 
she  held  herself  justified  in  her  wrath  when  she  heard  either 
"Vou  don't  say  grace  before  meat,  Mr.  FuUeiton  ?  "  she 
"  How  very  terrible  !  " 

"Different  people  have  different  habits,"  he  answered 
But   this  i-;  not  a  habit,   like  folding  up   your  napba,  ' 
washing  your  hands— it  is  a  duty,"  cried  Lady    Maioe,  aadiai* 
tively.    "  I  should  expect  my  dinner  to  choke  me  if  I  did  sot  ^ 
grace  bcfoit  it '. " 

He  sraUed. 
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"  Mine  does  not;  and  I  have  an  excellent  digcsiionj"  he  answered 
iply ;  then  spoke  suddenly  of  the  weather,  and   how  well  the 
^est  had  been  got  in,  and  the  jfredittions  made  by  the  meteorolo- 
gists or  the  coming  winter. 
^m       By  which  Lady  Maine  was  not  a  little  annoyed.    She  was  fond 
^K>f  laying  down  the  law  on  things  spiritual,  and  believed  that  she  had 
got  hold  of  the  whole  truth— that  great,  shifting,  many-sided  Truth, 

Iahe  held  it  all  in  the  compass  of  one  or  two  dogmatic  sentences ! 
IBut  not  to  lose  an  occasion — and  she  found  one  everywhere— she 
cut  Richard  short,  a  little  abruptly,  by  saying,  still  in  her  authorita- 
tive commanding  way  :— 
"  It  is  very  wicked  to  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Fullerton.  The  liibic 
says  'the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  and  it  Is  simple  infidelity  to 
try  and  find  out  things  which  the  Almighty  has  mercifully  hidden 
Kfrom  us." 

I  am  afraid,  Lady  Maine,  that  this  argument  would  scarcely 

|tuit  the  present  tiraes,  nor  advance  the  best  interests  of  man,"  said 

Lichard  with  a  slight  smile.     "All  that  wc  know  wc  have  found  out 

>r  ourselves,  and  you  would  scarcely  have  us  go  back  to  primitive 

jignorancc ;  nor  can  we  stop  where  wc  are." 

"  There  are  limits,  Mr.  Fullerton — limits,"  she  answered.     "  What 
have  to  do  is  to  believe  in  the  Word,  and  perform  our  religious 
luties." 

"  But,  Lady  Maine,  Mr.  FullerLon  does  not  bebeve  in  religious 
ities,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  across  the  table. 
"  Mr.  Fullerton  must  believe  in  religious  duty  I "  said  Lady  Maine 
[decidedly.      "You  are  not  mad,  I  suppose  ?'*  she  asked,  turning 
aptly  to  Richard. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered  good-humcuredly ;  "  but  my 
jDvlctions  are  scarcelyto  the  purpose  at  this  moment  I  will  confess 
|lo  you  at  some  other  lime,  l«ady  Maine." 

"Ah  !  you  sec  that  is  just  ihe  difference  between  us  and  you — 
ic  true  and  the  false,"  returned  Mr.  lascelles  with  odd  persistency. 
'  Wo  are  never  ashamed  to  confess  to  the  faith  wc  hold." 

"So  far  to  your  honour,"  said  Richard  courteously  but  coldly  ; 

then    broke  resolutely  away    into  the   subject  of  the   present 

ifghan  war,  on  which  I-ady  Maine  held  herself  an  authority,  having 

a  baby  in  arms  at  Calcutta  during  the  time  of  the  last.    The 

litiou  of  India  was  a  subject  in  which  she  took  great  delight  ; 

id  here  too  she  never  wearied  of  laying  down  ilie  law.    By  which 

Ih-ersion  full  a  quarlerof  anhour  was  lost  before  Mr.  Lascelles  found 

lOtber  opening. 
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Society  was  just  then  much  interested  in  a  certain  catc  of  «^f^ 
murder.  The  woman  had  led  a  loose  kind  of  life ;  the  man  wisi 
hard-working,  decent  fellow  who  had  borne  patiently  widi  W 
shameful  hahits,  and  had  always  hoped  for  better  things.  Onedtf, 
exasperated  beyond  himself  by  her  unfaithfulness  as  a  wife  sod  he 
drunken  desertion  of  her  duty  as  a  mother,  he  had  beaten  hei 
savagely ;  and  finally  struck  the  fatal  blow.  It  had  been  broo^ 
in  murder,  and  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  ;  but  the  Societjr 
for  tlie  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment  had  taken  up  the  case,  ud 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  for  a  rcpric*'e.  Richard,  who,  like  some 
others,  thought  that  the  worst  use  to  which  you  can  pat  a  man  b  U 
hang  him,  and  that  "extenuating  circumstances"  may  sometimes  he 
brought  to  bear  in  mitigation  of  the  crude  award  as  by  law  establiihed, 
had  signed  the  petition  for  commuiation  of  the  sentence,  and  lad 
got  "  his  men  "  to  sign  it  too. 
Mr.  I^scelles  had  refused. 

A  pause  in  the  general  hum,  and  I^y  \tatnc's  ultimatum  on  the 
Afghan  policy,  gave  the  vicar  the  opening  for  which  he  had  been 
watting. 

"  X  see  you  signed  the  petition  for  that  man  Wcstemo'i  if 
prievc — the  murderer,"  he  said  across  the  table  in  a  loudvdoend 
one  which  commanded  general  attention. 
"Ves,  I  did,"  said  Richard. 
"Will  you  get  him  off?" 
"  It  seems  likely.    I  hope  so,"  he  answered. 
"And  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  I-asccUcs.    "The  man  wai 
derer,  and  the  law  should  take  its  course." 

"  His  provocation  was  great.     He  was  more  to  be  pitied  lh» 
■^         condemned,"  relumed  Richard  mildly. 

H  " '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood   by  man   shall  his  blood  te 

H        shed,'"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  solemnly.     "Vou  cannot  gel  awM 
■        Mr.  Futlerton." 

H  "  That  is  an  argument  which  does  not  enter  into  Ihc 

H  said  Richard. 

H  "  The  direct  command  of  God  is  an  argument  that  cudKi 

H  thrust  out  of  any  discussion,"  said  Mr.  Lascdlcs  speaking  VanSj, 
H  voice  dominating  the  table.  "  It  underlies  all  law  and  all  dntf.* 
^1  "  In  which  case  wc  may  as  well  pass  on  to  another  subjeC' 

H         turned  Richard  with  perfect  temper. 
H  "  AK  I  pardon  !  I  forgot ! "  said  Air.  Lascelles,  pasag  \»  ^ 

H         over  his  face.     "  I  remember  now — you  deny  the  BiWe  tsA  is 
^^^  Divine  authotity.    Xom  ma/vl  Sa  «i  iwe  to  meet  with  a  oun  •!* 
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discussion  difficult  :^or  if  you  tak 
is  left? — no  solid  foothold  in  law  or  morals  anywhere  !  " 

"You  deny  the  Bible,  Mr.  l-'ulterton?"  cued  I„idy  Maine. 
New  to  the  place  as  she  and  Sir  Augustus  were,  ihcy  had  not  learnt  the 
social  byways.  "Yon  deny  the  Bible?"  she  repeated;  ''and  are 
not  afraid  that  yon  will  he  stnirk  dead  like  Ananias  and  Sapphira?" 

"  Well,  no ;  you  see  I  have  lived  on  till  now,"  answered  Richard 
drily. 

'*As  a  proof  of  God'sinfuiite  mercy — giving  you  time  to  repent  I" 
she  said.  "  And  may  I  ask  what  on  earth  do  you  believe,  if  you  do 
not  believe  the  Scriptures?" 

"  My  faith  cannot  interest  ynu,  Lady  Maine,"  he  said  gently. 
"  Let  us  change  the  subject." 
1^  "Your  faith,  Mr.  Fullcrton  ! — your  want  of  faith  you  mean!" 
^^aid  Aunt  Catherine,  with  one  of  those  odd  gleams  of  quickness 
sometimes  flashing  front  fools.  "  And  want  of  faith  interests  all  good 
Christians  who  would  Jikc  lo  sec  the  blessed  saints  allowed  to  work 
for  the  salration  of  a  lost  soul." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  lo  say  so,  Miss  Molyncux,  but  I  amnot 
sec  it  in  that  light,"  answered  Ricliard  pleasantly.  "And,  at  all 
events,  it  does  not  interest  myself  at  this  moment,"  speaking  lightly, 

"  I  think  want  of  lielicf  in  the  Bible  the  greatest  sin  in  the  world, 
eaccpt  Popery,"  said  Lndy  Maine  stifRy. 

She  was  displeased,  and  more  than  displeased,  with  all  round  ; 
resenting  the  patent  papistry  of  the  vicar  and  this  silly  little  woman, 
who  talked  of  the  saints  as  if  they  were  personal  friends,  as  much  as 
she  was  horrified  at  the  confessed  infidelity  of  her  host;  and  sorely 
troubled  how  to  bear  testimony  which  should  be  at  once  a  defence 

■of  religion  and  an  att.nck  on  ritualism. 
I  "  Ah,  but.  l.ady  Maine,  the  new  school  to  which  Mr.  Fullerton, 
unfortunately  for  mankind,  has  dedicated  his  splendid  talents,  makes 
il  a  principle  not  to  recognize  faith  in  anything,"  said  the  vicar.  "  It 
believes  only  in  what  it  ran  weigh  and  measure — in  what  it  can 
demonstrate  by  mathem-itical  sjnnbols  and  record  in  a  scries  of 
experiments.  Mystery  exists  nowhere  for  il — only  temporary  ignorance 
of  phenomena  ;  and  faith,  like  sin,  like  inspiration  and  forgiveness,  is 
exploded-  It  has  put  creation  in  the  place  of  the  Creator — for  Deity 
it  has  substituted  force,  and  for  the  Divine  ordering  by  a  loving  will, 
dead  mechanical  laws.  It  does  not  believe  even  the  historical  miracles 
of  Scripture— does  it.  Mr.  Fullerton*" 

"  The  ratioualisUc  school,  if  tliat  is  what  you  mean,  cetxavnl^  dot» 
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not  believe  in  results  without  material  causes,"  said  Richajd 
"And  you  are  quite  correct— it  does  believe  inlaw." 

"  I'hc  miracle  of  Jonah  is,  I  fancy,  a  typical  stumbling-block  t| 
you  all  ? "  the  vicar  asked  blandly. 

'*  Xo  whale  could  have  sw-allowcd  a  man,"  answered  Riclunl; 
"  not  to  speak  of  a  man  living  three  days  and  n^hts  in  a  wfaale'i 
body  if  he  could  havt;  been  taken  into  it"  ^h 

"  Not  by  God's  power  ?  "  ^| 

"  No(  according  to  the  limiution  of  a  whale's  anatomy  and  Ae 
necessities  of  a  man's." 

"  And  I  believe  it  firmly,"  said  I-ady  Maine  emphoticaUy.  **Flw 
the  Bible  says,  '  And  God  sent  a  great  fish." " 

"  Yes,  we  may  rest  u^isured  all  the  miracles  recotded  «oc 
wrought,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  addressing  Lady  Maine.  "Tit 
speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  among  them." 

*'  Perhaps  that  is  the  least  incredible  of  the  series,"  aaki  Ridwl 
drUy. 

"  And  the  consuming  by  fire  of  the  false  priests  of  Baal !— that  tM 
we  may  believe,"  said  the  vicar  with  a  cruel  ^eam  in  his  sharp  pcf 
eyes. 

"  Ves  ;  you  priests  of  tlie  dominant  faJih  have  alwa)-s  been  totf 
with  fire  and  slaughter  when  you  were  afraid  of  rivalsi,"  said  Kicfaui 
"  But  this  aspu  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  theology  at  dii 
moment     Will  you  not  take  some,  l^dy  Maine?"  j 

"  Thank  you,  none,"  she  answered  disagreeably.  ^ 

Ifshe  stilt  continued  to  cat  this  in^del's  food  it  should  notbcbf 
his  direct  invitation,  only  under  the  compulsion  of  circumstanco. 

Mr.  L^isceiles  did  not  intend  to  be  put  down. 

"  Vou  cannot  set  bounds  to  the  working  of  OmnipotCDce,*  ^ 
coniinuecL  "  Where  would  you  limit  Almighty  power,  Mr.  Fid- 
lerton?" 

"Where  you  begin  it,"  said  Richard,  looking  him  calmly  inlh 
face.    "Hut  this  discussion  strikes  me  as  Angularly  out  ti^ttt 
here,  Mr.  Lascelles.    At  any  other  time  I  will  meet  3rou  ai  poblidf 
as  you  will ;  but  we  have  had  enough  of  it  oow." 
The  loophole  had  been  made. 

**  That  we  meet  on  the  opposite  grounds  of  faith  and  raocB^* 
he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  on  these  grounds." 

"  Which  means  Christianity  or  Atheism  ?  " 

"  Make  your  own  fonnula." 

"  It  mu»l  be  yoixre  aVua,"  «a4  vVw  vicar,  still  speaking  cV^- 
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And  therefore  we  must  define  oitr  terms  like  our  programing.  I 
[fepeat,  it  is  Chrislianiiy  or  Atheism  !  " 

"Christianity  or  Agnosticism,"  said  Richard. 

"Which  is  the  same  thing,"  taid  Mr.  LasceUes.  "At  all  events, 
let  uft  understand  this  clearly  : — I  challenge  yoii,  Mr.  FiiHerlon,  trt  a 
public  disputadon.    On  my  side  I  affirm  a  personal  God,  the  in- 

Ispiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  trutli  of  revealed  religion  ;  the  separate 
and  distinct  acts  of  creation ;  the  miracle  of  the  Sacrifice  and  the 
AtonemeDt;  xa.  immortal  soul,  to  be  judged  at  the  Last  Day  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ;  and  a  fmure  life  of  tliss  or  woe. 
And  you  deny  all  this — is  it  not  so  ?  " 
Mr.  Lascelles  spoke  with  a  slow  and  measured  utterance,  his 
voice  vibrating  to  ihe  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  All  present  had 
^  sunk  Into  silence,  and  each  held  his  breath,  looking  to  their  host, 
some  with  horror  and  some  with  pity. 

He  lifted  his  mild,  fine,  Ihou^hlful  face,  looking  straight  into  tlic 
^es  of  his  inquisitor. 

"  You  have  called  on  nie  for  a  confession  of  faith  in  a  strange  and 

Dmewhat  unwamntalilc  manner,"  he  said.     "  line  I  accept  the 

challenge.     I  deny  all  these  articles  aa  set  forth  by  you,  but  one — 

id  that  I  neither  deny  nor  affirm.     It  belongs  to  the  domain  of 

ic  Unknowable  ;    and  neither  you  nor   I  know  what  comes  nfler 

le  death  of  the  body — if  anything,  or  nothing  but  the  disintegra- 

ion  of  the  forces  which  made  what  we  call  life.     Scientific  analogy 

against  you — nnivcrsal  belief  is  with  you  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 

jther  things,  the  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  greater  wisdom  and 

r^te  truer  modesty." 

A  shudder  ran  round  the  table.     l,ady  Maine  wondered  why  the 

earth  did  not  open  and  swallow  U|)  this  miserable  sinner,  this  worse 

than   Korah,    Dathan,  and   Abiram.      Sir  Angus  thought  both  the 

fellows  mad  alike,  and  longed  to  have  the  trying  of  them  at  drumhead 

court-martial ;  he  wo«ld  soon  make  short  work  uf  them  !     Hcnnione 

sat  paralyzed.     It  was  as  if  her  life  had  crumbled  10  pieces  at  her 

feel  and  she  had  lost  for  ever  the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  mail 

"her  loTc  ;  white  Virginia,  the  tears  falling  silently  down  her  pallid 

:e,  called  in  her  heart  on   the  Divine  Mother  of  God  to  convert 

fethcr  suddenly— effectually— as  St.   Paul  was   converted ;   to 

down  for  ever  the  evil  pride  of  intellect  by  which  he  had 

ien  Into  such  fearful  sin,  and  bring  him  as  a  little  child  to  the 

ites  of  heaven  and  into  llie  fold  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Ijscelies  smiled  triumphantly  as  he  looked  round  the  table 
saw  the  effect  that  had  been  produced.     He  had  shot  his  bolt, 
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and  il  had  hit  llic  mark.  Rkharil  Kullcrton  was  henccfonh  im- 
trievably  damaged  in  ihe  ncighbourhocKl.  For  it  is  one  ihing  w 
have  it  knowo  tlut  you  hold  "odd  opinions,"  and  anolher  to d(a)r 
Ihe  immorUlity  of  ihc  sgiil  .ind  llie  inspiralion  of  ihe  BibleoRT  > 
dinner-table ;  as  he  would  find  out  before  long. 

'*  Wc  will  sctlie  a  ronvcnit-nt  lime  and  place  afterwards,'  He  sud 
airily,  feeling  like  a  general  who  has  prepaitxl  an  ambush  into  vluci 
the  foe  has  b{>ldly  marched. 

"No  time  or  place  ought  to  be  convenlenl  for  sudi  a  mUcd 
discussion  a^i  thiii !  "  said  I^dy  Maine  "  The  police  ou]^  u 
prevent  it  t  It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  sucb  blu^JKBT 
as  possible  in  our  own  hapi]y  land,  where  we  have  the  light  of  ^ 
GOBpi;!  for  our  guidance  !  " 

*'  We  who  value  our  privileges  must  pray  for  those  who  disdia 
them.  The  long-suffering  of  God  knon-s  no  limit,"  said  Ws.  L» 
celles  nobly. 

Itut  I^dy  Maine  seemed  to  think  that  it  had  come  to  iU  liniC 
now,  and  that  it  was  almost  as  ^vicked  to  hope  for  mercy  for  Kidunl 
Fullcrton  as  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  Satan  himseUl 

"  Perhaps  you  will  add  a  prayer  to  prove  Galileo  in  ow, 
geological  records  so  many  stone  fables,  the  spectroscope  jus  i 
thamnaturgt:,  and  mathematics  and  the  rest  of  the  positive  sdeoDa 
mere  moonshine.  That  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  thas  tbr 
conversion  of  my  poor  little  insignificant  soul,"  said  lUchaid  lisitt 
quietly. 

To  which  Mr.  Lascelles  answered:  ''The  wisdom  of  thiivtuU 
is  foolis.hiie95  with  God,  and  your  mole-like  gropings  in  whil  ;n 
choose  to  call  science  leave  the  Rock  of  Ages  untow^ed." 

The  dinner  after  this  was  i3at  and  constrained.    No  one  had  ftrf 
the  discussion  which  Mr.  Lascelle!>  had  forced,  and  all  but  his  oM 
immediate  adherents  had  felt  it  to  be  cnicl  and  ill-bred.    Bui  ct« 
of  those  who  were  most  annoyed  with  him,  none  went  thorou^ 
with  Richard  ;  .ind  though  some  honoured  liim  for  hii  hdel)iy,f« 
even  they  wished  that  he  had  not  testified.    Mr.  Xcsbitt,  with  vtM* 
TcUgion  meant  going   to  church  once  ou  Sundays,  catii^  f^u* 
pudding  .It  Christmas-time  and  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tueidiy«  bciqi 
iKtptizcd,  m-irried,  and  biincd  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ubM^ 
Church,  said  it  was  untoward  and  embarrassing ;  and  coodooM' 
Mr.  Lascelles  roundly,  if  he  did  not  quite  cxonciTUe  FuUoua  in 
his  want  of  skill  in  fence.     N'o  man  should  force  hit  hand,  betf^ 
in  an  audible  whisper  to  Ringrovc  from  whom  he  was  Hpantetf  M 
Virginia  i  bttl  \i\«  -^ow^iw  uulb  not  only  exouoatcd  but  pcuHd  ih 


'ullertoD,  and  answered  back  liiat  he  considered  Mr.  LasceUes' 
uduct  simply  infamous.  Every  one  kmjw  Mt.  Fullerton's  opinions, 
and  it  was  the  most  scoundrelly  thing  he  had  ever  known  to  force 
him  in  this  way  at  his  own  table !  ]f  he  had  not  been  a  ctcrg)'man, 
he,  Ringrove,  would  have  taken  it  up  and  have  made  him  retract 
and  apologize.  He  did  not  know  what  pain  he  was  causing  poor 
Virginia,  nor  how  tcrrilHe  it  was  to  het  to  hear  her  faliier  and 
Superior  discussed  and  jud^fd. — her  heart  going  with  the  one  and 
her  conscience  with  the  other — and  she  unable  to  bridge  over  the 

I  gulf  between  them. 
I  One  of  the  young  oRiccri  from  Starton,  to  whom  pretty  Bee 
Wesbilt  had  been  assigned,  said  to  her  quite  aloud:  "What  a  jolly 
queer  conversation  that  has  been  for  a  dinner-table  ! — quite  too  funny 
aitc^ether.  Mi.  LasceUes  seems  to  be  a  tiglit  fit,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  ;  but  Mr,  FuUcrton  is  plucky  to  the  backbone.  But  I  say," 
he  continued  confidentially,  "  what  on  earth  does  he  mean  by 
Agnosticism  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bee,  opening  hei  big  eyes. 

Agnosticism,  which  she  had  ^o  unconsciously  explained,  might  ht 

something  to  cat,  if  not  to  be  alraid  of  in  a  narrow  Lane  on  a  dark 

it.    At  all  events,  a  right  interpretation  of  what  they  had  heard 

as  much  beyond  her  not  very  extended  mental  range  as  it  -n-as 

'beyond  the  young  man's  ;  and  the  two  dark  intelligences  could  not 

arike  out  a  spark  between  them. 

I,ady  Maine  and  Sir  Angus  blamed  both  Mr.  Lasccllcs  and  Mr. 
Fullerton  with  impartial  severity,  and  always  spoke  of  this  dinner 
"  their  dreadful  experience  when  they  were  between  a  Jesuit  and 
n  Infidel — a  Papist  and  an  Atlicist,"  and  that  nothing  but  their 
consideration  for  that  poor  little  woman — "  a  deuced  pretty  creature," 
Sir  Angus  used  to  put  in  by  way  of  parenthesis — kept  them  in  their 
places  ;  while  Lady  Maine  invariably  added  : — 

"  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  floor  give  way  and  swallow 
that  wTetched  creature  before  my  eyes.     And  I  was  sitting  next 
m  too!     I  was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.     It  was  quite  too 
ul  altogether." 


Ckam-er  xrv. 

COMPEKSATION, 

From  this  time  forth  the  Abbey  was  a  forbidden  book  to  most  of 
^e  people  round  about  Ciossholme,  and  the  comparatively  mild  dis- 
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favour  in  wtiich  Richard  Kullerion  had  hitherto  been  bdd— iht 
moral  ostracism  which  had  been  so  lightly  wiitten  on  the  thimtea 
little  egg- shells  pcssible—clionged  its  character  riom  the  due  of  liui 
memorable  dinner,  and  henceforth  was  a  sentence  of  social  baaUb- 
ment  printed  in  broad  bUck  capitals  on  huge  marble  slabs.  Vp  to 
now  people  had  avoided  all  religious  discussion  with  that  pleaou- 
maunered,  well-intentioned  agnostic  of  tlieirs,  and  hod  tacitljr  apied 
to  ignore  his  inftdelity  so  far  as  they  could  wliUe  accepting  him  u  i 
good  fellow — with  a  misfortune  that  a  little  spoiled  him  but  did  nc* 
wholly  ruin.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Nesbilt  and  Ringrovc  Hardan 
were  always  glad  to  have  a  private  talk  with  him,  to  learn  the  pnc«e 
ground  where  he  was  standing  and  how  far  his  reasonings  had  lol 
him ;  but  the  re»t  left  him  alone.  Vet  what  even  these  bolder  bnia 
were  glad  to  di>,  when  strollini;  down  the  village  or  sitting  with  Itia 
alone  in  his  study,  they  avoided  when  the  world  stood  by,  and  v^ 
was  said  by  two  was  misinterpreted  by  many.  Now  however  thiafi 
were  different ; — if  not  with  them,  yet  with  all  the  rest ;  and  RichmJ 
Fullcrtun  paiised  from  the  mild  condemnation  of  his  fonner  soic 
into  active  social  excommunication. 

The  ladies  cut  him  openly  ;  and  only  Mrs.  Nesbitl  and  Bealria 
called  at  ihe  Abbey  after  the  dinner;  the  rest  merely  sent  arf*^ 
and  Hermione  did  not  dare  ask  the  reason  why.  She  knew  it  vit^ 
out  asking  ;  and  resented  her  share  of  the  social  disfavour  into  wW 
they  had  fallen  because  of  her  husband  s  iniquitous  opinions,  af  Mi- 
Lascelles  foresaw  she  would. 

On  his  side,  the  vicar  soon  lived  down  the  bUme  which  at  fid 
had  attached  to  him,  as  also,  in  this  case  loo,  he  knew  ihit  k 
should,     He  had  trusted  to  time  and  his  real  manner  to  &rt  '^ 
from  the  reproach  of  ill-breeding;  and  his  trust  was  not  io  vaiji,  F' 
after  all,  want  of  good  breeding  counts  for  very  litUc  when  coDUnM' 
with  want  of  faith  in  the  Bible;  and  disbelief  in  the  imroonalintf 
he  soul  is  total,  wilful,  wicked  darkness,  where  impoltteDcss  isams 
speck  in  the  sunbeam.    And  as  the  neighbours  did  not  sec  tfaal  <^ 
whole  thing  had  been  planned,  they  could  not  accuse  the  rscii  i 
cruelly  or  treachery,  as  else  they  mighL    So  the  matter  grew  li  i"* 
by  that  queer  distonioii  of  truth  which  takes  place  in  all  vo^ 
reports,  to  he  (juoted  as  a  gratuitous  insuh  to  public  decency  uA^ 
shameful  outburst  of  passionate  blasphemy  on  Richard  FolktW* 
part,  and  a  noble  testifying  of  faith  on  the  vtcai^s. 

The  effect  of  this  social  ostracism  was  !o  throw  Henniooe  "* 
still  closer  communion  with  the  Vicarage.  Tliis  was  the  oBly  (J** 
where  she  was  tcce'ni:^  vnth  tliat  special  distinctioo  nhieh  *>' 
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pleas-int  to  her.  At  Churchlands,  and  elsewhere  among  the  com- 
munity of  nominal  "church  workers"  but  really  femmine  lovers  of 
the  vicar — his  spiritual  harem — there  was  too  much  holy  emulation, 
too  much  the  sentiment  of  a  race  for  his  favour  and  a  struggle  for 
the  chief  places  of  heaveu,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  (or  that 
Christian  cordiality  which  could  give  without  grudging  the  supre- 
iiucy  necessary  for  Hermionc's  peace.  And  tnxh  outsiders,  though 
she  herself  was  personally  liked,  she  was  nlways  made  to  feel  thai 
she  was  the  wife  of  an  infidel — to  be  pitied  for  her  misfortune,  if 
you  will — ^but  all  the  same  made  to  feel  that  it  was  a  misfortune  which 
carried  a  taint  with  it  as  mucli  as  if  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a 
convict- 

At  the  Vicarage  she  was  the  local  queen  ;  the  fairest  daughter  of 
the  Church;  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown;  Superior's  favourite 
friend — what  about  Theresa  ?— and  honoured  in  proportion  to  the 
depths  from  which  she  had  risen  and  the  strength  of  the  evil 
influences  which  she  had  resisted.  And  as  love  and  praise  had 
slwaj's  been  as  the  breath  of  her  nostrils,  and  were  becoming  even 
ore  necessary  as  the  confident  assenions  of  youth  were  changing  to 
ihe  uneasy  doubts  of  maturity,  and — "  Do  I  look  well  to-day?  "— 
he  quesrion  more  often  asked  in  her  own  mind  than  the  self- 
ipprobation  of  old — the  distinction  with  which  Mr.  Lasccllcs 
ways  received  her,  and  the  adulation  which  he  dealt  out  to 
')ier  so  delicately  yet  so  liberally,  made  the  Vicarage  like  an 
Ciasis  in  the  desert;— the  only  place  where,  as  she  used  to  say  ivith 
lears  in  her  pretty  dark-blue  eyes,  she  felt  like  her  real  self  or  was 
ted  as  she  ought  to  he. 

But  though  it  did  really  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  all  the  rest, 

Hennionc,  womanlike,  wjis  not  minded   to   forego  her  cause  for 

grievance  against  her  husband.     She  was  the  victim  and  he  was  her 

executioner— intentional  or  not,  still  her  executioner.     Things  went 

cry  badly  with  the  poor  fcllnw  in  these  later  times,  when  everything 

pressed  into  the  scr\'ice  of  her  displeasure.     If  the  coffee  was  burnt 

the  chimney  smoked,  it  was  somehow  on  account  of  his  horrid 

inions  ;  and,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  being  a  fixed  alternation, 

er  present  estnmyemcnt  exactly  eijiialk-d  hfr  late  rctum  lo  tenderness. 

he  had  never  been  so  far  from  him  a.i  noiv,  and  never  so  unjust, 

hen  only  a  few  days  and  weeks  ago  she  had  never  been  sweeter 

or  more  delightful.      Had  Richard  been   superstitious  he  might 

-well  have  believed  in  Possession,  so  changed  was  this  cold,  irritable, 

■cliscontented  wife  of  his  from  the  mild,  warm,  loving  creature  whom  he 

married  twenty  years  ago  and  had  loved  without  doubt  ot  b«a3t 
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everance.  He  could  not  quitu  undcr&tanii  it  all,  though  in  jufli: 
was  only' too  dear.  Bm  iioi  knowing  of  the  consiani  intercwux 
that  existed  between  his  own  family  and  tlic  Vicarage — not  dican;iiit 
of  the  dangerous  intimacy  that  had  been  established,  tlie  inquistcml 
authority  exerted,  and  the  overpowering  influence  which  Mi.  Uv 
cellcs  had  gained  over  Hermione  bynicans  of  that  weekly ooofesaoB, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  fur  all  tlie  way  that  she  had  gone ;  and  he 
did  not  choose  to  track  it  throughout  its  course.  He  was  too  Itnal  n 
confess  to  himself  that  Hcrmione,  his  faidiful,  trusted  wife,  ta 
beloved,  his  second  sctf,  h»d  been  warped  from  him  by  anotbtr. 
that  she  was  less  than  wifely  now  to  him  because  ntore  than  frieufif 
to  a  rival.  And  yet,  we  feel  what  we  do  not  formulate,  andlmo* 
what  wc  dare  nut  translate  ;  and  Ktchard  feh  and  knew,  and  did  mt 
daie  to  put  into  words. 

In  tlie  midst  of  all  llti-.  home  discomfort  news  came  to  Hcnnio*: 
that  1-idy  \rainc  vczs  giving  a  grand  dinner,  to  be  followed  by  xUH 
to  which  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  invited  save  lli«- 
sclves.  This  was  the  most  patent  sign  of  social  disfavour  which  ik 
pretty  woman  had  yet  received,  and  she  took  it  to  hean  tnott  dcep*« 
than  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  not  for  the  loss  of  the  laCt 
pleasure,  it  was  because  of  hci  husband's  horrid  opintuna  ablins 
which  this  exclusion  was  simply  the  public  proteitt,  that  she  grcnd 
80  bitterly,  as  she  s.iid  to  Mr.  Laaccllcs,  tearfully. 

To  which  her  Director  answered  with  a  strange  mtiUMS  ^ 
repressed  and  concentrated  bitterness : — 

"  You  are  right,  my  poor,  dear  child.  Your  life  is  essentiillf  ■ 
martyrdom,  and  white  you  live  witli  your  husband  it  can  be  BOttiH( 
else."  Then  he  added  with  a  smite :  "  Personally,  I  am  selfishly  |^ 
that  you  are  not  going,  for  I  too  am  not  invited ;  and  I  like  to  W 
that  we  are  included  in  the  same  circle,  even  if  one  of  prohilKiioi.* 

"  But  for  what  a  different  reason  !  '*  said  Hermiaoe,  laisiBg  he 
eyes  to  the  vicar's  face  with  the  same  look  of  pride  in  his  penoait? 
that  she  used  to  have  for  Richard.  "  If  I  had  been  excluded  beo* 
of  too  great  love  for  the  Church,  I  should  have  been  ^ad.  As  ■■  K 
I  feci  it  80  dreadfully  ! '' 

"  Not  while  you  have  me  to  bear  it  with  you,"  said  Mr.  I^smBa 
speaking  with  the  sweetest  tenderness  ;  and  Hermione,  drappiif^ 
eyes,  felt  suddenly  warmed  and  consoled,  and  as  if  the  suB  i*** 
had  been  hidden  had  broken  through  the  clouds  once  more. 

The  day  after  this  little  colloquy  she  was  diiving  into  Seancn  " 
was  Vifg^ia's  day  for  visiting  her  district  with  Sister  Agnes*  «  * 
mother  was  alone.    ^Vi«  nvct  the  Maine  carriage  at  the  othet  s^  ' 
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the  bridge,  just  outside  tlie  town,  and  passed  it  with  a  bow  wliich 
pride  tried  (o  make  indiHercnt  and  mortification  forced  to  be 
offended,  My  lady  pulled  the  check-string^,  and,  leaning  backward, 
halloed  to  the  Ablicy  ctwchman  to  stop  ;  then  made  him  a  sign  to 
turn  round  and  come  to  licr.  She  had  no  idc:i  of  turning  for  laer 
own  part,  and  fullouing  the  victoria  till  she  cAinc  up  to  it.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  commandant,  ajid  exacted  deference, 

'■  Mrs.  FuUerton,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said  in  her  loud 
rasping  voice,  as  Hcrmione,  looking  pretty  and  fluffy  and  girlish  and 
astonished,  uas  wliirled  to  the  encounter. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Fullcrlyu  stiffly. 

k     "Get  down,  won't  you?  and  we  can  walk  a  little  way.     I  hate 

'all  the  town  hearing  what  I  say,"  said  Lady  Maine  authoritarivcly ; 

and  Hermione,  whose  plastic  nature  found  mechanical  obedience 

sy,  subnUHsivdy  left  her  pretty  little  carriage,  and  stood  on  the 

1-side  till  the  large  woman  joined  Ult. 

'I  am  giving  a  dinner  and  a  ball  next  week,  Mrs.  Pullerton," 
Ac  began  iii  her  loud  way.     "  Have  you  heard?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hcrmione,  her  voice  trembling  just  a  little. 
**  And  I  have  not  asked  you,"  said  my  lady,  coming  to  the  point 
rithout  further  prcimblc,  as  rude  people  misnamed  slraighlforward 
She  was  too  coarse  in  grain  for  her  own  pan  to  think  it  ncccs. 
to  be  tender  of  others  \  and  she  was  accustomed  to  boast  that 
lie  always  found  the  shortest  way  the  best 
Hcrmione  gave  a  conventional  .'*mile. 

•*  It  is  impossible  to  aak  every  one,"  she  Raid  with  fine  magnani- 
iiy. 
"  Yes,  it  is,"  returned  Lady  Maine.     "One  has  to  draw  the  line 
re,  and  I  have  drawn  mine  against  Popery  and  Infidelity.    I 
bould  expect  to  be  found  dead  in  my  bed  the  next  morning  if  I 
:ncd  my  doors  to  a  man  like  your  husband,  who  is  not  afraid  to 
ly  that  he  denies  the  Bible  .^nd  dtn-s  not  believe  in  Satan  and  the 
liraclcs;  or  to  one  like  Mr.  l-^a-sccilcs,  who  crosses  himself  in  church 
rtien  he  begins  his  sermon,  and  bows  down  to  stocks  and  stones." 

'*  !  think  you  can  hanlly  class  Mr.  I^scelles  with  my  poor  unfor- 
inate  husband,"  said  Henuione  hastily.    "  The  one  has  unfortii- 
tely  gone  astray  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  other  is  the  siucerest 
instian  I  know." 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  FiiUerton,  you  arc  no  judge.     The  one  Is,  as  you 
ly,  a  rank  Atheist,  and  the  other  is  as  rank  a  Papist ;  and  there  is  not 
hair's  breadth  to  choose  between  them.     So  now  you  know  Why  1 
Lve  not  asked  you." 


ridlllV.    Ul    jrvm     uiuuiit.1 
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ask  tliat  lerribic  husband  of  yours,  and  wc  could  n 
married  woman,  withoui  him.  You  are  his  wife,  poor 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  hard  lines  for  you, 
but  wc  cannot  help  you.  No  one  can,  till  it  pleosel 
him  ;  when  I  hope  that  he  will  repent  in  time  and  tq 
his  wicked  ways  before  it  is  too  late.  I  wanted  to  i 
you,  that  there  should  l)c  no  misunderstanding,  snd  thai 
feci  hurt" 

'*  Yow  arc  very  kind  ;  but  really  it  was  not  ni 
Hermione,  choking  back  the  tears  which  ro&e  to  bcr 
ihey  came  to  her  eyes. 

"  i  tliink  it  was,"  said  Lady  Maine  with  her  cowt 

*'  I  quite  understand  you,  I  assure  you,"  retun 
with  dignity  arrived  at  by  an  effort. 

"  Yon  do  now.  You  couldn't  be  so  dense  ms. 
wouldn't  if  I  had  not  spoken  out,"  said  Ijidy  Maioc, 
grammar  and  rude  as  to  manner.  Her  ProirsuntB 
through  her,  and  she  was  nothing  if  not  in  oppositionJI 
very  sorry  for  you,  and  that  nice  little  daughter  of  yfl 
tinucd.  "  Awfully  sony  ;  but  the  blasphemy  of  yottr  I 
appalling  to  be  borne." 

"  We  must  remember  that  he  thinks  he  is  right," 
wife  gently.  The  denunciations  of  Mr.  ].a5cclleB  w 
those  of  thy  pcophct  Jeremiah  ;  but  Lady  Maine  wim 


Under  'which  Lord? 


Saviour  «rith  a  kiw  :  "  Mtd  lady  Maine.     "  What  tnolivcs  are 
1   thotild  like  to  know!    You  mij^bt  as  well  talk  about  the 
trf  Fibte  when  he  asked  wliat  %-as  Lniih,  or  I'cicr  when  the 
crew." 

.'eui  came  into  Hemiione's  ej'es. 
'  There  I  don't  rr}-,  you  poor  little  vrotnan,"  said  niy  lady  wtth 
good  lulUTc.     "  Vou  laiinol  help  it  now.  being  the  wire  of  an 
Uut  )uu  must  read  your  itihlv,  and  pray  for  him." 
"  I  do,"  munaartd  Hcrmione  dejectedly. 

•*  Not  in  the  right  way,"  returned  l-idy  Maine  in  the  manner  of 

•oting  an  nnanswcrablc  truih.     "  'I'he  Bible  says,  '  Ask,  and 

•ball  receive ;'  and  if  you  don't  receive,  it  is  because  you  don't 

ai  yon  oogfat     How  can  you,  in  that  popery  shop  of  yours?" 

luUy.   ~  \Vith  lighted  candles,  crosses,  and  incense  and  all, 

can  you  expect  your  prayers  to  be  heard  ?  " 

*•  If  they  are  not  heard  through  the  ways  of  th;  Church,  they  will 

W  by  any  other,"  .laid  Hcrmione,  repeating  her  lesson  with  fidelity. 

•*  The  Cfaorch  t  rubbish  !     Kvery  professing  Christian  is  a  church 

tdnaett.    We  have  the  llible,  and  we  want  no  more — tho&e  of  us 

nad  II  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  rest  can  hare  it  read 

Anything  cl»c   Ik  man's  iu^cotion,"  said   Lady  Maine ; 

It  y«u  cannot  deny,  MrK  1-ulletton." 

Iliiaiune  did  not  answer,  but,  turning  quickly,  beckoned  to  her 

9u  did  not  want  to  enter  into  a  religious  controversy 

^  4kt  laod-vokBd  wife  of  the  Starton  commandant,  and  she  was 

>  ^  tiaic  apt  in  ar^gunwnt. 

*  I  ifaink,  I  mult  go  now,  l^y  Maine,"  she  said,  as  the  carriage 
*»^    -  J  hare  a  great  deal  to  do." 

''Aadyoaare  afraid  of  me,"  said  her  ladyship  grimly.  "  AikI 
^^  you  4R  nght.  But  you  are  a  good  little  woman  in  yourself, 
"irnmbly  badly  led.** 

*Aad  if  it  were  not  for  tuch  lcadin}(  as  1  have,  1  should  break 
^**  liofrther,"  uid  MertnionL*.  as,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  and 
**«*  pale  with  cnuMioii,  she  got  into  her  carriage  and  drove  off  to 
where  *1m;  really  hod  sometliittg  to  do — for  her  indeed  much. 
bad  to  buy  more  houae  Uncn  and  crockery  for  the  Con- 
Hame,  which  had  been  in  working  order  for  some  time 
^«d  far  which  «he  nipplied  the  greater  part  of  the  funds.  Mr. 
*^kda,  nnlifce  bar  kuaband,  instead  of  sponng  her  Imublc  gave 
^•lll^«(.i:upaEion  he  could  devise  It  was  in  his  plan  to  lead 
*  *>  J  certain  kind  ^\  indfii^nJi-m  i:  of  .i-  li-m  -  umk-r  his  o»n 
Muc«— athicb  vhould  brcjV  dv^wii   lur    kU-iIIh;  .^n  lvi..lurd.      lie 
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felt  so  sure  of  the  hold  whictihe  himself  had  over  her  now,  that! 
was  not  afraid  of  developing  hci  love  of  freedom  to  aa  it 
venitrnt  breadth  ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  was  all  so  miich  gained, 
he  gave  her  things  lo  do  for  the  Home  which  she  had  never  dooe  I 
her  own  house,  wishing  to  familiarize  her  with  the  details  of< 
management  so  thul  she  should  presently  take  her  oui)  aflairs  tn 
hand.  Not  that  he  particularly  cared  whether  she  were  her  om 
housekeeper  or  not ;  bul  it  would  be  one  other  habit  of  life  braJteo 
through,  and  so  far  one  other  blow  dealt  to  Richard.  And  then, 
every  task  which  he  gave  her  to  perform  was  an  added  link 
them,  and  both  drew  her  closer  and  kept  her  more  secure. 

Wiien  &hc  lud  done  all  that  she  had  to  do,  and  bought  lionl 
was  far  too  fme  and  croeker)-  that  \i3&  fai  too  fragile,  she  tumed  '. 
■  on  her  way  home;  and  when  she  was  about  a  mile  frcffli  tbe  Abbey  she 
overtook  Mr.  Lascelles  walking  with  Theresa  MoljTteux.  She  stopped 
the  carriage  to  speak  to  them,  and  at  a  glance  Mr.  Lascdlcs  aw  thu 
something  was  amiss,  He  had  learned  her  face  better  in  these  fe« 
months  llum  Richard  had  after  Iwcntj-  years'  posscssioa  Hut 
Richard  had  not  ^studied  it  with  the  same  eagerness  as  he.  Thcw* 
believed  that  he  knew  all  that  the  other  had  set  himself  to  Icam ;  and 
when  yon  luvc  the  whole  poem  by  heart,  why  study  the  form  of  tm 
tetters  ?  It  is  different  when  you  are  casting  about  far  the  fonimli « 
Abracadabra  ; — then  the  shapes  of  things  are  important  ;  but  farihe 
poeiiir  all  you  want  i»  the  rhythm,  the  melody,  the  meaning ;  n^ 
these  poor  Richard  believed  that  he  had  in  inalienable  possessiM  ^ 
ever. 

Theresa's  sensitive  fare  changed  when  Heimiooe  dicw  up.  Stu 
hod  been  having  a  deh'ghtful  half-hour's  walk  with  Mr.  IjuccUesr- 
her  time  of  holy  enchantment— and  she  was  sorry  to  be  caUed  l»^ 
to  prosaic  life  by  the  intru<iiaii  of  the  one  woman  whose  daiw* 
that  beloved  Superior's  attention  she  instinctively  felt  closed  inthhc 
own.  Not  that  she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  wa«  jealo»i 
certainly  not.  The  drama  played  among  them  all  did  not  incfc* 
the  confession  of  human  passions.  It  was  all  spiritual,  all  "* 
])ers<;nal  and  godly.  They  were  like  creatures  made  of  gas,  mtl"* 
form  or  substance  ;  something  in,  but  not  of,  humanity  with  its  ***' , 
nesses  and  instincts.  Mr.  L^sccUes,  as  a  priest,  was  no  loop'' 
man;  his  "penitents"  had  ceased  to  be  women.  So,  at  least,  i*^ 
said  to  themselves  and  among  e.tch  other;  gravely;  and  anlikt*' 
famous  imgurs.  lliey  did  not  laugh  when  they  fiistcned  on  tbeii  ml* 
and  pielended  that  names  change  things,  and  that  lovx,  when  il  o^ 
itself  teligion,  puu  oK  v^usi*^  ^^^  Vinows  nothing  of  tonptabolL 


Ifow  tired  you  arc  looking,  Theresa  ! "  said  ireimionc,  after  she 
had  shaken  hands  with  both.  "Take  my  carriage,  dear,  and  let 
Beech  drive  you  home.     I  can  walk  this  little  way  to  the  Ahbcy." 

ChuTchlands  w-as  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  old  London 
[road  ;  ihe  Abbey  mail  branched  off  to  the  right;  the  house  itself 
[was,  as  has  been  said,  about  a  mile  from  here. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  nut  at  all  tired,  thank  yoti,  dear  Mrs.  Fullerton," 
jsaid  Theresa,  her  manner  as  grtUftt-d  as  Hennione's  had  been  kind. 

"You  look  so;  does  she  not,  Superior?"  asked  Herroione,  still 
sweet  and  gracious  and  apparently  only  solicitous  to  be  of  good  ser- 
vice to  the  girl.  She  thought  io  herself;  but  she  was  not  clever  at 
introspection. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  )fOU  to  drive  home,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles 
to  Theresa,  by  way  of  answer.     *'  Yoii  have  hati  a  km^'  wi\k,  and  you 
[trc  not  ver>'  strong." 

"  Indeed,   I   am   not  tired ! "  she  said   eagerly,  forgetting  her 

obedience  in   her  disappointment      She   had    expected   that  the 

[■\icarwouId  have  walked  home  with  her,  and  perhaps  have  stayed 

to  four-o'clock  tea  ;  and  she  was  so  sorry  to  liave  her  hope  destroyed 

that  she  neglected  her  manners.     Now  he  would  probably  (jo  with 

Mrs.  FuUcrton,  seeing  that  the  Vicarage  lay  beyond  the  Abbey, 

indeed  between  the  Abbey  and  the  village  ;  but  there  was  just  the 

chance  of  his  still  walking  with  her,  not  liking  to  leave  her  sO' 

pointedly,  which  her  acceptance  of  the  carriage  would  destroy. 

**  ll  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  driven  home,  dear,"  persisted 
Hertnione  sweetly.  "  But  if  you  will  not  take  the  carriage — can  I 
*ct  yoti  down  anywhere,  Superior  ?  " 

Theresa's  flushed  face  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  up  with  tear*. 

"•'■  Lascelles  glanced  rajiidly  from  her  to  Hermione  and  from  Her- 

)  roione  back  again  to  Theresa.    This  little  comedy  atimsed  him. 

flat  a  king  he  felt  among  all  these  silly  women  prostrate  at  his  feet, 

\    ^  now  easy  it  is  for  a  man,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  to  domi- 

I       *  the  inferior  creature,  now   by  its  weakness  and    now  by  its 

"^"stons,  if  at  times  by  its  virtues  !     Yel  they  were  useful. 

Thank  you,"  he  said  in  an  almost  indiflcrcnt  tone  to  Hermione. 
^1  will  do  mc  a  3er\'ice.     I  have  to  go  to  the  Home,  and  time 
,/■*».    This  dear  child  here,"  with  a  paternal  smile  to  Theresa, 
^*d  something  to  say  to  me,  and  you  know  a  good  pastor  is  the 
"^ant  if  also  the  protector  of  his  flock.     But   I  think    it  would 
better  if  you  were  sent  home  first,"  he  added  to  Theresa.     *'  In- 
J,  I  wish  it." 
He  liked  the  feeling  of  ordering  her  movements  and  dispaslnig  of 
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HennioDe'5  carriage.     No  passion  was  so  strong  with  him  u  Ibel 
of  command. 

Theresa  said  no  more.  She  understood  her  semence,  and  found  m 
her  obedience  a  sorrowful  kind  of  solace  for  her  banishment.  . 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  sulimissivuly  j  "  I  will  take  ii,  please."     \ 

But  she  did  not  look  at  Hermionc  while  she  spoke.  Shcaccquni 
the  carriage  as  hii  gift,  and  olicycd  his  will  i»  doin;;  so,  which  xtoM 
all  the  dlEi'ca-nce  in  hur  mind.  She  w.is  not  in  the  least  dcgrtt 
gratefuUo  Hermionc,  tliough  she  kissed  her  and  called  her  "dear,"  and 
thanked  her  in  proper  form  as  she  got  in  and  drove  off.  She  fdt  » 
if  ihc  pretty  woman  had  been  some  horrible  old  witch  who  bad 
broken  in  on  a  scene  of  blessedness,  and  scattered  all  its  glory  inle 
gloom  ;  and  when  she  turned  her  head  and  saw  that  belored  au 
walking  by  Hermigne's  s>idc,  leanint;  down  as  he  had  been  IcaMfig 
down  to  her,  she  g.ive  a  sob  so  irrepressible  and  deep  that  thcgnwn 
turned  round  to  look  at  her,  thinking  that  she  was  ill  or  that  she  hid , 
called  him. 

This  walking  on  the  high  road,  with  orwithout  Mr.  t^sccltes' 
of  itself  A  strange  itmovation  on  HermioDc's  old  indolent  habi!s;l«i-j 
the  vicar  had  been  gradually  breaking  her  in  to  more  activity  oft 
as  well  as  more  independence  of  mind,  seeing  the  good  to  be  | 
in  the  future.  He  h-id  dealt  with  her  gently:  it  is  only  right  to Bf' 
this ;  and  his  "  penitent "  though  sbe  was,  he  had  not  as  >•«  ettctfl 
daily  mattins  from  her,  though  he  had  of  late  enforced  her  altendaDceH 
Karly  Celebration,  of  which  tict  Kichard,  an  early  riser  for  hito*" 
part,  had  not  been  made  awan.'.  The  Abbey  study  did  not  loofco" 
the  drive  nor  the  gale  nor  the  road,  but  into  the  shrubbciy  i^icK 
nothing  ever  moved  save  the  squirrels  and  the  birds  ;  and  as  breaifi' 
was  not  supposed  to  be  ready  before  h.TJf-past  nine  o'clock  at  ** 
earliest,  she  had  lime  to  go  down  to  church  at  eight  and  be  ' 
home  again  long  before  Uie  goug  sounded  on  Sunday  mcniif 
Virginia  h.td  been  a  regular  attendant  at  mattins  ever  since  tbc* 
began  ;  but  neither  did  her  father  know  this  any  more  than  be  kne» 
wh&t  his  wife  was  doing.  Nor  indeed  did  her  roothei  at  the  l>nt< 
and  until  she  herself  was  prepared.  Part  of  the  power  of  the  k** 
to  which  Mr.  {.ascelles  belonged  lies  in  its  secret  dealing  with  roias> 
and  the  }'Oung,  and  the  consequent  gradual  weakening  of  Ikv 
authority,  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  clerical  domination ;  aoiJ  ** 
vicar  carried  out  this  principle  of  secret  dealing  to  its  fullest  eiicni 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  child  ?  "  he  asked, »  w* 
;  little  carriage  had  taken  Theresa  out  of  hearing. 


Dt  fialf  an  hour  ago  he  had  said  to  Theresa,  looking  up  at  Iiim 
jvcrish  delight, — 

Hiat  sweet  and  sensitive  lace  of  yours  tells  me  that  you  arc 
,  and  my  heart  adds  why.") 

[  have  just  been  insulted  by  Lady  Maine,"  said  Hermione ; 
,  as  I  think,  most  crui-Ily." 

i\'hat  can  you  t.'X|jei;t  from  such  acR'aturcl"  said  Mr.  I-iscelles, 
laming  e)-es  and  angry  liisdain.  "  When  ivas  a  rroLeslaiil other 
irulal  and  ill-br&d  !  It  is  the  essence  of  tlie  creed  I  But  tell  mc 
she  has  been  doing  to  you,  nvy  poor  child." 
frmionc  told  him  ;  perhaps  with  a  Hule  unconscious  exaggera- 
making  a  siraiiger  case  against  her  husband  than  Vfos  strictly 
and  widening  the  borders  of  my  lady's  denunciations,  which 
Sed  scarcely  have  done.  But  she  liad  tome  to  the  jiass  of  wish- 
make  Richard  not  only  responsible  for  ail  her  vexations  hut 
Lly  her  enemy ;  and  she  was  not  so  much  irritated  against  I ^dy 
:,  by  whom  her  latest  blow  had  been  given,  as  she  was  against 
rd,  as  the  cause  why  she  had  been  struck  at  all. 
[  am  sorry  for  your  annoyance.  It  must  be  hard  for  you  to 
with  such  a  sweet  and  loving  nature  as  yours,  and  with  your 
nt  social  position — which  rightfully  should  have  commanded  the 
l;e  of  the  whole  county — and  would,  but  for  your  miserable 
igc,'*  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  rasping  the  sore  which  he  appeared  lo 
t  "Of  course,  I  do  not  much  regret  that  you  are  not  counted 
g  the  friends  of  such  a  woman  as  1  ^dy  Maine,  sorry  xs  1  am  for 
Kuse,"  he  contiinied,  half  seriously,  half  playfully.  "  Nor  do 
tt  that  you  are  not  in  the  gay  world,  like  those  whose  actions 
iimportant  because  Iheir  lives  clr>  not  furnish  examples.  Your 
IS  arc  important  because  your  life  does  furnish  an  example;  and 
which  separates  you  from  the  Protcsunt  world  is  a  gain  lo 
ic  cause." 

Tqm  are  always  so  good  I "  said  Hermione  Haltered.  "  Of 
e,  you  understand  that  I  do  not  regret  the  dinner  as  a  mere 
Uncnt.  I  was  so  mirch  pained  at  the  whole  thing  only  because 
S  another  instance  of  the  disesteem  in  which  my  husband  is 
Mid  I  in  consequence." 

^o,  not  you  in  consequence  I  Every  one  has  but  one  word  to 
r  you,  and  that  a  word  of  praise  !"  said  Mr.  I-nscelles  eagerly. 
1  what  you  are  to  me,  you  know  well  enough,"  he  added  in  a 
'  voice,  artificially  broken. 

Thank  you,"  said  Hermione,  speaking  with  some  difficulty. 
\av  handsome  and  well-bred  and  sympathedc  he  was  I    After 
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all,  Tier  life  was  not  so  veiy  pitliMc  if  she  could  count  sudi  a 
as  this  among  its  chief  treasures  1 

"  For  myself,"  continued  Mr.  Lascelles  after  a  pause,  "Iwoold 
be  glad  lo  sec  you  slaiid  out  yet  more  than  you  luivc  hithertodoo^ 
3^  one  of  the  most  notable  supporters  of  the  Church.  I  want  jwi 
to  show  the  world  that  you  have  renounced  it,  with  all  its  fioajs 
and  vanities,  its  infidelities  and  rarclcssncss  of  divine  things,  airf 
that  ynu  belong  wliolly  lo  us,  the  living  body  of  believers,  mbt 
will  give  you  more  happiness  if  less  pleasure,  more  peace  if  ks 
pomp." 

"  1  will,"  murmured  Hcrmione. 

"  Even  to  public  confession  by  means  of  dress  and  ornament 
he  aslteil,  smiling. 

"  By  means  of  anything  1 "  said  Hcrmione,  with  dangerous  f( 

He  always  dominated  her  when  they  were  together.  It  wis  so 
sweet  to  follow  as  he  directed  ; 

"Some  day,  then,  we  will  what  the  French  call  foHtrdufm 
together,"  he  said,  stit!  smiling.  "  1  must  not  have  you  :^n  ■syw 
were  the  other  night  at  your  own  house.  You  were  too  Jotdyl 
Lovely  ynu  will  always  be,  my  dear  child,  under  any  gaib^butl 
must  have  you  simpler  rnd  less  mundane  in  your  attiactiveoeg  fot 
the  future.  Will  you  lei  me  guide  you  tii  your  fashions  as 
all  the  resti*"  with  courtly  graciousness. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hcrmione  with  mingled  pain  and  pleasurC 
pretty  woman's  love  of  display  warring  with  the  tender  woman's 
of  obedience  and  liking  to  be  commended. 

"  You  are  such  a  sweet  dear  girl ! "  said  Mr.  Lascelles.  wimih. 
and,  nci  one  being  in  sight,  he  took  her  gloved  hand  from  out  hcf 
mulf  and  laid  it  on  his  arm,  pressing  it  against  him  cemlcrly. 

'■  And  now  for  another  thing,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause.  "WTe 
will  make  up  for  the  loss  of  frivolous  factitious  gaiety  by  a  dow 
affection  among  ourselves.  We  will  organize  social  evenings  ooct  « 
week,  cither  at  the  Vicarage  or  at  Churchlands.  This  will 
some  little  brightness  into  your  sad  home  life,  and  create  i 
diversion  for  your  sorrowful  thoughts.     Would  you  like  this?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hcrmione,  looking  up  like  a  pk-ascd  child- 

"  I-ct  us,  then,  begin  next  Sunday.  We  will  spend  (he 
together — all  one  little  band  ;  and  every  Sunday  eiTntng.  ettlicr 
the  Vicarage  or  Cluirclilamls.  Sunday  duties  do  not  include  viAin 
Sabbatarian  severities,  and  the  religious  life,  if  it  renounces  l^ 
world,  draws  closer  together  those  who  have  entered  into  it* 

"  It  wU\  be  cWtw^l"  vai'ftfnmaue,  rapidly  considering  till 
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she  was  jnstificd  in  this  strange  step  by  Lady  Maine's  exriusion,  and 
that  she  was  fortified  so  far  against  any  discomfort  with  her  husband 
should  there  be  any  to  meet  She  had  been  "cut"  because  of  him, and 
she  was  in  her  riglu  \o  find  society  elsewhere.  Evil  does  sometiinci* 
work  for  jjood,  she  thought,  and  this  was  a  case  in  point.  iJetwccn 
a  quiet  evening  at  the  Vicarage,  with  Mr.  Lascclles  making  subtle 
love  to  her — love  wliii  h  it  was  against  neither  her  honour  nor  her 
conscience  to  accept  and  return — and  the  most  brilliant  gathering 
elsewhere,  there  was  not  a  doubt  which  to  choose ;  otid  the  picture  of 
the  holy  community  bound  together  under  his  leadership  was  one 
that  gave  her  holh  pleasure  and  courage. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  no  more  an  agreeable  moment  than  some 
others  had  been  when  she  set  herself  to  tell  Richard  on  Sunday  morning 
that  he  must  dine  alone  to-day,  as  she  and  Virginia  were  "going  to 
the  Vicarage  after  even-song,  where  they  would  have  supper."  Kor  a 
moment  her  husband  made  no  reply,  lie  looked  startled,  but  that 
was  alL  It  was  the  first  time  since  their  marriage  that  she  hod  left 
him  on  siirh  a  plea  ;  but,  then,  many  things  had  happened  for  the 
first  lime  of  late,  and  he  was  getting  sorrowfully  used  lo  novelties, 

"Verj-  well,  my  wife,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  Idndly.  "I  wish 
it  had  been  to  any  other  place  ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  withotit  you 
and  my  Ijdybird,"  turning  to  Virginia,  lovingly. 

Viifinift,  mlndfu]  of  Sister  Agnes,  did  not  look  up.  She  knew 
that  her  father  was  looking  at  her,  and  longed  to  return  his  love,  na 
of  old  i  but  she  had  been  forbidden,  .nnd  must  obey. 

"  We  must  go  out  sometimes,"  said  Hermione  a  little  peevishly. 
"  SiDCC  the  world  has  cut  us  because  of  you,  we  are  thrown  back,  of 
course,  on  friends  who  like  Virginia  and  me  personally,  and  do  not 
mix  us  ail  up  as  Infidels  together." 

"  Has  the  world  cut  you  ?  li  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  it," 
said  Richard  mildly. 

"  You  never  hear  anything,"  returned  Hermione  disdainfully. 
"You  are  buried  in  those  odious  sluriies,  and  wc  might  go  to  ruin 
before  you  would  see  that  anything  was  wrong," 

"  1  think  not,  my  wife.  1  see  clearly  enough  that  things  are 
going  wrung  now,"  he  said.  "  Rut  I  confess  that  I  lack  the  power 
to  put  them  right." 

"Yes.  I  am  thankful  lo  say  you  do,"  returned  Hermione; 
"  talcing  the  words  as  you  mean  them  ;  for  that  would  be  to  cut  us 
«ff  from  our  religious  privileges,  and  to  forbid  the  new  life  into  which 
Virgiiiia  and  I  have  entered." 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.     "  Had  I  the  power  I  would  pull  back 
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you  and  our  child  from  the  path  in  which  you  are  watkmfl 
would  pull  yoii  back  fioni  any  other  that  was  leading  &tr 
folly  and  falsehood." 

"  Oh,  ijapa  !  don't :"  Lriccl  Vir^jinia,  putting  uj)  her  hands' 
litce. 

"  For  shame,  Richard  !  I  wondor  how  you  dare  talk  sixh  liOniJ 
bbsphemy  before  Virginia  1 "  said  llcrmionc.  "  Ii  is  bad  enough  i" 
say  what  you  do  to  nie  when  we  are  alone ;  but  I  think  thai  ,n» 
should  respect  her,  at  all  events." 

"  Dear  wife,  you  seem  to  forget  that  1  speak  as  I  Uuok,  and  l)^ 
what  you  call  blaiijihcmy  I  call  reason  and  common  aensc,'  \t, 
answered. 

"As  if  reason  can  judge  of  Divine  things  I"  said  Hensioot 
with  that  disdain  of  intellect  which  piety  assumes  to  itself  as  put  itf 
its  sovereignty  ovtr  natuie  and  the  natural  nun.  "  Reason,  a»  fO" 
call  It,  has  been  the  greatest  curse  of  man  since  the  FalL  We  shouii 
have  had  no  sin,  no  death,  if  the  serpent  had  not  reasoned  and  £<t 
had  not  listened,"  she  added,  quoting  a  phrase  front  last  SuMbj^ 
sermon. 

"I  think  I  know  a  greater  curse,"  returned  Richard;  "supct* 
tion  and  priestcraft ;  which  have  done  the  human  race  nnrr  hd* 
than  re;ison  and  knowledge  have  yet  been  able  to  make  good' 

"  'J'han  knowledge  ! — oh  !  that  Tree  of  Knowledge  1 "  said  Hfl- 
mionc,  still  disdainful. 

"  What  would  you  have  in  its  place,  wife — ignorance?' 

"  Faith  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  faith  in  God's  Word.  'ITiat  is  whU  ' 
want,  Richard,  and  obedience  to  the  ordinances  and  CGmmuidii 
the  Church." 

"And  you  forget  .iU  the  precious  blood  that  has  been  shfil  s^ 
the  useful  lives  which  have  been  cut  short,  and  the  unfathoiMtt 
misery  that  has  been  occasioned  to  thousands,  that  a  few  old  wiw 
fables  might  be  upheld  which  the  first  breath  of  science  has  WoM 
away?  Vet  your  Divine  Word  set  them  forth  as  true,  aod  ^ 
Infallible  Church  declared  belief  in  them  to  be  integral  to  sali^n* 
and  right  living.' 

*'  The  Bible  was  not  written  to  teach  us  sc>ct>oe  ;  it  wis  mtt^ 
for  our  souls,"  said  Hermionc. 

"  1  should  think  twice  before  I  accepted  statements  which  c^^ 
be  proved  on  the  laitli  of  an  authority  which  has  broken  do<n  * 
signally  whenever  it  has  been  tested,"  said  Richard 

"And  I  accept  it  all,"  cried  Hcrmione.  "i\nd  what  loB* 
understand  tt\e  CViutc\\  catx  tiL^lain.     Both  N'irginia  and  I  W** 
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ord  of  the  Bible,  and  every  teaching  of  the  CImrch,  and  you 
hurt  and  offend  us  both  when  you  say  the  awful  things  that  you  do, 
and  cast  ridicule  upon  what  is  the  most  sacred  tiling  in  hfc  to  us." 

"So!  yoii  and  our  child  have  really  ranged  yourselves  on  the 
'side  which  produced  the  Inquisition  and  lighted  the  tires  in  Smiih- 
field  ;  and  cither  killed  those  astronomers  who  denied  the  current 
figments  of  the  day.  or  forced  them,  like  (laiiico,  to  recant  under 
[win  of  death  ?  You  have  gone  over  lo  the  side  which  t  have  given 
my  life  to  coinUat?  If  any  one  has  cause  to  feel  aggrieved,  dear 
wife,  il  is  I,  not  you.  I  stay  where  I  w.ts;  it  is  you  who  have  moved, 
and  left  my  guidance  for  a  stranger's." 

*'  I  can  only  say,  Thank  Cod,  yes  \  "  said  Hermionc  hitterly  but 
sincerely.  "  We  have  kft  you,  and  1  am  thankful  for  it.  You  arc 
the  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  we  arc  her  fahhfu!  children.  If  we 
-would  be  true  to  our  !,ord,  wc  must  he  .igainst  you,  Richard.  Vou 
roake  us  your  enemies,     [t  is  your  doing,  not  ours." 

"What  was  there  in  the  words  which  touched  him  sc  deeply?  stung 
him  so  painfully?  His  face  became  deadly  pale,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  his  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  They  were  unman3y,  if  one 
will,  and  unusual ;  but  they  were  beyond  his  power  to  prevent. 

"You  and  Virginia  are  my  enemies?"  he  said  very  slowly,  after 
he  had  conquered  that  sudden  sweep  of  emotion.  "  Is  there  then 
enmityhetweenus,  wife?— on  your  side  at  least ;  on  mine,  you  know, 
is  only  love  !  It  is  a  strange  word  to  my  ears  from  you.  Arc  you  my 
enemy,  wife  ?  "  he  repeated,  as  if  he  scarcely  realized  his  own  words. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Hermionc  hardily.      She  thought  she  was 
ttifying. 

He  gave  a  little  start,  andhls  right  hand,  lying  sofdy  doubled  on 
c  uble,  clenched  itself  till  the  knuckles  were  white  and  strained. 
iut  he  sat  calm  and  to  all  appearance  unmoved  ;  and  his  still  face 
id  lowered  ejes  gave  no  sign. 

"It  is  your  fault.  Why  nrc  you  so  irreligious?"  said  Hermionc, 
llooking  at  him  with  sudden  soft  regret. 

She  was  a  tcndtr-hcarted  creature,  and  did  not  like  to  pain  even 
flier  infidel  husband,  for  all  that  she  was  so  angry  wiih  him.  She 
[■wanted  him  to  be  punished,  but  she  regretted  thai  his  chasiisenient 
[liad  tK.*en  laid  on  her  to  indict. 

**  You  make  mc  your  cncjny,  Richard,"  she  repealed  more  softly  ; 
'because  you  are  the  enemy  of  the  Church." 

He  did  not  answer  ;  but  after  another  short  pause  got  up  from 
f  lus  chair  and  lightly  touched  her  pretty  goldun  head  as  he  passed. 
'  Jlis  hand  trcmbkd,  and  his  step  was  not  quite  firm. 
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"Bless  you,  old  love  I"  he  said, almost  below  his  bicjUh; 
kissed  Virginia  on  the  forehead,  Iialf  sighing  as  he  miunjurtd,  " 
little  Ladybird— my  own  little  child  : " 

And  Avith  this  he  crossed  the  hall  and  went  back  into  his : 
which  somehow  seemed  to  lia^e  ticcoaie  so  desolate  and  ei 
Here  he  sat,  as  he  had  Bat  once  before,  feeling  that  liis  ireasuie-bow 
had  been  broken  into  and  the  jeuel  of  his  life  stolen  froia  hia 
Should  he  ever  find  it  again?  or  was  his  life  to  be  henceforth  only* 
regret  ?— his  happiness  nothing  but,  a  lost  dream  ? 

This  d.:iy  u'as  lo  him  like  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  death :  ul 
when  in  the  evening  Hemiione  and  Vii^ginia  were  at  the  Vican^ 
the  one  happy  in  the  attentions  of  her  spiritual  i^albni,  die  060 
b]e»acd  in  the  society  of  her  spiritual  moUier,  and  botli,  like  alJ  Ik 
rest  gathered  there,  warmed  and  flushed  by  that  mental  excildacM 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  religious  fervour— Richard  was  tiyai(l> 
work  off  his  dumb  depression  by  a  tough  bit  of  philosophy  *4i4 
went  to  prove  that  all  matter  is  a  function  of  mind  and  all  alOliB 
a  function  of  matter.  But  he  never  got  beyond  the  fiiu  joge.  Tlv 
image  of  his  little  daughter  whom  he  &o  fondly  loved;  oTthewikvko 
bad  been  his  second  and  dearer  self  through  all  his  manhood;  of  !■ 
trust  and  their  one-time  faith,  came  ever  between  him  and  lhei>t»4 ; 
and  the  thought  that  their  love  had  gone  from  him,  while  he  wis  bdp 
less  to  prevent  or  retain,  obscured  tlie  reasonings  bj*  which  luoBis 
life  was  reduced  to  molecular  disturbance,  and  left  him  only  tin  bix 
of  mental  suffering  which  was  so  acute  as  to  be  almost  bodrif 
anguish. 


Chapter  XV. 

RECALCITRANT. 

Next  toHcnnione  who  was  won,  and  Richard  who  was 
able,  the  conquest  of  Kingrove  Hardisty,  if  it  could  be  accumjiliilieA 
would  be  the  most  ira])ortant  to  the  vicar.  The  ChurchUods  poOp^ 
were  valuable,  but  the  master  of  Monkshali  would  be  more  Yilw^fc' 
still.  He  was  richer  ami  h:td  more  solid  local  influence  thaa  OA- 
b«l-  As  churchwarden  elected  by  the  parish  he  might,  uidcai  rt» 
won  over,  be  troublesumc,  and  something  more ;  and*  anti-titaabt* 
he  was  known  to  be,  his  conversion  to  "  Catholicism  "  would  be  bo^ 
an  honour  to  his  converter  as  the  sign  of  superior  mental 
and  the  disarming  oi  a  loroixiaSile  o^ri^ncnt. 
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As  ycl  this  conquest  was  no  nearer  th.in  in  the  beginning. 
Where  Cuthbert,  .ilready  devoted  to  Bach  and  blue  diina,  rcvu- 
reocing  Botticelli  and  desijising  Raflacllc,  had  yielded  without 
difficult)'  to  the  ncvf  rhjine  nf  jcsthetic  piely  and  iuedi;eval  aCTccta- 
tion — like  ripe  fruit  Jailing  by  its  own  weight — Ringrovc  Hardisty, 
practical  railier  llia]i  xstljelif,  a  r,iii.rcn  ratlicr  than  a  sectarian,  of  the 
broadest  section  of  iho  Broad  Church  parly,  and  by  nature  intolerant 
orpersotut  interference,  had  stood  out  firmly  against  all  the  pressure 
that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  him:  and  had  resisted  both  lUe 
sensuous  slatelincss  of  the  ritual  and  llae  spiritual  bcsecchings  of 
Virginia  with  equal  constancy.  Ant!  the  vicar's  favourite  dream  of 
the  strong  young  man  of  the  parish  brought  low — the  Samson  of 
Eraslianism  with  his  bead  in  the  lap  of  the  Church — was  still  only  a 
dream. 

How  could  it  be  realized?  Arguments  founded  on  ecclesiastical 
assumption,  on  tradition  antj  the  Fathers,  were  useless  with  a  man 
who  started  with  the  proposition  ihat  the  ChurcJi  was  only  a  function 
of  the  State,  and  ttic  dcrgy  no  more  divinely  inspired  or  appointed 
than  so  many  soldiers  or  sailors.  His  strong  English  good  sense  was 
of  that  hard  granitic  kind  which  no  sophisms  could  mould,  no  hys- 
terical enthusiasm  soften  ;,  and  it  would  be  emphatically  wasting  time 
10  assure  him  that  the  Church  has  thauraaliirgical  powers  as  wdl  as 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  that  the  transmutation  of  matter 
and  the  eternal  destination  of  souls  belong  to  Canterbury  ail  the 
same  as  to  Rome. 

Failing  this  conversion  by  reason  there  remained  affection  ;  and 
through  his  known  love  for  Virginia  the  vicar  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  leading  Ringrovc  to  obedience  and  submission.  Further 
than  this  Mr.  Lascelles  specially  desired  that  lie  should  be  made  to 
feel  the  righteousness  of  true  religion  and  the  easiness  of  the  ritualistic 
j-okc : — so  different  from  that  which  the  Evangelical  school  lay  on 
men's  shoulders  I  With  Catholics  the  whole  thiogwas  concentrated  in 
Obedience,  This  given,  tlic  test  was  easy.  Tlius — again  taking  the 
test  of  days — he  thought  it  would  be  a  step  gained  if  he  could  show 
Ringrovc  that  Sunday  duties  did  not  include  Sabbatarian  severities, 
as  he  had  said  to  Hennione,  but  that,  when  tlie  olficcs  of  the  Church 
were  over,  good  Catholics  were  ixzt  to  enjoy  themselves,  like  saints 
vbo  had  entered  into  their  re\vard. 

I      A  ihoit  tiiDC  before   Christmas  then,  Mr.   I^sccllcs  told  the 
'MolytieuM  that  he  wished  them  to  ask  Ringrove  Hardisty  to  one  of 
their  Sunday  suppers  ;  and  at  the  same  Umc  he  told  Heimione  that' 
she  was  to  bring  him  in  her  carriage.    He  was  to  be  made  much  of, 
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and  his  coming  treated  as  a  gentle  kind  of  feic  He  was 
to  feci  that,  notorious  outsider  as  he  was,  the  broad  cloak 
charity  covered  him  tike  the  rest^thc  Catholic  fold  was  open  for  luB 
a>i  for  all  other  straying  sheep — and  he  was  to  be  shown  thai  tbt 
courtesy  of  high-bred  gentlemen  was  as  characteristic  of  Chuidmcs 
as  of  worldlings.  All  this  was  as  much  part  of  the  game  to  beplijtrf 
as  so  many  moves  in  rhess,  and  the  vicar  thought  thai  he 
arrangetl  his  pieces  to  advantage. 

"  I  hope  greatly  that  he  nuty  be  induced  to  become  one  ofns 
youi  persoiul  influence  and  his  own  ho|>t;,"  said  Mr.  LuccUnh 
Hcimione,  in  the  manner  of  laying  on  her  a  work  to  peribnn.  "• 
all  know  his  aspirations,"  he  added  ;  •'  and  if  he  belonged  to  ns,  aJ 
our  dcir  chihl  were  not  too  decided  in  the  holier  way  of  celfbic};  i 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  place;  but  as  it  is — Xevcf  1"  said  Tb. 
Lasccllcs,  closing  his  thin  lips  firmly,  conscious  that  here  at  leatt  k 
held  the  keys  and  could  open  or  shut  at  his  pleasure. 

Wherefore,  when  Aunt  Catherine  received  her  instructiOMK^ii 
young  Hardisty  nest  Sunday  evening,  and  Hcrmiane  rccerrcd 
to  bring  him  as  siiecially  her  friend  though  their  guest,  Viifiiii 
again  admonished  by  Sister  Agnes  to  be  very  sweet  and  ttrnto 
him,  for  the  sake  of  convincing  him  that  his  best  friends  vnc  is  At 
Church.    She  did  not  see  that  she  was  being  made  use  of  as  ■  tot- 
that  she  was  trading  on  the  poor  fellow's  love  for  her.    She  ws*^ 
made  to  feci  IierKclf  a  vessel  consecrated  by  tlie  Church  to  be  tl* 
means  of  grace  to  another. 

It  was  no;v  close  on  Christmas,  as  has  been  siid.    for^" 
three  or  four  years  Ringrovc  had  dined  on  this  day  at  the  Atd^ 
and  he  expected  to  be  tovited  tills  year  again,  as  before.    6(tf  ^ 
Lascelles  intended  otherwise.    Ii  was  his  design  that  HenBioneo' 
Virginia    should    dine   wth    him   at    the  Vicarage — bis  dc««  ^ 
Ringrove  should  come  with  ihem.     He  would  not  ha«  it  a  "ta^ 
day ;  only  such  priests  as  might  have  come  to  help  him  «iiii 
services,  the  Abbey  ladies,  and  tlie  young  fellow  who  mud 
marry  Virginia,  but  who  shoulil  not  unless  he  would  come  ow; 
this  Sunday  evening  at  Churrhlanda  was  to  be  the  iniliatioii.  M^ 
could  bear  this,  he  could  bear  more  ;   and  the  cetttin  b«»ii9 
of  his  churchwarden  ship  would  be  ncutraliied.     If  he  <aM  <* 
bear  it,  then  he  would  stand  out  more  openly  than  he  biMJ  bJlJ*^ 
done ;    he  would    range    himself  on  Richard's  side,  or  at  *^ 
would  have  the'  credit  of  doing  so— which   would  girt  «<■  ^ 
much   poptilar  distrust ;  he  would  be  called  Atheist,  tike  Rid*^< 
Hermioiw  and  ■V\t^\n\a  %\vw\ld  cut  him — so  should  aH  the  Q** 
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party;  am!  his  churchward cnshij)  would  be  impotent,  and  his  strength 
taben  from  him.  The  line  of  demarcaiion  would  he  more  broadly 
[traced,  and  they  would  all  shorten  their  swords. 

Aslutc  as  he  was,  Mr.  Lasceltcs  had  not  fyrgotteii  those  three  ini- 

jrtant  charactemtics  of  Ringn"ove  Hardisty,  the  man  who  waa  to  be 

over  or  forced  into  such  a  position  as  should  weaken  his  hostility 

i1>y  reason  of  his  allies— nam  tly,  his  dislike  to  clerical  domination,  his 

Ipossibllities  of  jealousy,  and,  for  all  his  love  for  Virginia,  his  loyal 

[fiiendship  for  Virginia's  father.     On  the  contrary,  he  had  considered 

[all  three  carefully;  but  there  was  always  that  "  perhaps  ;"  and  ]ove 

[irilh  young  men  is  sometimes  stronger  than  prirtciplc  or  self-respect. 

Jf  he  could  be  made  to  fee!  that  submission  to  the  Church  would 

ring  the  reward  of  Virginia? — I^vc  might  work  the  miracle  of  faith 

^here  as  elsewhere,  thought  the  vicar,  if  kept  alive  by  hope ;  and  to 

end  the  child  must  be  made  to  understand  that  kindness  and 

tetness  to  Ringrove  were  her  religious  duties  now,  whatever  the 

[future  might  be.    This  was  cruel  enough  ;  but  the  priesthood  of  which 

Honourable  and   Reverend  Launcclot   Lnsceiles   was  such  a 

pical  member  docs  not  trouble  itself  much  about  human  suffering. 

I*  seeks  only  for  ground  whereon  to  sow  its  seed  of  supremacy,  and 

Mood  and  tears  fertilize  the  soil  as  well  as  anything  else. 

These  Sunday  sup|;ers  were  so  far  secret  that  Ringrove  knew 
>lhing  of  diem.    Richard  was  not  the  man  to  complain  tJiat  his 
and  daughter  left  him  to  dine  alone  once  a  week  and  Ringrove 
not  the  man  to  whom  gossip  naturally  gravitated ;  and  as  he 
"erwent  to  church  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  he  did  not  sec  the 
carriage  take  up  the  vicar  and  his  bister  and  drive  off  to  the 
'Jcai-igc  or  Churdiknds  instead  of  home.     Hence  he  knew  nothing 
*he  new  order  of  things,  and  when  Hermione  said  to  him  prettily : 
^■aiit  you  to    go   with  Virginia  and  me    to   ChurchUnds    next 
iday.  after  evensong — I  know  that  you  are  invited,"  he  had  no 
for  refusing;  especially  as  Virginia  said,  even  more  earnestly 
her  mother  ;  "  Yes,  you  must  come,  Ringrove  ;  we  want  you 
so  much." 
On  the  contrary-,  far  from  refusing,  he  was  boyishly  glad  to  go, 
'Og  that  he  had  been  entreated  by  the  girl  who  stood  with  him  as 
ideal  of  womanly  purity  and  grace.    He  did  not  much  care  for 
■  Xfolyncuxs.     He  thought  Aunt  Catherine  slightly  mad  j  Cnihbert 
•"c  than  weak  ;  Theresa  excitable  beyond  reason  ;  but  Henuione 
always  delightful  to  him,  and  Vii^inia  was  his  beloved. 
*'Do  jvwwant  me  to  go,  Virginia?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice 
with  mailkcd  emphasis, 
ccxuv.    wft  tfSu  a  s 
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"  Yes ;  you  know  that  I  do,"  she  said  softly  and  with  ini 
Icindness — was  it  not  her  duty  to  lead  him  gently  to  the  fol 

His  heart  beat  hsX,  and  he  drew  his  chair  a  Uttle  closer 
she  was  sitting  always  at  work  on  her  rich  quaint  cccl 
broidery.     She  coloured  and  looked  embarrassed. 

'■  You  know  we  all  wish  that  you  were  one  of  us,"  she 
voluntarily  fihrinldng  back. 

"One  of  us!    Is  tlicrc  one  party  in  the  place  so  disti 
as  this  ?     And  are  you  of  it  and  i   of  another  ? "  he 
colour  in  his  lace  too. 

"Surely,"  said  Virginia,  lifting  up  her  eyes.  '*  We  bdon 
Church." 

"  I  am  a  Churchman,  too,"  Ringrovc  returned. 

She  shook  her  head. 
A"No;youare  a  Trotcsuot,"  she  answered  quite  sirop^ 
arc  Catholics." 

"  The  English  National  Church  used  to  be  Protestant  h 
extremes  of  these  later  times  becime  fashionable,"  said 
manfully. 

"  It  lapsed,"  answered  Virginia ;  *'  but  we  arc  tT>*ing  to 
back  to  the  right  way  ;  and  you  must  Ik  one  of  us,  Ringroi 
one  of  her  sweet  rare  snules. 

He  smiled  too,  but  incredulously. 

"  Submission  to  the  clergy  is  not  much  in  my  line,"  he 
you  put  them  in  the  place  of  power  again,  we  shall  have  iost 
our  fathers  fought  for  in  olden  times — all  the  liberties  thst  th 
for  us  with  their  lives." 

"  If  only  they  were  in  their  old  place  1 "  cried  Virginia  with 
siasra.    "  If  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church  Christiamqr. 
the  rule  of  one's  life  ! " 

"Christianity  is  not  necessarily  the  Church,"    said  I^ 
*'  We  are  all  of  the  Church — your  father  as  well  i  like  cvety  i 
is  noble  and  faithful  to  his  own  conscience.    \V1iat  more  cu 
than  truth  and  goodness  ?" 

"  Faith  and  obedience,"  said  Virginia. 

"  Yes,  but  obedience  to  what  ?     To  my  mind  the 
such  a  man  as  your  father  is  better  tlian  thitt  of  a 
said  Kingrove,  thinking  that  if  he  touched  the  right 
"do  good"  and   "make  Virginia  think.*     As  if  people 
Tcalots  for  want  ol  thought  1 — as  little  as  they  become 
and   tcpudbi-ots  of   the  faith   of  Ibeir  childhood    (or 
heart  1 
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■Viiginia  looked  away  into  the  distance,  and  her  eyes  grew  dark 
id  moist 

"  Papa  follows  his  <wn  way ;  but  we  must  obey  the  higher  law," 
she  said  sorrowfully. 

"  Is  there  a  higher  law  than  a  woman's  obedience  to  her  husband 
— a  daughters  to  her  father  ?  "  asked  Ringrove  earnestly. 

^"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  the  Church  is  higher." 
Ringrove  could  not  answer.  Turn  where  he  would,  he  was  always 
met  by  the  one  fixed  barrier — tlie  Church  set  in  the  place  of  God, 
nobler  than  humanity,  truer  than  love.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent, 
realizing  something  of  what  Richard  fell  in  the  vagueness  but  iincon- 
querablcness  of  the  influences  that  had  ao  entirely  changed  both 
Hermione  and  Virginia.  But  he  would  not  give  up  the  struggle  yet. 
Virginia  was  worth  even  a  little  misunderstanding  of  motives— a  little 
false  appearance  ;  and  if  he  kept  close  to  her  and  her  mother  he 
might  perhaps  after  all  do  that  good  of  which  he  had  already  thought. 
Still,  he  must  not  let  false  appearances  be  too  strong,  and  he  had 
always  his  loyalty  to  Richard  to  remember. 

"  Vou  will  not  think  that  I  am  taking  part  against  your  ihther  if  I 
go  vrith  you  to  Churchlands  next  Sunday?  "  he  asked  suddenly.  "  I 
loKnr  that  they  do  not  come  here  now^and  why ;  and  t  iihould  be 
nMie  than  sorry  to  seem  to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  You  know  how 
WBoenly  I  love  and  respect  him — as  well  as  Mrs.  Fullerton  and  you/' 
he  added  in  a  moved  voice  ;  "and  I  should  not  like  anyone  to  think 
Uvt  t  had  gone  against  him." 

^  "We  could  never  believe  that  you  would  take  part  against  papa," 
^id  Virginia  gravely.  "  No  one  does^  Ringrove  !  He  separates 
ninisclf  I  ■■  Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  they  always  did  when  she 
"poke  of  her  father.  As  a  daughter  she  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and 
"■Jtil  DOW  had  been  so  proud  of  him  ! — but  as  a  Christian  she  was 
'***Uiid  to  hold  him  accursed,  and  to  steel  her  heart  against  him.  -She 
^^Id  only  pray  for  him ;  jicrfonn  penance  in  his  intention  ;  think 
^V  his  heart,  so  hardened  now  against  the  truth,  might  be  touched 
***d  opened ;  but  for  communion  or  authority  he  was  as  one  dead. 
*^t  the  sorrow  of  tint  death  never  quite  passed  from  her  ccn- 
''^ousness. 

•'  But,  dear  Virginia,  you  must  allow  his  right  of  private  judgment 
Hn  all  fairness  and  common  liberality  you  must." 
Jf  '*  No,  Ringrove— no  one  has  the  right  of  private  judgment,"  she- 
^d  gently  but  firmly.     "  We  are  the  children  of  the  Church,  and  our 

ris  to  obey  our  Mother."    With  a  sudden  impulse  she  leaned 
KHZ 
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forward  and  laid  her  haDd  oa  his  shoulder.    "And  one  day,"  »he 
said,  her  eyes  looking  into  his  straight  and  full,  tender  and  loving, 
"  one  day,  Kingrovc,  you  will  be  her  dutiful  son  loo,  and  we  shall 
make  one  family  together." 

She  meant  a  family  of  good  Catholics  in  Crofishobne  \  Ringro' 
took  it  as  a  special  household  of  tlieniselvcs — of  him  and  her  together. 
His  colour  went  and  came,  his  breathing  was  oppressed,  his  bean 
beat  fast  and  he  trembled  like  a  gitL 

"  Oh,  Virginia  !"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it  between 
both  his  o«Ti  i  "  will  you  not  be  my  own — make  one  family  with  me  ? — 
for  love's  sake  and  because  you  know  ilmt  you  can  trust  me  with 
your  happiness?  Let  our  minor  points  of  difference  go  I  Yoa  know 
that  I  love  you,  Virginia  !— cannot  you  love  me?" 

She  shrank  away  as  before. 

"  Do  not  talk  to  nic  like  Uiat,"  slie  said.  "  I  meant  only  that  «c 
should  ;dl  be  good  Catholics,  good  Church  people,  here  together- 
brothers  and  sisters— friends — whatever  you  like  to  call  it  But  I  do 
not  think  of  anything  else,  or  want  anything  else;  and  unless  I  am 
commanded  differently,  I  shall  always  live  as  I  am  now." 

"  Commanded  by  whom,  Virginia?"  asked  Ringrove  jealoudy.  ^^ 

"  By  my  Director,"  said  Virginia  gravely.  ^^| 

At  this  moment  Hcrmione  returned  from  a  little  business  ll^^ 
she  hod  been  transacting  with  Sister  Barbara,  from  the  Home,  and 
that  hod  cost  her  just  thirty  pounds — "  to  go  on  with." 

"  You  are  coming  with  us,  Ringrove  ? "  she  asked,  not  noticiog 
the  flush  on  the  face  of  the  one,  the  pallor  on  that  of  tb«  other,  nor 
Virginia's  shrinking  attitude,  nor  his  trouble  and  disappointment. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  trying  to  sjieak  cheerfully. 

She  smiled  her  pleasure. 

"  I  will  take  you,"  she  said.  "  Come  to  evensong,  and  then  we 
can  all  go  together.  Thai  will  at  least  insure  your  coming  to  church 
once  more  than  usual,  you  naughty  pcreon  I"— glad  as  at  a  victory 
foredoomed. 

"  I  think  dturch  onoe  a  day  enough,"  said  Ringrove  f)uietly, 
stealing  a  glance  at  Virginia. 

Hermione  shook  her  forefinger  playfully. 

"  Such  a  heathen  as  you  are  \ "  she  said  laughing.  "  But  yon  arc 
to  he  reformed  ;  so  you  might  as  well  begin  to  set  about  it  row  "  «fae 
added  in  her  sweetest  manner. 

She  was  so  happy  at  this  moment  I  Snter  Barbara  had  bcoi^it 
her  such  a  charming  little  note  from  "Superior"—*  tioteof  swh 
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nfaa^ed  flattery  and  command,  such  subtle  love-making  and  open. 
oonfcmon  of  her  **  value  to  the  cause,"  as  had  made  her  heart  leap 
like  a  giit't,  and  dressed  the  grey  dull  winter's  day  in  gold  and  rose 
coloor  throughouL 

He  shook  his  head  half-sadly,  half-playfully,  to  match  her  p1ea> 
not  humour,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave,  the  matter  standing  as  the 
vicar  had  arranged.  So,  next  Sunday  evening,  Ringrove  was  carried 
o(T  by  Hcrmione  to  what  might  be  considered  one  of  the  fore-courts 
of  the  sacred  compound,  and  made  the  subject  of  the  Crossholme 
hierophant's  latest  experiment. 

*•  I  ara  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Hardisty,"  said  Mr.  Lascellcs, 
taking  the  lead,  as  he  always  did  when  with  his  "  band,"  and  coming 
forward  to  receive  the  rullcrtons  and  Ringrove  a^  if  he,  not  Cuth- 
bert.  had  been  the  master  of  the  house.  He  had  preceded  them  by 
a  few  minutes,  having  been  taken  by  the  Molyneuxs.  "  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  come  among  us  in  this  informal  way.  It  is  the  kind 
of  feeling  that  I  wish  to  »ee  established  among  my  flock." 

"It  was  good  of  Miss  Molyncux  to  ask  mc  with  Mrs.  FuUerton," 
said  Ringrove  stiffly,  resenting  the  vicar's  lone  of  proprietorship  in 
another  man's  house,  and  "  wor>dcring  how  that  ass  Cuihbcrt  could 
stand  it." 

Cuthbert  would  have  stood  more  than  this  had  he  been  put  to  it. 
Oi»e  of  those  weak  brothers  to  whom  the  support  of  authority  is 
esaentiAl,  hia  strength  was  in  obedience  as  with  other  men  it  is  in 
Vhatf.  As  it  was,  he  shook  hands  with  Kinjifrovc  limply,  and  s-iid 
that  he  was  glad  to  sec  him,  tamely  ;  and  his  halting,  half-hearted 
maniKr  nude  tlic  vicor'a  hospitable  warmth  still  more  conspicuous, 
and  threw  himself,  an  the  master  of  the  house,  yet  more  in  the  shade. 

"  Vou  know  Virginia's  friends.  I  think,"  the  vicar  then  said,  as 
Ringrove,  feeling  somehow  not  quite  ni  home  as  he  should  be,  looked 
round  the  room  and  saw  the  little  "band,"  at  this  mon>ent  mainly 
pooped  about  t«-o  Mrangc  priests,  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Lascellcs  in 
the  icr\'ice.  lie  had  a  stock  nf  wandering  **  brothers"  always  on 
hood,  rvady  and  glad  Ui  give  their  aid  in  this  war  which  be  was 
cairyiog  on  against  fa'cdom  and  Protestantism  at  Crossholme. 

"Thanks,  yes."  he  answered,  shaking  hands  with  those  whom  he 
knew  ;  after  which  the  vicar  presented  him  to  "  Father  Truscott," 
and  "  Brother  Swinfcn,"  the  one  elderly  and  the  other  young,  and 
both  men  of  marked  character  in  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused. 
But  Ringrove  instinctively  disliked  both.  They  were  sincere  with- 
out question ;  but  the  Father  was  secret  and  ibe  %io^«t  ««&  unv\', 
ud  web  fOMf  like  Me.  Lascelles  hitoseU,  a  rulh  '(n\\\  'vWmx  >!ca^  ^^(^ 


would  at  all  times  sanctify  the  means,  and  who  would  never 
himself  about  the  deceptions  that  he  might  have  to  pnctJRk 
sorrow  he  might  give,  the  promises  to  be  broken,  or  the  hope  hecom 
certainly  thtougli  his  assurance  that  might  be  destroyed  for  etc 
They  were  Catholics,  not  men  ;  and  human  conscience  was  knt  ui 
sectarian  partisanship. 

"How  did  you  like  the  Magniiicat?"  Mr.  LasceJlei  uktd 
abruptly,  when  the  Utile  panyhad  settled  douoiiand  Ringrove's  |iba 
had  been  assiij^ned  next  to  his,  ^H 

"  It  was  very  fine,"  he  iinswered  ;  "and  new  lo  me."  ^ 

"  Our  sweet  Mrs.  Fullcrton,  who  is  always  to  the  front  in  all  gooi 
things,  got  it  for  itie,"  said  Mr.  Lascelle^  smiling  as  he  looktd  B 
Hermione  with  a.  strange  air  of  private  proprietorship  and  secret  vom^ 
understanding.  "  She  is  always  ready  for  every  graceful  duty.  Ari 
that  dear  child  of  hers  is  folloKHng  in  her  steps.  Do  you  notte 
how  charming  she  is  becoming?" 

"  I  have  known  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tullerton  all  my  liie,"  HOaatl 
Ringrove  coldly,  with  a  sudden  tlubli  that  s{>okc  of  dangerous  gnSBad 
"Wliat  a  privilege  I"  aaid  Mr.  l-iscelles,  still  smiling.    "Hw 
entirely  then  your  appreciation  must  coincide  with  mine  I" 

"  Ferh,-ip5  it  goes  beyond  yours,"  said  Ringrove,  sdffeoiDglas  rwi 
The  vicar  went  on  smiling. 

"That  is  impossible,"  he  answered,  and  looked  o*Tf  to  Hb- 
mione  again  as  one  who  knew  more  than  was  confesised. 

"What  a  splendid  St.  (icorgc  that  young  Mr.  Hardistrv^ 
make  1"  said  Aunt  Catherine  in  a  whisper  to  t'adier  TmsoDtL  ^ 
stroked  his  ample  beard  and  assented  paternally,  knowing  whdt^ 
rift  was  within  that  shaky  lute  which  did  duty  for  bram  with  tbcp* 
weak  creature.     Always  silly,  her  spiritual  exaltttion  had 
the  little  common  sense  that  had  hitherto  been  just  enough  to 
her  from  absolute  folly,  and  was  fast  rendering  her  a  6t 
a  lunatic  asylum.    Saints  and  holy  personages — she  saw  then 
where,  and  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  hagiology  which  tnade  led 
less  true  to  her  than  were  these  visionary  existences.      Faiha  'ft* 
cott  was  Sl  Peter,  Brother  Swinfen  St.  Sebastian,  and  tbe  rt* 
himself  was  St.  Paul,  and  the  leader  of  all. 

This  was  the  strangest  evening  that  Ringrore  had  cvetipcftt* 
one  the  most  antipathetic  He,  a  rank  ouihider,  felt  himKtf  >*>* 
an  im|iostor  in  being  there  at  all.  It  was  not  his  place,  not  tui«<^ 
though  he  was  mode  much  of  by  Mr.  Lascelles  and  HcfUHK* 
flattered  aa  he  had  never  been  flattered  before,  and  did  not  !*■•• 
Muieover  the  ^tTaani\xi»x^  ^\<:xca^«a  '^ud  to  Mc  Iwrtflet  If  ^ 


kdin  dtaring  ihc  evening  revolted  him  even  more  than  those  paid  to 
luBkSclf  embaira^scd.  The  whole  thing  was  a  reversal  of  common 
cutom,  and  lo  Iiini  detestable.  Aunt  Catherine  placed  his  chair— 
the  vicar's  aimdiair— sacred  to  him  only— which  no  one  else  was 
ever  allowed  to  uae — and  which  stood  in  one  i^iecial  place  in  the 
loom,  cottspicuous  liy  iis  rich  covering  of  some  gold-^mbroidered 
red  Vesietian  sttifT.  'I'hcreKi  brou^^ht  him  a  root-stool,  and  arranged 
the  6re-«creen  Tor  his  sole  benefit.  Uite  lady  brought  a  cushion, 
whicli  she  was  sure  would  make  him  more  comfortable  ;  and  another 
took  off  her  own  shawl  to  by  across  his  knees.  Once  he  got  up 
lor  a  book,  when  Aunt  Catherine  and  Theresa,  and  one  or  two 
more,  all  rushed  fon^■a^d  in  a  scramble  of  while  hands  and  iloaling 
fokb  to  prevent  hi.s  laving  the  trouble;  and  even  indolent,  com- 
posed  llermione,  looking  at  him  tenderly,  said  :  "AVhy  did  you  not 
ask  me  to  gi%'c  it  to  you,  dear  Superior  ?" 

It  was  he  who  was  ministered  to  and  they  who  courted  ;  and 
to  Ringrove,  accustomed  to  think  of  women  as,  in  a  certain  sense, 
naed  creatures  whom  it  was  a  strong  man's  privilege  to  serve,  ttiis 
Eastern  attitude  of  a  lord  in  his  harem,  spiritual  though  it  might  be, 
v«fl  un-Knglish,  unmanly,  and—let  the  word  jmss — loathsome. 

Add  to  this  the  odd  kind  of  familiarity  that  existed  among  them— 
the  smiles  and  looks  that  passed  from  one  lo  the  other  i%  allusions 
were  made  of  which  ihcy  only  had  the  key — the  jargon  that  they 
talked,  and  the  shibboleth  of  "  dears  "  and  "  sisters,"  "  brothers  " 
and  *'  beloveds,"  that  was  their  sign  of  fratenuty — and  it  is  easy  lo 
tmdcrstand  the  sutc  of  Ringrovc's  mind ;  a  state  however  which 
wia  itol  Ken  Dor  allowed  for  by  the  tittle  band.  They  had  been 
so  much  accust»med,  for  some  months  now,  to  treat  the  vicar  among 
ihemtelves  like  a  living  idol,  a  sacred  personage,  that  they  did  not 
realize  the  natural  disgust  of  an  unconverted  Samson,  nor  the  iwttmil 
Jolouiy  of  an  old  friend  who  Itad  remained  an  outsider. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  I.ji5ccllcs  talked  to  him  with  less  patronage  and 
more  conventioTul  resi>cct  tluin  was  usual  with  him  when  seated  in 
Ilk  chair  of  si.iic,  as  the  private  pope  and  autocratic  Director  of  hii 
flock.  He  thought  the  young  nuwterof  Mookshall  jiowiblc,  and 
worth  the  trial ;  and  though  it  was  not  pleasant  to  come  down  from 
hk  semi-ucrcd  hei(<hi«  and  meet  any  man  as  an  equal  on  level 
pound,  yet  to-night  it  wa:t  jtolitic  ; — and  the  vicar  wai  a  man  with 
wfaom  policy  wot  potent. 

Among  other  things  he  said  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of 
hb  flock  greatly  on  what  the  Abbey  ladies  had  told  him,  Kuditi^daftw 
jttttgmcDl  iin^larl/  correct  as  lime  had  gotw  ou  an^V^ViaA  N<e^<nc<k 
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it  by  his  own  experience.  "  And  this  being  so,"  he  said 
seeming  to  think  Ringrove  was  to  be  held  by  urbanity  abo«  ill 
things,  "I  need  hardly  say  what  my  opinion  is  of  yoiL  I  fear  it 
would  make  you  vain — as  the  reflection  of  theirs." 

Ringrovc  lucked  over  to  Virginia,  sitting  in  a  tow  cbait  dote  n 
Mr.  Truscott,  her  face  turned  up  lo  his  with  even  more  than  its  moil 
saintly  expression — with  something  in  it  that  u-as  almost  rapt-~at  iIk 
old  priest  Kpokc  to  her  with  evident  earnestness,  but  softly,  so  thatM 
one  else  should  hear  what  he  said.  Then  Ringrovc  looked  at  Ha- 
mtonc  who  ktis  on  the  vicar's  right  hand,  with  the  same  tendcmca 
in  her  dark  blue  eyes  as  used  to  be  in  them  when  she  %ax  by  ba  byi- 
band.  More  revolted  than  flattered  by  the  vicar's  words,  not  OMJ 
to  be  assured  of  the  good<will  of  people  whom  he  had  known  nd 
loved  all  his  life,  by  a  man  who  was  the  latest  of  their  TncDik 
hardened  and  irritated,  not  softened  and  soothed,  Ringrove  slif^ 
lifted  his  upper  lip  and  looked  at  tlie  vicar  coldly. 

"  I  think  I  should  rely  on  llie  good  feeling  of  my  old  trio«!> 
without  the  ne«i  of  assurance  from  anyone,"  he  said  slowly  wd 
with  unmistakable  haughtiness.  Then,  turning  to  Hcrmiooe,  ht 
added  affectionately:  "  We  have  known  each  other  so  manyTOS 
now,  wc  scarcely  need  an  interpreter,  do  we,  Mrs.  Fullcrtoo?" 
**  Wlien  you  are  good — no, "  she  laughed  confusedly. 
"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  returned  Mr.  LasccUes  trtincpiiUy  ;  " 
assurance  can  be  made  doubly  sure  for  all  of  us.  Is  it  not  so.'  h 
pleases  me  to  hear  that  I  have  been  spoken  well  of  in  my  ibstBA 
and  I  like  to  pass  on  the  good  things." 

"  Dear  {Superior  I  yoit  are  always  so  kind  ! "  said  HenoioaEi  A* 
time  tenderly  as  well  as  confusedly. 

**  Our  child  seems  interested,"  then  said  the  vicar  rather  so< 
"I  wonder  what  Father  Truscott  is  leaching  her." 

"  Dear  Father  Truscott !  something  good  and  precious,"  rtia**' 
Kermione  with  an  artificial  intonation. 

"Oh,  that,  of  course!"  answered  Mr.  Lasccllcs  ainly.  'Hw 
laying  his  hand  on  Ringrovc  who  half  rose  to  interrupt  i^ 
coni'crsation  which  they  pronounced  good  with  so  much  cefiiiiT 
and  which  he  feared  was  h.armful  with  even  more  conviciioo>  ^ 
Mid  :  "  No,  do  not  interrupt  them,  Mr.  Hardisty.  I  tkiiik  J  * 
know  wlut  they  arc  talking  about.  Shall  I  tell  you? — Hicbctt*' 
to  be  made  of  riches.  That  is  an  important  matter  in  the  bOK 
with  our  young  friend,"  he  went  on  to  say,  speaking  as  if  to  one  whoi* 
only  so  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  himself.  "  Her  setttaarf 
in  life  will  be  a  gr&vc  <j3<m\<^«n.VLQn  with  us  alL     She  will  h>n  • 


nuch  power,  and  the  man  who  administers  her  fortune  ought  to  be 
oM  of  a  character  and  conduct  rare  to  find." 

Rtngrove  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  Few  men  ore  good  enough  for  her,"  he  said  with  extreme 
embaminncnt  "  The  best  would  have  lo  make  up  in  love  and  care  for 
what  be  wanicil  in  goodness." 

"  Vvs,  you  are  about  right,"  said  the  vicar  patemaJly.  "  But  we 
must  do  our  IksI  to  5nd  him — a  high-minded,  well~principled  man, 
and  a  staunch  Churchman." 

'*  \Vc  .ire  all  Churclimcn,"  Kingrote  returned. 

"  Most  of  you  in  a  sense,  but  Nationalists  rather  than  Catholics,'' 
nid  the  vicar. 

*'  English,"  replied  Ringrove. 

*' Vou  mean  Protestant  and  Erastian.     We  do  not  call  those' 
Churchmen,"  said  the  vicar  with  lofty  pitj-.    "  And  tliat  dear  child 
yonder  must  be  careful     Her  guide  and  companion  for  life  nmst  be 
iound,  wluto'CT  else  he  may  be." 

"  I  suppose  her  father  will  haw  a  word  la  say  in  a  matter  lo 
hoportant  as  this  i*"  said  Ringrove,  his  head  held  hijtb. 

*  Mr.  Fullerton  ?  a  confessed  Agnostic — in  other  words  nn 
Albeisi? — he  arrange  or  influence  in  any  way  the  marriage  of  one 
who,  in  the  Ages  of  Faith,  would  have  been  a  saint  in  life  and 
canonized  after  death  ? — certainly  not  ! "  said  Mr.  lAscelles  nnlh 
vigour.  "  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  Virginia,  like  her  mother,  would 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  any  great  circumstance  that  niighl 
■rile,  and  that  no  one  not  in  accord  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
fiUtb—oo  one  not  a  true  child  of  the  Holy  Mother — would  have  the 
snullest  influence  over  either.  I  think  wc  may  consider  that  fixed 
and  Kltled.  The  nuui  to  whom  Virginia  Fiitlcrton  gives  the  rich 
tmnire  of  her  love,  the  sweet  and  holy  sanctities  of  her  liotne,  will 
be  a  pronounced  and  decided  Catholic.  Such  a  man  as  our  dear 
Cutbbcrt  Molyncux,  for  instance,"  he  added,  lowering  his  eyes  ; 
"  who  indeed  would  be  the  best  husband  (or  her  of  all  within  my 
koo*  ledge." 

"Cuthl>cn  Mnlyneux  and  Virginia  Fullerton  t"  crie<I  Ringrtn-e 
with  pastionaie  disdain.  '*  You  might  as  well  choose  out  of  Earls- 
wood  at  once,  Mr.  Loscelles  !  " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hardisty,"  said  the  vicar  with  a  compassionate  air, 
"jrou  bare  yet  to  learn  tluit  tlie  weak  things  of  the  world  confound 
tad  ovcncome  the  strong,  when  God  blesses  the  one  and  the  others 
nut  only  to  themselves.  Ah  ! "  suddenly  changing  lu&  vova,  "  V  vce. 
that  nipper  !f  re^dy.     May  I  take  you?"*  to  Wctvft\one-,  mA.  \n 
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Cuthbcrt :  "  My  dear  boy,  will  you  not  bring  Viininia  ?  "  Wii! 
arrangement  al!  were  fain  lo  be  content,  for  the  will  of  Mr,  Laacia 
at  Churchlands  was  as  the  laws  of  the  Mcdcs  and  Pcraans,  nd 
when  he  had  spoken  no  one  was  found  who  dared  to  remoDSCnle. 
As  for  Cuthben,  be  bad  no  desire  to  remonstrate  ;  and  when  TbcRSi 
was  assigned  by  the  vicar  to  liiin,  Kinj^ove  Hardisty  dand  oo(,fbr 
the  sake  of  good  breeding.  But  for  his  consolation  he  was  plictil 
between  Virginia  and  Theresa  at  the  table  ;  and  as  on  Theresa's 
other  hand  was  the  vicar — he  at  the  head  and  Cuthbert  at  the  foot- 
she  un  licr  side  had  no  wish  in  i:omplain. 

Wliat  a  great  god  Zeus  the  >-icar  was  1 — how  he  regulated  lod 
marshalled  his  little  world  of  subordinates  and  lovers,  and  tunk 
each  do  as  he  desired  1  Even  the  strange  priests — Father  TruscoO, 
an  older  man  and  a  more  notorious — were  made  to  fee)  that  he  «ai 
the  lord  and  they  were  his  subjects — he  ^vas  the  sun  and  they  wot  his 
satellites.  Perhaps  he  a  little  surpasscil  himself  to-night,  wishmi  lo 
prove  tn  Ringrove  where  the  power  lay,  and  what  cxiurse  it  wooM  bt 
wisest  for  him  to  adopt. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  to  Virginia,  whose  glass  was  full  of  «ata. 
"  drink  a  little  wine  to-night." 

"  Must  I,  Superior?"  she  asked. 

She  disliked  wine,  as  girLs  of  her  age  and  nature  do ;  and 
on  it  as  a  penance. 


He  smiled    in    his    grand   way,    and    for    all    reply 
Cuthbert : 

"  My  dear  boy,  fill  Virginia's  glass.     No,  not  claret — ^1 
the  small  glass.     You  can  put  it  into  your  tumbler  of  vatcr," 
added  to  Virginia ;  and  Virginia  obediently  poured  out  the  viv 
and  drank  the  draught,  which,  to  her  unsophisticated  taste,  spoil  ttf 
whole  menl. 

Also  to  Theresa — who  was  groiving  thinner  and  more  feverish  ^ 
by  day,  and  who  had  now  taken  a  rather  severe  cold,  and  hadaMi 
dry,  hacking  cough — he  prescribed  her  diet,  as  one  whose  dfcv 
admits  no  denial. 

"Aunt  Catherine  I"  he  called  oui  to  the  god-daughter  d^ 
Sienese  saint,  pouring  her  folly  into  the  car  of  Fatlier  TrtHCOtt  <*' 
giving  him  loo  the  sense  of  doing  penance  out  of  Ac  anSoKT 
course  of  direction  j  "  Aunt  Catherine  I " 

She  started  as  if  from  sleep. 

"  Yes,  dear  Superior.     What  rs  it?"  she  said  Kxsabttudkf 
haps  of  all  the  group  she  was  tlie  one  who  was  moit  aftyd^' 
▼icar. 
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•-  ■  "  Where  is  Theresa's  beef-tea  ?  "  he  asked.     "  She  must  take  it 
feguJarly.     Have  I  not  ordered  it?  "  peremptorily. 

"  Please,  sir,  coolc  forgot  it,"  said  the  servant  respectfully — more 
respccUully  than  he  would  have  spoken  either  to  Cuthbert  or  to  Miss 
Molyneux. 

Wx.  TjsecllCii  frowned.  Cook  was  one  of  his  "  penitents  ;"  she 
would  not  have  kept  her  place  else  ;  and  by  the  look  of  things  she 
would  have  a  hard  time  of  it  when  next  she  canic  to  confess  the 
thoughts  which  were  suggested  but  had  never  been  harboured,  and  keep 
back  the  tale  of  her  malpractices,  which  were  done  and  not  suspected. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  he  said  wiiti  awfiil  gravity.  "  You  had 
better  then  take  it  to-morrow  mnrning,  instead  of  coffee  for  break- 
fiLst,"  he  said  to  Theresa.  '*  It  is  essential  for  your  health— ^tiuite 
essential." 

n    •*  Very  well,  Superior,"  said  Theresa,   flattered  and  dehghtcd. 
**  I  will.     What  m.iy  I  have  for  supper  now  ?  " 

■  Meat,"  said  Mr.  I^scellcs  :  "and — Aunt  Catherine,  have  you 
any  bitter  beer  in  the  house? — Yes?  Meat  and  a  glass  of  bitter 
beer,  my  child,"  to  Theresa.  Then  looking  at  her  kindly,  he  added  : 
"  I  tnu.st  have  you  looking  belter  than  this ;  I  am  not  at  all  pleased 
with  you ! " 

The  girl  flushed  and  brightened  ;  tlien  coughed  a  little  heavily ; 
but  she  had  concentrated  on  herself  all  his  thouglits,  all  his  attention, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  she  was  too  bajjpy  to  rcali/c  lion* 
feverish  she  felt,  nor  how  hard  her  brenth  was  to  draw  when  she  tried 
to  take  a  full  inspiration— after  coughing  say,  and  when  her  lungs 
had  been  exhnusted.  Only  when  he  said  to  her.  after  one  of  these 
fits  of  coughing  :  "  My  dear  child,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself, 
for  all  our  sakcs.  You  must  give  up  mattins  for  a  short  time,  and 
until  you  have  got  rid  of  this  cold;" — only  then  did  her  spirils  droop 
and  her  courage  break,  as,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said  piteoufily  : 
*•  Oh  !  must  I  be  cut  off  from  this  privilege,  dear  Superior  ?  Surely 
not,  unless  I  grow  much  worse  !  " 

But  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  did  not  like  opposition,  answered  in  his 
most  courtly  but  conclusive  way :  "  You  must  do  .as  you  .ire  told,  ray 
child.  No  mattins  for  a  week,  nor  Early  Celebration  next  Sunday." 
Then  seeing  her  poor  sensitive  face  change  almost  as  if  her  death 
had  been  announced,  he  added  in  a  caressing  voice:  "You  can 
come  to  the  Vicarage  on  the  fine  afternoons,  and  if  the  weather  is  too 
bad  1  will  come  and  see  you.  I  shall  know  how  to  appreciate 
your  pbedience." 
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This  was  but  a  sample  of  ihe  vicar's  position  at  Churchlandt,  vrA 
of  his  rule  over  the  hide  band  of  "  workers  "  whereof  he  was  tituUr 
Superior  and  practical  demigod  He  was  glad  of  the  oppottumty  of  < 
showing  his  power  to  Ringrovc,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  con- 
ciliate him,  the  great  clerical  Zeus,  if  steps  of  a  grave  nature  were  to 
be  taken  with  Virginia  or  any  other.  Perliaps  he  was  rather  ostenta- 
tious in  the  way  in  which  he  made  his  living  puppets  dance  as  be 
desired,  and  cruel  in  his  indifference  to  the  chance  of  hurting  thecB' 
when  he  pulled  this  string  or  touched  that  spring,  and  played  uptw 
them  as  a  man  might  play  on  so  many  lostrumems  from  whicb  oone 
but  himself  could  draw  that  note  or  sustain  ihatpitdi.  At  all  riikt 
the  master  of  M  onkshall  must  be  convinced  that  this  was  the  wimting  < 
side,  and  he,  the  vicar,  the  dominant  power  ;  and  that  the  nun  who 
would  jnarry  Virginia  must  put  himself  in  accord  with  the  only 
autltority  which  she  recognized  as  absolute,  and  conciliate  those  wfaooii 
alone  she  would  obey. 

All  this  was  quite  well-reasoned  and  logical  so  far  as  it  went,  and 
for  whom  it  would  have  suited ;  but  it  went  too  far  for  Kingrove ;  and 
it  did  not  suit  him.  As  supper  went  on,  he  grew  colder  and  more 
silent.  His  fme  strong  face,  usually  so  t^right  and  cheerful,  became 
pale  and  hard  ;  his  figure  grew  stralghter  in  its  lines  and  stiiTer  in  its 
forms ;  his  vmce  became  deeper  in  its  tones  and  rougher  in  its  qualttjr. 
He  left  off  trying  to  speak  to  Virginia,  who  was  listening  with  stru^e 
eagerness  to  "  Father  Truscolt's  "  account  of  a  certaiu  Order — which 
he  forgot  to  say  was  "  Romanist,"  not  "  Anglican  ;  "  he  did  not  care 
to  see  her  turn  to  him,  when  he  spoke  to  her,  with  the  same  kind  of 
reluctance  as  if  he  had  brought  her  down  from  the  beauty  of  holiness  tu 
the  sordidncss  c^ earth.  He  did  not  like  lo  feci  that  he,  the  old  friend 
who  had  lo%*e(l  her  so  lung  and  revvri-nce<l  her  us  his  ideal,  who  liad 
hoped  to  make  her  his  wife  and  waited  for  licr  awakening  into  love 
with  that  patience  which  true  love  and  manly  strength  alone  make  |iov 
siblc — that  he  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  these  strange  men — these 
Fathers  and  brothers  and  Superiors,  who  had  come  down  like  M- 
muny  locusts  on  the  green  plain  of  Crossholmc  society,  and  had 
destroyed  all  that  was  sweet  and  precious.  He  felt  as  keenly  as  cvca 
his  own  [Kjsiiion,  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  Richard's  ;  and  how  these 
men  had  thrust  themselves  between  tlie  husband  and  the  wife — had 
taken  the  daughter  from  the  father.  Let  it  be  that  Richard  Fullerton 
had  "  unfortunate  opinions  "  in  some  things— that  did  not  make  him 
le^s  the  good  man,  the  faithful  friend,  the  loving  husband,  the 
devoted  father;  nor  soften  the  guilt  of  those  who  h.id  come  into  hia 
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tnmquil  home  and  blighted  its  happiness  with  the  poison  of  their 
fanaticism.  They  had  killed  the  fairest  Sower  of  all ;  and  like 
ghouls  they  lived  and  &ttened  on  their  work. 

These  thoi^hts  passed  like  fire  through  his  brain  as  he  sat 
there,  stiffening  and  hardening  in  his  pain  and  wrath.  But  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  How  could  all  this  iniquity,  under  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, be  checked  and  things  brought  back  to  their  old  places  ?  He 
asked  himself  this  question  twenty  times,  and  never  found  the 
answer ;  but  his  main  thought  was  the  same  : — 

"  I  must  speak  to  FuUerton.  He  ought  to  know  how  things  are, 
and  prevent  them  from  going  further  if  he  can.  It  is  all  horrible, 
unwholesome,  unnatural,  and  will  lead  to  worse  evil  unless  it  can  be 
checked." 

So  the  evening  of  initiation  which  was  to  bring  Ringrove  Hardisty 
nearer  by  his  love,  served  only  to  fling  him  yet  farther  off,  and  to 
make  him  even  more  strongly  than  before  the  vicar's  opponent  at 
Crossholme  and  the  partisan  of  Richard  at  the  Abbe}'.  But,  for  all 
that,  he  did  not  give  up  his.  hope  of  Virginia. 

{To  be  eontinued.) 
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ON  A    SHEEP  STATION. 


A  CORDIAL  invitation  to  visit  one  of  the  finest  sheep  stitknix 
in  Queensland  was  loo  great  a  temptation  lo  l>e  resisted.  Yei, 
a  more  unfavourable  season  for  a  journey  of  nearly  400  miles  into  lie 
interior  could  not  l)c  imagined.  The  (xjlony  was  suffering  from  b 
diought,  the  like  of  which  none  but  old  colonists,  and  not  many  of 
them,  could  remember.  For  a  year  and  more,  rain  bad  not  fallen. 
Watercourses  never  before  known  to  be  without  water  were  baked 
hard.  For  leagues  ii]ion  leagues,  not  a  green  spot  would  rclie\-e  the 
melancholy  brown  of  the  grazing  lands.  The  papers  day  bj*  day, 
and  week  by  week,  published  stories  of  perished  stock  and  im- 
poverished seulers.  The  talk  everywhere  was  of  impending  niir. 
The  appearance  <jf  ever  so  small  a  cloud  tn  the  glaring  sky  was  a 
sensation ;  men  in  the  country  suspended  all  toil  to  watch  it  uid 
hope  against  hope,  while  in  the  little  townships  it  was  criticiwd  and 
chronicled,  and  for  the  moment  was  the  ransc  of  more  excitemeflt 
than  the  war  news  from  Eastern  Europe,  at  that  time  reaching  the 
critical  point.  It  seemed  to  be  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  tenible 
threat,  "  1  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron,  and  your  earth  as  brass. 
And  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain  :  for  youi  land  shall  not 
yield  her  increase,  neither  shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  tlieir 
fruits." 

The  native  Quecnslandcr,  who,  very  properly,  does  not  care  to 
hear  his  country  cncd  down,  was  forced  to  some  sort  of  confes.fion, 
and  the  visitor,  or  passing  stranger,  who  ventured  to  soggest  that  the 
climate  was  severe,  was  anxiinisly  informed  that  the  season  w«a 
exceptionally  hot ;  as  it  certainly  wa&  Dtuing  an  ordinary  summer 
in  Queensland,  the  lightest  posinble  clothing  will  be  necessary  for  oi 
least  seven  months  in  the  year.  The  atmosphere  is  ncverthekn 
dry,  and  though  a  high,  it  i^  not  necessarily  a  punishing  thermometer 
even  in  the  double-dry  days  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
But  the  heat  of  this  i>articul.-ir  summer  was,  as  a  fact,  phenomenally 
intense.  Day  and  night  the  mercury  maintained  a  )iersislcnt  tflSec- 
tion  for  100^,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  shade.  Goaumer  cloihiu^: 
vfOviiA  huve  been  burdensome,  %nd  one  \ttittM  ^  tive  ov^ttuntty  of 
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Vwnng  Sydney  StniUi's  idea  of  tAking  off  one's  fle&h  and  sitting  in 
one's  bones  It  is  obvious  that  none  but  a  born  rover,  cioicpt  under 
the  presBun  of  necessity,  would  at  such  time  have  made  a  holiday 
ion. 
The  nilvay  from  Brisbane,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,  runs, 
jhly  speakii^i  wesncord,  and  is  destined  to  push  as  far  in  that 
tion  a»  the  humour  of  future  rariiaincnis  permitK.  It  climbs  the 
main  motiniain  range  which  nins  parallel  with  the  Queensland  coast, 
and  tzmvcncs  the  rich  tabic  land  which  the  early  explorers  looked 
upon,  and  rightly  too,  as  comparable  to  the  Land  of  J*romisc  which 
the  .indent  pioneer,  Moses,  was  allowed  to  scan,  but  not  enter.  To 
the  cooler  Darling  Downs,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Main  Range, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-const  fly  for  relief,  and  the  Eccnery  obtained 
in  travelling  up  the  skilfully- built  railway  is  fAmous  for  its  beauty. 
At  this  drought'timc  there  was  no  rchef,  no  licaut)-.  The  hot  winds 
which  arc  the  bane  of  the  other  colonics  rarely  visit  Queensland,  but 
on  the  day  of  my  start  the  novelty  was  experienced.  From  the 
iboaldersofsome  of  the  spurs  you  may  look  upon  magnificent  cx- 
jKissei  of  thirty  and  forty  miles  of  woodland  ;  but  with  a  heat  haze 
'  '  over  the  earth,  and  the  smoke  of  a  hiindr^xl  forest  fires  lying 
,  ihc  sc-ircd  tree  tops,  what  under  more  favourable  circura- 
ices  is  fare  beauty,  gladdening  the  eye,  was  then  the  monotony  of 
jlation,  oppressing  the  heait.  Up  the  mountain  gorges  came,  in  lieu 
cool  breezes,  hot  blasts  that  made  you  draw  quickly  back  as  ftom  a 
funiace  mouth.  At  Toowoomba,  the  capital  of  the  Darling  Downs, 
the  gla&ft  in  the  station  verandali  showed  tog  degrees. 

Joumcyiag  upon  such  a   day,  in  railway  carriiiges  not  >o  well 
adapted  for  die  dimate  as  they  might  be,  could  not  be  converted 
into  ptca»urr.     All  that  remained  was  to  get  through  the  time  witli 
something  as  near  resignation  as  possible.     We,  the  ^t-dass  possen- 
gen  on  that  memor^kle  day,  were,  in  our  most  joyous  estate,  a  panting, 
coUarleso,  half-dressed  crew,  too  feverish  to  talk  ur  think ;  but  a 
flcihy  gentleman  in  our  midfrt,  whose  suffering  was  extreme,  spoke 
}r  u.«  all  when,  after  a  long  ulcnce  during  which  his  restlcvmi-ss  ar- 
rived at  a  culminating  point,  he  gasped,  in  broken  voice,  "itythc 
loly  Poker,  but  tlits  is  a  caulker  t "    Mark  Taplcy  himself  would 
ivc  been  at  fault  at  that  time  and  place. 
For  myself,  1  .seemed  to  suffer  mirage  of  the  mind.    It  being  the 
month  of  Januai}',  and  not  far  from   the  turn  of  tlie  year,   home 
rose  out  of  the  lunmcring  landscape,— always  winter  pictures 
octcd  and  backgrounded  with  snow,     A  chaired  slumps  smok- 
;bardbyin  a  clrarinfr  was  the  " Dangjeioufc"  \3tHt^ouVwc%tuC\ 
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Park  ice  ;   wartaly-ckd  skaters  peopled  the  bare  dead-brown  pid- 
docks.    Then  a  reGrain  ran  unbidden  through  the  britn  : — 

}[ow  it  ctnlten  along  the  roo& 

Like  the  Intmp  of  hooft  \ 

Hoy  ti  gothe*  tn&  gncglei  out 

From  the  ihroal  of  ibc  ovcrilowine  spoul. 

But  it  was  only  our  fat  friend  narrating  the  loss  of  70,000  sheqi 
by  one  squatter  friend  of  his  since  the  cornmcDccmcDt  of  the  drou^i 
and  even  as  he  spoke,  skeletons  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  oa  eitbet. 
^de  of  tlie  line  gleamed  white  on  the  plains  over  wliich  we  Wcit 
passing.  But,  enough  I  The  drought  has  broken  long  since,  and  I 
have  recently  seen  those  desert  cx|)anses  rising  and  falling,  a  gloricw 
ocean  of  rich  verdure ;  all  signs  of  inisery  bad  disappeared,  and 
quite  another  refrain  was  suggested : — 

Near  at  hnni]. 

From  under  the  shcltciuiE  uect, 

The  fiinnet  sees 

\\\s,  ptnures,  and  hix  fields  of  pain, 

A»  ihey  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberleu  betting  tlropa 

Of  the  incesMAt  mUi. 

It  the  end  of  the  railway  line,  or  rather  at  the  spot  where 
the  present  the  nils  ceased,  within  a  few  days  a  small  township 
had  sprung  up — a  township  of  galvanised  iron,  canvas,  and  weather- 
boards— a  true  colonial  township,  with  rough  and  ready  accommoda- 
tion for  man  and  beast,  as  became  a  place  where  the  people  fdl 
themselves  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims.  In  the  bush  outade  ft 
caravan  of  laden  drays  had  been  long  encamped,  not  caring  tc  rcn- 
ture  afield  until  pasture  and  water  for  their  teams  were  votichsafed  ; 
and  for  the  next  two  days,  coaching  still  farther  west,  I  heard  froin 
many  a  mouth  execrations  heaped  with  colonial  fervour  upon  the 
bggard  carriers.  A  chargv  of  thi^-  shillings  and  nxprnce  for  a  pint 
boutc  of  English  ale,  an  empty  cupboard,  an  adulterated  spirit  botiJ 
and  such  trifles  as  ill-fumished  bed  or  board  were,  one  and  all,  Cki 
plained  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  drays  since  Christmas  time. 

At  fnur  in  the  morning  we  wen?  roused  from  niiroutspread  blank 
on  the  tavcTTi  floor  hy  the  coachman,  and,  iU-rt-frcshed  and  halTa 
hurried  out  to  resume  our  travels  by  the  coach,  whose  Brofadt 
lamp  over  the  centre  of  the  rcwfshcd  it-,  puwctful  rays  upon  a  doari 
peisons  clamorously  anxious  to  represent  die  regulation  number 
six.     A  very  prerty  iMcturc  Ihey  made  in  their  varied  gestures 
appeal,  threat,  cajolery,   and    indignation,  with   the 
molding  them  mdifferendy.     To  me»  the  (oitunate  ^ 
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}x-Kat,  tha  scene  hod  its  amusing  side,  for  the  coachman,  who  was 
character,"  stolidly  surveyed  the  cxpccUint  group,  never  moving  a 
Eventually  the  ^roora  relea&ed  the  heads  of  the  leaders, 
iving  four  unfortunates  behind  indulging  in  strong  language  ill 
becoming  tbe  poetical  assodaUons  of  dawn,  and  destined  to  make 
the  DKMt   of  tlieir  opportunities  in  the  infant  township  until  the 
of  the  next  coach  two  dajs  bter. 
Into  tbe  gtoomy  bush  the  horses  plunged.    Tlie  first  stage  of  ten 
lilea  was   partly  accomplished   in   the    dark.     The   track  wound 
'throu^  the  foresL   'i'hc  lamp  lights  streamed  weirdly  upon  the  gum- 
trees,  and  doubtless  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  road.    The  "effects"  at  any  rate,  were  marvellously 
eflectivcand  at  once  recalled  the  n-cll-known  masterpieces  of  certain 
old-school  artists.     Wc  were  in  truth  speeding  through  a  wild  world 
of  dark  shadows,  and  at  every  turn  in  the  track  new  dangers  seemed 
to  loom  direct  in  the  path.    The  coach  rattled  in  and  out,  with  never 
an  inch  to  5[Mre,  between  huge  tree  trunks,  and  craslicti  through  un- 
oonsidcrcd  undrrgranth.    The  trees  close  at  lund  o&sumed  flitting, 
,     iimtastic,  specual  shapes,  and  the  abysses  beyond  were  fathomless, 
^■(il!  impercvpubly   the  dawn  came.     Night  appeared  to  relent  of  its 
^Bbckncm  before  it  betook  itself  aw.iy  ;  its  visage  gently  relaxed,  and 
^Bay  crept  on  so  soTdy  that  no  man  could  say  when  the  one  was  here 
^Bml  the  other  there.     The   groti-sipie  forms  of  tree  and  bush   faded 
^reut  too  ;  the  familiar  monotony  of  Australian  forest  quickly  asserted 
itself,  and  almost  before  we  were  ready  to  comprehend  his  advent 
the  sun  was  bouoding  uji  with  a  rosy  flush  10  mark  our  course  for 
^anotlter  day. 

^H     'Xht  best  coach-drivers  tn  the  world  are  probably  Cobb  5c   Co.'l 
^Hbcn  b  .Australia.    The  four4n-hands  in  Hyde  P-irk  uKCd  to  claim 
^{)ur  admiration  as  a  spectacle,  but  they  would  he  mere  toys  on  an 
Australian  journey:  ^pankicig  luys  with  bloL-k  (winis,  noble  coach- 
men, arvd  |ien  grooms,  would  be  totally  unequal  to  tlic  test  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  unmade  track  called,  in  the  bush,  a  road.  The  coach 
upoa  which  I  uiHcicd  the  finit  day's  journey  of  ninety  miles  was  a 
compact,  bcavily-buili  structure  upon  leather  compound  springs  of 
strength  ;  and  axles,  double  break,  and  harness  seemed  to 
be  uninitiated  to  be  of  unnecess^iry  iKiwer.     A  gallop  or  two  into 
out  of  a  guUy,  a  descent  or  two  into  a  river  bed,  a  few  miles  of 
roclcy  mountainous  country,  however,  showed  that  the  equipments  of 
Cobb  tc  Co.'fi  coaches  cannot  be  too  strong  or  too  carefully  looked 
_aftcr,  and  that  their  drivers  sliotild  be,  m  they  ate,  scowA  \»  tuswc. 
Dc^ie  the  nercr-tiiling  good  humout  o(  &  ^CTtta^  «\iuxvc3  w.  \a.f 
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side,  who  sang  like  a  nightingale,  and  prevented  roe  from  de^ibilf 
vivid  accounts  of  men  who,  to  his  knowledge,  had  been  kiRed  tf 
mairacd  by  dozing  on  the  box-seat  of  Cobb's  coaches,  that  daj*  va 
to  me  one  of  acute  miser)*.  I  have  heard  it  insinuated  that  an  ed  is 
tiinc  not  onl)-  gets  used  to  the  i^roccss  of  skinning,  but  Icams  to  blc 
it ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  drivers  on  this  route  get  used  to  di* 
fearful  niucly-mile  stage,  and  even  prize  it  as  a  luxurj'.  To  me 
fifteen  hours  on  the  confined  box-seat,  travelling  over  tough  coontrj 
robbed  of  eveiy  vestige  of  life,  with  a  hard  upright  wooden  wall  Id 
.pound  the  shoulders  into  jcJly,  and  reaches  of  track  upon  which  the 
coach  (uithfully  imitated  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  ship,  couM  uti^ 
be  satisfactory  as  extreme  penance  Had  there  been  someAing 
green  to  look  at,  something  picturesque  to  admire,  an  ocasoeA 
cloud  obscuring  the  fierce  sun,  a  bird  or  beast  to  disturb  the  sdiDidc 
it  might  have  been  tolerable.  Yet  the  poor  "insidcs"  were  wane 
placed.  On  the  box  we  were  at  least  elevated  above  the  wont  d 
the  dust.  At  the  end  of  the  &rst  stage  the  people  within  were  ttudih 
coated  with  sand,  and  venerable  with  soil  powder.  They  were  pBcW 
in  like  sardines,  and,  when  tlie  jolting  was  extra  severe,  we.  from  otf 
outer  perch,  could  hear  such  groans  of  abject  despair  that,  in  oar  lik 
I  Bclfishness,  we  would  laugh  until  tears  guttered  channels  dtnraov 
grimy  checks.  Much  of  the  country  was  sandy  waste,  upon  wfcki 
probably  nothing  of  service  grows  at  any  time,  but  no  diffeicncr 
could  be  distinguished  between  this  and  gr.iring  runs,  where, ' 
two  months  of  the  lerrainalion  of  the  drought,  the  stork  had 
revelling  in  deep  green  pasture.  The  universal  desolation  at  that  < 
however,  forbade  the  belief,  except  by  the  exercise  of  die  roost  < 
faith,  that  ihc  roiintrycould  cx-cr  recover  fromthc  disastrous' 
It  may  here  be  repeated,  once  for  all,  that  it  did  recover;  and  thon6^ 
left  small  settlers  minus  the  savings  patiently  and  laboriously] 
lated  Uirough  many  years,  and  wealthy  squatters  with  bank! 
woefully  diminished,  the  frown  of  the  hideous  water  famine,  just' 
it  seeracd  most  immov.ibic,  g.ive  place  to  the  smile  of  pleniy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  sore,  travel-stained,  hor  i 
wholly  demolished,  I  made  my  last  descent  from  ihc  box-seat  is 
bright  little  town  of  Roma.     Our  four-horse  team  had  been 
fifteen  times,  and  the  second  day's  stage  of  five-and-fony 
been  Rccoinplished  with  a  fresh  coachman  and  another 
after  days  I  heard  the  readings  of  thethcrmometer,  durii^  the' 

ays  over  which  the  journey  extended,  given  at  anjthing  froo 
'to  too",  and  sVlovAc\  Tkox  \\we  V«wn.  wirprised  had  the  reoird  btt* 
thousands  inwcad  ol  \\uu4tft^.    ^N«atfA%'^«.  ^^ues  ofip 
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representing  the  hart  jjanting  for  the  water  brooks,  wells  of  water  in 
Ehirsly  lands,  green  pastures  and  stilE  waters,  will  have  new  beauty 
md  force  to  mc. 

It  was  curious  to  find  that,  as  one  might  say,  by  a  miracle,  isolated 
Strips  and  belts  of  country  had,  during  this  tremendous  drought, 
t>cen  visited  by  fitful  rainfalls.  Thus,  the  station  to  which  I  had 
loumcycd  had  almost  to  the  last  remained  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It 
s  inie  that  Mount  Abundance — name  singularly  appropriate — is 
geoerally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best-ordered  stations  in 
^Ueenftland,  but  all  the  good  management  in  the  world  cannot  avert 
jrought  or  bring  down  rain.  Springs  may  be  discovered  by  the 
livining  rod,  but  no  wand  has  yet  been  invented  to  conjure  clouds 
DCO  the  sky,  or  tap  them  when  they  gather.  Call  it,  then,  pure  good 
brtune,  or  what  notj  the  fact  remained  that  this  station  was  the  envy 
>r  the  surrounding  couiitr}',  and  while  outside  tlie  fence,  on  the  great 
■restem  highway,  sterility  reigned  supreme,  the  sheep  and  horses 
iirithin  were  "rolling  fat,"  and  the  grass  was  succulent  and  plentiful. 
Fellow- travellers,  learning  my  destination,  had  promised  mc  this,  and 
the  thought  was  cheering.  It  made  the  sand  in  my  teeth  less  gritty, 
and  the  hardships  of  the  road  more  bearable. 

'Hie  station  bu^y  was  at  the  coach  office  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  to  whisk  me,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Mount  Abundance. 
"When  you  do  meet  witii  hospitality  in  the  colonies,  it  is  of  the  true 
idescription.  Big  bearded  men,  who  enjoy  very  Jiltle  of  the  society 
of  womankind  from  year  to  year,  and  who  could  not,  therefore,  be 
Opected  to  spoil  you  with  pampering,  lake  charge  of  you  with  a 
i^oughtfulncss  compatible  only  with  the  purest  sincerity.  You  do 
**»t,  it  is  true,  always  meet  with  such  hospitality  in  the  colonies — 
••rhaps  not  so  frcfUicntly  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  settlement.  Nor 
■■Ve  you  a  right  to  expect  it.  Colonists  have  to  win  success  by  the 
'<isest  hand-to  hand  struggle,  and  have  often  enough  to  do  to  look 
'  themsehes.  But  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  experience  it  in  its 
**at  delightful  aspect  for  the  first  time  at  Mount  Abundance,  and 
Ough  the  experience  has  been  repeated  in  other  parts  of  tlii;  colonics 
*c«,  the  memory  of  my  sojourn  there  remains,  like  its  grassy  pUins, 

h  and  sweet. 

one  sense  I  was  disappointed  with  Mount  Abundance.    You 
Cause  to  be  disappointed  if,  after  by  hearsay  and  written  de- 
an you  have  formed  a  definite  notion  of  a  thing,  you  find  your 
JH  absurdly  astray.     In  my  mind   I  had,  by  various  reading  of 
in  the  old  country,  acquired  a  definite  compicVicnsion  ot  a.iv 
Jian  sheep  station.     The  bushrncn's  huts  were  lo  be  in  \\\w 
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proper  place,  vciy  tumbledown,  and  open  lo  the  weather.  The  W«d 
potof  tea  iniist  stand  u|)onthcstali  that  sen'edas  a  tabic;  thedimptT 
should  be  smothered  in  wood-ashes,  cooked  on  the  cAithen  Boot 
The  shepherds,  annL-d  to  the  teeth,  of  cx>urse  live  the  lives  of  hcrncH 
waging  constini  warfare  with  the  blacks.  The  squatter's  home  Bti|^ 
be  better  than  a  shanty  of  slabs  'niih  a  roof  of  l^ark,  but  not  mndi. 
Ii  was,  to  be  brief,  sotncn'hat  of  a  barbaric  sketch  which  I  had  ndt 
for  myself,  telling  in  every  feature  lliai  it  represented  a  conditioaof 
affairs  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation.  The  old  stercot)'ped  dc$cn|v 
tioas  of  life  in  the  Australian  bush  may  still  stand  good  foe  some  rm 
in  remote  districts  ;  but  ever)'  year  tvings  manifolil  improventoRL 
As  the  country  becomes  populated,  as  scientific  appliantcs  inatw. 
and  means  of  transit  multiply,  masters  and  men  put  off  the  hsltonp 
habits  with  which  ihey  were,  ten  and  twentj"  years  ago,  content, andS 
any  arc  retained  they  arc  concealed  widt  shaiueJacednes.s  aad  M, 
made  a  subject  of  boast  and  pride.  It  is  found  lu  easy  to  be  cirSiia) 
as  semi-barbarous. 

Apart  from  its  incomparable  natural  advantages,  Mount  Aben- 
fiance  Station  has  had  the  benefit  of  being  owned  by  an  cnterprifln{ 
and  n-ealthy  company,  and  of  being  managed  by  a  gentleman  «h« 
advice  the  company  was  wise  enough  to  follow.  The  Australian  otMS 
or  manager  of  a  station,  in  his  position  and  pursuits,  reminds  yon  vcij 
much  of  those  old-world  squatters,  the  i>acriarchs.  The  mana^lB 
question  has  rule  over  something  like  8,000  square  miles  of  cotinir;. 
and  must  ride  t^venty  miles  straight  ahead,  in  different  directions,  tf 
he  would  visit  his  immediate  out-stations.  Such  a  man  is  king,  ud 
well  is  it  when,  as  in  this  instance,  he  reigns  in  the  esteem  and  afe- 
uon  of  his  people. 

My  suspicions  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  my  cherished  idea  of  s  shocf 
station  were  aroused  when  we  turned  off  the  highroad,  and  a  respcd* 
able-looking  woman  came  out  of  a  neat  cottage  lodge  and  0)>«ncd, 
not  the  two  or  three  sUp  rails  which  one  generally  sees,  but  a  pair  of 
ortho<lox  lodge  gates.     It  was  altogether  too  Engliiih :  80  was  the 
park-like  paddock  in  which  sleek  horses  grazed.    Across  a  credt  I 
caught  sight  of  a  cluster  of  white  houses  tlirnuj^h  ihc  trees,  and  one 
larger  buitdinjj  upon  an  eminence,   like  a  substantial,  un[iretendiri| 
countr>-  house.     Here  was  a  neat,  wholesome  little  town,  and  not  a 
sheep  station.     Indeed.  I  have  seen  townships  in  AustntlLt  to  which 
this  would  he  a  beautiful  city.    When  J  knew  mote  about  it,  and 
understood  the  matter,  it  was  evident  that  the  truest  economy  hid 
been  exercised  in  making  the  place  wlial  it  was.    Tfac  tiKuaitT 
being  absent,  I  could  ^\.V\ci  ^tovl  ^  \KQ^\«^n>)(kvVKHn.  t  came  in 
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contact  that  he  wu  i  man  wlio  had  looked  ahead,  antl  farther  tlian 

the  alnii};hty  dollar.     It  was  clear   that  he  believed  human  ticings 

elioukl  live  tn  human  hahiLitions,  and  have,  wlicnever  possible,  human 

RUTOUndings.     Down,  therefore,  came  the  stab  shanties  with  their 

bark  nwCt,  and  U|j  went  decent  cuttages,  to  stand  witness  tu  the 

^^vantages  of  sanitar)'  science.     In  a  word,  at  a  glance  (verified  by 

^■oser   acquaintance).  Mount    Abundance   stood  revealed   a    model 

Nation  by  comiujison  with  many  others,  and  in  the  same  dcgrvc  of 

_d»Bercnce  a5  exists  between  the  model  farms  of  England  and  the 

etched  homesteads  that  once  so  much  disgraced  the  rur^il  districts. 

To  know  ihat  the  fine  projKrty  around  was  the  result  of  British 

>ital  uiton  Anxtralian  soil  was  not  calculated  to  diminish  one's 

%%.  in  it     Colonial  experience  is  too  often  of  either  extreme 

ficrity  or  extreme  adversity,  and  here  was  an  exemplification  of 

farmer.      'Jlie  Scottish    Austmltan     Investment    Company  was 

fbnncd  at  Aberdeen  in  1840,  as  u  financial  concern,  to  lend  money 

on  ittstural  security;  and  though  il  started  in  bad  times,  it  was  alwaj-s 

mcceuful.    ^Mut  is  now  settled  country  was  then  almost  unknown 

land,  and  noon  after  Queensland  wok  proclaimed  a  separate  colony 

ScotiJj  pioncuni  shrewdly  pushed  beyond  the  eastern  seaboard  to 

wcatcm  outside  districts.      During  tlie  thirty-eight   intervening 

irs  the  comitany  has  acquired,  beside  Mount  Abundaitce,  other 

tions,  such  as  Mount  Cornish,  c-arryinj;  50,000  head  of  catde,  and 

ED  Downs,  canying  130,000  sheep.      Let  the  English  tenant 

r,  or  the  biggest  of  grazier!),  realise  the  figures  which  arc  here 

as  an  example  of  the  vastncss  of  pastoral  pursuits  in  this  younf* 

sny.    The  statiomi  above  mentioned  occupy  5,000  square  miles  of 

rii  country,  {uin  leased  fToin  the  Crown,  part,  and  the  best  part, 

purchased  as  inalienable  freehold ;  and  the  comjiany  owns  some 

400,000  thccp  and  60,000  cattle. 

It  i»  {>robabIy  the  hope  of  some  day  being  lord  over  m.  dominion 

like  this  that  inspires  the  young  gentlemen  of  family  who  come  out 

^Md  engage  in  »tation  work  ;  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  visitor  can 

Hulentand  how  fascinating  is  the  free  open  life  nf  the   .Australian 

paftoraltst,  despite  its  hard  work,  and  even  when  attended,  as  it  fre- 

(jueotly  is,  with  pu^tivc  hardship  and  privatioiL     1-Iow  large  is  the 

<])Ortion  uftuluteii  w  proverbiaL 
After  a  bath,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  my  first  attention  was  paid 
Iher  to  theep  nor  hor>c*,  but  to  a   vineyard.     Of  course,  not  one 
Station  in  five  hundred  con  boast  such  a  luxury.     Ilie  Ronut  dLstrici, 
Hpwvw.  is  famous  for  its  gra|)c«.     I  was  shown  a  bunch  of  black 
^papes  weighing  seven  |>oundB,  and  the  Truit  a\l  Ui^ge  uvOk  uV  \u^'<\<a:w 
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flavour.  Under  the  shady  leaves  of  the  low  vines,  on  the  huOoM 
day,  the  bunches  of  grapes  are  always  cool,  and  what  belter  for  the 
thirsty  traveller  than  these?  Nothing,  unless  it  might  be  the 
dc'liciuiis  bronzed  figii  hanging  ripe  and  ready  near  ibc  gates, 
defying  you  to  pass  them  by  n-ithout  a  trial.  Evciy  morning  1  paid 
a  visit  to  the  favourite  vines,  and  upon  e\'cry  breakfast  table  stood 
a  dish  of  fruit,  white  and  black,  with  bloom  beautiful  enough  to 
awaken  ilie  envy  of  any  artist.  Fruit  and  vegetables,  on  many 
stations,  arc  almost  unheard-of  blessings,  and  this  \-iQC)'ard,  with  the 
bountiful  kitchen  garden  in  the  same  enclosure,  deser*'cs  early  men- 
tion in  the  catalogue  of  Lliingii  seen  ;  ai.so  the  wtnc-jurss  bous«^  in 
which  I  spent  many  a  plca-sant  half-hour,  watching  the  bright  ItUk 
Italian  vigncron  treading  out  the  juice,  expatiating  all  the  while 
upon  vintages  past  and  present,  and  upon  the  pccrk-ss  wine  with 
which  he  would  by-and-hye  immortalise  the  district.  Whether  his 
nmbitioD  will  be  as  firuitful  as  his  vines  is  a  problem,  but  if  the  wine 
of  the  future  be  as  good  as  the  refreshing  be\-erage  whic)i,  with  a  dash 
of  water,  slakes  your  thirst  at  ^{ount  Abundance,  he  need  not  despair, 
and  his  employers  need  not  comptain. 

But,  after  all,  the  vineyard  must  be  regarded  as  an  "exba." 
Under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  made  a  legitimate  part  of  a  afactp 
run ;  not,  at  any  rate,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  saw  mil),  the  wheel- 
MTight's  shoi>,  the  store,  the  counting  house,  the  saddler's  shed,  and 
still  more  not  in  the  same  sense  as  the  great  wool-shed,  the  wasliing 
places,  the  big  dam,  the  paddock,  the  stockj-ard,  and  the  slaughter 
yard.  These  were  all  included  in  ilic  organisation  of  the  place,  and  the 
work  was  carried  ou  as  regularly  as  in  a  town  house  of  busines. 
With  a  thousand  houses  on  the  station,  in  one  place  and  another,  the 
saddler  and  wheelwright  would  find  ample  employment ;  with  the 
head  station  nlonc,  comprising  900  square  miles,  the  ration  carriers, 
boundaij-  riders,  and  fencers  would  necessarily  be  constantly  cotnictg 
in  and  going  out,  delivering  their  reports  and  receiving  stofcs,  aod 
keeping  the  office  clerk  and  storekeeper  in  constant  employment. 

And  how  proud  the  worthy  sheep  superintendent  was  of  ln|^J 
nierinos  !  Fortunately  for  mc,  it  was  one  of  the  occasional  tnlerval^^| 
between  the  periodical  occupations  essential  to  shcep-brceding,  and 
during  my  visit  the  sheep  were  being  neither  shorn,  nor  branded,  nor 
car-cut,  nor  subjected  to  any  uf  the  nccessor}- and  sometimes  unplea- 
sant processes  denmndcd  by  the  mutual  welfare  of  thcnwclves  and 
their  owner!.  Day  by  day,  therefore,  the  sheep  superintendent  gave 
me  the  benefit  of  his  wise  guidance  and  pleasant  companionship,  and 
ever  indeed  shall  I  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  patience  witfi  one 
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whom  he  had  every  right  lo  regard  as  a  wretched  Cockney  who, 
according  to  colonial  estimation,  insulted  a  saddle  by  getting  Into  It, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  hog  and  a  hogget. 

For  a  num  who  had  been  concerned  witli  sheep,  popularly  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  most  trying  to  human  forbearance  of  the  animal 
crcaiion,  and  wluch  are  credited  ^vHth  souring  the  best  of  tempers, 
my  friend  was  a  marvel  of  amiability. 

The*  best  of  men,  nevertheless,  have  their  weaknesses,  and  his 
look  the  form  of  riding  at  a  steady  jog-trot  pace.  A  man  who 
spends  all  his  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  in  the  saddle  will  suit 
any  ]ucc,  and  any  jiacc  will  suit  him.  It  is  different  when  you  come 
fresh  to  the  work,  and  then,  although  your  judgment  may  respond 
to  the  theory  that  jogging  at  five  miles  an  hour  is  the  fairest  way 
of  getting  a  good  day's  travel  out  of  your  horse,  your  inclinations 
will  suggest  cither  an  absolute  n'alk  or  tlie  usual  colonial  canter. 
But  my  friend  was  a  man  who  believed  in  taking  care  of  his  cattle, 
and  I  gave  him  my  s>"mpathy  to  the  extent  of  stiff  joints  and  an 
aching  back.  He  informed  mc,  amongst  other  things,  that  if  I  saw 
a  horse  with  a  sore  lack  I  might  be  certain  it  had  been  ridden  by 
a  parson  or  a  lady;  at  any  mtc,  that  this  was  bushman's  creed. 

Tlie  first  day  he  let  nie  off"  leniently ;  just  an  eighleen^mile  ride 
over  the  plains,  and  along  the  end  of  a  paddock  tJie  fence  of  which 
was  six-and-thirty  miles  long — quite  a  nice  little  field  of  iS,ooo 
acres,  enclosed  with  sound  wire  fence.  Then,  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour,  in  the  evening  he  ordered  out  the  buggy  and  planned  a 
shooting  expedition.  Cartridges  were  filled  with  large  shot,  and  tlic 
breechloader  was  put  together.  The  shooting  had  to  be  done  from 
the  baggy»  and  the  game  was  none  of  your  small  fiarrot  fry,  but  one 
of  the  large  feathered  game  of  the  Colony,  the  wid  turkey  or  bustard. 
It  was  remarkably  comfortable  amusement,  the  very  pa.<!timc  for  a 
lazy  man  and  a  sportsman  who  is  good  at  objects  not  bigger  than  a 
haystack.  The  country  hereabouts  consists  of  immense  plains 
covered  with  rich  tussock  grass,  and  the  game  has  to  be  approached 
■wrUy. 

W  The  wild  mrkey  is  not  hasty  in  its  movements,  but  it  is  artfuL 
You  must  apply  a  circular  treatment  Afar,  you  espy  a  small  some- 
thing moving  above  the  heads  of  the  tussocks.  It  is  a  turkey.  The 
experienced  whip  at  once  alters  hjs  route,  pulls  his  horses  into  a 
walk,  and  drives  spirally  round  the  bird,  which,  half  curious  and  half 
Klf-confident,  watches  the  distant  object,  and  stalks  slowly  off.  The 
drclc  described  by  the  buggy  is  meanwhile  becoming  smaller.  Its 
»lo«  pace,  and  the  absence  of  excitement  in  horses  and  men,  deceive 
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it  antil  too  late.  The  bird  begins  to  ooropreheod  what  it  all  means 
when  you  are  within  Ihiny  or  fonj-  yards 'spreads  its  brood  wings, 
aod  rises  somewhat  leisurely,  to  drop,  if  the  sportsman  in  the  bnsjr 
is  equal  to  the  occasion,  a  mass  or  fluttering  Tealhcrs  into  the  grus. 

Six  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  I  had  the  pleasme 
of  going  through  this  programme,  cajT>-tng  it  out  to  the  leller.  A 
hen  turkey  tried  lianl  to  escape  by  strateg)-.  I  had  marked  hci  down 
ft  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  ne\-er  lost  sight  of  the  sjtot.  StiU,  na 
neariug  the  tussock  by  which  we  had  steered,  there  was  no  sign  of  ■ 
bird.  It  was  then  suggested  that  1  should  alight,  and  I  did  ml 
Suddenly,  and  with  a  disturbance  that  startled  me  not  a  tittle,  tfic 
turkey  got  up  within  five  yards  of  my  feet.  She  had  been  anftiUr 
comjirciwing  herself  into  a  small  space  between  the  tussocks,  and  with 
a  success  that  ought  to  havt:  secured  her  a  more  generous  treatment 
t}ian  she  shordy  received.  JJut  the  end  justified  the  means.  She 
weighed  seventeen  poundi;,  and  if  as  a  roast  she  \^-as  a  uiHe  tasteless 
am)  tough,  as  a  curry  oa  the  followbg  morning  she  deserved  all 
praise. 

On  a  subsequent  wild-turkey  cxi>edition  I  shot  off  a  honc^ 
back,  or,  to  be  very  accurate,  between  his  ears.  This  seemed  to  he 
the  animal's  real  vocation  in  life,  and  the  old  fellow,  after  serving  the 
station  for  many  years,  was  chiefly  kept  for  the  express  purpose.  He 
always  had  his  ejx-  on  the  game,  and  would  not  move  a  tuusck  while 
you  fired,  until  about  the  twelttli  shot,  when,  probably  annoyed  by  the 
uucU  of  the  powder,  be  would  shake  his  head  in  evident  disnp|Tovat 
A  very  stupid  miss  on  my  part  w-js  marked  by  him — or  1  fancied  jo- 
in a  decided  manner  :  he  looked  round  gravely,  it  seemed  reproach- 
fully, and  having  caught  my  eye,  walked  on  without  waiting,  as  wu 
his  general  custom,  for  the  signal  to  move  on. 

There  n-as,  I  may  mention  while  the  subject  of  sport  is  before  ut, 
other  game  than  wild  turkeys  on  the  station.  The  bookkeeper  had 
potted  an  interesting  specimen  ilie  day  before  my  anh'al.  and  I  sair 
its  framework  in  the  sandy  path  leading  to  Cachcluts'  quaitun, 
stripped  in  a  rem'  hours  of  ever>'  vestige  of  llesli  by  the  anls.  Indeed, 
the  object  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bleaching  in  the  sun  for  ages. 
For  picking  the  bones  of  such  small  deer  as  a  snake,  nothing  better 
could  be  desired  tlian  an  ant-hea}!.  I'hc  skclt-tnn  in  i|ucuion  w;ui 
all  that  remained  of  a  diamond  snake  which  Mr.  R.,  sitting  in  a 
summer-house,  reading  a  paper,  saw  {lecnng  at  him  ixota  a  rafbs^ ; 
nay,  not  only  peering,  but  thrusting  down  its  head  and  yan  *A  tt> 
body,  and  protruding  its  tongue  in  an  excited  mannei.  Karcr  than 
other  varieties,  aod  very  dangerous,  is  the  diamond  uukcand  Mr.  K. 


nol  anxious  to  offer  his  enemy  improper  provocatioQ.  But  it  was 
Qcariiig  tlie  lime  when  he  should  ring  iJie  men  back  from  breakfast, 
and  the  snake  showed  no  signs  of  retreating.  He  therefore  blew  a 
whistle,  and  the  housekeeper  answered  it.  He  sent  her  for  a  gun, 
and  this  being  stealthily  handed  to  him  from  the  rear,  the  snake  was 
effectually  shot.  The  snakes,  however,  on  these  open  plains  are  not 
80  numerous  as  in  scrub,  bush,  and  rock  country. 

Emus  were  plentiful,  but  somehow  one  docs  not  care  to  shoot 
ihem  for  mere  sport.  Bushmen,  when  rations  run  short,  are  only  too 
glad  to  get  the  ch-tnce  of  bringing  one  down  and  discovering  its  eggs, 
and  they  ever  after  tell  you  with  watering  moutlis  how  dainty  a  dish 
both  flesh  and  egg  make.  It  is,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  get  within 
shot  of  an  emu.  You  may  stalk  to  rifle  dislancc,  but  must  be  waiy  to  do 
so  much.  You  may  ride  the  bird  down,  moreover,  if  you  are  mounted 
on  a  fleet  horse  that  can  make  the  running  during  the  first  burst 
The  emu  goes  offal  a  tremendous  pace,  and  then  p.iusc3  a  moment 
to  get  second  wind.  Then  is  your  time  or  never,  for  when  the  bird 
settles  down  to  second  flight  it  outstrips  its  pursuer  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten. 

After  watching  an  emu  with  six  little  ones  trotting  after  her, 
jsting  with  sublime  conlidence  in  her  power  to  scent  danger  and 
lield  them  from  it,  I  could  not  have  drawn  trigger  upon  one  of  the 
lily  williout  full  justification  ;  indeed,  as  they  arc  not  numerous 
augh  to  do  much  damage,  and  are  a  pretty  sight  on  the  plains, 
Hey  arc,  I  found,  seldom  molested.  On  the  contrary,  you  often  find 
[tiiem  tamed  at  the  head  stations,  where  their  singular  tastes  and 
t^fMnical  habits  afTord  much  amtisement.  I  once  saw  one  that  was 
iled  with  swallowing  a  hobble  chain,  and  looting  a  keg  of  nails 
the  extent  of  a  quart  of  two-inch  wire  spikes.  After  a  meal  of 
3n  it  invariably  strutted  out  into  the  paddock  and  ate  a  quantity 
'^l"  grass,  by  the  a.«isistancc  of  which  it  ultimately  got  rid  of  the  indi- 
S^stiUc  materials  -without  harm. 

Id  the  tussock  grass  there  were  plenty  of  small  quail  and  kangaroo 
*^ts.  I  couple  them  becaujie  they  resembled  each  other  in  lying  sliU 
*<U  you  were  close  upon  them,  and  in  escaping  as  swift  as  an  arrow. 
t*"*ftt  scampers  off  with  quick  bound,  showing  his  tail  as  docs  a 
^**bil,  and  ne  quail  is  up  and  off  like  a  flash.  In  the  creek  there 
'"eafcw  leal  and  wood-duck,  and  on  the  washing  dam  there  were  a 
■n«y  of  wild  fowl  which  the  manager  would  never  allow  to  be 
J*»httbcd.  Parrots  abounded  in  the  timbered  patches,  and  now  and 
*W»  you  might  find  a  flock  of  stone  plover.     But  as  a  rule  you 
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might  ride  for  a  day  without  meeting  any  game  but  rat,  quaU,  or 
turkey. 

It  will  be  of  course  impossible  to  narrate  the  history  of  eadi  day 
spent  by  me  on  this  model  sheep  station.  They  were  days  some- 
times of  hard  work,  but  they  were  very  happy  ones,  and  all  too  fcv. 
Each  morning  the  horses  stood  saddled  at  the  door  before  breikfiut 
was  done,  and  by  that  time  the  people  on  the  station  had  oAcn 
travelled  twenty  and  thirty  miles  upon  their  various  avocations.  My 
friendly  merone,  the  sheep  snperintendcnt,  as  I  have  stated,  let  tne 
offal  first  with  an  easy  day's  work,  but  on  the  succeeding  morning 
we  started  upon  what  the  colonial,  who  rides  sometimes  seventy  and 
odd  miles  a  day  on  the  same  h(»-se — grass-fed,  too — would  ihi&k 
gentle  exercise,  bat  which  the  neophyte  might  well  deem  a  iu 
journey.  It  was  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  over  open  country,  with  nu 
shining  at  130  degrees.  How  delicious  were  those  rirtecn-mtnutt 
halts  to  smoke  a  pipe  on  liie  ouirgin  of  a  water  hole,  and  diiok  deep 
of  its  cool  contents  !  How  carefully  we  6Ucd  the  canvas  watcringi 
slung  at  the  saddle  bow  !  How  free  one  felt  ridii^  under  the  bnmd 
brim  of  a  cabbage-tree  hat,  troubled  tvith  nothing  more  than  fthiit 
open  at  the  throat,  trousers  fastened  by  a  belt  (to  which  was  attached 
one  pouch  for  watcli,  and  another  for  tobacco  and  pipe),  boots,  and 
spurs.  Distant  mountains  with  dim  outlines  of  purple  bounded  the 
horizon  very  lar  away,  and  over  the  rolling  plains,  green  with  verdure 
save  wliere  the  black  soil  roads  were  marked  as  fine  thread,  \\\q  heat 
ha/e  simmered.  Flies  swarmed  in  myriads,  rendering  neeestuyi 
fine  net  airtain  dqicnding  from  the  hat  rim,  to  protect  ihc  rider,  and 
a  fringe  of  tasselled  leather  from  ibe  forehead  strap  of  the  bridle  va 
shield  the  horse's  eyes. 

From  a  swelling  bosom  of  the  plain,  named  by  an  admini^H 
visitor  risgah,  a  8Ui>erb  pros[>ect  was  open  to  ^-tcw — a  picture  H| 
verdant  land,  dtversiAed  by  clumps  of  scrub,  rolling  gently  into  i 
thousand  variations  of  surface,  and  framed  with  mountain  rangoi 
sometimes  showing  ridge,  saddle,  and  scarp,  in  bold  relief,  sonietimei 
melting  into  the  dim  region  of  shadow,  until  they  were  mingled  with 
the  fleecy  clouds.  But  the  dominating  idea  of  the  whole  wi« 
immensity  of  space,  and  perfect  freedom.  It  was  a  vast  solitnde, 
but  not  a  descn.  The  landscape  grew  upon  you,  u  ynu  sat  in  die 
saddle,  surveying  it  from  eveiy  point  of  the  comioss,  and  it  grew  on 
until  It  became  (ixed  in  the  memory  as  a  dream  of  glorious  pasionl 
plenty. 

But  there  were  the  shearing  sheds,  and  the  appoimtus  coooected 
with  shearing,  to  be  inspected,  if  not  from  indinatioti,  at  least  out  of 
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courtesy  to  die  "  boss,"  who  -was  proud  of  them  wiih  the  pride  of  an 
artist  who  knew  their  excellence.  Upon  a  station  like  this,  shearing 
is  naturally  not  the  rough-and-ready  operation  it  used  to  be. 
And  still  is  upon  mm  more  remote  from  civilisation.  Whatever 
provemcrts  have  been  introduced  to  produce  superior  wool,  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  had  been  provided.  Shearing  is  the 
harvest-time  of  the  sheep  run.  The  fall  of  a  penny  per  lb.  in  the 
pcice  of  wool  means  the  loss  of  a  great  fortune  to  large  owners.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  anxious  tinie,  and  an  important  process.  A  hundred 
extra  hands  had  been  employed  at  the  L-isl  shearing,  164,000  sheep 
re  sheared  in  eight  weeks;  and  I  could  not  withhold  my  exclama- 
tion of  suquisc  and  delight  upon  hearing  that  in  one  day,  when 
everything  worked  with  maximum  smoothness,  the  shearers  disposed, 
in  a  workmanlike  manner,  of  6,000  sheep.  The  average  siieep 
shorn  in  one  day  by  a  man  is  not  often  bo  high  as  this — perhaps  not 
more  than  60  or  70,  but  the  heroes  in  question  were  master-meB, 
and  made  an  effort  on  that  p.irticnUr  day  to  outdo  themselves. 

The  old  race  of  convict-tainted  shepherd  and  shearer  is  dying 
out  The  extension  of  a  system  of  fencing  in  large  paddocks  has 
altered  the  conditions  of  shepherding.  Wire  and  wood,  with 
perhaps  a  couple  of  boundary  riders  to  see  that  there  ate  no 
breakages,  arc  the  shepherds  now.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  hands  at 
shearing  time.  Rude  hcirded  fellows,  who  disappear  mysteriously 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  ride  up  with  Uieir  swaj-s,  at  the  nick  of  time, 
take  possession  of  their  bunks  in  the  steeping  shed,  work  hard, 
comply  with  the  somewhat  strict  regulations  that  govern  the  special 
period,  take  their  cheque  at  the  close  of  the  shearing,  and  ride  .away 
as  they  came.  There  arc  certain  skilful  shearers  who  are  known  as 
crack  hands  over  all  Australia,  and  ihcy  are  mostly  known  by  a 
lobriqitst.  Such  a  one  was  Steam-arm  Jack;  ami  I  have  heard  of 
a  Chinaman  Dick,  who  was  reputed  to  have  polished  off  210  sheep 
in  a  day  ;  but  it  was  added  tliat  his  work  was  tomah.twking  rather 
than  shearing,  and  that  the  percentage  of  wounded  sheep  was  a 
sanguinary  proportion.  In  shearers'  parlartcr,  the  master  is  "  boss," 
the  superintendent  "  the  cove."  There  must  be  a  kind  of  spell 
about  shearing,  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  leave 
employment  at  fencing,  or  boundary  riding,  or  dani  making,  or  other 
station  occupations,  and  five  pounds  a  week,  for  a  shearing  job  al 
four  pounds.  The  shearers  are  paid  piecework,  and  at  the  rate  of 
lUt  3^.  td.  per  score. 

Shearing  ukes  place  between  August  and  October,  though  somc- 
es  it  is  as  late  as  December.    At  Mount  Abundance  it  was  in 
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September,  and  the  process  may  be  soon  described  The  shrqi ; 
brought  tn  from  the  distant  stations  and  enclosures,  and  massed  in  a 
paddock  near  the  wash  pool,  from  which  they  are  brought  up  in 
contingents  as  required.  First  they  arc  passed  through  soak  tanks, 
the  object  being  to  saturate  the  wool ;  next  into  the  sweating  shed, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  jmrptises  a  Turkish  bath,  to  rrraovc  the 
dirt  of  the  year  from  the  wool ;  next  they  are  put  under  the  spooti, 
of  which  there  are  fourteen,  worked  each  by  tn-o  men,  and  havii^ 
been  well  rinsed,  are  travelled  in  single  file  along  passages,  and 
counted  as  they  fiud  release  in  the  drying  yard.  Here  they  rtjwK 
in  peace,  nothing  being  allowed  to  agitate  their  minds.  .After  thra 
days'  serenity,  during  which  the  wool  is  supposed  to  be  dry,  and  d» 
ynlk  risen,  ihey  are  carefully  driven  (to  avoid  dust)  to  the  sheaien* 
the  wool  shed,  and  if  the  fleece  should  average  ilu^c  pounds  rf 
washed  wool,  though  very  choice  sheep  produce  four  and  a 
pounds,  the  harvest  is  pronounced  good. 

In  the  wool-shed  there  are  two  men  who  feed  the  shearers 
sheep ;  a  boy  picks  up  the  shorn  fleece  and  takes  it  to  the  table  | 
sided  over  by  a  wool-sorter  who  classifies  the  fleeces.  Tliey  att  p<B 
into  a  bin  by  the  sorter's  as&lsUiil,  who  takes  them  in  little  wagycsisto 
the  wool  presses.  Here  the  wool  is  made  into  bales,  sent  to  the 
head  station,  where  it  is  dumped  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  SiuHj 
taken  by  tcnms,  by  the  best  means  available,  to  porL  Dumpbg  I)} 
hydraulic  pressure,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  only  done  on  6rfi- 
{■class  stations ;  it  is  mure  commonly  done  by  the  ship's  stdc  in  pto- 
perly  appointed  warehouses. 

Riding  away  from  the  great  reservoir  of  water  which  fe«b  tfcW 
works  at  wool  harvesting,  I  heard  much  of  ihc  enemies  against  irfiit& 
the  sheep  have  to  be  protected.  One  of  them,  the  most  dreadeiJ,  I 
saw  stinking,  like  n  cowardly  thief  as  he  is,  into  a  belt  of  soub.  1' 
was  the  dingo,  ])art  wolf,  lurt  fox,  and  i>art  dog,  for  he  has  the  (ov- 
city  of  the  wolf,  the  cunning  and  sjwed  of  the  fox,  and  rescmNo 
the  dog  sulhcicntly  to  bear  his  name.  It  is  not  so  much  the  nwiD" 
or  lamb  that  he  himself  cits,  as  the  wholcMlc  mischief  he  does  t? 
rhiv>-ing  the  whole  flock  and  wounding  as  many  as  he  can  reach,  ^ 
is  deplored.  By  the  watchers  on  n  sheep  run  this  miscTcant  i) 
detested,  and  they  shoot  it,  poison  it,  trap  it,  and  destroy  it  by  cMT 
means  in  their  power.  A  price  is  put  upon  the  wild-dog's  head.  Bt 
has  a  tine  brush  and  coat  like  a  fox,  but  iit  length  of  leg  and  fofBHltf 
of  body  he  resembles  ihc  dog,  while  there  is  a  suspicion  of  wolf  ah^ 
his  miiirle  and  mouth, 
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its  love  of  wild  yams,  to  indulge  which  it  must  perforce  tear  al  the 
roots  oi  the  tussocks.  Kangaroos  and  wallabies,  if  they  air  not  kept 
out  or  kepi  down,  will  be  enemies  of  the  same  di^ree.  'I'he  Baih- 
burst  burr  is  an  enemy  of  another  kind.  Gixn^nng  in  its  youthful 
iDnocence,  thi&  plant  might  be  taken  for  an  amtocralic  thistle,  but  it 
destroys  the  grass,  and  its  burrs  cling  to  the  wool  and  mat  it  into 
tudessneu.  It  orcmuis  the  country  like  a  plague  ;  legislation  has 
been  called  in  to  stamp  it  out ;  on  this  one  station  alone  fifteen 
Kanakas  are  employed  to  wander  about  with  hoes  and  root  it  up 
without  mercy.  A  very  vicious  enemy  is  the  bird  called  the  eaglc-liawk, 
but  which  is  in  reality  a  fine  eagle,  the  wedge-lailed  eagle  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  is  a  nobte-looking  bird,  and  his  fault  is  that  he  does  not 
he^tate  before  Iamb  because  mint-sauce  is  lacking;  at  lambing 
time  he  is  a  scourge  to  the  sheep  runs,  and  he  is  a  doubly  fonuidabtc 
enemy  by  virtue  of  his  powerful  pinions  and  proverbial  eyesighL  With 
these  enetnies,  and  more,  to  fight,  there  is  nlwa>s  work  to  be  done 
on  a  sheep  run  ;  and  the  natural  divisions  of  a  sheep  farmer's  season — 
lambing,  weaning,  tiil-  and  car-aitting,  branding,  and  drafting,  culmi- 
nating with  the  bustling  activity  of  shearing — bring  with  each  its  own 
cares  and  labours. 

tA  ride  to  the  horse  paddock  was  always  a  ircaL     .Mount  .\bund- 
W1CC  breeds  its  own  horses,  as  every  station  of  importance  will  da 
Croydon,  the  thoroughbred,  a  beauty  in  looks  and  in  lemper,  running 
lirith  his  maresj  woxild  allow  us  to  approach  him,  and  would  take 
Our  soft  speeches  and  the  caressing  of  his  velvet  coat  with  digni5ed 
afibbility.    All  the  hands  on  the  station,  men  and  boys  alike,  swore  by 
Croydon,  and  to  speak  slightingly  of  hira  was  to  insuU  them.     Care- 
II     fulness  in  breeding  showed  one  marked  result :   it   was  with   the 
^Btmost    difficulty  a  buckjumper  could     be    found     to    satisfy  my 
^Rurio^ty.   The  breaker  kept  by  the  station,  hearing  that  I  was  anxious 
^|to  see  him  ride  a  thoroughly  vicious  animal,  tried  hard  to  oblige  me, 
and  manifested,  I  must  confess,  a  remarkable  willingness  to  risk  his 
seek  for  my  amiiscmeni.     When  he  did  secure   a  buckjumiJcr  his 
[complete  mastership  of  it  caused  any  uneasiness  I  might  have  felt  to 
ranish.     He  had  lo  deal  with  bad  horses,  of  course,  frequently,  but 
rarely  thrown  ;  and  he  had  almost  a  gift  in  dealing  with  colts 
jught  in  for  the  tztX,  time.    With  a  good  sire  and  a  consummate 
sreaker  the  horses  on  Mount  Abundance  have,  as  might  be  expected, 
.high  character. 

At  Bachelors'  quarters  e\-try  night  we  had  an  hotir's  music  before 
fgetting  inside  the  mosipiito  curtains.  The  harmonium  was  opened, 
[and  across  the  creek,  and  far  over  thu  plain,  iloated  lUc  cO.\o&%  o^ 
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song,  duct,  and  glee,  and  a  young  Scotch  gcntlcm&n's  perforniatice  of 
"  The  Banks  of  Allan-water"  drew  down  upon  him  the  task  of  re- 
peating it  nightly  by  spucial  ruqitcst  On  Sunday  afteniooQ,  service 
was  held  in  ihc  verandah  of  "  the  House; "  a  hard-wc*king,  devoted 
detgyman  riding  out  from  Roma  to  conduct  it,  and  a  neighbourii^ 
achoolmaswr  officiating  at  the  harmonium.  In  the  manager's  office^ 
there  were  Carlyle,  Christopher  North,  Scoit,  Bums,  Macautay, 
a  host  of  other  friends,  such  as  a  clannish  North  British  reading  nuaj 
would  possess,  at  my  disposal. 

The  reader  will  therefore  credit  me  when  I  confess  that  I  was  sony 
to  see  the  last  of  life  on  Mount  Abundance ;  but  he  would  not 
me  if  I  averred  that  I  did  not  covet  its  rich  pastures  and  roultitudint 
flocks.  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  buggy  was  ordered 
to  take  me  back  to  llic  Roma  conch  office.  Outside  the  fenccas ' 
crossed  the  home  paddock,  the  douds  of  dust,  caused  by  the  ur 
nate  sheep  which  had  been  travelling  by  at  the  rate  of  fifty  ilit 
a  week  in  search  of  grass,  rolled  like  !>moke  from  a  battle-field  ; 
the  last  I  saw  of  Mount  Abundance  was — a  couple  of  famisbcdl 
sheep  that  had  been  left  to  their  fate,  staggering  in  the  sand  ocrosi 
the  road,  and  felling,  a  heap  of  miserable  skin  and  bone,  close  to, 
the  fence,  to  die  feasting  their  glacing  eyes,  may  be,  upon  the  happfl 
pastures  from  which  they  were  debarred. 

REDSnNKni. 


IVILUAM  JAMES  LINTON  AS  A 
POET} 

VRRYONE  who  has  followed  the  story  of  English  wood- 
engmving  dowQ  to  (he  present  lime  must  be  aware  how 
much  lus  been  done  for  that  ntt  by  \Vil]i.-im  James  Ijnion,  whose 
name  appears  oo  blocks  eoough  to  have  occupied,  one  wotitit  liave 
thought,  half  a  dozen  lifciimes.  In  point  of  fact  Ibc  name  of  Linton, 
like  that  of  the  Brothers  Dalzlcl,  ajiiware  on  a  great  mass  of  work 
done  under  the  supervision  of  the  artist  and  not  by  his  proper  hand 
— an  ajiangemcni  ao  common  in  various  branches  of  the  histor)*  of 
art  that  it  calls  for  no  remark.     Ilut,  setting  aside  the  miscellaneous 
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produce  of  tlils  arrangemcni  as  regards  Union,  there  remains  luch  i 
collection  of  woodcuts,  ^eat  and  small,  original  and  from  desigtu  of 
other  men,  produced  in  a  space  of  some  forty  years,  and  beuir^  l!ie 
stamp  of  tliis  aicisL's  individuality,  as  might  well  suffice  for  a  maa  of 
ordinary  energy  to  show  for  his  life's  work  ;  and  yet  in  the  accouai 
about  to  be  given  of  Linton  there  will  be  but  litOc  to  say  on  the  v^_ 
ject  of  his  powers  as  a  wood-cutter,  wcU  known  enough  bold 
and  in  America,  where  he  now  lives  and  works  in  that  ait.  \Vt 
mainly  concerned  with  Iiim  at  present  as  a  poet,  and  in  a  minor  i 
as  an  aggressive  republican,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  fiict  iJu: 
a  man  who  has  done  so  much  and  so  well  in  an  exacting  art  sbcrald 
have  found  time  and  will  for  such  a  series  of  literary  doings  a*  ot 
set  forth  on  itic  previous  page  is  sufficiently  noteworthy;  and,  m  t!>c 
second  place,  the  poetical  side  of  his  cureer,  sepantted  as  far  »  mif 
be  from  his  active  republicanism,  has  found  no  sufficient  pnauie. 

Republicanism  as  an  ideal  political  creed  is  susceptible  of  a 
liighly  poetic  treatment:  resolving  itself,  as  it  readily  docs,  iuto  m 
adoration  of  liberty  in  the  abstract  and  a  struggle  for  personal  &«• 
dom  in  the  concrete  for  the  individual,  poets  have  ever  found  it  a 
fine  theme ;   but,  notwithstanding  certain  notable  exceptions,  it  is 
safe  to  say  thai  the  less  a  poet,  writing  from  the  republican  «  mj 
other  point  of  view,  meddles  with  petty  cjucstions  of  the  hoar,  ind 
the  more  he  concerns  himself  with  questions  large  enough  to  be  of 
enduring  interest,  the  better  fur  hitn  anil  for  poetry.     An  Ebaettt 
Elliott  docs  good  work  socially,  and  moderately  good  work  poetically, 
when  he  deals  with  concrete  questions  of  the  liour  in   Cam-fa« 
Rhymes  ;  but  these  only  a  few  studcnti  now  read  ;  while  a  >' 
treating  of  one  particular  collision  between  authority  and  ag-L., 
gives  no  hint  of  any  one  incident  of  that  collision,  but  produces  > 
"  Mask  of  Aiurchy,"  advocating  a  high,  ideal,  humanitarian  republi- 
canism, that  shall  be  read  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

One  docs  not  blame  Elliott  for  not  writir^  of  liberty  as  SheUcy 
wrote,  or  praise  Shelley  for  not  making  poems  on  the  minor  deuih 
of  oppression  ;  each  man  followed  his  tutural  bent  and  told  after  his 
Otvn  fashion  the  truth  as  he  conceived  it  Had  ?Illiott  tried  to  write  s 
•*  Prometljeus"  or  a  "  Hellas,"  he  would  have  frittered  aw--  "-  --,-" 
*  good  gift  in  bootless  endeavour ;  and  had  Shelley  rcduci.  - 
to  the  level  of  concrete  domestic  politics,  they  roust  ineviably  iu-nt 
formed"chain8  of  lead  about"  bis  "flight  of  tire."  But  there  are  tnrfl 
the  strength  of  whose  convictions  drives  them  relcutleariy  into  the 
[regions  of  the  immediately  practica!,  and  such  raen  may  easily^ 
lied  to  sacnHce  whatsoever  v<^etvail  ^  tHey  \iQ«KSt  tat  the 
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■se  axiTktioiis  with  immediately  [xiurdcil  bearing  Tbc 
doings  of  Vviiliam  James  Linton  show  pova  coasideraMv  tD 
ce  of  average  performance ;  and  his  practical,  active,  a^ji:Te$$iv« 
iicanism  is  among  the  principal  lactors  in  keeping  him  liout 
ilness  of  poetic  attainment  for  which  he  has  the  capacity, 
te  trammelling  of  his  powers  by  unfitness  of  subject  coiiKt 
ly  be  better  e\empli6ed  than  in  "  Bob  Thin ;  or, The  l\vrho«s« 
ve,"  printed  and  circulated  to  a  very  limited  extent  as  lonj;  a^o 
5.  This  ^-olume,  never  regularly  published  as  a  \-oIume.  th^iHjjh 
oem  subsequently  appeared  in  a  magazine  nnw  almait  ;vs  in- 
ible  as  the  book  itself,  is  among  the  treasures  most  dilVioult  vi 
ition  for  collectors  of  our  modem  poetic  literature.  The  Iwauty 
riginality  of  the  illustotions  alone  must  always  make  it  n  (iristf 
delight  to  anyone  with  artistic  perceptions,  but  at  present  we 
:o  look  at  it  as  literature.  We  should  naturally  not  cx|iect 
consideration  for  literary  prejudices  to  be  displayed  in  a  poem 
1  thus  :  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tliin  [the  letlew 
name  being  ingeniously  contrived  out  of  those  long,  wire-drawn 
I  figures  that  boys  try  to  draw  on  their  slates  antl  in  their  copy- 
when  they  ought  to  be  better  employed] :  a  Political — I'hitoHO* 
—Historical — Biographical — Anecdotical — Allegorical-  -  I'artsn- 
X — Pathetical— Prophetical — Poetical  —  Ixjgical  -  Metrical— 
[oral  New  Poor-law  Tale."  Nor  should  wc  be  led  iritii  liotter 
ations  by  the  couplet  with  which  the  poem  starts  :- - 

Men  like  not  prosy  tales :  we'll  Iry 
How  doggrel  rbyme  fits  hbtury, 

e  history  chosen  for  narration  in  doggerel  rhyme  in  that  of  niip 
liin,  a  weaver,  honest  but  thriftless,  wlio,  tn  11  time  nf  nUcV 
applies  to  Bethnal  Green  Union  for  relief  for  hiiiUHiH  uiiil 
,  only  to  be  remitted  to  Gcdstonc,  on  the  ffroiitid  lliul  Im  wftH 
1  Monmouthshire.  There  he  is  separated  from  wife  mid  1  liil 
ind  after  years  of  drooping  and  dcsj^iring  at  length  \\\ci  "ililu 
"  and  falls  asleep  at  the  road-side.  Here  the  "(\tt^fe\ "  ciidi), 
occupied  thirteen  pages  by  dint  of  mud)  a<  iili:,  rculiMir,  iin- 
criticism  of  the  pauper's  whole  situation  miikr  tfic  lltcn  uaw 
Law.  Without  any  straining  af(4.T  imjK/tiilblc  huruiuuy  iUi\i 
s  awakened  in  the  seq'.;el  in  an  ideal  mjrUi,  l]f.  tU-v  fi\iUnH  iit 
furthest  remc/ed  from  doggerel,  '»h'/w«  a  jyyTl'o  inj«r  joy  in  lln- 
»  of  the  external  world,  in  *implt,  vigor'/yi*  inui.lit^tn,  uitii  (»'( 
man  brotherhood.  The  fine  <mti(U»ia!im  '4  thii  wt.oii'i  (*aft 
rolume  contrasts  Uf  wi^jri^y  v'.'ii  *}%-.  4ii\AuflMii;^  ot  \\ii-  f«r«t 
St  we  are  temf^ted  to  j(i>v  u  tAin-^'j:  ui  <v\h  'tht^  h  wial 
xxuT.    Ko.  1781.  r  y 
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happened  when  Bob  and  his  familjr  were  on  the  road  to  Gc 

Poorhouse : — 

Bob  thought  he  mighl  iit  n-dl  beguile 

With  convemc  dnae  bin  Inivpl-whilr. 

Question  aaA  biuwct  tame  a*  roUow*  '.— 

Quoth  Qu^^stion  cm!  of  llob'»chcck-holU>u~. 

While  Amwer  wlc  with  armK  skimlio, 

*'  Pr>7  tell  mc  nliy  I'm  »ct  in  litnbo  ?  " 

Answer,  ■'  HcctRsc  Ihc  vclMcxIti 

Oin  lind  no  IxMIci  luc  for  you." 

"  Whiii  right  have  they  lo  order  me  ?  " 

Answer,  "The  right  of  property." 

Qit»lion  a£ain,  **  But  how  Invented  ? 

ll  can't  be  shown  that  I  conMiUed  : 

And  every  compnct  dolh  deaund 

Two  parties,"     "  You  will  undersland," 

Keplicfl  the  oiher,  "yocraMciU 

WtB  duly  given  by  I'ariiameni, 

Vour  rcpresoitalivcs,  and*" — "Stiy  ! 

Will  you  be  good  enough  lo  say 

How  ibcM  fame  nptcsenters  got 

At  the  will  of  one  who  had  no  vole?" 

Amwa,  *'  My  firiend,  you  are  not  able 

To  comprcboid  this  veritable 

Fair  ^turr  oTovr  Constilulion, 

Which  " — "  Favour  n»e  with  a  Mlotion 

or  that  fine<*aunding  word,      What  ia'l?" 

and  so  on.  The  following  song,  on  (he  other  hand,  b  what  m 
sung  hy  the  ideal  beings  among  whom  thA  fugitive  found  hundf 
when  he  awoke  in  an  ideal  world,  beings  met  together  to  "ojm* 
memorate  a  great  deliverance— from  oU  the  anciem  tjTannio 
wrong  :"— 

Ueautiful  is  Ifac  hiintan  laud 

Since  \ja\c  returned  iKiniCt 
To  build  with  Mtbtlcil  art 
In  every  boundkn  heart 
Ilia  high  impcria]  palace,  henven-^vutaMi 

Whence  lie  may  never  looni. 

BonnliTid  is  out  Elurth, 

For  Love  hall)  laid  hii  hand 
Under  her  bcail,  and  nhc, 
Embraced  volnpttxnuJy, 
And  wonilcj-joy'd,  unto  a  rtrange  and  cmnd 

And  genlle  life  Ktvct  birth. 

Heaven-like  U  our  hunc : 

For  T'OVehal!)  Moved  Ilej* 
AimI  given  bis  own  pirif-ni  ttniit  Tnll, 
And  Joy  i>  aa  a  splc<"' 
h  youngci  Joy,  (u>d  ■  ■ 
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And  happinoa  U  oun. 

And  over  vs  the  spray 
Of  Time  hxttki  tunefully, 
Baptising  tis  with  glee 
By  Ood'n  own  tuiiul ;  and  ct-ermorc  our  way 

Is  a&TDwn  with  flowers. 

The  occurrence  of  these  two  passages  in  one  work  almost  sufR- 
cienily  indicates  the  fault  to  be  foimd  with  the  book  as  a  sfrious 
poem — want  of  that  obvious  cohesion  of  parts  which  goes  to  make  a 
genuine  whole.  Here  one  part  is  in  the  lower  sphere  of  delatled 
economic  critidsra,  having  nothing  in  common  ivith  artistic  htem- 
lure,  Ihougli  very  artislicatly  illustrated  ;  while  tiie  otiier  pari,  nobly 
illustrated,  is  in  the  sphere  of  true  poetr>' — Uiin,  perhaps,  and  needing 
a  more  majked  form,  but  set  in  a  \\\^h  key  and  full  of  a  freshness 

tlhai  would  prepare  us  to  expect  a  poetic  career  for  its  author. 
The  next  poem  to  be  mentioned  is  an  undated  sheet,  which  we 
should  assign  to  the  year  184;  or  thereabout — "The   Jubilee  of 
Trade  :  a  Vision  of  the  Nineteenth  Ceniury  after  Christ,"  a  poem  in 
advance  of  "  Bob  Thin,"  not  at  ihe  highest  point  attained  in  that 
strange  production,  but  in  the  mastery  gained  over  the  difficult  self- 
imposed  task  of  expressing  ])oetic  fervour  against  individual  abuses 
in  on  imagery  sufiiciently  homely  and  to  tlic  point  tu  be  obvious,  and 
yet  not  so  homely  as  to  shock  the  intelligent  reader.    It  is  not  always 
easy  lo  see  when  a  poet  whose  bent  is  for  political  propagandism  is 
tVTtting  from  conviction  and  when  from  feeling;  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary lo  insist  at  this  time  of  day  that  when  such  a  poet  writes  on  mere 
conWction,  attacking  such  and  such  abuses,  or  espousing  stich  and 
such  a  cause,  because  his  intellect  teaches  him  that  that  abuse 
demands  attack,  that  cause  defence,  he  is  certain  enough  to  drop  the 
"  magic  mantle  "  of  the  ])oet  for  the  time  being  and  don  the  robe  of 
the  pedagogue  ;  whereas  if  he  awaits  the  over-boiling  of  the  emotion 
inspired  by  the  abuse  or  cause,  be  it  hatred  of  the  one  or  love  of  the 
other,  he  will  not  have  to  go  in  search  of  the  "magic  mantle":  it  will 
&11  upon  him.    And  of  course  Mr.  Linton  is  just  the  man  who 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  frequently  setting  the  student  of  his 
verse  this  very  problem  :  Is  this  written  from  conviction  or  from 
genuine  impulse?    "  Hob  Thin"  presents  no  problem  ;  the  first  part 
is  matter  of  sheer  intellectual  conviction,  the  second  almost  wholly 
poetic  impulse,  though  cut  across  here  anil  there  by  lines  of  work 
apparently  arising  from  the  sense  that  lhi£  or  diat  ought  to  be  said. 
But  the  "Jubilee  of  Trade"  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  in  liiis  rough- 
and-ready  manner;  it  seems  to  be  mainly  a  train  of  thought  that 
fTcally  got  hold  of  the  author  till  he  was  imjjelled  to  give  it  cxpres- 
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^sion  ;  it  is  full  of  fervour  and  high  colour,  and  llic  only  thing  thai 
seriously  tends  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  ta<tk  imposed  nn  the  poetic 
faculty  by  the  usurping  intelligence  is  the  Cici  of  its  being  most 

•  clearly  designed  upon  a  model.  This  model,  however,  was  not  one 
which  Mr.  Linton  or  any  other  student  of  \'eTse  could  possibly  have 
lost  recollection  of  for  one  moment,  it  being  none  other  t!)an  the 

I*'  Mask  of  Anarchy  "  (which,  by  the  bye,  lud  been  drawn  upon  for 
the  selections  of  the  National  in  1S39,  and,  under  Mr.  Linton's 
auspices,  was  reprinted  as  a  threepenny  pamphlet  in  1^42);  and  it 
is  natural  to  regard  the  use  of  its  metre  and  other  paints  of  resem- 
blance as  a  deliberate  act  of  homage  paid  to  the  great  poet  of  Ideal 
republicanism.  .\t  the  openiiig  of  the  "Jubilee  of  Trade"  we  find 
the  lines — 

\\  I  by  on  a  waif  of  ibc  migltljr  tc<. 

Where  hainclc;v>  weed*  cumponioii'il  ne  .... 

Thnnigh  the  driuly  fog  «nil  iIk  wUthn'd  crowd 

The  voice  of  a  item  comiiuiinlinciit  strode, 

Riilding  ini;  quit  mjr  ilrcamr  to  tec 

IIow  ilic  Sjiiril  of  Trnile  kcpl  j\ilHlce. 

iTheae    we   compare   iovoluntarily   with    the    first    stanza    of  the 

["Mask":— 

As  I  Uy  ailccp  in  tuily 
Thvic  citinc  3  voice  from  nT«r  the  Ses, 
And  with  griMi  pon-CT  il  Ainh  led  me 
To  walk  in  the  viuoni  of  Poe«y. 

1'hc  fact  that  one  poet  was  called  out  of  his  dreams,  the  other 

[into  visions,  and,  .t?  he  ft-as  asleep,  probably  out  of  drcanu  also,  is 

[of  course  not  a  fortuitous  coincidence ;  nor  ts  it  to  be  deemed  wboDy 

[a  matter  of  chance  that  the  "Jubilee  of  Trade"  is,  within  three 

iui£,  of  the  same  length  as  the  "  Mask  of  Anarchy."'     U'itli  so 

[kttong  and  evident  a  bias  in  favour  of  Shelley's  splendid  bui  some- 

times  terrible  poem,  it  is  not  sur^iruang  that  some  of  the  grotesque. 

3r  almost  grotesque,  touches  that  go  far  10  pluck  11  doHTi  from  the 

^Jifth  heaven  of  poesy  (it  docs  not  get  higher)  to  the  fourth,  should 

have  seemed  to  ilie  later  republican  poet  wonhy  of  emulation ;  andt 

after  reading  in  the  "  Mask  "  uf  Castleceagh  and  his  seven  fttlendaot 

bloodhounds,  that 

one  ty  one.  and  iwn  by  two. 
He  to&sed  ibcm  liumin  beaits  to  cheir, 
^Vhich  from  bis  wide  doak  (i«  drvwi 

^e  do  not  »un  at  Unding,  when  the  "voice  of  potency  **  led  i^ir. 
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imong  the  "  horrors  of  the  night,"  that  "  rotting  human  hearts" 
ong  these : 

Ever  where  it  lured  me  on 
Rotting  human  hearts  were  thrown 
In  my  path  ;  and  hollow  cries 
Told  me  of  their  agonies. 

;n  once  we  have  the  effect  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  tears 
to  our  imagination — 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Tumetl  to  millstones  as  they  fell. 

And  the  little  children,  who 

Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro, 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem, 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them — 

ice  we  have  gone  through  that,  we  are  prepared  for  any- 
t  may  happen  to  children  in  "  The  Jubilee  of  Trade,"  even  as 
J  in  the  stanzas — 

Other  some,  more  decent -guised, 
At  due  season  christianized. 
Fed  on  living  children  : — they 
Coax'd  their  murderers'  knees  alway. 
Children,  fair  and  promise-full, 
Their  own  parents  Wind  and  dull 
Drove,  like  beasts,  to  be  the  food 
Of  the  monster  multitude. 
Little  children — such  as  Christ 
lilessed— were  to  them  as  grist 
To  the  millet ;  their  strong  teeth 
Ground  them  easily  to  death. 

lot  necessary  to  go  on  showing  in  detail  the  analogies  between 
poems,  or  how,  if  the  master's  hand  was  unflinching  and 
5  in  castigation  of  evil  and  portraiture  of  horror,  the  pupil 
ast  as  little  disposed  to  flinch  or  to  spare  or  to  portray 
ss  than  horribly.  Suffice  it  that  the  whole  strain  of  "  The 
f  Trade  "  shows  a  righteous  conviction  of  the  detestableness 
er  of  that  mammon -worship  which  is  more  likely  than  any 
mr  social  disorders  to  lead  to  the  downfall  of  England.  The 
ree  of  earnestness  on  another  subject  might  have  culminated 
er  poem,  for  the  very  word  trade  is  unpoetic ;  and  when 
has  to  be  embodied  in  imaginative  language,  symbolized, 
accompanied  by  other  symbolical  or  representative  images, 
,t  is  the  reverse  of  poetic  naturally  accrues.  Introduced  to 
ists  with  inky  masks,"  and   "the  vampires   of  \!he  \?i.v)," 
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curiously  described  as  "  villi  dead  eyes,  in  parchment  shiouds," 
scarcely  sure  whetlier  we  ore  meant  to  laugh  or  not,  the  allosions 
ink  and  parchinent  are  so  playful    But  here  the  lault  it  nuinljr  in 
the  subject,  which  doubtless  chose  the  poci,  not  he  it 

Happier  themes  chose  hint  aftemards.  In  the  two  poems  prbied 
together  under  the  date  iS48r-"To  the  Future,"  and  "The  Kip 
of  the  Nations" — we  haw  no  descent  from  the  higher  regions  of  poeO>'. 
Happier  themes,  we  say,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  poems  depict 
happiness,  but  that  the  subjects  are  better  adapted  to  poetic  fonai. 
The  two  irregular  odes  printed  together  in  1848  commemorate  im- 
portant historical  events.  The  first.  "  To  the  Future,"  seems  to  hm 
been  composed  in  April  of  thai  year;  the  second,  "The  I>itgc  ofthe 
Nations,'*  in  Xovembcr.  The  one,  full  of  hope  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  represents  the  general  European  uprising,  and  Di>cns  whbao 
ecEio  of  the  astonishing  6n>t  stanza  of  Shelley's  "Ode  to  Libeny,' 
though  the  "  glorious  people  "  appears  in  the  third  page.  The  tpor, 
though  jubilant  and  exalted,  is  raodciate,  and  there  is  wisdom  u 
well  as  poetry  in  the  following  advice  to  France : — 

Ituild  yaai  Republic  on  the  ttnblf  b«K 
Of  justice — which  is  Ihii)*,  iKat  dam  face 
A  warM  in  ami.i  »th£r  Ihan  .dirink  fiom  Rlgbt. 
Make  the  true  void  of  France  ci  tower  of  might 
Aeaimi  Oppression ;  flinch  not  front  defence 
Even  of  the  weakest :  )-our  best  *Jiicld  shall  be. 

Against  all  calumny, 

Voar  innocencx. 
Found  jmir  RcpabUa  on  the  Is'aiioo's  ban, 
Secnrioi;  unto  eveiyooe  his  part 
In  the  hannony  of  life ;  aye  keeping  fie« 
The  course  of  ptogrcsi,  aye  protcctine  both 
The  right  of  weakgcn  and  the  ri^  of  growth. 
O  ye  l-oreruanerk  of  ihe  Nation ! 
Pour  fonb  your  «[>Ieiidour  ta  a  conildUtiMi  , 

Smile  down  our  ai^t 

With  your  pure  sLiny  llehl. 
Radiant  at  an|^  eyes  to  ihephetd  w«^er», 

Vjo,  unto  ut  foilont, 

To  u«  th«  bbour-woro. 
To  til  the  httngry  utaicher* 
O'  (he  crumbs  of  Wcsltli— lo  unio  ut  U  bom 
New  Strength  :  Ibc  Saviour  mineUi  to  ihe  I'wn. 
(ioddcn  of  I'ovcity  !  throw  wide  the  door 
Of  heart-deep  thnnkfulnos  ;  make  clear  uur  way. 
Thou  true  Aitnira  of  the  kulcning  lixj 

Of  Work  maile  wooth  t 

Ashflmcd,  as  a  consc^enVtou^TeyaHviaa  v«&Wax&  mtsBS^ 
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isoUtion  of  England  Trom  the  struggle,  Linton  yet  found 
in  this  ode  to  recall  the  great  names  wherewith  his  lather- 
bad  adorned  the  cause  uf  Ireedoin  in  the  past  ;  this  constant 
cc  io  his  mind  of  our  past  serves  well  to  set  off  his  republican 
for  the  future,  Jind  the  following  lines  are  a  noble  outcome 
disapproval  of  the  non-intervention  policy: — 

O  all  ^  nunyn  imc. 
What  luTC  ihesc  iIavcs  to  do 
Whh  Europe's  hopci  or  Iritunplu  ?  what  have  we 
Todawilh  Hberty? 

\tn  EhtU  it  be  I- 

The  land  of  Alfred,  who  vltbont  nircOM 
ToiI'd  for  the  Kuiorc'x  puce  ; 
The  land  or  WkklifTe.  bcatscd  by  God*!  own  ic* 
lolo  etaaily, — 

Tht  lan^l  wbeie  Eltol  dared  a  pruon-dootn,— 
Tbc  Und  of  Vane  and  Ilampden.  not  ihelr  lomb, 
Ral  Ihc  h'^h  aliar  ofibcir  sacrirKC,— 
The  laod  of  Milton,  whose  prophetic  eyes. 
Beyond  the  thftdows  of  tlic  pauins  time, 
Gajwdon  the  future's  face,  with  calm  saUime,— 
The  land  of  crowoM  Cromwell,— yet  sban  build 
A  hone  Uk  Freedom  ;  her  litgb  dotipjF 
Shall  rarely  be  rulfitlU 

ihU  panage  Mr.  Linton  makes  a  splendidly  condensed 
on  tu  the  episode  of  Wickliffe's  exhumation  and  burning,  and 
aJiling  of  his  ashes  into  a  broolt  near  Lutterworth,  the  account 
lich  he  quotes  from  Fuller's  Church  History  in  a  note.  "  This 
i,"  as  Fuller  says,  "  has  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon 
Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean  ; 
(hua  the  ashes  of  WicklilVc  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine, 
I  now  is  dis])crsed  all  the  world  over." 

Even  in  rommcmoraiinj;  the  failure  of  republican  plnns  for  that 
this  sanguine  reformer,  who  was  still  hard  at  work  in  the  cause, 
not  be  civ/x  down  from  the  high  hopes  of  which  he  was  one 
most  onl^wkcn  exponents  in  England ;  and  he  closes  the 
mlh  some  strains  bordering  on  cxultatioa  In  the  following 
agvn,  we  mirst  commend  both  the  wisdom  and  the  high 

Upon  tki  bnad.  nrm  (•round 

Buc  yt  the  templcil  round 
Of  bunai)  Kl|{ht,  where  Men  as  Cndi  ihall  bt  I 

O  ye  kepulilic  Nuluai, 

X^y  wUe  ibe  deep  fuendatlona 
Ootb  of  )«iir  own  and  Man's  EtfuAlf  \ 
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Upreu  the  varlnl  columns 

Id  their  own  ttmple  volimca^ — 
Vpbear  the  sacred  roof  of  Coualry,  ye 

Who  know  whai  ^ree(loIn  meaocth  ' 

When  each  od  other  leatielhi 
Best  power  of  service  is  real  Lilwrtf. — 

Deroie  apsn  that  shrine 

Vour  lives  to  the  Divine, — 
Render  lo  Heaven  ihewDnbipofthe  Tree! 

The  Heaven  of  sore  ptocrastkn, 

WfaoK  barmoiiBol  expression 
Ii  ihy  pcq>ctaal  song,  Huoanily  \ 

The  vagueness  of  the  definition  of  "  Heaven  "  is  a  fault '. 
but  it  is  not  on  these  broader  grounds,  in  the  enunciation  oriexTd 
principles,  tliat  the  political  docutnes  of  Mr.  Ltn ton's  adoptiooi 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  poetry ;  it  is  in  their  hasty  applicatwo. 
or  misappliotioii,  to  mailers  of  practical  detail  that  thcj'  bccfliBf 
dangerous  alike  to  society  and  loan.  In  these  two  particular  poen 
the  details  arc  all  welt  chosen,  so  well  as  to  need  hut  little  eli 
even  now,  thirly  years  after  the  lime  dealt  with.  The  iodi 
commemorated,  even  the  doctrines  espoused,  ar^*  of  historic 
ntiicance  ;  and  if  "The  Jubilee  of  Trade"  couM  not  |K)»sibly  fQ« 
existed  in  its  present  form  had  Shelley  ti^l  already  filled  the  i*litiifll 
world  with  varic-d  strains,  including  the  particular  model  of  tlal 
poem,  it  is  also  tnie  that "  The  Dirge  of  the  Kations  "  could  hardly  hii« 
existed  in  its  actual  sh^pe  unless,  in  addition  to  Shelley,  ihc  cent 
had  also  produced  that  exiraordinnry  philosopher  Augmie 
Of  the  philosopher's  influence  the  passage  just  c^uotcU  is  rcdolcUI :  ^ 
the  poet's  lake  the  follotving  3&  evidence,  enough  and  to  spare :' 

From  Ihc  depth  of  Dighi 

I  have  taken  flight 
Into  the  dnn-n  oTa  pnie  dcliglil ; 

And  my  aong  upsprlngt 

Upon  mighty  winp 
Tb  the  light  •o/i  thy  nnile'ii  [iiiacln!o[,>i ;  - 

Into  ihc  Heaven 

Where  Faith  vas  driven 
Wben  l-jiith  by  the  winur  slom  wm  riv«n  . 

From  the  rock  and  chidn 

or  a  hopelesii  pain 
Up  lo  iby  llnven  I  EO«r  w^iXa  -. 

From  ih*  towliett  gravo 

Thai  1'rulh  ducd  biaw, 
Scdting  even  Dealli,  lo  redeem  the  Slave : 

LQte  an  aagd'i  pudm 
Tu  ihc  tcslnu  ><rcalin, 
\Vhe»  Lov-e  ■■  heal'd  wiih  innuitAl  twin  ,- 
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or  Faith's  viniocu  high 

Of  t  wniK  Eternity— 
Whsra  Toil  U  blcsi, 
Aod  wbotc  Ilnpc  may  tot. 

To  £!»  in  the  cycx  of  the  Lo\-«tieM. 


fine  finin,  again,  if  not  free  from  va^cncss  ;  btit  one  sees  at  a 
ice  that  it  Is  enthusiastic,  and  the  poetic  sense  is  corned  along 

it  without  knoning  precisely  whillicr. 
But  if  these  two  potrms  scn'c  to  connect  Mr.  Linton  with  the 
ztic  and  philosophic  past  in  (he  manner  pointed  out,  they  also 
to  c;oiincft  him  ivith  what  mis  the  future  when  they  were 
.  In  185  L  appeared  Elixabeth  Ttarrett  Browning's  astonishing 
'Casa  Ouirli  Winrloivs,"  ctrlclimfing  the  very  same  uprising  and 
iCilI,  cspec::i'.ly  in  regard  10  Italy,  Init  making  the  noWcsi,  most 
MC,  and  most  poetic  flights  of  imagination  over  the  whole  civilized 
Original  ju  the  poem  is,  it  indicates  very  wide  reading  10 
its  boundless  love  and  sympathy;  and  thuu^li  wc  can  find  no 
:ia1  javiage  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Linton's  xxn  [mkrir, 
should  be  unready  to  believe  that  our  great  woman  poet  had  rwt 
read  and  felt  thctn.  lie  that  as  i(  may,  we  lihould  be  still  more  loth 
10  believe  that  the  present  prominent  Fnglish  poet  of  republicanism 
had  not  read  and  felt  them ;  for  we  cannot  be  rai&tnkcn  in  regarding 
the  poem  "To  the  Future"  os  a  link  Iwtwecn  Shelley's  "Ode  to 
^icrty  "  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  |)ooni  "The  Kve  of  Revolution  "  in 
[Songs  before  Sunrise,"  or  in  regarding  "The  Dirge  of  the  Nations" 
a  link  between  poitions  of  the  fourth  act  of  Shelley's  "Pionieiheus 
Jnltotind  "  and  that  cxtraonlinary  "  Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the 
frenth  Rcpublit:  "  published  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  1S70. 

In  the  mean  time  the  literary  energy  of  a  more  miscelUneoun 
icter,  which  had  already  shown  itself  in  the  editorship  of  the 
National  (a  "  Library  for  the  People  ">  in  1839,  began  to  come  again 
into  prominence.  In  1845  Mr.  I  jmoD  edited  a  new  series  of  the 
Jlluminateil  Magazinr,  a  high  class  monthly,  of  which  four  voiumc5 
lud  apjicared  under  the  eilitorship  of  Douglas  Jcrrold,  and  which 
ended  its  eaistcnce  in  this  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Linton's.  During  the 
same  year,  and  for  a  month  in  t8.|6,  thepubhshen  of  the  fUuminatfif 
.were  ianiing,  under  the  title  of  the  JUustratfd  Famiiy  Journal  and 
izflie  t'J  Varitty^  a  new  scries  of  the  popular  periodical  the  Gavttecf 
frulr.  and  tn  the  pages  of  this  cheap  periodical  a  good  deal  of  nutter 
tmthe  ///«/fr/>id/ri/ reappeared.  In  the  pages  of  the  lUumimitat, 
wry  ditRculi  to  obtain  nowadays,  vVw\^rov«\^A<^^^' 
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Thin  "  were  published,  and  Mr.  Uoton  had  the  honour  of  helping  to 
preserve  ihc  recollection  of  ttvo  of  the  most  remarkable  poets  <S 
post-Shelleyan  era— Charles  Wells  and  Ebenezer  Jones.  Of 
"  Stories  after  Nature,"  by  Charles  \Vclls  (an  almost  intrvuvablc  book), 
six  arc  reprinted  in  the  Iwo  magazines,  some  in  one,  some  in  the 
other,  some  in  both ;  while  the  lUuminakd  contains  a  stor)'  &dbi^* 
Wells's  original  MS.  not  included  in  the  little  volume.  Of  this  idutc 
anon  ;  meantime  it  is  worth  recording,  as  a  bibliographical  item,  that 
the  stories  were  not  reprinted  in  the  IllutiraUd  Fatnily  /oumai  ar 
then  transferred  to  the  lUuminaUd  Magazine,  as  stated  in  the 
Aihensum  for  April  8,  i8;6,  inasmuch  as  the  only  two  appearing  in 
both  periodicals  came  out  first  in  the  JUuminatcd.  This  fortunate 
though  shortlived  new  series  contained  one  poem  by  Ebenezer  Jones 
whicti  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  lUmtmtni  /''amilj /furnaJ  (not 
a  very  uncommon  volume)— namely,  "Tact  in  Kindness" — and  two 
othere  which  Mr,  Linton  wll  be  the  first  to  pardon  us  for  re|iro:j 
ductng  here,  now  that  so  great  an  interest  in  their  31-s 
author  has  been  at  length  awakened.  Both  poems  ore  highly  do- 
racteristic 

A  ■WARNING. 

He  look  his  hear!  awsy  fron  hit  fcllowB, 

And  gave  it  lo  aogds  fiur ; 
I)ut  the  angdt  cmnnot  commune  with  the  human, 

Nor,  inhey  could,  woaM  tbeyd»ic. 

Th«n  look  he  huk  hit  heut  from  the  ftiiEeli, 

And  over  it  lon|{  h«  moDro'd  ; 
For  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  offer  it 

B*ck  lo  the  race  be  scom'd. 

But  all  things  die  if  utleHy  self-bound  ; 

And  slowly  this  lone  heart  died : 
And  ever  the  Scoreer  is  doom'd  to  wuulrr, 

H«anef  than  aH  hesMe. 


SEEKERS. 

Twice  three  yews  in  thix  tomb  she  tulb  lain  | 
Speak  low,  tpeak  low  ! 

One  like  to  her  itath  Ute  eaitli  yet  eootatn? 

We  hare  longtil  erer  ;  u  Hie  Karcb  vaJa? 
Speak  low  T 

Annwcf  we  nothing  >  none  ham  we  fiMnd? 

Weep  aoi,  wwp  not  1 
One  like  to  ha  earth  could  bnl  wotmd,— 
Sense  with  bu  wearying  tramoub  Unod  ; 

VimywAt 


Williant  y antes  Linton  as  a 

I  would  nol  meet  one  like  lo  hei  ! 

Start  not,  ilart  not  I 
Not  with  hopt  i»rch  I  the  wotld'i  sttire  aDd  »lir  \ 
Ne'er  at  two  thnncs  be  I  wonhipper  I 

Slart  not ! 

Put  we  now  from  arnunU  hei  inmb  : 

Speak  low,  speak  low  : 
East  and  west,  throvgh  the  world's  gloom 
Seeking  evot  till  here  wc  come : — 

Speak  low ! 

*th^l  Mr.  Linton's  discerning  cditor5hi[)  should  have  preserved 
ps  *uch  poems  as  these  to  add  lo  the  scanty  store  of  verse  out- 
t  Ihc  "Studies  of  Sensation  and  Event"  not  destroyed  by 
nezer  Jones,  increases  considerably  our  debt  to  him  ;  and  he  has 
p  much  in  the  way  of  making  known  to  others  things  of  which 
btgher  intelligence  has  discerned  the  value:  His  next  editorial 
k,  as  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  follow  bim,  was  the  Came  of 
^tofiit — a  t>voi>enny  weekly  uewspaper,  published  in  1848  in  the 
(of  Man,  mainly  full  of  the  *'  People's  Charter  "  and  the  **  Repeal 
ic  Union,"  bm  with  a  corner  reserved  in  each  of  its  nine  numbers 
a  vigorous  contribution  in  verse  from  the  pen  of  "Spanacus" 
k  Linton).  Except  for  these  comers  the  paper  is  not  now  of 
Ui  literary  interest,  and  with  its  jiolitics  the  present  hour  lias  no 
Scular  concern.  With  the  "  Life  of  Paine,"  issued  in  the  following 
jj^jtill  less  sympathy  is  likely  to  be  felt,  for  there  is  no  poetry 
Br  in  the  book  or  its  hero ;  but  the  facts  of  the  man's  life  arc 
btless  honestly  and  accurately  set  fortK     During  this  year  {1849) 

Linton  was  also  producing  and  printing  In  the  Irish  Nation  the 
Uidlordisni"  series  of  poems,  reprinted  in  x^d^  in  the  volume 
lied  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish."  From  1851  to  1855  tlic  editorial 
fgy  was  directed  without  intermission  towards  the  dissemination 
ftpuhlican  principles.  The  En^i$h  Hepublic  went  on  appearing 
'Wly  during  those  years,  advocating  republicanism  in  the  most 
Css,  outspoken  manner,  and  often  by  no  means  in  moderate 
■8 ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  learn,  Mr.  Linton 
*iever  the  object  of  any  of  those  prosecutions  which  are  still 
■  and  again  directed  by  the  Co%'cmment  against  rash  but 
•ps  well-meaning  revolutionaries.  Notwithstanding  the  strange 
ical  daring  of  the  editor,  the  English  Republii  xs,  a  magazine 

>forth  perusing  on  the  ground  of  literary  merit  and  for  the 
iftablc  series  of  woodcut  porlraiLs  it  contains.  Everything  in  it 
«xprcssly  assigned  lo  other  real  names  is,  we  understand,  Mr. 
tin*s  ;  and  we  would  gladly  draw  upon  its  pages  for  some  extracts, 
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especially  from  Mr.  Linton's  translations  of  parts  of  Victor 
"Les  Chatimems,"  but  for  the  pressure  of  other  inatier  of  grev 
interest 

While  this  magazine — ^ihe  very  title  of  which  might,  one  ntwlii 
think,  have  sufficed  to  secure  a  prosecution — -k^^  in  its  second  yeii, 
the  editor  printed  and  offerert  for  sale  his  principal  pceticil  wwi 
"  The  Plaint  of  Freedom."  Why  this  was  bsued  anooymoodj:  ii  i 
mystery — certainly  not  from  fear  of  conscriuenccs,  for  there  is  notiiin 
in  it  to  bring  that  emotion  into  activity,  even  if  Mr.  lintoo  iw 
cajiable  of  it ;  but  so  it  is  that  it  has  no  name  of  author  or  of  pub- 
li^ier.  It  is  a  poem  in  "In  Mcmoriam"  metre,  inscribed  to  At 
memory  of  Milton.  TTiis  fact  of  its  being  dedicated  to  the  mrmar}  flf 
"  our  England's  most  di\ine,"  as  the  living  poet  finely  calls  MSitB. 
can  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  so  unoriginal  a  step  a 
that  of  following  the  Laureate  in  the  selection  of  this  adminbic 
Old  English  measure;  and,  while  we  cannot  regret  the  choke, « 
must  see  that  Mr.  Linton  did  himself  an  injury-  in  challenijing  sudti 
comparison.  But  although  in  meuc  "The  Datnt  of  Frccrforo* 
follows  "In  Memoriam,"  in  spirit  it  rather  precedes  "MaaJ,'* 
jKK-m  in  many  respects  superior  to  nil  the  larger  works  fiom  the  on* 
hand,  and  which  is  as  intolerant  of  the  long-pursued  policy  of 
intervention  as  Mr.  Linton  himself  is. 

'I'he  scheme  of  "  The  riaint  of  Freedom"  is  at  once  sjni;lr  i^ 
sufficient ;  the  vigour  of  thought  and  energy  of  aspiration  ncvii  fi*;. 
and  the  execution  seltloni  falls  below  a  high  standard.  Afta  IfliHh 
invoking  the  .lid  r)f  Milton,  the  poet  deplores  the  lethargic  Jt^r^ 
Freedom's  watchman  beside  his  dwindling  beacon  on  Er.i;liiKi^ 
coast;  Ihcn  Freedom  takes  up  the  speech. 

The  slonn  ta  busk'd  *  brntbing-space. 

And  riMdom's  qnettioi)  ckavei  the  gsle  : 
"  I  To,  Knxon  I'n^laiw!  I  cann  thoa  fail  ? 

Shnll  younger  wuiiors  lake  thy  place  ?" 

And  after  some  scathing  stanzas  on  tlie  political  and  social  itittj 
England,  she  cries — 

Invoke  the  glto»U  of  buncd  dayf. 

To  sbow  llicc  wIl-iI  thy  life  shoiild  b«,— 
Thy  fnrmct  self  icbuking  ihcCt — 
If  ihnii  rIait-Ai  bifie  (1  hem's  gaie  ! 

Then  slic  calls  to  mind  the  heroes  of  history  who  have  buDt  flp" 
English  liberties,  from  Camctacus.ind  Alfred  down  to  Vane,  Syte; 
Rus&cll,  and  the  men  of  t688,  ending,  curiously  enough,  witii' 
Paine  instead  of  Slielley;  and  this,  the  body  of  her  *'pliiiil,'| 
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into  sections  of  four  quatr<utts  each.  After  these  ore  corn- 
he  poet  again  calls  up  MiUon,  anO  strives  lo  realize,  with  the 
1  sight  of  the  vast-minded  republican  |>ocl,  a  littinj>  renovated 
>r  England.  We  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  vision,  but 
ntent  ourselves  with  some  stanzas  succeeding  it. 

So  inw«d-«ycd.  ibc  prophet  snw, 

Now  Jusi  is  gALhcr'il  on  hit  head  ; 

Ilc-nr  lagj'anlly  1)11:  ccnturir*  (md  t 
Vet  «baJI  h'lK  ilrestn  be  Irtith  and  law  ; 

IIU  voice  be  hard  in  cvciy  clime 

WTtere  EDgti^U  Eiiierpiise  liaili  utxl ; 
•     Hi*  eyes,  outwofn  with  tracking;  Go<l. 
StUl  eboo&e  <iuc  pnih  \q  vcigv  of  Umc  ; 

His  long  tholl  l)c  Uie  cUrion-ciy 

To  win  Mi  fioiu  Ivlhaigic  mt  ; 

llts  Dame,  tik«  a  bcluvvd  cmt, 
Shall  lead  our  force  to  victory. 

Weak,  pMNOiute  words  !— Oh  for  ui  hour 
Of  FiiBe,  ihai  banded  Wiong  ml(;hl  know 
The  wofth  of  one  true  Knglish  bltjw 

Slnicl<  home  wiih  roll  Miltonic  power  I 

linton  has  shonm  throughout  his  poem  the  very  power  to  keep 
*  petty  questions  of  the  hour  which  we  have  insisted  on  as  an 
il  in  i)Oetry  of  a  political  stamp;  and  in  the  last  of  the  notes 
Wem  be  betrays  a  consciousness  of  this  need  which  those  who 
^  literary  history  would  hardly  expect.  He  disclaims  any 
til  of  "quitting  the  tniic  iKicric  sphere  to  insist  upon  any 
\  dogma,"  laying  down  that  the  poet  "  has  to  do  with 
les."  We  only  wish  he  had  kcjit  these  good  axioms  as 
lly  in  view  throughout  his  poetic  caieer  as  in  composing 
l^nt  of  Freedom."  A  man  need  hardly  fear  lo  be  judged 
for  insisting  on  the  duty  of  patriotism ;  but  Mr.  Linton  goes 
Jiis  way  lo  excuse  himself  on  this  score  in  words  which  we 
(Ot  only  because  they  refer  to  a  patent  fact— that  The  poet  is 
Ijr  patriotic— but  also  because  they  arc  well  worth  remembering. 
so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  tlie  almost  forgotten  duty  of 
tm  is  because  when  once  wc  have  learned  to  step  from  sclf- 
bd  that  love  of  family  and  friends  which  Lt  but  an  enlarged 
tt  to  an  unselfish  patriotism,  then  the  true  end  and  aim  of  life 
iwnment  will  be  made  plain.  And  the  author  has  hcen  most 
i  to  show  that  the  Freedom  whose  plaint  he  has  essayed  10 
I  the  Freedom  which  forsakes  personal  lusts  for  the  sake  ol 
ber  duty."    We  can  hardly  pay  the  poet  a  higher  tribute  of 
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praise  in  this  regard  than  to  siy^that  his  object  would  be  eqaatty 
unmistakable  mthout  this  avowal.  It  is,  however,  "maCa  rtax&s% 
that  the  book  earned  tlic  warm  piaisc  of  a  great  man  who  vai  ever 
ready  to  appreciate  the  good  in  his  contcia[forarics — Walter  SanjC 
Lander — but  met  vfiih  no  nijiicc  oiherwisc,  and  remains  lo  thadij 
an  incomprehensibly  unknown  poem. 

Again  in  ($65  Mr.  IJnton  made  n  serious  |)oetic  appcU  td  iht 
world's  literary  judgment;  and  although  we  cannot  pronounce  lie 
average  quality  of  "  Claribcl,  and  other  Poems"  to  be  u  higb  s 
thai  of  "The  Plaint  of  Freedom,"  we  confess  that  we  art  au ton 
to  understand  why  the  volume  is  nut  better  known.  We  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy,  from  which  it  nojf 
perhaps  be  fairiy  a^ucd  that  the  owners  of  copies  are  not  prow'o 
part  with  them;  and  truly  it  is  a  dainty  and  attractive  little  volunf, 
primed  in  fine  taste,  though  not  with  the  best  matcmU,  at>d  hiiiiv 
dcliixitc  head-  and  tail  pieces,  often  subtly  appropriate  lo  ikii 
positions.  I'he  conleols  are  very  various;  and  oite  might  lint 
thought  that  this,  u-ith  tlic  other  good  qualities  of  the  book,  wovid 
have  secured  such  a  reception  as  to  tempt  Mr.  LiiUoo  logivi:6« 
world  a  more  extended  collection  of  his  poetry.  It  remains  insttad 
to  record  that,  except  in  the  issue  of  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  he h» 
made  no  serious  attempt  at  poetic  publication  since. 

The  leading  poem  in  the  1865  volume  is  in  part  taken  btn 
Charles  Wells's  remarkable  story  "  Claribel,"  whiili  Mr.  1  Jnton  lad 
inserted  in  tlic  IHuminaial  Afoiiazine  when  he  inherited  from  DmJ|i» 
Jcrrold  the  editorship  of  that  periodical;  and  it  is  not  suipnsnf 
that  the  primeval  force  and  wholly  unsophisticated  passtoa  uf  ^ 
story  should  have  persecuted  the  pod  editor  until  he  embodied  il  io 
a  form  more  coherent  and  symmetrica},  if  not  so  striking  in  icni- 
barbaric  grandeur  and  contempt  of  probakOities.  The  first  act  of 
Mr.  Linton's  drama  is  wholly  his  own ;  in  the  Kecocd  he  has  dnn 
as  largely  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit  (and  «Mt 
fully  acknowledging  the  debt)  from  Wells's  prose,  even  adoj'M'-r  i' 
much  of  the  Language  as  would  pass  from  "rhythmical  ji 
blank  wrse  without  violence.  The  persons  of  the  lirania  aic  iiuis 
laus,  King  of  Bohemia;  Claribel,  his  d;iughter ;  CaMmir.  Prince c' 
Poland ;  and  Atben,  page  to  Claribel  and  bosom  friend  of  Cwni'' 
Casimir  is  the  successful  suitor  for  the  hand  uf  the  princcis,  *^ 
loves  her  lovet  Albert  The  motive  uf  tite  puxe  ia  the  claabinf  i' 
lore  and  friendship.  Castmir,  at  a  tourney,  overthraw^b  all  '^ 
oppose  him,  and  wins  the  right  to  wed  i'  ■ 
Albert  meets  him  on  the  morning  of  (lie  ■•■  ■       ■ 
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It,  appears  in  his  annour,  and  carries  off  Ihe  princess,  but  is 

on  the  discovery  of  Casimir's  body,  brought  back,  ajid  slain 

by  order  of  Boleslaus,  and  Claribel  falls  dead  on  the  dead  body  of  her 

lover.     This  theme  obviously  lends  itself  well  to  dramatic  treatment, 

_and  Mr.  Linton  has  used  his  materials  with  considerable  skill,  but 

re  confess  that  all  that  is  most  remarkable  in  the  little  tragedy  is 

'&oni  Well*.     The  elemental  passion  and  graphic  fervour  of  utterance 

of  some  passages  in  the  second  act,  wherein  the  highest  points  arc 

reached,  are  to  be  found  almost  verbatim  in  the  prose  story.     TTius 

^the Shakespearian  touch  in  SceneII.,where  Albert  unfolds  to  Casimir 

Jie  obstacles  to  tlie  Prince's  marriage  witii  Claribel — 

Tw-u  claim 
Precedence  of  ihy  title— I  mwI  Duth. 
Ttie  fint  maty  stuniLle,  but  Ihc  lut  is  sure — 

id  indeed  the  whole  of  the  speech  in  which  these  verses  occur, 
a  condensed  versitication  of  Wells's  prose,  wherein  we  read,  "  Two 
limanis  must  precede  thcc — myself  and  Death.     I  may  stumble  ; 
out,  alas  \  the  last  is  sure."    The  fact  is,  ^V'■ells  ought  to  have 
i&de  a  drama  of  his  materials  :  and,  probably  owing  to  his  want  of 
Ipplicatlon,   wliat  we  have  from  him  is  neither  fmislied  prose  nor 
inishcd  verse,  but  raw  material  for  cither.    Mr.  Linton's  ingenuity 
setting  some  of  the  best  things  in  this  remarkable  mass  in  a 
inishcd  form  is  an  act  of  charity.     The  fact,  however,  that  the  most 
^dramatic  passages  are  Wells's  leaves  us  under  the  impression  that 
Ir.  Linton's  natural  l>ent  is  not  dramatic. 
With  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  we  do  not  find  ourselves  much  in 
ipathy;  but  those  who  expect  to  find  ]-.Inton  adding  to  his  so'cral 
[political  ra-^hne»scs  that  of  Fcnianism  will  be  disappointed,  for  in 
elaborate  preface  he  takes  the  Fenians  pretty  roundly  to  task, 
cmanding  what  they  want  and  what  arc  their  principles.    He  eer- 
ily expounds  an  exalted  form  of  republicanism  as  tliat  which  he 
lieves  in,  and,  pertinently  enough,  asks  the  Fenians  whether  that 
the  republicanism  which  they  profess,  seeming  to  deprecate 
vague  and  blustering  rowdyism. 
•*Thc  Flower  and  the  Star,"  Ac,  is  a  successful  little  volume  of 
[tiles  for  children,  written  witli  an  object,  and  might  call  for  special 
Utention  if  it  were  from  some  other  hand  than  that  which  penned 
l)e  "  Plaint  of  Freedom."     The  illustrations  which  the  narrator  has 
rised  and  cut  for  his  little  book  are  almost  as  exquisite  as  those 
ccntly  done  for  Bryant's  ''Flood  of  Years"  and  " Thanatopsis," 
exhibit  the  artist  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  sphere  of  wood- 
agraving  to  that  at  which  we  find  him  in  a  political  triviality  called 
The  House  that  Tweed  Built,"  the  subject  and  illnsiraiionaof  whis.K 
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may  be  readily  imagined  by  those  who  follow  with  any  interest 
current  of  Ameriran  politics.  The  last  word  in  editorship  wliidi 
wc  have  from  Mr.  Linton  is  a  volume  called  "  Poetry  of  AiDcno,"  a 
good  representarive  gathering  of  transatlantic  verse.  The  \ux  wo^l 
wc  have  from  him  in  ])oetry  is  a  **  New  Year's  Greeting,"  entiiW 
"  Rngland  to  America,"  and  dated  1876 — a  poem  showing  a  genuine 
desire  for  friendship  and  brotherly  relations  between  the  natiw  and 
;idopietl  lands  of  the  poet.  This  desire  and  its  expression  arc 
another  form  uf  ilie  intense  patriotism  that  is  the  leading  charactcris 
of  Mr.  I.inion's  poetry,  for  the  violent  republicanism  wc  baved* 
upon  is  rather  accidental  to  the  political  siiitations  in  which  be 
fotmd  himself.  If  closely  analj-sed,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  scconc 
forms  in  which  his  patriotism  has,  through  error  of  jadgmcni, 
itself,  for  it  clearly  arises  from  emotions  connected  with  cttixcnsbil 
and  diat  of  course  in  his  on-ii  country.  Some  few  poems  outside 
particular  range,  such  as  "  The  Shadow  of  Love "  and  one  or 
oilicrs  in  the  "  Claribel "  volume,  are  in  the  best  class  of  bis  wc 
l)ul,  generally  spcalcing,  all  Im  best  work  is  patriotic,  and  we  shall 
end  on  the  right  note  in  closing  this  account  of  a  poet  too  little 
known,  fur  all  Ins  revolutionary  foible,  with  three  stanicas 
"  Hcan  and  Will,"  from  the  "Claiibel  "  volume  :— 

Out  England'E  he^rt  it  hound  ai  cmk ; 

Our  l^nglisb  will  U  linn : 
Ami  lbrou|>h  our  uii'>u  Ftccdvtn  ipoke. 

Id  lli^cury'n  t>rou<Iest  lenn  : 
When  Btikc  vu  !otd  from  shore  (o  shoce, 

And  Cromwell  ruled  the  land, 
And  MUlon's  woids  were  thieldt  erf  power 

To  sUtj*  the  oppraaur'i  hoiid. 

Our  HngUiid't  beait  is  yet  u  sonnd. 

As  firm  our  Eocluih  is^\ : 
And  i)*nnt!t,  be  ihcy  eowl'd  of  crown'd, 

Shan  find  ui  TcHkss  stiU. 
Aed  ihovch  oar  Vuie  be  In  his  loinb. 

Though  Hanipdcn's  Uoud  b  coM, 
Th<;ii  spuiu  live  to  lead  our  doom 

As  In  the  da]%  of  old. 

t)ur  F.n|;biMl'£  bcin  is  itoui  oa  oi*k  ; 

Our  ^Ji^luli  will  a»  bniM 
As  when  <  <      l^mi  tpolre 

From  .  .ive. 

And  doting  yci  4|;iun  wtih  Wrofl^ 

A  world  in  antu  bboll  ire 
Our  liAglood  forcinon  of  the  StMoi; 

Aul  Gnt  unopg  ibc  Free 


THE   BAR   AS   A     TRADE. 


|T  ii  notorious  that  traditions  and  beliefs  founded  on  n  slate  of 
things  which  has  passed  aw-ay.  die  hard.     It  is  not  unnimmon 
jp  find,  even  in  ihcM.-  days,  an  uneducated  testator  leaving  a  Bible  or 
^Bbtlltng  to  the  eldest  son  whom  he  intends,  as  the  phtaac  goes,  to 
^Blinhcrit.    This  !s  done  under  the  crmncous  impression  that  tlie  will 
^Kliy  be  set  a-sidc  unless  it  contain  some  «ii:h  bc<|je4t ;  and  the  need- 
lets  pKcnutiDn  is  a  relic  of  tlic  docirioe  of  Roman  law  which  gave  to 
the  disinherited  ^<?r«  the  yiw/r/.j /wftjjwwi/l'/iMjlJ&jij// (petition  lo  set 
aside  an  uiinalural  wUI).     So,  again,  the  belief  in  heirland,  that  is, 
land  which  the  existing  owner  cannot  ditipose  of  to  the  detriment 
^L  the  lieit  apparent  or  presumptive,  is  still  very  prevalent.     T  have 
0^tid  it  even  among  men  who  made  grc^t  pretensions  to  accurate 
and  cncyclopaMJic  knowledge  ;   nmong  joumalistts.  who,  white  as- 
suming to  guide  an  uncnlightcnc<I  public  on  intricate  rjucstions  of 
jiolitics  and  law,  have  never  even  heard  of  Taltarum's  cose,  whidi, 
so  early  ax  the  reign  of  Kdwanl  IV.,  dealt  a  death-blow  to  strict 
entails,  or  of  the  statute  which  substitutes  a  <liscnlailing  deed  for 
fines  and  recoveries.     Similar  in  kind,  though  less  gUring  and  less 
^i:  i*  the  error  which  still  surrounds  the  iKu-nith  the  halo 

^rii  -cred  round  it  in  the  days  when  it  really  was  a  highly 

honourable  and  lucrative  career.  To  dispel  that  halo,  not  with  the 
iUnatured  design  of  lowering  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  Luge  and 
.  Ripectable  cUra  of  men,  but  in  Uie  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  Ihe  profc:^!iion  may  deter  parents  and  guardians  from 
dooming  those  in  whom  tlicy  are  interojtcd  to  alinoNl  certain  penuiy, 
is  tlic  object  of  this  article. 

Some  three  hundred  }fars  ago,  none  Init  a  gentleman  cniitlnl  to 
tjcar  arms  (a  very  significant  restriction  in  those  flays)  would  have 
aoui^t,  or  could  have  obtained,  admission  to  an  Jon  of  Court.  A 
short  time  since  there  waa  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  rnner 
Temple  Library  a  small  volume  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
merabenof thatlonofCourtduringthesixtecnth  century.  Attheend 
of  the  list  is  the  following  brief  but  prcgnatM  T«T(ia,'AL-— **^(»«.cA. 
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these  gentlemen  would  seem  to  have  been  admitted  lo  the  loa  villi 
a  view  to  prufessional  advantages."  Were  a  stmllar  list  of  tite 
niLniburs  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  be  prepared  nosr,  it  iiugla  not 
inappropnately  conclude  with  the  remoik— "  Most  or  ittcse  gentlencs 
would  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  Inn  with  a  viewtoptO' 
fessioiial  advantages."  And  if  this  be  tnie  of  the  Inner  Tcnqilca 
would  be  equally  true  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  while  of  the  Middle  TeiD|>)t 
and  Gray's  Inn,  the  unaristocraiic  colleges  of  the  legal  umve»Hty(« 
to  speak),  it  might  be  said  that  scarcely  anyone  joins  thctn  who  don 
nut  hope  to  make  a  living  at  the  bar.  But  in  the  sUieentti  ceniuir, 
and  down  to  x  period  compamtivelj  recent  (wbicli,  however.  I  cMBOt 
exactly  fix),  things  were  otlierwisc.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  inJccl, 
and  slill  later,  the  number  of  calk  lo  the  bar  was  rigidly  re-  ■ 
and  then,  and  in  the  more  recent  times  to  which  I  have  rvfcui  : 
bar  consisted  ofa  stnall  and  homogeneous  body  of  men  whoin  sodil 
jKisition  were  upon  a  footing  of  ei[uality  one  with  another.  If  B<n 
wcalUty,  they  had  at  least  enough  to  live  upoiL  They  could  afloid 
to  wait  for  busiaess  till  busine:u  came  ;  and  if  it  did  not  come,  16^ 
without  it.  They  were  highly  educated,  according  to  the  EJuhiCA  of 
the  time ;  most  of  them  licing  university  men.  They  had  the  maantn 
and  feelings  of  gentlemen,  and  there  existed  among  them  that  t^f^ 
de  carpi  which  can  exist  only  among  those  whose  social  {■:•■■:-■ 
tastes,  habits,  feelings,  manners,  and  opinions  are  to  a  great 
identical.  To  have  been  the  son,  brother,  or  otliernear  relatiuooi*" 
attorney  would  have  been  a  drawback  to  a  barrister  in  those  days ,  w 
have  been  the  brother  of  an  attorney's  clerk  would  have  been  astignu- 

Nuwadays — whether  for  good  or  e^il  1  do  not  undertake  lo 
jny  object  being  merely  to  point  out  the  fact — all  this  is  dunged 
J.-inipridein  in  Tibcfitn  Syrius  defluut  Oroatc*. 

Veniel  ile  pli>bc  losali 
Qui  juris  iiudtx  ac  tcyum  leBtgnuiui  solvoL. 

Whereas,  formeily,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  going  to  the  bar 
endowed  with  means  to  wait,  at  least  with  outward  patience, 
legitimate  opportunities  of  success,  there  luis  Item  of  lale  ye&nl 
vast  inQux  of  men  who  must  speedily  succeed  or  shortly  Kiarvc.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  indigence  of  sumc  of  the  aspuants,  that  ibcy  an 
compelled  to  dispense  with  the  lime-Iionovred  acd  useful  (I  bail 
almost  said  indispensable)  custom  of  passing  a  year  or  tno  '■'^  ''<- 
chambers  of  a  special  pleader  or  barrister;  since  It  \s\\\y- 
expenditurc  of  oncor  two  hundr'  '  ..  ^vhile  i'" 

10  support  themselves,  during   \  ation  ai; 


exertions  in  callings  not  absolutely  iiicom|xitibIe  with  their  position. 
University  men,  even  at  those  iuns  which,  by  remission  of  caution 
money,  hold  out  a  premium  to  university  men,  are  in  a  decided 
luiuorit)' ;  while  at  the  otlicrs  (tlic  MidJle  Temple  aiid  Gray's  ]nn) 
they  are  raru  <nrt  indeed.  And,  be  U  iindersCuod,  1  am  not  confining 
y  remarks  to  the  two  elder  universities,  the  only  tiniversitie*  which 
as  yci  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  upon  their  graduates  anything 
like  siM-iul  Htaiuiing.  So  little  of  wh:il  used  to  he  considered  an 
e^encial  part  of  a  libeial  education  do  the  present  generation  of 
candidates  fur  the  bar  possess,  thai,  if  I  am  correctly  informed.  Che 
present  I-ord  Chancellor  deems  it  advisable  to  make  a  knowledge  of 
Latm  an  essential  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  degree  of  barrister' 
It-law — a  preliminary,  the  imposition  of  which  would  have  been  almost 
or  quite  isiipcrfluoiis  in  former  times. 

It  is  now  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a  barrister 
with  manners  which  would  recomiiicnd  him  to  the  society  of  well- 
bred  women  ;  and  it  frctiuently  happens  that  a  barri&ter  who  is, 
lo  use  a  phrase  which  1  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  ih^  late  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  "at  once  a  jjL-nlleman  and  a  lawyer,"  has  to  exert 
e  self-control  in  conferring  the  courteous  and  conventional  title 
"My  learned  friend  "  on  one  who  is  neither  "  learned  *' nor  his 
friend."  That  tide  is  a  relic  of  the  rs/rj't  dc  corps  which  used  to 
exiit  among  barristers,  but  which,  among  that  heterogeneous  body  the 
rising  generation  of  barristers  and  law  student!),  \%  a  thing  unknown. 
Ad  fonfiigendMm  rmientcs  tiitiUqtu  /^(tv«  would  be  no  inapplicable 
|l>»dge  for  the  motley  crew  who  gatJier  on  the  barristers'  benches  or 
the  table  at  Westminster,  al  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  on  circuit.  The 
is  now  crowded  with  the  sons  and  brothers  of  solicitors  ;  nor  is  it 
Usual  to  sec  a  learned  gentleman  receiving  instructioni  from  his 
ther,  a  salaried  clerk  in  some  more  or  less  reputable  firm.  The 
1  of  some  well-known  peer  finds  himself  check  by  jowl  with  the 
of  a  peasant.  The  brother  of  the  county  member,  possibly 
county  member  himself,  sils  down  to  dine  at  the  circuit  me« 
idc  the  ambitious  reporter  whose  fingers  arc  still  stiff  with 
^■idingcopy  for  that  portentous  product  of  inoden!  civilisation,  the 
y  press  ;  while  the  quondam  ofiice  boy,  who  has  (all  honour  to 
for  that)  by  dint  of  the  severest  self-denial  scraped  together  a 
hundred  pounds,  is  thrust  into  the  society  of  the  heir  of  some 
*=aitliy  banker.  Side  by  side  with  this  alteration,  I  will  not  arrogantly 
deterioration,  in  Ihe  component  elements  of  the  bar.  there  has 
place  anotlier  change,  which  I  will  lirielly  notice,  before  I 
on  to  point  out  some  of  the  (mncipal  effects  of  these  flianges. 


In  former  times,  probably  down  to  the  end  of  the  lost  caittur, 

the  attorney  or  solicitor  occupied  a  position  whicli  was  really, 
not  a.9  now  merely  nominally,  subordinate  lo  that  of  the  hamster. 
The  etiquette  (it  is  merely  etiquette,  he  it  undcnituod,  not  a  rale  of 
law  or  even  of  honour)  which  precludes  the  cUent  Uoui  ubtainiog 
across  to  counsel  except  through  the  intcrvcndon  of  a  solicitor,  is  d 
very  modem  origin.  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Ma[)s5cld,  when  at  the 
bar,  saw  his  clients  without  such  intervention  ;  so  did  Lord  Thurio»  ; 
and  I  could  mention  other  names.  Indeed,  this  personal  intercouTsc 
between  the  cJicnt  and  his  advocate  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  and 
not  tlie  exception,  down  to  the  period  which  I  have  indicatrrf, 
namely,  llic  end  of  the  last  century.  Wliclhcr  it  were  a  rule  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obsen-ance  is  not  now  the  qucstiao, 
but  sure  I  am,  and  the  truth  is  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  reul, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  rule  has  diminished  both  the  intlucncc  an! 
the  emolumcnis  of  the  bar  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  hxs  increased 
those  of  thesolicilor.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  diflkrult  to  show  that  tlic 
intervention  of  the  solicitor  has  grown  into  a  general  nile  of  etiquette 
since  the  bar  was  deluged  with  the  sons,  brothers,  and  cousin*  of 
attorneys  oiid  of  attorneys'  clerks.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  bar 
has  lost,  and  the  otlicr  (it  used  to  be  called  the  lower)  branch  of  the 
profession  has  gained,  by  the  change. 

Then,  again,  within  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  Cuunty  Court* 
have  come  into  existence  ;  ihe  ixiunty  conns  which,  in  the  languaff* 
of  the  present  premier,  have  shaken  to  its  very  cetitre  that  mijtht:^ 
system  of  centralized  jurisprudence  bequeathed  lo  us  by  our  N»ntt4.  ** 
ancestors  :  and  the  influence  of  these  courts  upon  the  cundition  an^ 
prospects  of  the  bar  has  been  disuistrous.     And  now  let  us  inqi 

what  have  been  the  principal  effects  of  all  these  changei  lipOD 

bar  OS  a  lH>dy.    I  wilt  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  abilitT,  to  poii^^ 
out  those  effects,  or  at  least  some  of  them. 

Premising  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  number  of  persons  ad. 
mitted  to  the  l)ar  have  been  removed,  I  will  next  point  to  the  &r 
that  Ihe  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  upper  ranks  of  sodcfy,  o  -* 
such  men  as  formerly  joined  tlie  Inns  of  Court  because,  in  acwwl-— ' 
ance  wiih  old  family  tradition,  tht-ir  fatht-rs  :iiul  gn  Su*^^ 

done  so  iHrfon-  ihem,  has  (alien  otT.     The  nuuibct  ui  i    -^^^ 

(aUoA-ing  for  increased  population)  not  only  relatively  but  ' 
vnaller.     U  may  Iw  that,  luvii..    i.. 
and  no  need  to  seek  social  pi>s 

they  do  not  care  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  who  join  tbe  bar  in  qa< 
of  one  or  other  or  bo\h  of  \V\om!  wLxis^ta^pe.    How  looe,  in  the  6ee 


of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  fonner  class,  and  the  inaeasiag 
influx  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to 
confer  any  dignity  whatever  on  those  whom  they  call  10  the  bar,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine ;  but,  at  the  present  rate,  it  would  seem  that 
a  state  of  equilibrium  will  speedily  lie  reached  ;  when  the  dignity  of 
barristei-ai-bw  will  have  been  so  diluted,  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
original  aroma  shall  remain  :  since  the  time  has  already  arrived  when 
aspiring  journalists,  who  have  donned  the  gown  of  the  advocate,  deem 
it  consistent  with  their  dignity,  and  \vith  the  discharge  of  that  debt 
which,  it  has  been  finely  said,  every  man  owes  to  his  professioni  to 
dilate,  iu  voices  thick  with  copious  poiaiions,  upon  ihe  brilliancy 
of  their  forensic  achievements  and  the  magnitude  of  their  fees, 
to  the  admiration  of  ingenuouii  barmaids  and  the  despairing  envy 
of  competing  touts. 

WTiile,  then,  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  join  the  Inns  of  Court 
without  any  view  to  the  acquisition  of  dignitj'  or  pelf,  has  fallen  off, 
the  number  of  those  who  join  the  bar  with  an  eye  to  one  or  other  or 
both  of  those  good  things  has  largely  increased.  And  for  many  of 
these  there  is  no  alteraitive  between  success  and  starvation.  To 
talk  of  the  press  as  an  alternative  is  absurd. 

Non  euiri!!  liomini  ooolingil  aditi;  Coriotbon. 

ot  every  seventh  son  of  a  seventh   son  can  obtain  employment 

the  press,  or  keep  it  if  he  obtains  it.    The  press  has  an  army  of 

own  ;  a  body  of  men  who,  whatever  be  their  various  demerits, 

:ve,  as  a  rule,  a  knowledge  of  the  technicaUties  of  their  calling, 

ich  gives  them  a  virtual  monopoly  of  most  of  the  hranrhcs  of  their 

The  press  can  provide  employment  for  only  a  limited  number 

the  impecunious  and  briefless  ,:  and,  altogether  improbable  as  the 

temcnt  may  appear,  I  have  known  men  who,  going  to  the  bar 

ritbout  private  means,  have  failed  in  their  profession,  and,  spile  of 

dignity  as  barristers,  and   the   added  lustre  of  a  university 

cc,  have  failed  to  obtain   employment  on  the  press,  and 

This  is  tragedy,  not  comedy ;  and  if  this  |)aper  should 
svcDt  even  one  such  catastrophe,  it  will  not  have  been  written 
vain. 

I  do  not  consider  that  a  knowledge  of  I-itin  and  Greek  is  of  any 
use  to  a  barrister,  directly.     But  one  finds  it  diffindt  to  get  rid 
the  notion  that  tliere  is  some  weight  and  truth  in  the  old,  old 
lying  about  the  influence  upon  the  manners,  of  the  faithful  acqmre- 
of  the  liberal  arts     \or  can  I  disconnect  the  lack  of  university 
ining  from  the  marked  decline  in  the  general  bearing  and  conduct 
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of  bairirfcrs,  whicii  lus  laken  place  of  li»lc  ycirs.     Il  is  a  mil 
suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  j^ublic  arc  here  tn  no  way  \vA 
It  if  important  to  the  poblic  that  the  time  of  the  Courts  should 
be  wasted  by  unseemly  itt|tiabbles  between  eoun&el  .in<I  cuunw) 
the  one  hand,  anU  betueen  counsel  and  judge  on  the  other.    N'o 
squabbling  and  wrangling  are  very  likely  to  occur  when  ooe  d  i 
leading  counsel  engaged  in  a  cause  is  not  a  gciulcman ;  wlule ' 
the  opposing  counsel  are  "Arcadians  both,"  the  case  is 
These  Temarks  lose  nothing  of  their  imiwrtanre  when  it  is  constdeRd 
that  the  bench  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  bar. 

A  kindred  topic  is  the  absence  in  late  yuais  of  that  esprit  dt  < 
which  used  to  be  one  of  tlic  leading  features  in  forensic  life-  !■'«■ 
merlyitwas  safe  for  an  advocate  to  enter  into  an  hpHcurabtetttf^a^mtt^ 
with  an  opponent.  The  chances  were  fifty  to  one  ihat  that  opponait 
was  a  gentleman,  and  would  keep  his  engagement.  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  what  are  ihc  chances  now.  But  woe  to  the  young  connsel 
who  ventures  nowadays  to  enter  into  such  on  engagement  with  an 
unknown  foe. 

This  means  waste  of  precious  public  time.  It  means  neoUess 
painful  e:Kposure  of  private  affairs — no  trivial  toatter  to  these  days  of 
"society"  joum,-!  Is,  the  breath  of  whose  life  is  scandal,  and  of  an 
enterprising  press  which  publishes  treaties  ere  the  high  conmctii 
parties  have  time  to  sign  them. 

Tile  gradual  and,  of  late  years  especially,  the  more  than 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  banisM 
are  monu^tured  has,  then,  if  1  am  right,  soqk  detrimenul  eflfecis  u|i 
the  interests  of  the  public     Now,  while  I  regret  these  effe 
entirely  repudiate  the  idea  of  legislative  interference,  that  dangt 
and  destructive  panacea  to  which  Tor>-  and  Liberal  alike  resort  wii 
indiscriininatc  zeal  and  inevitable  disaster.     What,  then,  is  Rtyi 
in  dwelling  on  the  subject?    To  show  ihc  intctuling  candidate 
he  must  not  expect  that  his  days  will  be  passed  in  learned  argumt 
or  polished  pajis^tgcs  of  arms,  as  in  the  days  when    Krskinc 
£ltenborough  hurled  at  each  other's  heads  \'irgilian  quotations, 
the  judges  understood  them. 

So  mucli  for  tlie  ([uality  of  the  bar  of  to-day.    If  the  quality 
deteriorated,  the  qannlity  has  increased.    It  has  increased  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  business  which  requires  tlic 
services.     In  ahoit,  from  various  causes  (one  of  wli>ch  is  the 
and  growing  unpopularity  of  tlie  Church,  while  another  is  Ihc  duloca 
and  sterility  of  the  army  aod  navy  in  "  pijMng  times  of  peace  "), 
ia^itc.Qf  the  \iiriDHs  changes  -Vbi£l>  J^gv^tyij^i^jB^^t^ 
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'  tttdignity  and  its  einoluments.  there  has  groKH  up  of  bte  what  tnajr 
tc  uiUmI  X  roania  for  gotog  to  the  bar.  De  Quincejr,  in  hia  "  Coti- 
fooions  of  an  Opium  KAter,"  thu&  i^raphically  describes  the  compulsion 
that  drives  the  buiTalo  tu  ibcsaU-lick»,and  the  locust  and  the  leeming 
aJong  their  m)->lcnous  paths.  "  ITicy  arc  (leaf,"  says  He  Quinccy, "  to 
daJigcT,  deaf  to  the  cry  of  battle,  deaf  id  the  tnimpets  of  death.  Let 
the  sea  cnsa  their  path,  let  annies  with  anillory  bar  the  road,  even 
I  ibcse  teniiic  powers  uin  arrest  only  by  destroying,  and  the  most 
fiijjhtful  abysses  up  to  the  last  menace  of  cngulfmcnt,  up  to  ihc  very 
I  tnsunt  of  absorption,  have  no  power  to  alter  or  retard  the  line  of 
I,  L-K-if  inexorable  advance."  Now  let  anyone  take  up  this  year's  Law 
^Kut,  and  look  at  the  number  of  banisters.  'Ilicrc  are  nearly  5.000  of 
^^pcm.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  iome  inscrutable  impulse,  irrcsUtibb 
^pi  that  which  Dc  Quincey  so  powerfully  depias,  had  driven  this  herd 
^  of  human  beings  10  the  "sali-licks"  of  Westminster  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 
To  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  profession  these 
figufcsarc  nothing.  To  one  who  knows  those  conditions  the  fi){ures 
arc  positively  starding.  elo>iuent  of  suflering  \  full,  like  the  roll  of 
c  Proi*het  EzekicI,  "of  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  wuc." 

For,  what  is  the  wage  fund  which  these  labourers  have  to  share? 
sec  by  the  Daily  Teiti^rafh  of  Sc]»tcmbcr  11,  i8;8,  that  in  ihe  year 
1^71.  when  the  last  tetiirn  upon  the  subject  was  made,  the  High 
un  at  Westminster  and  on  circuit  Uuoughoul  Englartd  (that  is, 
igland  and  Wales)  recovered  ^547.000.    Now.  the  year  187 1  was  a 
of  great  prosperity,  when  the  law  courts  would  be  in  full  activity 
CDoney  owkes  the  legal  mare  as  well  as  other  maics  to  go) ;  hut 
disregard  that  (act,  and  ireai  1871  as  a  year  of  average  activity, 
and  we  will  allow  ^^53,000  for  the  natural  increase  of  business  up  to 
ihc  year  1878 — an  extravagant  allowance.    We  will  assume  that  the 
utfier  bancb — the  Equity  or  Cliancery  branch  of  i)te  High  Court — 
recovemJ,  in  the  year  1878,  ^600,000 — another  cximvagant  allow- 
ance.    Then  we  shall  have  for  the  year  i8;S,  ^'t,ooo,oao  sterling; 
recovered  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.    Now,  what  would  the  costs 
of  recovering  j{^i,ooq,ooo  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  amount  to? 
I'laintiffs  know  loo  well  that  the  costs  fTecjticntly  swallow  up  the 
damages  or  the  estate,  as  the  case  mny  be,  and  nuke  a  hole  in  the 
jiUuitiff's  purse  besides.    This,  however,  only  hajjpcns  where  the 
amount  recovered  is  smalt.     It  is  dealing  very  liUcrally  with   the 
iirofcnion  to  allow  cent,  pet  cent.,  that   is,  that  the  X't>°*>°<°°° 
vcrcd,  all  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers.    1  watve  the  obvioun 
that  a  largo  amount  of  the  costt  arc  incurred  in  paying  witnesses. 
1  then  I  shall  be  told  that  the  j(|  1,000,000  leecncti:^  d^ves  \«h. 
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represent  the  uTiolc  litigation  in  which  the  bar  is  employed.  It  doc* 
not,  and  therefore  we  must  allow  for  costs  in  cases  in  which  the 
dr/fndant  is  successful  But  it  is  well  known  that,  in  cases  whidi 
ate  fouglit  out,  defendanis  are  rarely  successful,  or,  in  other  »trfi, 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  plaintiflT's  case  is  good.  Yet 
ve  will  allow  that  the  amount  claimed  in  cases  won  by  defendub 
in  1878  was  ^250.000— a  fifth  of  the  whole  araoanl  claimed ;  aai 
again,  we  will  allow  tliai  the  auioitnt  of  costs  iM>cketed  by  thf 
profession  in  these  cases  also  equalled  the  amount  claimed;  tm 
most  liberal  concessions.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  ;^i,jso.oee 
costs  pocketed  by  the  lawyers  in  187S.  Wc  will  make  no  dcdurtiw 
on  account  of  those  cases  in  which  judgment  went  by  default,  but « 
will  add  another  ^250,000  for  costs  in  appealed  cases  (and  thit  ^ 
assuming  th:«t  about  one  decision  in  six  is  made  the  subjea  ofn 
appeal).  Then  wc  will  allow  another  ^^250,000  for  costs  in  ciio 
decided  by  such  courts  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  in  Londoo,  lir 
Court  of  Passage  at  l^ivcrpool,  &c  fix. — another  most  liberal  alJw- 
ance.  This  gives  a  total  of  ^1.750,000  for  costs  in  civil  caiawt 
or  otherwise  decided  tliroughout  England  and  Wales  in  the  yof 
1878.  Now  for  the  criminal  cases,  includii^  the  appeal  cases  K 
Quarter  Sessions.  It  is  notorious  that  costs  in  criminal  oflcs  aft 
comparatively  small.  A  certain  well-known  firm  of  London  atlotlKfi 
lakes  them  at  an  average  of  five  guineas  each  case.  We  wBllUC* 
ten  guineas  as  a  fair  average,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dtarve  «• 
frequently  levelled  at  Consen*ativc  administrations — that  nf  )xb^ 
persistently  cxtrav.ig.int  in  our  estimates.  Now,  the  CeotnU  Cimfflrf 
Court  sits  twelve  times  a  year,  and  tries  on  an  average  (sty)  i* 
cases  at  each  sitting.  This  gives  a  total  of  ^12,000  costs  at  Ht^ 
Central  Criminal  Court.  Allow  as  much  for  the  Middlesex  Scisio*^ 
and  ail  cqiul  amount  for  the  Surrey  Sessions  throu^iotlt  the  yEK 
and  then  allow  for  the  Assixe  Courts  and  the  other  Courts  of  QnatB 
Sessions  (indutling  the  Recorders'  Courts)  twenty  times  that  !«• 
(which  will  be  seen  by  anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  UDO^ 
of  business  transacted  in  those  courts,  and  the  number  of  luM 
they  sit,  to  l>e  a  most  liberal  estimate),  and  we  get  a  sum  \aidd 
^816,000  for  costs  in  criminal  and  quasi-criminal  cases.  Kw 
allow  an  eijual  sum  for  cosis  incurred  in  the  Probate.  Divoite,  *i 
Admiralty  Divisions  of  the  High  Court,  and  we  have  a  grand  to«I<' 
^3,382,000.  Now,  of  this,  how  much  finds  its  way  into  the  pod* 
of  counsel?  About  one-tenth,  taking  a  very  liberal  estttnalB.  ^ 
anyone  doubts  its  liberality,  let  him  seize  the  opiiortunity  ttf  kiokiv 
at  the  Tiexl  aWomey*  bill  he  can  get  hold  of,  and  observe  how  0^ 
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t  of  counsel's  fees.    The  fees  are  bigcr  in  themselves 

individual  ds,  S^.  and  i^i.  4d. ;  but  look  at  the  number 

of  the  latter   items  and  their  a^regatc  atnounl.    That  estimate 

gives  a  sum  of  ;£'338,2oo  to  be  divided,  or  an  average  sum  of  ;£68 

I     per  banister. 

^b      Now,  1  have  made  no  altowanr-c  for  fees  in  non-contentious  bust- 
^niess,  such  as  conveyancing,  proving  of  wills,  &c.  &c.,  and  I  have 
H^id  nothing  about  the  Count)*  Courts  under  this  heading.     Bui,  in 
H|he  fir&t  pkce,  almost  all  the  conveyancing  business,  and  all  such 
^business  as  the  proving  of  wills,  &c.  &c.,  is  monopolised  by  the  solici- 
tors ;  and,  of  the  conveyancing  business  not  so  monopolised,  a  large 
portion  is  absorbed  by  the  certificated  conveyancers.    If  we  allow 
^50,000  to  be  paid  in  fees  to  counsel  for  non-contentious  business, 
wc  sliall  err  on  the  side  of  liberality  ;  and  we  can  distribute  another 
j^io  per  annum  amon}(st  our  hungry  crew,  thus  bringing  each  man's 

I  income  up  to  the  princely  toul  of  j^jR  per  annum  ! 
I      As  to  the  county  conns,  the  solicitors    have    almost  cniircly 
pionopoiised    them.      Not  content  with  the  right  to  compete  with 
bounscl  in  those  courts,  the  solicitors  went  so  far  as  to  attenipt  to  insert 
|n  the  original  County  Courts  Bill  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  in  no 
case  should  a  barrister  be  permitted  to  appear  in  a  counly  court  unless 
inslruclcd  by  an  attorney.     This  was  asking  more  protection   than 
had  even  in  (he  superior  courts,  and  the  legislature  rejected  the 
use,  thus  tacitly  giving  its  consent  to  barristers  appearing  in  county 
irts   uninstructed   by  aEtornej-s.     Ncvcnhclcss,   counsel  rarely,  if 
J.  exercise  the  legal  right  which  they  undoubtedly  possess  ;  and  if 
icy  did,  they  would  probably  be  insulted  in  the  vxercise  of  the  right  by 
mc  attorney. ad  vocate,  a  hybrid  who  has  gromi  11  [i  and  flourishes  in  the 
atmosphere  of  county  cnuris,  in  defiance  of  an  Act  of  l''arliamcnl. 
Practically,  counsel  do  not  appear  in  county  courts.     But  I  will 
isume,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  employed  in  one  out  of 
ciy  ten  cases  tried  in  those  courts.     Now.  in  the  year  1S71  the  sum 
ivcrcd  by  counly  courts  all  over  the   country  was  ;^i,334»'5'5- 
Mowing  an  increase  of  about  one-sixth,  say  that  the  sum  recovered 
county  courts  in   187S  was,  in  round  numbers,  X''5S°'Oo®-    ^"* 
is  well  known  that   the  vast  majority  of  county  court  cases  are 
tiled  wiUiout  the  intervention  of  any  professional  man,  attorney  or 
barrister,  so  that  to  assume  that  a  barrister  is  employed  in  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  is  a  most  liberal  assumpliorL     Again,  it 
S3  well  known  that  the  costs  of  county  court  litigation  are  small  as 
compared  ft-ith  those  in  the  superior  couns,  so  that  if  wc  allow  50 
per  cent,  for  costs,  it  will  be  a  most  liberal  allowance.     Now,  50  per 
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divided  by  t 
;(f  77,500  for  the  amount  of  costs  in  cases  id  which  cotinael 
fiut  since  only  onc-tcntli  of  these  costs  finds  its  way  into  ihc  pockets 
of  counselt  ^7,750  is  the  whole  aroouni  of  county  court  fees  to  he 
cHstributed  amung  the  5,000  iiicnibers  of  Ihc  bar.  Th:it  is  an  »-cngc 
sura  of  ^i.  I  y-  per  head  per  annum.  To  Uie  princely  total  of  j^';S 
add;^"i.  i5J.,and  you  get  the  more  princely  total  of  ^79.  15*.  pa 
barrister  per  annum. 

But  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Scotd) 
appeals,  nor  for  the  fees  paid  by  law-students  to  harristcrs  for  tiutioo. 
I  will  allow  ^50.000  a  year  for  the  appeal  casw,  and  jCi^^zso  kt 
tuition  fees,  talcing  the  annua]  entries  at  250  stuitent^,  each  of  wboiR 
pays  100  guineas  tu  tiis  tutor.  I'his  gives  an  ocjditional  ;^76,z50t 
say,  in  round  numbers,  ^£80,000.  This,  again,  divided  anioog  our 
5,00c  banisteis,  gives  an  avcnigc  of  jf^i6  per  head  ;  which,  added  10 
°"''  jC79  '5^'.  gives  an  average  income  of  j^95.  15/,,  say,  in 
numbers,  j^ioo  for  every  barrister. 

Now,  no  one  will  contend  that  an  income  of  ^100  is  a 
prospect  fur  the  hanister.  Bui  rosy  oc  not,  it  is  founded  OQ  a 
iavouiabte  estimate,  for  I  luve  throughout  made  large  admissions  ifatl 
tell  against  ray  argument.  Result — a  f^vss  average  income  of  jj^ioc 
a  year  on  the  most  liberal  estimate. 

But  what   is   the  barrister's  average  net  income?     By  uliarij 
chambers  with  two  or  three  others  he  may  possibly  reduce  his  rent 
^35  a  year.    To  share  cliambcrs  with  two  or  tliree  men  whose 
and  dispositions  are  thoroughly  at  vnnance  with  his  own,  im 
grave  discomfort  and  inconvenience  to  a  man  whose  nerrcs  and 
sibilittes  are  not  of  the  strongest  and  bluntest.    Bat,  waiving  all  sue 
considerations,  I  proceed.     If  my  average  banister  goes  drcuit 
sessions,  as  he  must  to  be  an  average  barrister,  and  take  his  av 
share  of  the  wage  fund,  he  will  have  to  live  for  about  three  monthi 
the  rate  of  j(^6  per  week ;  that  is,  he  will  s]>cnd  j^ji  on  ctrci 
and  se-ssions  alone.     He  may  possibly  recruit  lus  Itbrar)-  at  the  rale  oi 
jCiq  \Kr  annum.    This  gives  a  total  of  ^£107  inevitable  expenditure 
in  order  to  gain  j^ioo  a  year.     Net  result — an  o^-cnigc  lucomc 
minus  j£^  a  year.    And  obsen-e  that  my  average  luuislcr  must  /n 
in  some  way  or  other  llirou^li  tlw  nine  inonilw  during  which  he  is 
on  circuit  or  al  sessions.  Well  might  l.,oid  Chelmsford,  aAcr  irymg  kr 
the  navy  and  then  the  bar,  exclaim  that  to  be  a  nudshipnian 
nothing  a  year  and  keep  yourself,  but  to  be  a  banister  meant  aoaluiit' 
a  year  and  keep  yourself  and  clerk. 

Say  that  our  average  barrislLT  contrives  to  live  oo  ^s  a 
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including  house  rent  {for  his  ^£"25  for  cliambcrs  wiU  scarcely  provide 
him  with  a  sleeping  apartment),  during  the  nine  months  which  are 
not  covered  hy  circuit  and  sessions— say  fortj'  weeks — and  there  will 
be  an  annual  deficit  of  ^80  +  £,i  =  ;^S7.  And  this,  be  il  rc- 
maik«d,  is  {subject  to  the  qualificucions  with  which  I  shall  wind  up) 
ihc  result  of  Ihe  most  liivourable  view  which  can  be  taken  of  the  bar 
as  a  profession.  I  have  cut  down  the  expenses  10  their  very  lowest 
figtire,  I  li,ive  grossly  exaggerated  the  wage  fund  of  the  har,  and  I 
have  assumed  that  all  fees  earned  will  be  ]mid,  whereas  it  is  notorious 
that  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  ihem  are  paid.  Ask  a  young  solicitor 
cakulaling  hisrewmrccsatstailing.andyou  will  find  he  will  put  down 
oounscl's  fees  as  an  item  of  capital.  He  receives  them,  and  the>'  can 
be  paid  to  counsel  at  any  time — which  frequently  means  never. 

And  now,  what  must  the  barrister  do  to  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  earn  a  minus  sum  of  ^87  jicr  annum  ? 

He  must  lirst  contrive  10  exist  until  he  is  21  years  of  age,  for  till 
then  he  cannot  be  called.  He  must  contrive  to  pick  up  some  sort  of 
education,  for  a  barrister  cannot,  even  in  the  present  day,  entirely 
dispense  with  that.  We  will  assume  tliat,  up  to  the  time  of  his  call, 
he  cams  his  owm  living.  Yet  keeping  terms,  call  to  the  Ijar,  tutor's 
fi»  of  100  guineas,  the  merest  nucleus  of  a  law  library,  and  wig  and 
gown,  must  cost  him  ^300 ;  for  if  the  100  guineas  fee  is  to  be  saved, 
then  so  much  must  be  deducted  from  our  wage  fund  for  each  law> 
student  who  evades  the  payment  of  that  fee.  The  return,  then,  for  our 
law  ^t^dent's  expenditure  of  ^300,  is  e.\actly  minus  ^^"87  per  annum. 
As  an  average  barrister,  that  is  all  he  earns  ;  that,  by  the  invincible 
logic  of  arithmetic,  is  al!  he  tan  earn ;  his  time,  his  capital,  his  labour 
combined,  produce  the  average  barrister  cxaclly  minus  ^87  a  year. 
But  I  shall  be  asked,  when  this  resuk,  taking  the  average,  is 
certain,  what  is  the  bait  that  litres  men  to  the  bare*  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  mania  (as  I  have  termed  it)  for  going  to  the  bar?  1 
am  not  bound,  according  to  my  plan,  to  answer  the  (question.  I 
merely  undertook  to  point  out  the  danger  of  going  to  the  bar,  to 
warn  parents  and  guardians  from  sending  lo  the  bar  those  in  whose 
welfare  they  are  interested.  Bui  nevertheless,  in  aid  and  furtherance 
of  my  plan,  and  to  make,  if  possible,  the  warning  more  impressive,  I 
«v// answer  the  question  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Roughly  sUlcd, 
there  arc  two  causes — ignorance,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation ; 
ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  risk,  combined  vinth  a  determination 
to&ceit 

For,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  one  who  has  been  behind  thcj 
scenes,  there  is  a  widespread  and  profound  ignorance  of  the  pr 
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spects  which  the  bar  holds  out  to  \\s.  members.  People  adrdl  I 
the  bar  is  a  lottery,  that  the  prospect  is  possible — nay,  probaWc 
penury ,;  but  Ihey  do  not  realise  to  what  extent  the  twr  is  a 
nor  the  certainty  and  the  depth  of  the  penury  whi^h  awaits 
v.ist  majority  of  hairistcrs.  It  is  the  old  fallacy ;  "  The  gaining  i 
high  prize  is  no  uncommon  accxsntHfic^'' {to  same  one  ar  othtr^v^ 
pressed) ;  "  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  /"  {fittfe/s.ooo/rrpttf*) 
"  shall  gain  a  high  prize." 

And  hefe  1  must  tum  aside  for  one  moment  to  animadvert  up 
the  conduct  of  certjtin  iiienibers  of  the  bar.  who,  like  actort,  vrilb» 
view  to  exaggerating  their  mcriu  and  iiniKirlancc,  misrcpiesent  lit^ 
amount  of  their  earnings.  It  is  possible  that  this  maateuvre  i 
now  and  then  impose  on  a  solicitor ;  it  is  certain  that  it  dehldal 
Ignorant  and  the  unreasoning  to  their  grievous  disappc 
There  is  something  both  foohsh  and  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  a 
barrister  whti  thus,  im'itfs  compelilfirs  to  tetiaia  ifitoppfintmmt  hi- 
suinifig  lliat  he  does  not  consider  the  effect  of  liia  conduct,  ii  ii_ 
foolish;  assuming  tliat  he  does,  it  is  criminal.  Yet  1  have 
barristers  vho,  some  by  bragging  and  concealing  advantages 
not  one  in  a  hundred  candidates  possesses,  some  by  dc 
lyin^,  have  deluded  the  umA-ary.  The  Press,  again,  is  to  a  certlin 
extent  to  blame.  Press  men,  who  ought  to  know  better,  swaBo" 
with  avidity  the  lies  which  are  crammed  down  their  throats  by 
barristers'  clerks,  and  seem  careless  of  correcring  their  crude  imptt-*- 
[Sions  by  reference  to  better  sources  of  information,  even  where  thc« 
ire  easy  of  access.  The  truth  is,  that  the  uopecuniosity  of  the  Ut 
is  (as  a  *Titer  in  the  /<»«'  Magazine  some  years  since  jioinlcd  out) 
quite  appalling.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  tt, 

Kow,  what  ore  the  prizes  which  tempt  people  to  invest  yotulii 
health,  strength,  energy,  intellect,  and  money  in  this  grc:il  1'         ^ 
First  there  is  Ihc  glittering  coronet  of  the  Chanrcllor.     And  « 
Uie  Lord  Chancellor?     "The  Lord  Chancellor,"  as  the  son  <rf  j 
cabinet  minister  once  remarked  to  me,  "is  no  longer  a  great  man." 
The  days  of  the  Clarendons,  the  Somenic-ts  and  the  tJdon»  ate  \to^ 
by.     The  Lord  ('hancellor  of  to-day  is  an   K'juity  jii'' 
salary  uf;^  io,ooo  a  yc.ir.     He  is  no  longer  an  infliientia!  : 
the  Crowii,  not  even  ^vhen,  like  the  present  Chancellor,  he  b  a  sian 
rif  the  highest   character  and   the  most  consummate  ability  as  a 
Uwyer  and  a  riietorician.     His  presence  in  or  abuince  frora  a  cnUnci 
is  of  no  great  lm|xmancc.    His  snpitort  or  defection  cannot  tfrcufy 
afTecl  the  fate  of  a  ministry,     '*  In  order  to  be  a  great  lawyer,"  said 
Vinan  Urey,  "1  most  give  up  my  cfaajicc  of  bcjiig  a.  Rreat  nijui/' 
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Clear-sighted  Vivian  Grey  !  And  accordingly  the  author  of  "  Vivian 
Grey "  dispenses  with  the  services  of  the  expectant  ex-Chancellor 
Chelmsford,  and  puts  his  own  nominee  into  the  post  of  the  veteran. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  no  longer  a  wealthy  man. 
The  salary  of  the  chancellor  was  cut  down  first  to  ^15,000  and  then 
to  ^10,000  a  year,  at  which  figure  it  still  remains.  So  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  to-day  has  jCStOoo  a  year  less  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  has  to  find  his  own  house  into  the  bargain.  The 
present  Archbishop  of  York,  whose  income  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
chancellor,  has,  I  am  given  to  understand,  complained  of  its  in- 
sufficiency to  provide  him  a  fitting  town  house.  When  we  consider 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  to  endow  a  peerage  for  his  eldest  son 
out  of  his  savings  at  the  bar  and  his  salary,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that,  so  far  from  being  a  wealthy  man,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may,  in 
this  age  of  millionaires,  be  not  inaptly  described  as  little  better  than 
a  titled  pauper. 

Now,  in  i8ro-ii  the  revenues  of  the  chancellorship  netted 
^22,730  ;  in  1809-10,  ^19,200  ;  figures  which  show  a  very  appre- 
ciable difference  between  1810  (when  the  sovereign  went  a  good  deal 
larther  than  it  does  now)  and  1878. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  just  made  apply  with  considerable 
force  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  of  England — that  other  great 
prize  of  the  legal  profession.  The  salary  of  this  office  is  now 
^8,000  a  year  ;  yet  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  received  by  way  of 
commuted  pension,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  of  an  office  conferred  on  him 
by  his  father  as  Chief  Justice,  an  annuity  of  jC7t7°°'  th^t  is.  within 
^^300  of  the  present  income  of  the  chief  l^rd  Campbell,  in  his 
Life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  represents  the  noble  earl  to  have  left  behind 
him  j^3o,ooo  a  year  from  money  invested  on  mortgage  alone.  Con- 
trast this  statement  with  the  present  income  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  compare  the  influence  which  Lord  Mansfield,  ere  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  when  he  was  on  the  bench, 
possessed  as  politicians  and  ministers,  with  the  political  insignificance 
of  the  successful  lawyer  of  to-day  ;  and  note  how  greatly  the  Chief 
Justiceship  has  declined  in  influence  and  emolument. 

The  present  salary  of  the  Attorney-General  is,  I  believe,  ;^7,ooo, 
and  that  of  the  Solicitor-General  ^6,000  a  year  ;  yet  such  is  the 
influence  of  tradition  upon  the  incautious  and  the  ignorant,  that  I 
have  heard  a  gentleman,  who  ranks  high  in  the  journalistic  profession, 
assert  in  all  sober  seriousness  that  the  present  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  realised  incomes  of  from  ^£30,000  to  ^£40,000  a  year. 
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Stupid  rodomontade  of  this  d«cription  lias  .-;iii>Ki,  and  will 
continue  to  cause,  tlie  misery  of  many  a  promising  young  man,  vrfto 
might  lead  a  useful,  prosperous,  and  hapjiy  life  in  some  less  arobitiotK 
career.  I  have  here  mUier  indicated,  than  exactly  shown,  bow  ilie 
bar  has  been  shorn  of  it«  traditioaal  splendour.  Those  who  care  to 
pursue  the  subject  will  find  ample  inlbmialion  in  I^td  Campl^U'j 
lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  and  Chancellors,  in  the  pages  of  ihc  Lose 
Magatitu  and  Review^  and  in  the  Parltamcniar>-  history  of  the  Uit 
forty  or  fifty  years.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  pursue  il  will  perhaps 
take  froiu  me,  without  offence,  this  piece  of  advice  which  is  oflmd 
in  all  humility — give  up  listening  to  tho&c  who  have  not  studied  ifais 
matter,  and  lend  an  ear  to  those  who  have. 

If  the  reader  has  gone  thus  far  with  mc,  and  will  condescend  to 
take  me  a  little  farther  as  his  guide,  we  will  now  coosider  to  whjt 
extent  my  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  the  average  barrister  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  modified  by  iucluding  the  prizes  of  the  profeutuD. 
We  have  seen  that  as  a  working  banister  he  has,  being  a  bacfaelof 
with  a  taste  for  rigid  economy,  a  chance  of  not  being  out  of  pocket 
more  than  £Z^  per  annum.  Waiving  the  considerattoa  of  the 
dignity  attached  to  any  given  post,  which  evidently  cannot  be 
estimated  in  monej*,  let  us  now  tike  the  prires  of  the  profession, 
and  distribute  them  upon  the  average  system  just  as  we  distributed 
the  wage  fimd  of  tlie  bar. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  receives  j^to,ooo  a  year;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England  ;£8,ooo  ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Divi- 
sion j^T.ooo  ;  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  EsehetjucT  Division  /^6,oooi 
this  gives  us  ;^3 1,000  a  year. 

I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  bre^nty,  what  is  vety  nearly  true, 
that  there  are  twenty  other  judges  receiving  ^^6,000  a  year  cadi. 
This  gives  a  total  of  ^  141,000  per  niuuin. 

The  salaries  of  the  Attorney  and  Solici tot-General,  of  the  County 
Court  judges  and  stipendiary  magistrates,  amount  in  all  to  about 
j^i  50,000  a  year.  Colonial  apiK>immcnts,  revising  barristenhtpn 
and  recordenhips  cannot  be  deemed  to  produce  more  than 
;£■!  50,000  per  annum.  Tlic  money  value  of  the  prizes  of  the  tvgal 
profession,  then,  is  about  ^^441,000,  but  we  will  uke  it  at  ^^500,000 
a  year.  This  yields  an  additional  ^100  a  jxar  per  barrister ;  so 
that  the  minus  income  of  ^87  is  converted  into  4  plus  innmte  nf 
■f  13.  But  since  I  have  somewhat  under-esiimatcd  tJu£  iacviiable 
c*  I!,  and  over-cstimaUi'  ■■  *"  •  lar 

(It  t     I         t  in  iho  name  uf  p  1, 

attempts  to  prove  that  10  be  other  than  a  &xcd  ;md  appi 
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qnuttty),  this  jQx^  should  be  regarded  as  the  gross 

nihcr  ihMXx  Uie  net  inatmo  of  the  average  barrister;  and  since  chat 

tiypotbctiLul  person,  instead  of  spending  only  /^zoo  in  getting  to 

_tbc  bar,  docs  probably  spend  at  least  £600,  it  follows  that  ho  docs 

bet  receive  a  dividend  of  Ic&s  tlian  2  per  cent,  upon  bis  capital. 

iJiAt  wc  are  very  nearly  brought  back  to  the  \*o\nX  from  which, 

had  ve  listened  to  Adam  Smith,  wc  should  have  started,  viz.,  that 

ihe  chan<:es  are  fony  to  one  aj;ainst  the  success  of  any  particular 

individual,  and  that  the  success  of  the  successful  does  not  counter- 

balance  tlie  expenditure  of  die  rest.     Me  must  be  3  bold  man  who, 

the  face  of  such  Ejcts  as  I  have  quoted,  can  venture  lo  say  of  any 

ticular  peniOB,  "  He  could  have  sticceeded  if  he  would"    Yet 

ivc  I  heard  not  one  man  only  assert,  hut  a  number  of  men  jMn 

"m  the  chorusi,  "  He  could  have  succeeded  if  he  would."    .Such  men 

are  not  amenable  to  argument     In  their  eyes  half  the  silk-robed 

mediocrities  who  iluong  ttic  inner  bar  ore  malting  incomes  which 

Sanrael  Romilly  would  have  envied  ;  which  would  not  have  been 

by  Enikinc — (lie  lirilliant   Erakinc,  who  was  taller  by  the 

and  Bhouldcrs  tliau  any  leader  in  these  degenerate  days;  the 

line  of  whom  l^r<l  Campl>cll  wrote,  that  even  he,  in  all  his  glory, 

reached  _;^  io,tx>o  a  year. 

There  remains  .to  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  Mid  one  practtcal 

L^ondusion.     Since  the  bar  is  on  the  whole  a  losing  concern,  ii  will 

^^e  well  for  those  who  unwisely  embark  in  it  themselves,  or  send 

^Bfaeir  &Otts  or  wards  into  it  as  a  contraerciat  speculation,  to  lake  heed 

^^hai  not  a  single  unnecessary  shilling  should  be  embarked  in  the 

torry  cntcrfinsc.      Money  spent   on  a  university  education,  or  in 

^brrjvjding  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence,  is,  from  a  mere 

^^£  I.  if.  point  of  view,  entirely  thrown  away.     And  it  seems  very 

certain  that,  considering  tlie  large  influx  of  competitors  who  crowd 

the  ranks  of  the  bar  with  anxious  paupers,  he  who  would  secure  his 

Eair  chance  of  success  must  not  scruple  to  employ  c*-cr)'  device  lo 

which  others  resort.     If  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  imbibed 

any  punciiliocs  as  10  llic  observance  of  the  decaying  traditions  of  the 

I      bar,  he  should  in  fairness  to  himself  at  once  get  rid  of  ihem.    The 

^■iraise  heAomcA  upon  successful  roguerj-  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  in 

^Hblher  walks  of  life,  should  teach  him  that  success  is  its  own  justtfica- 

^{tioa     Succeed,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand  will  irxiuire  how  you 

mceeeded ;  fail,  and  not  one  in  a  thoucind  will  exempt  you   from 

Exalt  yourself,  therefore,  O  aspiring  junior,  at  the  espense 

those  who  are  better,  whom  yoti  know  to  be  belter,  than  yourself; 

rinog  mcnt ;  take  briefs  Cor  Wk\(  (ec&,  en  <«ivCcv»i.\  uk'^  5Mt:b  1 
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at  all ;  sign  for  fees  which  you  have  not  received  in  order  to 
the  attorney,  who  patronises  you,  in  obtaining  money  from  his  client 
under  false  pretences  ;  bribe  attorneys,  if  they  will  take  a  liribe — if 
not,  at  least  bribe  their  clerks ;  traduce  your  bosom  friend  lo  his  best 
client,  if  you  have  an  apfKjrtunity  ;  lament  his  n^iscent  tendencies  to 
dissipation,  his  irregular  attendance  at  chambers  or  in  court  ;  if  the 
opportunity  does  not  present  itself,  create  it ;  for  you  can  do  ^ 
these  things,  and  yet  retain  the  oiit^vard  appearance  of  smug  pro- 
priety and  strict  integrity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  arts  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  success  at  the  bar.  It  is  impossible  for  « 
fool  or  a  sluggard  lo  succeed.  Nor  do  1  mean  to  say  that  ihcy  are 
essential  to  success.  I  have  known  men  who  were  neither  fools  not 
sluggards,  who  have  tried  all  these  arts  and  failed  ;  I  have  known 
men  who  have  tried  none  of  them  and  succeeded ;  but  then  these 
latter  have  had  advantages  altogether  exceptional. 

To  sum  up  this  latter  branch  of  my  subject :  men  who  art 
altogether  independent  may  go  to  the  bar  as  they  might  go  on 
yachting  expedition ;  shrewd,  smart,  pushing,  unscrupulous  men, 
without  private  means,  may  find  the  game  of  heads- I-win-and-taili- 
you-lose  as  profitable  in  this  as  in  any  other  branch  of  speculation. 
For  men  who  do  not  come  within  either  of  these  two  classes,  going 
to  the  bar  is  sheer  insanity. 

PHILIP    KENT. 
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WILLIAM  MULREADY. 

WILLIAM  MULREADY  is  characterised  by  Womum  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery  as  "  the  most  distinguished 
of  British  genre  painters  since  Sir  i;)avid  Wilkie,"  and  perhaps  this 
defines  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  place  he  occupies  in  English  art 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  his  art  is  superior  to  that  of  Wilkie  ;  his 
knowledge  of  drawing  is  more  masterly,  and  his  colour  at  times  more 
subtle  in  its  harmonies  ;  but  he  lacks  that  entire  sympathy  with  his 
subject  Wilkie  ever  felt,  and  that  more  than  anydiing  else  has  con- 
tributed to  make  his  works  so  popular.  Mulready's  works  are,  of 
course,  popular  too,  but  they  do  not,  like  Wilkie's,  touch  the  heart; 
they  only  please  the  taste,  or  displease  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  They 
are  also  much  more  limited  in  their  range  than  Wilkie's  ;  and  so,  in 
spite  of  their  consummate  art,  we  are  fain  to  rank  those  of  the  hearty, 
sympathetic  Scotch  painter  above  them. 

William  Mulready  was  Irish  by  birth,  bom  at  Ennis,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  on  the  ist  or  30th  of  April  (authorities  differ  as  to  the 
exact  date),  in  the  year  1786  ;  but  when  he  was  only  five  years  old 
his  father,  who  was  a  leather  breeches  maker  by  trade,  came  to 
London  and  settled  m  Soho,  where  he  appears  to  have  got  work, 
but  only  as  a  journeyman,  whereas  he  had  been  a  master  workman 
in  Ireland.  The  Mulready  family  were  at  this  time  evidently  very 
poor,  but  the  worthy  father  appears  to  have  attended  more  than 
might  be  expected  to  his  son's  education. 

The  little  William  was  earlier  even  than  most  heaven-bom  artists 
in  making  known  the  direction  of  his  genius.  In  after  years  he  used 
to  relate  with  much  humour  the  manner  in  which  his  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  was  first  discovered.  One  day,  when  the  father  (and  mother 
also,  we  suppose)  went  to  work,  the  child  was  locked  for  safety  into 
the  single  room  they  tenanted.  When  his  father  returned,  William 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  but  on  searching  farther,  "  a  pair  of  rosy 
sturdy  legs  were  seen  protruding  from  beneath  the  bedstead,"  and  on 
dragging  them  out  it  was  found  tliat  the  young  rascal  to  whom  ihey 
belonged  was  busily  employed  in  making  a  copy  with  a  bit  of 
common  chalk  of  an  old  engraving  of  St  Paul's  which  hung  in  the 
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room,  »nd  thai  he  had  selected  as  a  suitable  panel  for  the 
the  bare  boards  under  the  bedstead.  This  work,  according  to  "  Th« 
Looking  Glass,"  was  achieved  before  the  Eamity  left  Irdand;  vA 
when  he  came  over  to  England,  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  a  half, 
he  imraudiately  recognised  the  catliedial  from  the  copy  be  had 
made.  In  drawinj;  it  he  began,  it  is  stated,  at  the  cross,  descesded 
to  the  dome,  imitating  all  the  different  mouldings  and  comicci 
he  went,  and  so  on  to  the  liottom  of  the  building. 

The  floor  has  always  been  a  favourite  sketching-ground  for ; 
artists.  Wilkie,  it  will  be  remembered,  drew  pictures  of 
ladies"  and  other  Kubjects  on  the  floor  of  the  nuisoy  io  tbe  oU 
Scotch  manse  ;  F.tty  sketched  nn  the  boards  in  his  father's  null:  \A 
Mulrcady,  it  must  be  admitted,  beat  both  of  them  in  ingenoitf  ■ 
discovering  the  utility  of  that  bare  patch  Ixmeath  the  bedstead. 

The  histoiy-  of  Mulready's  child-life  is  related  prett)-  fiiiUifulljf  in 
an  old  and    now  wxy  rare   story-book   for   LhildrcQ,  published  « 

adon  in  1805,  called  "  The  Looking  Glass :  A  Mirror  in  wWh 
"ever7  Good  little  boy  and  girl  may  see  what  He  or  She  is;  and  ilwr 
who  are  not  yet  quite  good,  may  find  what  they  ought  to  be;' or. ai 
the  titlepage  has  il^"  A  True  History  of  the  I-^ly  Years  of  an  Anis:, 
calculated  to  awaken  the  emulation  of  vutNG  I'eksons  of  both  sens 
in  the  pursuit  of  every  laudable  attainment,  panicularly  in  the  colU- 
vatioo  of  the  Fine  Arts." 

This  (^uaint  little  ismo  volume  was  written  (under  the  m»  ^ 
plume  of  "  Thcophilus  Marcliflfc  ")  by  William  Godwin,  the  sutbot  of 
"Caleb  Williams,"  who  is  supposed  to  have  composed  it  froo 
information  supplied  to  him  by  Mulrendy,  or  eUe  to  hare  Uken  it_ 
from  Mulready's  conversations  about  his  boyish  atteinpt&  lai 
case,  the  young  artist  of  the  book  whose  adventures  are  rdaUd 
undoubtedly  William  Mulready;  and  though  he  sometimes  pcet 
that  the  work  was  published  without  his  knowledge,  it  is  cvidcot  dM 
he  must  have  been  interested  in  it,  for  the  little  outline  drawbgi 
which  illustrate  the  text  uf  the  story  arc  by  him— facsimiles,  no  doabt, 
of  some  of  his  earliest  efforts.  The  book  is  now  cxirrinely  raie; 
fact,  can  sciircely  be  met  with  except  at  the  British  Museum.  Ui 
a  wonder  it  has  not  been  rcpubli),!:;^,  for,  although  written  m 
oldfashioned  moral  strain  of  that  day,  it  is  not  uninteresting. 
of  tlie  drawings  given  are  stated  to  have  been  done  at  three,  1 
and  six  years  old.  and  no  doubt  truthfully,  for  they  are  not  nwK 
remarkable  than  many  clever  children  pnxluce  at  iboae  ago.  "H* 
frontispiece,  an  achievement  of  his  ninth  year,  represenis  1  Ixf 
going  through  tbc  broadsword  exercise,  with  hii  hat  stuck  on  hu  ■«& 
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ann  Dy  way  of  shield;  while  other  designs  depict  a  hare,  a  grampus, 
Mirt  wooden  soldiers  exercising. 
B  The  education  that  the  young  Mulready  received  while  he  was 
thus  teaching  himself  to  draw  was  somewhat  irreguUr,  but  docs  not 
seem  to  have  btcn  deficient.  On  his  parents'  first  settling  in  London, 
in  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho,  be  went  to  a  school  in  tlic  neighbour* 
bood  kept  by  a  Wtslcyan  minister  named  Underwood.  Here  he 
remaJDed  until  he  was  ten.  when  he  was  sent  lo  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  in  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  "old 
faith,"  as  he  was  fond  of  calling  it.  After  this  he  passed  nearly  two 
years  with  an  Irish  chaplain,  and  ihun  some  lime  with  one  or  two 
other  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  appear  to  have  taught  him  the 
usual  amount  of  Latin,  and  perhaps  a  little  Greek.  But,  what  was 
more  important  to  him  than  this  school  training,  he  quickly  deve- 
loped a  great  love  for  reading.  He  used  to  study  at  the  old  book- 
stalls on  his  way  backwards  and  forwards  to  school,  and  would  often 
make  little  geometrical  drawings  of  (he  kind  called  "Turks'  caps  "  and 
sell  them  for  pence  to  his  playfellows,  in  orcEer  lo  be  able  lo  purchase 
some  coveted  volume.  He  first  read  Pope's  "Homer,"  according  to 
"  The  Looking  Glass,"  standing  al  a  stall  in  Covent  Garden,  where  his 
handsome,  intelligent  face  so  struck  the  proprietor  that  he  often  after- 
wards lent  him  books  to  take  home,  and  advised  him  to  try  his 
hand  in  colouring  prints,  then  a  very  usual  occupation  with  young 
artists  ;  but  Mulready,  it  seems,  made  a  mess  of  it. 

His  taste  for  drannng  wa-s  however,  unmistakable,  and  several 
persons,  noticing  tlie  boy's  imdoubted  talent,  encouraged  him  to 
persevere.  Among  these  was  an  artist  named  Graham,  who,  says 
Godwin,  first  perceived  the  boy  chalking  letters  on  a  wall  in  the 
street  after  the  manner  of  the  advertisements  of  those  day?;.  He 
did  this  so  firmly  and  cleverly,  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  forth 
to  an  admiring  group  of  urchins  on  the  ]iropcr  treatment  of  the 
letters,  that  Graham's  attention  was  excited,  and  he  asked  liie  little 
lad  if  he  would  not  like  to  come-  and  sit  to  bim  for  a  picture  he 
was  then  painting  of  Solomon  receiving  the  blessing  of  his  father 
David.  Mulready  w-is,  of  course,  delighted,  and  the  siittngs  took 
place;  the  youthful  Solomon  being  placed,  xs  he  ever  afterwards 
teraembercd,  "kneeling  before  his  royal  father,  his  face  raisc<l  reve- 
rently to  his  {;arent,  and  one  hand  extended  towards  him."  A 
piece  of  yellow  satin  was  thrown  over  his  shuulder  for  the  purpose 
of  reflecting  a  strong  light  upon  his  chin,  an  arrangement  which  first 
»ct  otir  young  artist  a-thinking  on  the  mysteries  of  light  and  shade, 
iiis  jealousy  during  these  sittings  was,  it  is  true,  somewhat  excited 
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hy  the  anist's  introducing  Uie  flowing  yellow  locks  of  anothet  boj^-^ 
a  playmate  named  Jack — to  add  to  the  beauty  of  his  SoloiDoa ;  Ul 
the  head  was  in  the  main  a  portrait  of  the  boy  Muhtady,  and  bt  » 
doubt  leamt  a  great  deal  from  seeing  it  painted.  UnfortQiutd]', 
Graham  went  to  Scotland  shortly  after  painting  this  picture,  whJA 
was  exhit>iteil  at  tlie  Royal  Academy  in  i797i  and  Mulready  uw  no 
more  of  him  for  some  years.  His  example  and  eDcouragemem  hii 
however,  quite  confirmed  the  boy  in  his  desire  to  be  an  aitist  'It 
was  now,"  writes  Godwin.  "  that  the  idea  seems  first  to  hare  saggeited 
iificlf  to  hira  of  improving  his  rude  outline  nf  the  figure  by  a  study 
after  nature.  His  father  n-as  a  tall,  strong,  muscular,  well-made  mm 
of  six  feet  higli.  He  had  often  heard  his  father's  leg  celebrated  ai 
the  model  of  what  a  kg  ought  to  be,  and  he  now  began  lo  copy 
after  it,  and  in  his  bounty  to  give  it  to  the  figure  of  "  my  unde.* 
lie  first  remarked  that  it  n-as  larger  in  tlie  middle  than  at  Qther 
exlremity.  He  accordingly  gave  a  swell  lo  the  legs  of  his  figure ,  bul 
he  nvade  them  swell  equally  on  both  sides.  These  legs  were  ridiculed 
by  his  fatlicr  and  his  visitors,  who  called  them  **  Cocknej*'*  l^t* 
This  taught  him  to  examine  his  model  afresh,  and  he  then  found 
that  ;hc  leg,  if  seen  in  profile,  had  only  one  outline  swelling  and  the 
other  comparatively  i/raigkt.  He  corrected  his  copy  accordingly. 
This  was  bis  own  discovery ;  for  though  hts  critics  ridiculed  ba 
performance,  they  never  told  him  where  the  fault  lay,  and  it  may 
be  had  no  clear  idea  of  it  themselves. 

Muh-eady's  parent  seem  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  talcoi 
of  their  clever  son,  only  they  had  not  the  means  of  giving  him  any 
regular  training  in  art,  and  so  were  obliged  to  leave  him  lo  his  oira 
devices,  which  was  probably  the  best  thing  they  could  have  done. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  attracted  lo  tlie  theaUCi 
and  although  he  could  not  often  afford  lo  enter,  he  would  wait  about 
the  doors  for  hours  for  the  chance  of  seeing  Kemblc  come  forth.  He 
used  to  draw  portraits  of  Kemblc  in  all  his  favourite  characters,  and 
once  also  he  drew  a  harlequin  with  such  happy  skill  that  it  atrnu'lcd 
the  notice  uf  another  painter,  a  young  Irishman  turned  Ncill,  wfau^ 
seeing  the  portrait  in  the  boy's  hand  us  he  J-Iood  at  Aldrich's  «tall. 
spoke  to  him  and  recommended  him  to  go  to  a  certain  Mr.  V  ■ 
— a  drawing  master — f<ir  insmiciion.      Baynes  confirmed    ^ 
opinion  of  Mulreaily's  talent,   though,  being  sim]»ly  a   Urn-: 
painter,  he  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil    A  Mr.  John  Corhd,  s 
gentleman  of  artistic  tastes,  who  kept  a  puppet-Ebow  in  the  Strand, 
was  next  applied  to,  for  the  reason,  as  it  would  seoa.  that  Mulready'it 
uncle  made  Mk  boot«,  and  he  kindly  lent  the  boy  vuiooji  drsv 
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copy  and  i  cast  from  the  Apollo,  in  order  that  he  might  study  "  the 
round."  This  had  always  lieen  a  difficulty  to  him,  and  especially  how 
lo  draw  three-quarter  faces  in  correct  proportion;  but  Corbet  directed 
him  to  Walker's  "  Anatomy,''  which  was  eagerly  luastered,  his  fa- 
vourite place  of  study  for  tliis  and  other  works  being  in  a  chapct 
near  Buckingham  Gate,  adjoining  the  house  of  his  schoolmaster. 
Here  he  used  to  ensconce  hiintiulf  under  the  altar  and  work  away  free 
rrom  interruption  from  his  schoolfellows. 

His  progress  was  so  rapid  tlial  Corbet  was  astouiahed,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other — probably  because  his  name  stood  first  in 
the  list  of  Academicians — he  advised  him  to  ^pply  to  the  sculptor 
Thomas  BanVs  for  instruction.  A  more  unlikely  ni.-in  to  help  him 
could  scarcely  h;ivc  licen  hit  upon  ;  but  Muiready,  now  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  and  one  month  old,  presented  himself  one  day  before 
the  sculptor,  in  a  great  state  of  agitation — irith  a  drawing  from  the 
Ajxjllo  in  his  hand.  Strange  to  say.  Banks  took  him  in  hand,  and, 
after  sending  him  to  a  drawing  school  in  Fumival's  Inn  Court  for  a 
lime,  allowed  him  to  work  in  his  own  studio.  Here  he  drew  diligently 
fornearly  twelve  months, and  at  the  end  of  the  time  was  admitted  as 
student  in  the  Royal  .-Academy.  This  was  in  1800,  when  he  was  only 
fotirtcen  years  old  ;  but  he  had  already  made  drawings  frum  the 
antique,  and  a  drawing  from  a  statue  by  Michelangelo  was  the  work 
by  which  he  gained  his  admission  as  probationer  in  the  Academy. 

This  much-dcsirexl  point  being  achieved,  his  progress  was  suffi- 
ciently rapid.  A  drawing  from  the  antiiiue  group  of  •'  The  Bathers,'' 
exhibited  with  his  oilier  drawings  at  South  Kensington,  and  dated 
1800,  is  ^vriiten  upon,  in  a  boy's  round  hand  ;  "  For  permission  lo 
draw  from  the  living  model  in  Uie  Royal  Academy."  So  it  would  seem 
that  even  thus  cirly  he  sought  admission  to  the  Life  School ;  and 
shortly  after,  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  he  gained  the  silver  palette 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  skill  in  painting. 

It  is  at  this  point  tliat  Godwin's  account  of  his  early  years  eeasca. 
The  boy-artist  was  now,  in  his  own  estimation,  at  all  cvetits.  a  man, 
and  able  to  work  for  himself.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  w;is 
determined  to  be  no  longer  any  burden  on  his  parents,  and  indeed 
by  various  means  managed  to  make  his  own  living  from  this  time ; 
though  sometimes  it  must  have  been  a  somewhat  shifty  one. 

It  was  at  about  this  age  that  Muiready  became  acquainted  with 
John  \'arley,  the  genial  water-colour  painter,  a>[rologei,  pugilist, 
friend  of  Blake,  and  popubir  drawing  master,  in  whose  school  so  many 
of  tMir  painters  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  were  educated. 
Vorley  ai)pears  to  have  quickly  rccugnised  Muiready 's  laleul,  and 
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also  his  teaching  capabilities,  for  he  took  him  into  his  boa 
he  helped  in  giving  instruction  to  his  clever  tiand  of  pupil 
whom  might  be  reckoned  at  that  time  such  meo  as  David  Cox,  Coplej 
Fielding,  John  LinneU,  AV.  Turner  (of  Oxford),  and  WilHiini  Hon; 
who  entered  the  jfcliool  at  a  very  early  age — a  bickly  boy  wilh  a  bi( 
head — ami  was  placed  under  Mulready's  espcdal  carci 

But  Mulready,  unfortunatclj-,  did  not  confine  his  attention  »W» 
to  Varley's  pupils.  The  water-colour  i»aintcr  had  two  sisters  Ii>'ini 
M'iih  him,  with  one  of  whom  Mulready  fell  in  love,  auuryii^  her,  wii 
true  Irish  improvidence,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  sge,  aid 
at  a  time  when,  if  he  could  support  himself,  it  was  at  all  events  D 
niudi  as  he  could  do.  Al  four-and-twenty  he  was  the  father  of  four 
children.  ''  I  remember  ihc  time,"  he  once  said, "  when  \  had  awifc. 
four  children,  noihing  to  do,  and  was  six  hundreil  pounds  in  drbt' 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  endured  all  the  bitterness  of  poveiTf  a 
tiiis  period  of  his  career,  and  without  even  love  to  sweeten  the  cup,iiB 
his  mairiagc  proved  a  veryunhappyone,and  he  and  his  wife  were  lep*- 
rated  after  a  if:^  years.  She  h'kewise  was  an  artist,  and  basciliibM 
pictiues  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  little  is  said  of  her  in  Mohwl^ 
life,  except  that  she  caused  "much  of  die  trouble  of  ii."  Sbelrid 
to  be  an  old  wumaii,  surviving  her  husband,  from  whom  she  hid  l»9 
wholly  separated  for  nearly  fifty  yeais,  by  a  few  months. 

"  It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,"  say  Messrs.  Re^T% 
'■when  we  consider  the  art  of  his  later  years,  if  we  could  trace. <ul^ 
ject  by  suhjcct,  the  works  which  young  .Mulready  wa.i  obHgrf  « 
undertake  to  enable  him  to  live  and  to  support  the  bniilyvhkb 
began  so  early  to  arise  around  him;  but  to  this  at  present  vdure 
no  clue:"  Certain  it  is  that  his  labours  were  of  the  mosi  rsied 
description.  "  He  had  tried  his  hand  at  ever>'thing,"  he  usdi 
"  from  a  minialnre  loa  panorama,"  and  this  would  seem  to  ha-  . 
literally  true,  for  it  is  believed  that  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Rob* 
Kcr  Porter  on  a  panorama  repre5cnting  the  Storming  of  Scrii^I«ii". 
exhibited  in  iSoo,  Mhcn  Mulready  was  only  fourteen  yean  old ;  vL 
Mr.  Stephens  diinks  it  probable  lliat  a  Lirgc  bnitle-picce  by  Sir  R.  K- 
Porter,  painted  a  few  years  Utter,  and  now  in  ihc  Gatldh;dl,  vii  at* 
partly  painted  by  this  bold  youilt 

But  at  the  time  of  his  marri.igc  it  was  probably  by  teaching  dw 
ing— a  profession  which  he  followed  nearly  all  through  his  We— A* 
the  greater  part  of  his  income  was  derived.  Lt1cc  Craroeandsei^ 
other  masters,  Mulready  was  from  first  to  last  a  tcncher ;  and  ilw^ 
he  did  not,  like  Crome,  found  a  distinctive  school,  his  inflscDatf' 
example  as  a.  caxctwX  AT3.xj%VAsniiLn  were  powerful  over  modi  of  tt«^ 
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of  his  time.  He  himself,  indeed,  is  recorded  to  have  said  "that  he  was 
a  drawing- masler  all  his  lift;,  with  suptrtiuuus  time  fcsr  painliiig."  From 
llic  moment  when  he  cntereti  Banks's  studio,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  the 
time  when,  as  an  old  man,  he  took  his  turn,  to  the  joy  of  the  students, 
as  Visitor  in  the  Life  School  of  the  Academy,  and  drew  the  outline 
)f  the  model  with  the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  constant  practice,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  perform  any  tari'less  or  weak  work.  "  I  have 
drawn  all  my  life,"  he  said,  "  as  if  I  were  drawing  for  a  prize."  This 
vigour  of  puri^Oire,  shown  in  other  things  as  well,  and  conlraiy  to 
the  usual  facility  of  an  Irish  nature,  ^tood  him  in  jjood  stead  and 
pres£r\-ed  him,  no  doubt,  amidst  the  difficultias  of  his  early  life. 

Book  illiistmtion  was  another  means  by  which  he  made  a  little 
^■Bioney.  A  whole  aeries  of  the  children's  hooks  of  that  ilay — hooks  that 
are  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the  children  of  thepresent  tinie^were 
illustrated  by  him.  Of  tfiese  S.  Redgrave  enumerates  in  his  dictionary 
the  popular  "  Butterfly's  Bail,  or  Grasshopper's*  i-easl,"  sold  even  then 
for  one  penny ;  "  The  Lion's  Masquerade,'' "'  The  Peacock  at  Home," 
"The  Klephant's  Ball,"  "The  Lobster's  Voyage  to  the  Brazils," 
"The  Cats*  Concert,"  "The  Lioness's  Ball,"  "The  Fishes'  Grand 
Gala,'  "Madame  Grimalkin's  Party,"  "The  Jackdaw  at  Home," 
"  The  Lion's  Parliament,"  "  The  Water  King's  Levtfe,"  and  "  Think 
^before  you  Speak." '  To  these  little  books,  which  some  readers  may 
imcmber  as  havinj^  given  them  pleasure  in  their  childhood,  may  no 
Moubt  be  added  others  now  quite  forgotten.  Many  of  those  men- 
tioned have,  indeed,  become  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  only  to  be 
found  at  the  British  Museum. 

With  regard  to  painting,  he  probably  began,  like  mo.st  ambi- 
tious Academy  students  of  that  time,  with  aspirations  towards  High 
Art;  at  least,  so  it  would  seem  by  Ihc  high-sounding  titles  of  his  first 
pictures:  "Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,"  "The  Disobedient  Prophet," 
a  Urge  cartoon  of  "  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  and  a  small  painting 
on  millboard  of  *'  The  Supper  at  Kmmaus."     None  of  these  works,  it 
^^s  said,  gave  any  great  evidence  of  talent  ',  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
^Ms  a  landscape  painter  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Aca- 
^Hcmy.    In  iSo.t,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  exliibited  three  pictures, 
^Btwo  being  vicivs  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  in  Vorlcshire,  and  the  other  a 
"  Cottage  at  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire."    The  subjects  give  evi- 
[ice  of  a  trip  to  Yorkshire— probably  undertaken  with  Varlcy,  whose 

I  find  also  umlcrhis  n.imc-.  in  the  llrilish  Musciim  Calolfiguc,  "The  King 
iH  (^MU  of  llenrts,"    "  Nrnig  Torg  I'aw,"    "Gaffer  Cray,"  "The   Sullen 
iroawn."  "The  Jackdaw  at  Home'     t^tmb'i  "TaJa  from  .Shakespeare*'  are 
I  BUppofed  to  have  been  iUuiUaled  by  liim. 
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example,  we  may  infer,  led  him  to  try  this  hiancli  of  art.  In  1805 
also  cxhitiitcd  three  Landscapes ;  in  t8o6  three  more  ;  in  iSoj  5^' 
were  introduced,  notably  in  "  Old  Kaspar,'  of  '*  Battle  of  Blenheim] 
famt; — a  small  picture,  t-ircfiilly  finished,  but  not  as  Vet  shi« 
any  original  genius.  This  was  followed,  in  iSoS,  by  a  Utile 
called  "The  Rattle,"  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution;  and 
"  DcaiJ  Hare"  and  a  "GiriatWoilc," at  the  Academy.  In  iRophe 
to  llie  Academy  "  Returning  from  tlie  .Mehouse,"  since  called  •*  Fj 
time;"  and  to  the  Uritish  Institution  his  first  work  of  any  iro|: 
ance,  "  'J'hc  CarjMrnter's  Shop,"  being  inlluenced,  no  doubt,  in  scndil 
it  there  by  the  prize  of  fifty  guineas  offered  by  the  Dinrctors.  uhir 
would  have  been  extremely  useful  to  him,  no  doubt,  at  that  time.  He 
<lid  not  get  it,  however,  far  it  was  awarded  to  a  feeble  but  somewhat 
popular  painter  named  Shan>,  for^^nri*;  and  to  Mastfr  Luinetl,  now 
our  esteemed  vctcraji,  Linr.ell,  Sen.,  for  landscape  \  although  Sii 
George  Beaumoat  declared  to  Wilkie  that  he  liked  Mulready's  wc 
much  the  best. 

After  "The  Caq>cnler*s  Shop,"  which  was  a  simple  dbmestic  ^xt 
with  no  reference  to  sacred  hi$tor}',  this  line  of  on  was  tuially . 
hy  \[ulready,  who  was,  probably,  stimulated  io  it  by  the  »uc 
that  Williie  had  just  3chic\-ed  with  hLs  "Blind  Fiddler."     Wilki 
influence  may,  indeed,  be  seen  in  several  of  Mulready's  works  at  tl 
period — most  noticeably,  perhaps,  in  "The  Barber's  Shop,"  exhibit 
in  iSi  I,  wherein  a  red-headed  lout  of  a  boy  is  clipped  by  the  vill 
barber,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  his  old  grandmother,  who  star 
by  and  thinks  that  her  darling  only  needs  tlie  barber'*  skill  to  ma 
him  a  perfect  Adonis. 

In  his  subsequent  pictures,  though  dealing  with  the  same  clan  oC^ 
subjects,  bui  treatment  differs  wholly  from  that  of  WTIkic:  so  tluli 
would  be  impossible  even  for  the  untrained  to  mistake  the  work 
the  one  painter  for  the  other.  His  mode  of  work  also  was  unlike 
^V"iIkic■9 ;  for  whereas  the  Scotch  painter  noadc  hut  few  skctchca,  and 
generally  worked  direct  from  the  life,  the  Irisli  drawing-tnancr  made 
numerous  studies  for  every  work  and  every  portion  of  every  work — 
studies  in  chalk,  studies  in  pcn-aiut-tnk,  and  ^ttnlies  in  oil^ — .-is  we  raa 
sec  by  the  charming  collection  of  the:>c  intca-slin),'  records  gatliered 
together  at  Soutli  Kensington.  En  many  of  these  sketches  he  seen* 
to  be  thinking  out  an  idea,  :ts  it  wcie,  with  pencil  or  chalk  irt  han< 
and  we  see  the  consummate  masterj-  of  the  artist  even  mure,  per^u 

*  The  |)idure  In  the  National  (.';all«ry  of  two  lipty  men  t«lHn)ln£  Awn  «l 
Ittc  iimeni  InckerouDJ  wna  aJJmJ  In  tS.40.  wtiAii  it  •am  MluMltt)  fbr  iti«  ' 
tiiuc  M  ihe  Kojul  Arwl«in7  uid  bouglit  bf  )[r.  Vernon. 
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m  such  works  as  these  than  in  his  elaborately-finished  paintings. 
Not  but  that  many  of  his  drawings  are  elaborately  finished  also,  for 
he  often  prepared  these  so  carefully  that  they  really  contain  little  less 
woi^  than  the  picture  for  which  they  were  meant  as  studies.  Even 
for  such  a  comparatively  unimportant  picture  as  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  with  his  servant  in  his  librai)',  there  are  at  South  Ken- 
sington two  preliminary  water-colour  drawings  of  beautiful  finish,  and 
differing  very  slightly  in  detaiL  One  can  scarcely  understand  why 
so  much  work  was  bestowed  on  the  architectural  details  of  the  room, 
Uie  quaint  frills  of  the  servant's  cap,  the  tray  and  cup  and  saucer  that 
in  one  of  them  she  holds  in  her  hand ;  but  this  was  Mulread/s  mode 
of  procedure — he  thought  out  everything  in  sketches  before  he 
painted  the  final  picture. 

In  1813  Mulready  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of 
**  Punch,"  the  first  in  which  his  distinctive  style  as  an  artist  was  made 
prominently  apparent  This  achieved  a  certain  success  that  was 
continued  in  i8i5by  "Idle  Boys,"  a  picture  which  gained  for  him  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  as  Associate ;  and  in  the  February  of  the 
following  year,  with  a  rapidity  almost  unprecedented,  and  of  which, 
according  to  Messrs.  Redgrave,  there  is  no  subsequent  instance,  he 
received  the  full  honours  of  Academician,  before  even  he  had  ex- 
hibited another  picture;  so  that  his  name  never  appeared  as  Associate 
in  the  Academy  Catalogue.  Certainly  the  picture  he  exhibited  in 
i8i6,  the  year  of  his  election,  fully  justified  the  judgment  of  the 
Academy  with  respect  to  the  talent  of  their  young  painter.  It  was 
the  well-known  "Fight  Interrupted,"  now  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
in  which  the  village  schoolmaster  effectually  separates  the  two  young 
combatants  by  holding  one  by  the  ear  while  he  listens  deprecat- 
ingly  to  the  eager  account  of  the  fight  given  by  an  excited  young 
spectator. 

Mulread/s  position  as  a  painter  was  now  fiiUy  assured ;  yet 
he  still  continued  to  make  his  chief  income  from  giving  drawing 
lessons,  painting  pictures  only  in  what  he  called  his  superfluous  time. 
There  now  followed  in  quick  succession  such  well-known  works 
as  " Lending  a  Bite,"  exhibited  in  1818;  "TheWolf  and  the  Lamb," 
1820;  "The  Careless  Messenger  Detected,"  1821;  "The  Con- 
valescent from  Waterloo,"  5822;  "  The  Widow,"  1824;  "The  Tra- 
veiling  Druggist,"  1825  ; ''Origin  of  a  Painter,"  1826;  "The  Cannon," 
1827  ;  "  Interior  of  an  English  Cottage,"  1828  ;  "  Returning  from  the 
Hustings,"  1830;  "  Dogs  of  Two  Minds,"  1830;  "A  Sailing  Match," 
183 1  ;  "Scene  fi-om  Sl  Ronan's  Well,"  1832;  "The  Forgotten 
Word,"  1832 ;  "The  First  Voyage,"  1833  ;  "The  Last  In,"  1835 ; 
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"Giving  a  Bite,"  183G  '.  **A  ToySeUcr,"  the  first  design  for 
picture  left  unfinished  by  the  anisi ;  "  The  Broiher  and  Sister"  (fini 
design  for  the  beautiful  picture  afterwards  painted  for  Mr.  Vcnoa)i 
1837;  "The  Seven  Ages,"  1838 j  '-Bob  Cherry,"  1839; 
Sonnet,"  1839;  and  "First  Love,"  1840. 

In  these  two  kLst-n;imed  jnctures  Mulread/s  art  reached  n 
highest  perfection.  Nothing  can  vrc-tl  be  more  masterly  in  its  way  tbn 
the  perfectly  simple  and  graceful  design  and  rich  hannonious  cokii 
of  these  two  works.  In  the  "  First  Love  "  the  warm  glow  of  anMt 
sheds  a  splendour  of  colour  ovet  the  whole  scene  which  hasscarcclr 
been  surpassed  by  any  of  our  greatest  colourists,  while  the  teste 
grace  of  the  girl  who  carries  her  young  brother  in  her  anns,  and  Ac 
dawning  of  sentiment  in  the  face  of  the  young  man  who  watches  be 
with  sn'cct  and  yet  sad  emotion,  form  a  poem  that  is  tnerely  a- 
pressed  on  canvas  instead  of  in  verse.  The  same  may  be  said  t^ 
"  The  Sonnet,"  a  work  apUy  so  named,  for  not  only  does  the  titk  & 
the  subject  of  the  picture,  but  the  whole  composition  evinces  ik 
exquisitely  balanced  power  of  the  greatest  sonnet-writen.  Its' 
passionate  love-poem  such  as  Shakespeare  might  have  addreiMd  • 
the  "  master-mistress  of  his  passion,"  yet  all  we  see  is  the  bendBf 
figure  and  back  of  the  head  of  the  young  lover,  and  the  uppef  p«t 
of  the  face  of  the  girl,  who  holds  a  somewhat  too  large  handuplob^ 
mouth,  apparently  biting  it,  to  conceal  her  confusion  and  peita^ 
her  secret  amusement  at  being  addressed  m  such  a  style.  NoiiiiV 
but  this  and  a  few  stems  of  trees  for  background,  and  a  distant  1>b^ 
scape  as  a  duly  subordinate  setting  for  the  figures,  and  yet  ^ 
painter's  thought  is  conveyed  with  the  fullest  effect  Wcfeddn 
anything  added  orwithdmwn  would  have  marred  the  hannoayof  Ac 
whole. 

There  are  only  very  few  other  of  his  pictures  of  which  so  wfk 
can  be  said.  In  many  of  them  we  ate  jarred  by  a  certain  waBltf 
refinement  which  makes  itself  e^-idenl  both  in  the  colour  ■ad*' 
composition;  in  others,  instead  of  the  rich  lustrous  colour  wbidi ■* 
Mulready*3  especial  forte,  we  have  a  somewhat  thin  coat  of  ooloar  fll 
pale  thuugh  transparent  and  brilliant  tones.  Tlib.  is  secnespca^T 
in  his  large  painting  of  the  ''Seven  Ages,"  at  South  KcBsiaKf  • 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he  ne\'er  regarded  this  pKtVC  > 
finished,  but  wished  to  work  upon  it  again  after  it  was 
by  Mr.  Sheepshanks  to  the  nation.  No  subsequent  woflon^ 
ever,  would  ever  liave  given  it  the  stret^gth  of  xocne  of  hin 
works.  Though  the  most  ambitious,  ii  is,  perhaps,  ibe  last  iff 
M  of  His  \>i-'^tuie&.  ^\ac^  vi-U  not  permit  of  crittcon  of  Uk  ( 
works  mcTxtioived-,  audiai^cH  mcwi-w^Vmwq,  dcsoipcicai*^: 
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Scarcely  any  master    is  better    represented  ai  Sooth 

etuungton. 

In  I JI40  Mulrcady,  returning  once  more  to  book  iUustralion,  ptib- 

fished  a  series  of  designs  to  tlie  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield; "  and  finding  in 

that  delightful  talc  a  rich  vein  of  subject-matter  for  his  art,  he  aAer- 

mzds  painted  three  pictures  from  it  which  now  rank  amoDg  his  most 

popular   works.     The  "Whistonian    Conlroversy"   was  the   first  of 

lese,  exhibited  in  1844,  and  then  followed  '*  Choosing  the  Wedding 

I,"  in  t846;  and  "  Sophia  and  Burchell  Haymaking,"  in  iZ^\. 

"  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown  "  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  universally 

idmired    of  all  Mulready':^  works.       Kvcr^one  knows  the  sweetly 

tical  look  of  the  future  Mrs.  Primrose  as  she  holds  up  the  stuff 

ic  ia  buying  to  the  light  to  test  its  quality,  and  the  slyly  observant 

d  somewhat  amuned  took  of  the  young  divine  who  is  deducing  a 

moral  from  bei  conduct;  but  no  one  who  has  not  seen  the  original 

''  this  o(V-reprbduced  painting,  and  given    it  careful   study,  can 

)prectate  tliu  full  richness  of  its  colour,  the  adralrabte  manner  in 

every  detail  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  sense  of 

t  and  satisfaction,  and  the  n'cllnigh  pcrfci-t  execution  of  the 

e.     Messrs.  Redgrave,  wnting  of  this  and  the  "Whistonian 

mversy"  from  a  technical  [loint  of  view,  remark  that,  while  "an 

tiimmil  lone  pervades  the  'Controversy,'  *  Choo«ing  the  Wedding 

*  is  fresher  and  more  sjmnglike  in  colour,  agreeing  with  the 

ling  life  of  the  young  Vicar  and  his  fair  and  notable  wife.     In  this 

Icturc  the  full  force  of  the  jKilctic  is  given — the  brightest  vermilion, 

ic  richest  green,  the  purest  ultramarine ;  yet  all  arc   thoroughly 

rtDonised.     Some  of  the  coluum  arc  obtained  by  itch  gkuings  ; 

by  t>aimij)g  the  scmi-solid  pigments  directly  over  the  pure 

ground  of  the  panel :  and  the  Venetian  methods  have  been 

understood  than  by  any  painter  of  the  school    The  di»- 

mlrutinn  of  the  texture^,  also,  as  seen  in  these  two  pictures,  it 

worthy  careful  study:  the  parchment  books  and  table-cover  in 

finit,  ihc  rich  stuffs  at  the  foot  of  the  tradesman's  counter  in 

ficccind  ;  while  the  ciul  of  the  counter  itself  is  curious,  and  shows 

is  an  imitation  of  imitative  nuhc^'nny.    What  a  nice  distinction 

levc  in  iLi  pictorial  reproduction  !"    How  admirably  enprctsed 

also  the  silky  soft  coot  of  the  luxurious  little  spaniel  who  curls 

in  smij;  content  and  warmth  against  ihii  wondrrfully  painted 

:     Multrady  was  always  fond  of  mlrodtictng  do^s  into  his 

iourcs,  anil  drew  them  with  great  skill,  scicing  the  salient  points  of 

characters  with  humotous  appreciation.     The  grave  old   do^ 

iDftance,  tu  "Jmin  up  a  child  in  ihc  '^ray  W  tfttfwiA  ijj^r  wi 

expressive  of  cautious  ^itzusL    He  Aoci  wa  Vw^-  ** 
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the  ugly  Lascart,  or  sniff  round  them  to  find  out  whether  they  ire 
worthy  of  his  attention,  but  simpty  regards  thctn  with  suspidoiii 
observance,  no  doubt  deeming  that  his  young  tnastei's  dispbj  of 
generosity  is  not  worth  much  and  is  slightly  inLsplaccd. 

This  picture,  as  well  as  "  Crossing  the  lord,"  in  the  Nitiawl 
Galler\*,  was  exhibited  before  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  Bcrie*.  It  n* 
considered  by  Mulready  himself  to  be  his  finest  work,  and  mirT 
critics  also  reckon  it  as  the  one  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  higies 
point  of  excellence  But  although  the  execution  is  undoubtedly  mj 
fine,  the  situation  is  theatrical  and  repellant,  tlie  whole  atteniJwi 
being  absorbed  by  the  boy,  while  no  pit)-  is  evoked  for  the  unforto- 
nate  T..3scars.  The  dog,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only  wise  person  in  the 
picture.  It  was  painted  for  Mr.  Baring,  in  whose  cojlecdoo  itdll 
remains,  but  was  greatly  injured  by  fire  soon  after  it  first  came  iMo 
his  possession,  and  was  sent  back  to  Mntrcady  for  restoration,  «No. 
it  is  said,  brought  it  to  its  present  richness  of  tone  by  careful  »d 
patient  repainting.  Possibly  it  was  hecau&e  he  had  spent  so  tnucb 
time  upon  it  thai  he  esteemed  it  his  best  work. 

"  The  Butt ;  Shooting  a  Cherr>*,"  exhibited  in  1S48,  comes  nrt 
in  order  among  Mulrcad/s  bcst-paintcd  works ;  but  the  vnilginty  of 
its  types  detracts  somewhat  from  the  pleasure  felt  in  the  excellentt 
of  its  execution.  Here  again  the  dog  is  admirable,  being  of  e«d)f 
the  same  charaaer  as  his  human  companions. 

After  this  date  Mulready's  art  appears  (o  have  declined,  hiv  i"*'^ 
next  pictures  of  "Women  Bathing"  ai>d  "'nic  Bathers"  bolli  in 
the  Baring  collection,  not  being  in  any  way  etiual,  it  is  said,  to  hi* 
previous  works.  I  have  not  seen  either  of  these,  so  cannot  fpeak 
from  personal  knowledge.  His  larger  version  of  the  "Young 
Brother,"  painted  for  Mr.  Vcmon,  and  iiom-  in  the  Katiotial  Gallcij. 
cannot  be  said  to  show  any  great  falling  off  in  power. 

This  was  the  last  picture  of  any    importance   that  Mulready 
achieved,  for  his  "  Mother  'i'eaching  her  Child  to  Pray,"  cxh, 
1^59,  is  a  feeble,  spiritlc«i  performance  ;  and  his  *'  Negro  To)  :  .:.. 
also  at  South  Kensington,  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.     Messn. 
Redgrave  speak  of  it  3.s  "an  evidence  of  lalKmr  wrongly  applied* 
His  health  was.  in  fact,  greatly  im|>uired  during  the  lime  when  be 
was  painting  bis  last  iHctures,  though  he  continned  to  work  vjih 
unabated  energy,  taking  moie  especially  to  drawing  from  the  IiCe.  u 
he  had  done  in  his  uudcnt  days,  and  labouring  away  at  works  of  life- 
size,  which,  with  a  delusion  generally  got  over  in  youtli,  he  now  in  htx 
old  age  imagined  he  had  a  mission  to  paint.     It  b  rectuilctl  -'  '  '~' 
that  "  when  over  seventy-live  years  of  aite  be  set  lutuactf  ic  , 
drawing  hands  and  heads  lUVrtAVi  wi  u«»-«BA^«fiik^*4.  «w>eiMir 
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M:hool  hdd  by  &e  painteis  of  the  netgfabouifaood  at  Kmsington." 
*  I  had  lost  someviiat  of  my  pover  in  that  way,"  he  said,  "  but  1  have 
^t  it  up  a^iB.    It  voa't  do  to  let  these  things  ga" 

He  seems  lo  have  been  a  pleasant  man  in  society^  fiill  of  hunH>ur, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  knew  him  well,  of  fXVsA  kind* 
Qess  of  heart,  evinced  by  his  considerate  attention  to  the  wants  of 
others  and  hel[rfut  hand  to  those  in  need.  Children  toved  hitn  and 
called  him  ''a  nice  old  gendeman;"  and  he  would  delight  the 
mothers  by  bis  appreciation  of  the  fine  points  of  their  Knbics.  He 
could  even  keep  these  babies  quiet  and  amused,  while  he  was  pstintiu); 
them,  by  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation  to  thcnu  N'ot 
for  all  his  geniality  he  lived  a  solitary  life,  and  one  ovcTshadowtHi,  tl 
is  to  be  feared,  by  domestic  trouble.  His  biography  reveals  uothii\)t 
of  his  inner  thoughts,  nor  do  his  friends  appear  to  have  liiul  nny 
insight  into  the  real  heart  of  the  man,  for,  though  »  pleiisiutl  I'ont 
panion,  he  was  not  one  to  be  effusive  in  his  intimacies,  and  seems  Id 
have  had  a  great  dislike  to  writing  letters.  None,  at  all  events,  «re 
to  be  found  in  his  biography,  nor  can  I  hear  of  any  friends  with 
whom  he  corresponded.  Like  Etty,  he  was  a  constant  altendiiiil  ttl 
the  Life  School  of  the  Academy,  and  was  always  a  dilittrrit  Visilor 
when  his  time  came  round  to  All  this  office,  lie  wiis  hImi  hii 
extremely  usefiil  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Aciidemy,  loi  In* 
never  expressed  his  views  without  due  considcrntioii,  uml  when  Im 
did  they  generally  carried  weight. 

His  attention  to  Academy  affairs  was,  indeed,  ui)rt-iiiitliri)f,  itiiil 

called  forth  at  one  time  an  acknowlcdgmunl  in  tiit-  ^liiii I  it  Ux^v 

silver  goblet  presented  to  him  by  seventy- three  ol  hiti  lunlhri 
artists.  It  is  related  of  him  that  during  the  cotnpiiiiieiiliiiy  npiu'i  hrn 
made  on  this  occasion  he  occupied  himself  with  dmwiiiMllir  jinHhiiln 
of  the  speechmakers  on  little  scraps  of  paper  lyiii^  iiltuiil,  wiuw-  nt 
which  drawings  turned  out  such  excellent  likcm-Mtrn  ilmi  iliry  iviit: 
afterwards  engraved  by  Fye  for  his  "  I*alron;if/f:  ol  lliiliiili  Ail  " 

Among  his  clever  works  in  design  iiuy  .-iKo  \tv  iii<  nliniirtl  \\»: 
first  penny  postage  envelope,  which  w;i!t  ii)Sinr«l  by  Kirwliiiid  Hill  Iti 
1840,  and  adorned  by  Mulrcady  with  a  (.liariniri}^  t\f^i^^u  irinlilriiiRi  ii  iil 
<£  Britaimia  sending  forth  her  wingf:d  rn<:)>ts^nt{'-(s  lo  iill  jiiiiin  ul  Ihi: 
^obe,  and  various  countries  receivin;^  tlii:iii  wjlli  di-lij/hi. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks  riiunt  Jjeiv  Iouj  .i  |/ii.jt  |.|i,w 
lo  Mulready,  for  Mr.  Sheepshank*  li^uJ  not  only  Ui-n  u  utnuUn  m\ 
And  constant  purchaser,  but  likewikc  a  Vmi  inu\  Jll.jil11.1l  Umii\  t 
«ad  it  was  at  his  house,  at  BlackhcaiJi  t'arit,  iliat  Mulaujly,  ii  ia 
kaid,  \ry  those  who  knew  both  hokt  aAd  (;u«irt,  k\vini:  in  ht»  [tWit 
•antcflt  and  biigfatatt  lis^t    He  was  a  fie/tutnt  visit/x  «t  HtvlnWaM^ 
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and  has  left  a  record  of  his  visits  in  the  view  he  painted  in  1^51 
from  one  of  the  windows— a  view  now  in  the  Kensington  Museum. 
with  the  rest  of  the  large  collection  amassed  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks. 

This  collection  Mulrcady  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  bestowed  on 
the  nation,  and  of  arranging  it  to  a  great  extent  according  to  his  o«n 
viefi'3  in  the  gallery  at  South  Kensington.  He  was  alwajrs  very  par- 
ticular about  the  hanging  of  his  pictures,  and  when  on  the  Hanging 
Committee  of  the  Academy  eijually  particular  aboul  the  hanging  of 
other  people's,  making  plans  and  takii^'  an  hnmensc  amount  of 
trouble  in  order  to  do  the  utmost  justice  possible  to  every  work. 

Besides  his  friendship  wiih  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Mulready  had  a 
warm  friend  in  Sir  John  Swinburne,  who  wns  also  the  purchaser  of 
many  of  his  pictures.  lie  sometimes  stayed  with  the  Swinburne 
family  at  their  scat  at  Oipheaton,  near  Newcastle ;  but  besides  ha 
journeys  hitiier  and,  early  in  life,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Yorkshire,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  much,  or  ever  to  have  croGsed  the 
Channel. 

He  resided  chiefly  .it  Kensington  and  iSayswalcr,  and  daring 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Ho.  i  Linden  Grove,  where  he  buUt  j 
large  pointing-room  and  formed  plans  for  making  it  an  ideal  home 
for  a  painter  to  live  in.  From  some  c.nusc  or  other,  howe\"er,  none  of 
these  plans  were  carried  out,  and  the  house  and  garden,  in  wliich  he 
at  first  took  great  delight,  remained  neglected  and  bare — with  skeletons, 
probably,  shut  in  its  cupboards,  and  t^husts  of  formi-r  days  haunting  ils 
gloomy  paths.  One  of  his  sons  lived  with  him  hcie,  and  must  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  lum  ;  but  the  rest  of  bis  family  appt^  tu 
have  been  scittcrcd ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  they,  as  well  as  the  mother, 
gave  him  constant  vexation. 

He  had  l>ccn  for  some  time  subject  to  atiacks  (^  heart  comphioJ; 
but  remained  active  to  the  last,  fighting  with  resolute  will  igainst  ihr 
disease  he  knew  to  be  creeping  upon  him.  Redgnve,  who  knew 
him  well,  records  thai  on  the  night  he  died  he  walked  away  with  bin 
fnsm  a  Committee  meeting  at  the  Royal  .Academy,  but  that  Molreadf 
thought  it  light  to  see  Hardwickc,  who  was  also  there,  home ;  Hard- 
wicke  being,  he  said,  "such  an  invalid."  Redgrave  iherefocc  Ull 
him  to  fulfil  thib  friendly  office.  The  next  morning  he  heard  thai  bf 
had  died  during  the  ntgliL  This  was  on  the  7th  of  July,  1 S63,  io  (be 
seventy -eighth  yc»r  of  his  age. 

There  are  several  portnuu  of  Mulieady  painted  by  his  ailisi- 
fricnds,  but  none  better,  perhaps,  Uian  that  in  ^Vilkie's  picture  of 
"Duncan Cray," he  having  sat  to  Wilkic  for  the  downcast  lover  io 
that  well-known  work. 


THK  medical  student  who,  in  answer  to  an  examiner  Anxious  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  lad's  linowledgc  concerning 
fiihet,  replied,  that "  he  knew  them  all  from  the  limpet  to  the  whale," 
rmist  indeed  be  credited  with  a  laT:ger  share  of  candour  than  of  koo- 
logkxl  BcioDce.  llie  limpet  is  a  shell  "  fish  "  by  courtes)-  at  the  best, 
hat  the  whale,  public  opinion  notwithstanding,  is  not  a  fish  b  any 
MOK  of  the  tcnn.  The  most  that  con  be  said  of  the  whale  in  this 
respect  is  that  it  is  fish-like ;  and,  admitting  tliat  appearances  in 
jKNtlogical  study  are  as  deceptive  as  in  ordinary  existence,  il  behoves 
tis  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  outward  resemblances  as  indicative  of 
real  and  veritable  affinity.  A  popular  lesson  in  natural  history,  then, 
teaches  us  thai  a  whale  is  a  quadruped — ^that  is,  apart  from  the  mere 
etymology  of  the  word,  it  belongs  to  ilie  quailruped-class.  It  pO£- 
KSKS  but  two  legs,  or  nuher  "  arms,"  it  is  true,  and  these  members  do 
no(  resemble  lirab-i.  ilut  it  is  a  quadruped  notwiUis landing  its  defi- 
dcades  in  this  respect;  and  it  agrees  in  all  the  characters  which  ore 
found  to  diMingui^  the  class  to  which  man  himself  belongs,  that  of 
the  Mammalia.  These  characters  it  may  be  advantageous  very  briefly 
to  detail,  by  way  of  preliminary  to  the  general  study  of  whales  and  their 
neaxot  Telaiions.  Thus,  firstly,  they  arc  waim-blooded  animals,  a 
statcmcot  whiiiii  must  be  taken  as  meaning  that  their  blood  is  of  a 
temperature  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  hvc.  The  li»h,  on  tlie  other  lund,  is  a  cold-blooded  creature.  Its 
tcmjicrature  is  only  slightly  higher  than  that  of  tlie  surrounding  water, 
and  in  this  respect  itagrees  vriih  all  invertebrate  animals  and  with  the 
frogs  and  reptiles  of  its  own  sub-kingdom.  Xoxi  in  order,  may  be 
Dodced  the  agreement  of  the  whale  with  the  quadruped  in  the  matter  of 
bodj^covering.  The  covcringof  the  latter  consists  of  hairs.  Altliuugh 
tlK  body  »r  the  whale  cannot  be  dcactibed,  by  any  sirclcli  of  the 
tmaginiLtion,  oa  having  hair,  the  prcwiKC  of  3  few  bristles  around  the 
nxNith-extremity  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  its  outer  garment ; 
M|iM,  before  birih,  the  body-covering  in  some  whales  ts  tolenibl]f 
tntiful,  but  U  koon  shed,  leaving  the  hide  tlkucV,  «\^\n^  axv4  Wm- 
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Ins.  The  microscopist  might  inform  us  that  the  blocxl  of  the  whale 
presents  the  same  characters  as  that  of  other  mammals,  and  possesse* 
red  corpuscles  or  coloured  bodies,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  iv^ 
reptile,  and  bird,  have  no  central  particle  or  "  rnideus."  And  whilst 
the  heart  of  the  fish  is  a  comparatively  simple  engine  of  propulsion, 
consisting  of  two  contractile  chambers  or  cavities,  the  whale's  hean 
will  be  found  like  that  of  man  and  other  quadrupeds  in  all  essential 
details  of  its  stntctuie.  It  i&  thus  a  four-chambered  organ  doing 
double  duty,  in  that  it  sends  blood  not  only  through  tlie  system,  but 
also  to  the  lunjp  for  purification. 

I'he  mention  of  lungs,  as  the  brcatliing  organs  of  wholes,  ai 
once  introduces  us  to  a  new  field  of  inquiry  concerning  the  habits 
and  life  of  the  aquatic  monsters.  A  popular  notion  cnstt 
that  of  necessity  a  water-living  animal  must  be  a  xtKUer-drratAtr. 
The  idea  of  fish-cxistcncc  and  of  the  manner  in  which  fishes  breatbc 
evidently  reigns  paramount  in  the  present  case.  That  an  aoiou] 
may  be  completely  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  yet  breathe  air  directly 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  after  a  like  procedure  to  that  witnessed  in 
human  respiration,  is  a  noLible  Cicl.  A  water-newt^  despite  iti 
aquatic  habits,  ascends  periodically  to  the  surface  of  the  water  lo 
breathe,  and  seals,  walruses,  and  whales  s^ee  in  that  they  arc  tmlf 
lung-hrcathcrs,  and  possess  gills  at  no  period  of  their  existence.  Tnic, 
.1  gill  diflers  from  a  lung  only  in  that  it  ts  capable  of  exposing  the  blood 
circulating  through  it  to  the  nir  which  is  entangled  or  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water.  Atmospheric  air  containing  the  vicaliaing 
oxygen  for  tlic  renewal  and  purificaiion  of  the  blood  is  ibc  grent 
diiideratum  on  the  part  of  alt  animals,  high  and  low  alike.  And  the 
gill  and  lung,  therefore,  diflTer  simply  in  the  manner  and  method  in 
which  the  blood  in  each  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  not 
in  the  essential  details  of  their  work.  Tlie  whntcs  arc  knoun  to 
"  blow,"  and  the  act  of  "blowing  "  is  simply  the  act  of  breathing— lo 
be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  llius  a  whale  or  seal  would 
be  drowned,  us  certainly  as  an  ordinary  quadniped  would  be  asphyxi- 
a.tcd,  were  its  |>criodical  access  to  the  atinuspticre  prevented  ;  and  the 
curinus  fact  nuy  here  be  mentioned  that  there  «rc  also  ceiiain 
abnormal  living  fishes— notably  the  Climbing  Tcrch  and  OfhnKtfkaU 
of  India— which,  to  nsc  the  words  of  a  writer,  are  u  easily  drowned 
as  d(jg3  when  denied  access  to  the  air.  TTicre  is  little  need  lo 
particularise  any  of  the  remaining  charactos  whidi  demonstrate  llw 
whale's  rtrlationsliip  to  mammals,  and  its  difference  in  xtntetural 
points  from  the  fishes.  The  young  whale  is  thus  not  merely  bom 
alive,  but  is  nouhsAed  by  me«n»  of  the  milksecretton  of  the  parent. 
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ind  this  list  evidence  of  direct  connection  with  higher  animals  might 
a(  itself  be  deemed  3  crucial  test  ur  the  jiUcu  and  r^nk  of  the  whales 
in  the  animal  series. 

Rut,  glancing;  that  in  the  whales  nu  meet  with  tnie  quadrupeds,  it 
najr  be  well  to  indicate  the  chief  points  in  which  they  differ  from  their 
munnulian  brethren  at  large.  It  may  be  admitted,  ai  the  outset,  thai 
they  present  lis  with  a  vcr}'  disiinrt  modification  of  die  quadruped 
type.  Their  ailaptation  to  a  water  life  is  so  complete,  in  truth,  that  it 
hu  destroyed  lo  a  large  extent  Uie  outn-ard  and  visible  signs  of  their 
rdotion&hip  with  niuramalj.  'Ilic  budy  in  ihuruu^lily  tish-like  and 
Capers  towards  the  tail,  where  we  meet  with  a  tail-fin,  which,  however, 
it  icl  right  across  the  Utdy,  and  r.ot  vertically  as  in  the  fishes,  'lliis 
latter  difference,  indeed,  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  whalc-struc* 
lure.  The  limbs,  as  already  remarked,  arc  represented  by  the  two 
fote-Umbs  alone.  Ko  trace  of  hinder- extremities  ia  to  be  perceivec^j^J 
citcmaily,  and  the  anatomical  investigation  of  the  skelctem  reveals  a^^| 
the  best  the  merest  rudiments  of  h.iunch-bones  and  of  hind  limbs  in 
certain  whales,  of  which  the  wcU-knowti  Greenland  Whale  may  be 
dted  OS  an  example.  A  distinct  character  of  the  whales  has  been 
Found  by  n;ituralisis  of  all  periods  in  the  "  blowholes,"  or  apertures 
through  which  the  whale  is  popularly  supposed  to  "spouL"  Thus 
We  6nd  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  a  Greenland  Whale  a 
muplc  of  these  "  blowholes,"  or  "  spiracles,"  as  they  arc  also  railed. 
These  apertures  exist  on  the  front  of  lliv  snout  in  the  Sjfcrm  \Vhales, 
whilst  in  the  pDri)oise5,  Dolphins,  and  their  neighbours  the  blow 
bole  ts  single,  of  cresccntic  shape,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  th< 
bead-  It  requires  but  little  exercise  of  anatomical  skill 
identify  the  "  blowholes "  of  the  whales  with  the  nostrils  of  other 
Mittuals ;  and  it  becomes  an  intcn'sting  matter  to  trace  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  nuhtrils  to  the  aquatic  life  anil  bicatliing  habits  of  these 
animnU. 

There  are  lutural-histor)-  text-books  still  extant  in  which  n  very 
Camitiar  error  regarding  the  "blowing"  of  the  whales  is  propagated 
— an  error  which,  like  many  other  delusions  of  popular  kind,  lus 
become  so  fos'>ili:>cd,  so.  to  speak,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conrince 
bcUeren  of  hs  falsity.  A  manual  of  n^mral  history,  of  no  ancient 
d.1'  ■  ■■fore  me  as  I  write,  and  when  I  turn  to  tlie  section  whi 

Iri:^  ;   c  whales,  I  find  an  illustration  of  a  Greenland  WhaJe^' 

vUcli  is  ret>resentud  as  l)nng  hi^  and  dry  oo  the  beach,  but  which, 
dapitc  its  stranded  state,  appears  in  the  act  of  ^-igorously  puf^ng 
sueuns  of  water  from  the  blowholes  on  the  top  of  vta  H«&d.    "X^i  ta^^ 
the  lesast  of  iu  mjc/i  an  illustmtioa  is  umv\v  fa£^o^u,  axA  m>^^v 
17S1.  s  B 
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Xely  be  discaided  as  of  purely  tnveutivc  kind,  were  it  only  from  the 
:l  of  its  supposing  &  whale  to  be  provided  with  some  mysterioof 
reservoir  of  water  from  which  it  could  eject  copious  streams,  even 
when  removed  from  the  sea.     The  common  notion  regarding  the 
"  blowing  "  of  the  whale  api>ears  to  be  thai  which  credits  the  animil 
wiUi  inhaling  bi:gc  quantities  of  water  into  its  mouth,  iiresunutbly  in 
the  act  of  nutiitiun.     Tiii^  ^vater  was  then  said  to  escape  into  the 
nostrils  and  to  be  ejected  therefrom  in  the  act  of  blowing.     The 
behaviour  of  a  whale  in  the  open  sea,  at  first  sight   favours  thii 
apparently  simple  explanation.     Careering  along  in  the  full  exetusc 
of  its  mighty  powers,  the  huge  body  is  seen  to  dive  and  to  reappear 
some  distance  off  at  the  surface,  discharging   from   its   nostrils  a 
shower  of  water  and  spray.     The  observation  is  correct  enough  as  it 
stands,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  is  erroneous.    A|i(ut 
from  the  anatomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  explaining  how  wato 
from  the  moutli  could  eivca])c  in  such  targe  quantities,  and  so  per^t- 
ently  into  the  nostrils,  there  is  not  merely  an  utter  want  of  puipose 
in  this  view  of  the  act  of  "  spouting,"  but  we  have  also  to  consider  thai 
this  act  would  materially  interfere  wilh  the  brealJiing  of  the  animal. 
Hence  a  more  rational  explanation  of  what  is  implied  in  the  "blow- 
ing" of  the  whales  rests  on  the  simple  assertion  that  the  water  and 
spray  do  not  in  reality  proceed  from  the  blowhole,  but  consist  rf 
water  forced  upwards  into  the  air  by  the  expiratory  cflbn  of  the 
animal,    llie  whale  begins  ihe  expiratory  or  "  breathii^-out "  action  of 
its  lungs  jitsl  before  reaching  tbe  surface  of  the  waler,  and  the  want 
expired  air  therefore  carries  up  with  it  the  water  lying  above  the  head 
and  blowholes  of  the  ascending  animal     That  this  view  is  correct  is 
rendered  highly  probable,  not  merely  by  tbe  obaervation  of  tbe 
brc.ithing  of  young  whales  and  porpoises  kept  in  confinement,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  die  last  portion  of  the  *'  blow "  consists  of  a 
white  siUcry  spray  or  vapour,  formed  by  the  rapid  condensation  of 
the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  as  it  come*  in  contact  with  the  culdei 
atmosphere.     The  water  received    into  the   mouth  escapes   at  the 
sides  of  the  mouth,  and  does  not  enter  the  nostrils  at  alt. 

The  furnishings  of  the  mouth  of  the  whales  include  sundry 
remnrkable  structures  peculiar  to  a  cenain  family  circle  of  tbcte 
animals.  Sudi  are  tfie  "  whalebone  "-plates,  furnishing  a  substance 
(aonliftrly  spoken  of  by  everybody,  but  exemplifying  at  the  ta» 
time  a  kind  of  material  regarding  the  origin  of  wluch  a  tidi 
ignomncc,  s.inctioncd  by  Ihe  stolid  indifference  of  many  ivuV 
standing,  commonly  prevails.  Whalebone,  or  "baleen,"  is  a  coni- 
miidity  occurring  in  one  group  of  these  animals  only,  this  grrTup 
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It  of  the  wlialclxuic  whales  {JiaJtenuia'^  of  wliidi  the  Gtccn- 

bod  or  Right  Whale  (Ba/trntr  K'ytticttus)  is  the  most  nolewonhy 

oampl?,     From  This  whale  ibc  whalcl)onc  of  commerce  is  derived; 

odwt  and  nearly  related  species— such  as  the  Rorquals  and  Furrowed 

Klules — possessing  ihc  whalebone  plates  in  a  comparatively  nidimen- 

lary  states    The  baleen  oa;urs  in  the  moiuh  of  these  whales,  and  v& 

di^Kifecd  in  a  curious  fashion.     It  cxisbi  in  the  form  of  flat  plates  of 

ttitiiguUr  shape,  each  plate  being  fixed  by  its  ba&e  in  the  palate. 

^^lie  inner  side,  or  that  next  the  centre  of  the  mouth,  is  strongly  fringed 

Hkr  fiayed-out  whalebone  fibres,  the  outer  c^c  of  each  plate  being 

^Kmight.     A  double  row  of  Ibcsc  triangular  plates  of  baleen  depends 

^■1  the  form  of  two  great  fringes  from  the  paUtc  of  tlie  whale ;  and  it 

would  appear  that  each  balccn-plate  is  in  reality  a  compound  struc- 

tme,  being  composed  or  several  smaller  plates  closely  united.     The 

Ingcil  plates  be  to  the  outer  side  of  the  scries,  and  in  a  full-grown 

vhale  may  meastu-o  from  eight  to  founeen  feet  in  length,  ain!  as 

tnany  ax  250  ot  300  plates  may  exist  on  each  side  of  the  palate. 

kThc  nature  of  these  curious  organs  forms  an  appropriate  subject 
\  inquiry.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  in  nature  to  iind  on  animal  pro- 
dcU  with  organs  or  structures  which  have  no  affmity  with  organs  in 
otbcf  and  related  animals.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  likcucss 
or  "homology"  teaches  us  that  the  most  unwonted  and  curious 
structures  in  animal  existence  are  for  the  most  jiart  modifications  of 
common  organs,  or  at  any  rate  of  pans  which  ore  represented  imder 
fbnns  and  guises  in  other  aninalb.  ity  aid  of  ^uch  a  prin- 
discover  that  the  fore-limb  of  a  horK.  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
paddle  of  a  whale,  are  essentially  similar  in  fundamental  structure, 
in  turn  agree  in  all  necessary  details  with  ihc  arm  of  nun. 
Through  llie  deductions  of  this  science  of  tracing  likenesses  and 
CORcsjxindences  between  the  organs  of  dilTerent  animals,  the  zoolo- 
gill  has  been  taught  that  tbc  "air-bladder"  or  "sound"  of  the  fish 
I    u  the  furerunner  of  the  lung  uf  liiyhcr  animals — an  inference  proved 

^^B  ^'**^  '^^^  ^^  '"  ^^"^'  'i'')^'^'  ^'"^^  ^^  ^  curious  Lepidotirens,  or 
^■nud-fishcs  "  of  /Vfrica  and  South  America,  the  air-bladder  actuoJly 
^pecanies  lung-like,  not  merely  in  form  but  in  function  alsa  By 
'  raeani  of  this  usefiil  guide  to  tlic  mysteries  of  animal  structure  we 
tlut  the  bony  ban.  in  which  the  body  of  the  lortotK  01  tunle  is 
itaincd,  is  fumved  by  no  new  elements  or  parts,  but  consistt  chidty 
greatly  i  "   -one  and  of  lli.      '  ,     ,     ,i,esf 

if.    Tow  Ni.  ihcD,  does  il.  _         _      ■■■■ul  tis 

»|crljng  the   nature   of  tlie  balecn-plates  in  the  mouth   of  the 
reenUnd  \\'hilc  and  its  allies?    Tu  a  M(he'x<n\\\'v  cetM^m^  Va  aA. 

^«a 
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the  same  time  startling  thought,   is  liie  reply  of  the  cotDpuaiive 
anatomisL 

irwe  examine  the  structure  of  tlie  human  mouib,  or  ihit  of. 
mals  allied  to  nun.  we  find  that  cavity  to  be  lined  by  a  delk 
layer  named  epithelium.     This  q)ithcliiim  consisls  really  of  a 
fication  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  skin,  and  vre  sec  this  taodii 
familiarly  in  the  difference  between  the  skin  of  the  face  and  ihc 
layer  whieh  is  infolded  to  form  the  covering  of  the  lips  and  the  lising 
membmne  of  the  mouth.     No  tissue  is  more  familiar  to  the  studoil 
of  physiology  than  epithelium,  composed,  ais  it  is,  of  rfitfu!i,t! sek 
or  microscopic  elements,  which  in  one  form  or  another  are  fouad 
almost  every  importnnt  tissue  of  the  body,    llie  epithcliom  i>: 
dclicnte  tissue,  as  usually  seen  in  man  and  veitebrate  animals  ;  boil 
some  instances  it  becomes  hardened  by  the  development  of 
matter,  and  may  then  apjiear  as  a  tissue  of  tolerably  solid  consiite 
111  ihe  mouth  of  a  cow  or  sheep,  the  epithelium  of  part  of  the  upp 
jaw  is  found  hardened  and  callous,  and  there  forms  a  homy 
against  which  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  may  bite  in  the  act  i 
mastication.     It  is  citactly  this  epithelial  layer,  then,  which 
enormously  developed  in  the  whalebone  whales  to  fonn  the  hal< 
plates  just  described.     That  this  is  acnutlly  the  case  is  OiC 
by  the  development  of  the  baleen -plates,  as  well  as  by  ihetr  sinsUifl 
and  relations  to  the  gum  aud  palate.    And  the  recital  becomes  the 
more  astonishing  when  we  consider  tb.il  from  cells  of  micnjscopicsUe 
in  other  animals,  structures  of  enormous  extent  may  be  developed^ 
the  whales.  The  balccn-platcs  possess  a  highly  impsrtint  oirice. 
eonstttme  a  kind  of  huge  strainer  or  sieve,  the  possession  of  whi 
enables  the  whale  to  obuin  its  food  in  a  convenient  fashion.    Whet 
or  not  Biblical  scholars  and  commentators  a^T^ee  in  rt^rding  the 
"great  fish'*  which  wrought  calamity  to  the  Prophet  Jonah;isaspe 
creation,  nnd  as  an  entirely  diflTcrcnt  animal  frurn  the  whole  of  to-c 
the  plain  fact  remains  that  a  whale  has  a  gullet  of  relatively  »mal! 
size  when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal.    FortunateK 
ever,  the  faith  of  rational  mankind  is  not  pinned  to  liierat  iuil-l 
lion  of  the  untoward  incident  chronicled  in  Jonah,  and,  wiiale  ur  nu 
whale,  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  the  largest  of  anitnats  may  ift. 
manner  be  said  to  fee<l  on  some  nf  ilie  most  ditninmive  of  it«  fetloil 
In  the  far  north,  and  in  die  surface-waters  ofthe  Ap  '■ 
of  minute  organisms,  closely  allied  to  our  whelks,  ari 
are  found.     Such  are  the   "  Sea-butierflies,"  or  UtrefoJa  of 
naturalist:  little  delicate  i:reatures  which  i     '  " 
the  yielding  waters  by  aid  of  the  wing^-tikc  ;.  i 
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sides  of  the  h«(J  and  neck.  These  organisms  arc  draini  into  the 
]th  of  tlie  Orcenl^jnd  whale  in  veritaljte  sliouls,  and  as  the  Iheral 
of  wstCTS  streams  out  at  the  sides  of  the  moutl>,  the  "  sca- 
Icrflics"  arc  strained  off  Ihercfrom,  the  savoury  mortcis  being 
lined  by  the  fringed  edges  of  ihc  baleen -pJatcs,  and  thereafter 

swallowed  as  food. 
An  intcTi'-rting  speculation  jrei  remains,  however,  regarding  the 
{in  and  fiRt  devdopment  of  these  peculiar  whalebone- structures, 
iif  the  dor-trine  which  assumes  that  animal  forms  and  their 
irise  liy  uradtial  111  odific-a [ions  of  pre-exislent  animals,  may 
r  reasonably  asked  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  haleen-plates  of  the  . 
IjBI  us  briefly  heat  what  Mr.  Harwin,  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  pony,  has  to  say  in  reply  to  sueh  an  intjuiry.  Quoting  a  r<^mark 
of  an  opponent  regarding  the  whalebone,  Mr.  Darwin  says,  if  the 
tulcen  '*  *  had  once  attained  such  a  size  and  development  as  to  be  at 
3II  useful,  then  its  preservation  and  augmentation  within  seniceable 
lits  vroulfl  be  promoted  by  natural  seletlion  alone.  But  how  to 
lin  Uic  beginning  of  such  useful  development  ? '  In  answcf,"  con- 
Mr.  Darwin  {in  his  own  words),  "  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
the  early  progenitors  of  the  whales  with  bnlecn  have  possessed  a 
ilh  constructed  something  like  the  bmellaicd  beak  of  a  duck. 
Docks,  tike  whales,  subsist  by  sifting  the  mud  and  water ;  and  the 
■■Btily  (of  ducks)  bis  sometimes  beoii  called  CnNatvrrs,  or  sifters." 
^Br.  Darwin's  reference  to  the  duck's  bill  is  peculiarly  happy.  '1  he 
edges  of  the  beak  in  these  birds  are  fringed  with  a  beautiful  series  of 
horny  plates  named  fame/ia;  which  serve  as  a  straining  apparaius 
as  the  birds  grope  for  their  food  amidst  the  mud  of  ponds  and 
I  rifen.  These  plates  are  richly  supplied  with  nervous  filaments, 
doubtlcs<i,  also  some  as  organs  of  touch.  Mr.  Darwin  is 
iiil  to  add  that  he  hopes  he  may  not  "be  misconstrued  into 
ig  thai  the  progcniinrs  of  wh.iles  did  actually  possess  mouth!i, 
lellalcd  like  the  beak  of  a  duck.     I  only  wish  10  show,"'  he  con- 

"  that  this  is  not  incredible,  and  that  the  immense  plat 

'baleen  in  the  flreimtand  whale  miyhi  have  been  developed  from 

Umclhc    by  finely   graduated    steps,  ta<h    of  teniee   to    its 

In  these  but  words  which  wc  have  italicised,  lies  the  strength 

Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis.      Nature  will  preserve  and  devclopo 

structures  aloiK,  awl  will  leave  the  useless  and  unneedcd 

perish  and  decay.      This,   indeed,  is  the  keynote  of  Natural 

ion.     Mr.   Darwin   next  pnirccds  to  examine  in  detail  the 

and  lamcIlK  in  ihc  bill  of  n  shoveWcr  ii»cV..    Wc  t^rA^Xi*::^>>^ 
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honiy  pUtcs,  iS8  in  number,  which  "arise  from  the  palate,  and  m 
atiachcd  by  flexible  membmnc  to  the  sides  of  the  mandible."  He 
further  notes  tlial  these  plates  "  ui  several  respects  resemble  the  plalcs 
of  Imleen  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale."  If  the  head  of  a  shoveUer  dudi 
were  made  as  long  as  the  head  of  a  species  of  whale  in  which  ihe 
baleen- plates  arc  only  nine  inches  long,  the  duck's  lamella;  woald  be 
»tx  inches  in  length.  The  head  of  the  shoveller  is  alwui  one-eighteenth 
of  the  length  of  the  head  of  surh  a  whale,  so  that  the  difference  in 
size  between  the  duck's  Inineila:  and  the  imperfect  balecn-platcs  of 
this  whale  is  not  markedly  disproportionate  after  all.  After  the 
examination  of  the  beaks  of  various  species  of  swimming-birds,  Mr. 
Darwin  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  a  member  of  the  duck  family 
with  a  beak  constructed  like  that  of  the  common  goose,  and  adapted 
solely  for  grazing,  or  even  a  member  with  a  beak  having  less  wdl- 
developed  lamelUc,  might  be  converted  by  small  changes  into  a 
species  like  the  Egyptian  goose  ^which  partly  grazes  and  partly  sifis 
mud}— tliis  into  one  likelhecommon  duck, — and  lastly,  Into  one  like 
the  shoveUer,  prondcd  with  a  beak  almost  exclusively  adapted  for 
sifting  the  water ;  for  this  bird  could  hardly  use  any  part  of  its  beak, 
except  the  hooked  tip  for  seizing  or  tearing  solid  food.  The  beak  of 
a  goose,  as  I  may  odd,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  *'  might  also  be  convened 
by  small  changes  into  one  provided  mih  prominent  recurved  tceUi, 
like  those  of  the  Mei^anser  (a  member  of  tltc  same  family),  senHng 
for  the  widely  different  purpose  of  securing  live  fish-" 

Mr.  Darwin  next  endeavours  toapply  the  moral  of  this  interesting 
sketch  of  jwobablc  modification  of  the  bills  of  ducks  to  the  case  of  tlie 
whales.  If  thcstagcs  of  modification  in  these  animak  are  hypotheticdij- 
so  clear,  may  not  the  case  of  the  whalebone-bearing  whales  be  su»- 
Cceptiblcortikccx])Unation?  .\  certain  whale  (J/j/fm'diyH)  I>elongiflj 
lo  a  small  group  known  popularly  as  the  "beaked  whales,"  from  the 
possession  of  a  prominent  beak  or  snout,  has  no  true  teeth,  but  bean 
rough,  unequal  knobs  of  homy  nature  in  its  palaie.  Here,  tbenibn; 
is  a  beginning  for  the  work  of  selection  and  d'-^   "  "       \tA 

thatdiese  horny  processes  «-ere  useful  to  theani;  _  ioo 

and  tearing  of  food,  then  their  subsequent  development  into  moR 
efficient  organs  is  a  warrantable  inference  if  the  order  uf  living  natmv 
teaches  us  aright.  From  ludimcntar)-  knobs,  a  further  stage  d 
developmcni  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  which  they  may  hare 

attained  the  size  of  the  lamella:  of  an  F --'    ;■ ''--':.  as 

already  remarked,  aa- adapted  both  for  si  --^f 

food.     A  stage  beyond,  and  we  reach  the  ^hovdter's  «•  -O 

which  the  t.T"""—  wvild  be  iwr^.-ftwtAR  t^  ^Sw  Vwvjjh  "^  ■  v' 
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baleen,"  in  a  species  of  whalebone  whale  (BaLxnojitcra)  posscs&Jng  a 
■lighi  devdopment  of  these  oi|^s.  And  from  iliis  ]>oinL  the  further 
gcubUons  leading  onwards  to  the  enonnous  developnients  M:ca  in  the 
Urccnland  wl«i!c  ilsclf,  arc  easily  enough  traced.  Hypol helically, 
therefore,  the  path  of  development  is  clear  enough.  Even  if  it  be 
remaritcd  that  the  raaucr  is  entirely  one  of  theory,  not  likely  to  be  ever 
pardy  \xrificd,  far  less  proved  at  all,  wc  may  retort  that  any  other 
explanation  of  the  development  of  the  o^om  of  living  beings,  and 
of  living  beiugs  themselves,  must  also  be  theoretical  in  its  nature  and 
u  inBU&ceptible  of  direct  proof  as  ate  Mr.  Uann-in's  ideas.  But  the 
ihooghtful  mind  must  select  a  side,  and  choose  between  prob-iliilitics  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  towards  the  side  of  the  idea  whicli 
I  advocates  gradual  modifiration  and  selection  as  the  rule  of  life  and 
Mture,  every  unbiassed  student  of  natural  science  will  by  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  be  led  to  turn- 

The  whalebone  whales  ba.ve  no  teeth,  although  the  spcrra  whale 
possesses  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  thereby — that  is,  as  regards  the 
teeth  of  wttalcs  at  large — hangs  a  tale  of  some  importance,  and  to 
which  our  attention  maybe  briefly  directed.  Amongst  the  paradoxes 
of  Bving  nature,  no  circumstances  present  more  curious  features  than 
thne  relating  to  the  so-rallcd  "  nidimentary  organs"  of  animals  and 
plants ;  the  subject  of  these  organs,  and  the  lessons  they  arc  well 
caicuUted  to  teach,  having  been  recently  treated  at  some  length  in 
these  pages.  Now,  the  whales  furnish  several  notable  examples  of  (he 
uumaiies  which  apparently  beset  the  pathways  of  development  in 
animals.  The  adult  whalebone  whale  is  toothless,  as  iias  just  been 
lemarked  ;  and  this  fact  becomes  tnore  than  usually  interesting  when 
taken  in  connection  with  another,  namely,  that  the  young  whale  before 
birth  possesses  teeth,  wliich  are  shed  or  absorla-d,  and  in  cottsc<iuencc 
dtiappear  before  it  is  bom.  These  teeth  never  "  cut  the  gum,"  and 
the  upficr  jaw  of  the  sperm  whale  presents  us  with  a  like  phenomenon 
for  ronsi deration.  Nor  are  the  whales  peculiar  in  this  respect.  'ITic 
npper  Jaw  of  ruminant  animals  has  no  front  teeth'- as  may  be  seen 
bjr  looking  at  the  mouth  of  a  cow  or  sheep — yci  the  calf  nwiy  possess 
ivdiraentary  teeth  in  this  situation,  these  teeth  also  disappearing  before 
birth.  Now.  what  mcanlag,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  wc  to  atuch  to 
fuch  phases  of  development?  WUI  any  considerauoiw  regarding 
the  neceKity  for  preserving  the  "symmetry."  or  "type,"  of  the 
anim.al  form  .aid  iis  here  ;  or  tk-ill  the  old  and  ovcr-stnined  argumeni 
from  design  enable  us  to  comprehend  why  tulurc  should  provide  a 
whale  or  a  calf  with  teeth  for  wliich  there  b  no  conceivable  use  ? 
The  only  satuiyijig  explanation  which  maybciEi<icncAvv^i.TWt«£Mt::& 
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may  be  couched  in  Danrin's  own  words.    The  cmbryoaic 
the  whales  have  a  reference  "  to  a  fomier  stale  of  things."     They 
have  been  retained  I>y  the  power  of  inheiituce.     Tbey  arc  the     \ 
ignoble  rciTitiantsand  descendants  of  teeth  which  once  were  powei^tad 
enough,  and  of  organs  with  which  tlic  mighty  taiants  of  the  seas  ^t^H 
oceans  of  the  past  may  have  waged   war  on    their   neighbours. 
Again,  the  laws  and  ideas  of  development  stand  out  in  bold  relief  u 
supplying  the  key  to  the  enigma.     Adopt  the  thcorj-  that  *'  thin^  axe 
now  just  as  rhey  always  were,"  and  what  can  we  say  of  rudtmen 
teeth,  save  ilmt  Nature  is  a  blunderer  at  best,  and  that  she  exhi 
lavish  waste  of  power  in  supplying  cinlmaU  with  tiselcss  »truclu 
But  choose  the  hypothesis  of  development,  and  we  may  see  in  the 
embiyo-tceth  the  representatives  of  teeth  which  in  the  ancestors  of 
whales  scr\-ed  all  the  purposes  of  such  organs.     Admit  that  throi 
disuse  the>*  have  become  ahortive  and  useless;  and  wc  may  th 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  explain  tlicir  true  nature.    To 
Darwin's  simile,  such  rudiments  are  like  letters  in  a  word  which 
become  ohsoletc  in  pronunciation,  but  which  arc  retained  in  th' 
spelling,  and  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  allusion  has  been  made  to  more 
than  one  species  of  whale,  and  it  may  therefore  form  a  study 
^omc  interest  if  we  endeavour  sliortly  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  gcnci 
relations!) ij)  and  degrees  of  affinity  of  the  various  mcmlKts  of 
curious  family-circle.    The  whale  order  includes  several  of  the  di 
sions  to  which  the  xoologist  applies  the  name  of  "  families,"  indi^ 
ing  by  tliis  latter  lemi  a  close  affinity  in  form,  sinictnre,  and  ha! 
between  the  members  of  each  group.     First  in  importance  amon, 
these  families  conies  that  of   the  whalebone  whales  {Baltmu 
Here  we  find  family  ch.iracters  in  a  head  disproportionately 
when  compared  with  the  body  as  a  whole,  whilst  ihc  mucxlc  isslopt 
and  of  rounded  conformation.    Teeth  are  absent,  as  we  have  & 
wh.-iIcbonc- plates  fringe  the  palate;  and  the  "blowhole"  is  single, 
exists  on  the  top  of  the  head.    Such  are  the  family  charsctcts 
which  the  Greenland  or  Right  \M)ale,  and  the  still  larger  R 
parlicipaie  along  witli  the  "Fioner'"  whales  and  "Humplmck 
whales.      There  U  no  back  fin  in  the  Greenland  whale,  l*at 
Rorquals  and  their  neighbours  possess  thi.4  appendage.      It  n 
hardly  be  said  thai,  commercially,  the  former  animal   is  of  m 
unpoTtance;  whilst  the  Rorquals  arc  famed  as  the  lar^n  of 
whales.    Specimens  of  ihc  Rorrjtjal  have  been  capnired  «cci 
loo  feet  in  length.    One  iperimcn,  measuring  95  feet  in   Ico] 
weighed  345  toni.    Next  in  imixnUDre  to  the  Greenland  ^^'hale  and 
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relatives  may  be  mentioned  the  family  {Physeterida),  of  which 
:  Spemi  Whale  is  the  representative  fonn.  Here,  the  head  reaches 
aally  enonnous  proportions,  and  may  make  up  fully  one-third  of  the 
dy.  A  blunt,  square  muzzle ;  a  lower  jaw  aimed  with  teeth  ;  an 
sence  of  baleen-plates,  and  a  front  blowhole — such  are  the  charac- 
3  of  the  sperm  whale,  which  gives  sperm  oil  to  the  merchant,  and 
snnaceti  and  ambergris  to  the  man  of  drugs.  A  whole  host  of 
mall  fry  "  present  themselves  as  near  relations  of  the  whales  in  the 
pe  of  the  Dolphins,  Porpoises,  Grampus,  "  Bottle- noses,"  and 
er  animals,  including  the  famous  Narwhal  or  sea-unicorn,  posses- 
l  the  longest  tooth  in  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral  ivory 
e  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  Here  also  the  Beluga  catodon, 
"white whale,"  finds  a  zoological  home,  this  latter  form  being  the 
cies  of  which  more  than  one  specimen  has  been  recently  exhibited 
U)ndon.  The  Beluga,  being  a  member  of  the  dolphin  family,  is 
whale  "  by  courtesy  only.  Like  the  other  members  of  this  group, 
t>lowhole  is  single  and  crescentic  in  shape,  and  both  jaws  are  well 
vided  with  teeth.  But  the  Beluga,  unlike  the  dolphins  and 
poises,  has  no  back  fin,  and  its  muzzle  is  blunt.  This  animal, 
'ever,  is  still  certainly  "  very  like  a  whale  "  in  its  general  shape 
1  aspect     Its  creamy  white  skin  is  certainly  a  peculiar  feature  ; 

the  broad,  horizontal  tail  fin  is  well  exemplified  in  this  northern 
■nger,  whilst  the  breathing  habits  of  its  group  may  also  be  studied 
*rficially  but  satisfactorily  on  the  specimen  in  question.  The 
Uga  inhabits  the  North  American  coast,  at  the  moutlis  of  the 
»s  on  the  I^.brador  and  Hadson's  Bay  coasts,  whilst  it  is  known 
Penetrate  even  to  the  Arctic  regions.  These  whales  are  i)Ientiful 
he  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  spring  and  summer,  and  appear  to 
Tate  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  in  October  and  Novemljcr. 
i  Esquimaux  regard  the  Beluga  as  their  special  prize,  and  contrive, 
■*  the  aptitude  for  design  which  the  necessities  of  savage  existence 
^,  to  utilise  well  nigh  every  portion  of  its  frame,  even  to  the 
aufacture  of  a  kind  of  animal-glass  from  its  dried  and  transparent 
^Tnal  membranes. 

But  littie  space  remains  in  which  to  treat  of  certain  near  relations 
I  somewhat  interesting  allies  of  the  whales.  Such  are  the  Mana- 
,  or  "  sea-cows,"  and  the  Dugongs,  collectively  named  Si'trnia,  in 
category  of  zoologists.  The  origin  of  this  latter  name  is  attended 
1  some  degree  of  interest.  It  has  been  bestowed  on  these  animaU 
D  their  habit  of  assuming  an  upright  or  semi-erect  posture  in  the 
ei  J  their  appearance  in  this  position,  and  especially  when  viewed 
n  a  distance  by  the  imaginative  nautical  mind,  having  doubtless 
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laid  a  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  talcs  of  "  sirens  '*  and  "  m 
anxious  to  lure  sailors  to  destruction  by  their  amatory 
Anyone  who  has  watched  the  countenance  of  a  seal  from  a  ^mh 
dist.nncc  must  have  been  sinick  wtih  the  close  resemblance  to  the 
human  face  which  the  countenaiice  of  these  animals  presents.  Sodh 
a  Ukenetis  is  seen  even  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  sea-cows,  wtid 
aiso  possess  the  habit  of  folding  their  "flippers,"  or  swimmu^ 
paddles,  across  their  chests,  and,  it  is  said,  of  holding  the  you^  v> 
the  hrcast  in  the  act  of  nutrition  by  aid  of  the  paddle- like  ftrc 
lirabs.  If  I  mistake  not.  Captain  Sowerby  mentions,  in  an  accoooc 
of  his  voyages,  that  the  suigeon  of  the  ship  on  one  ocomon  am 
,  to  him  in  a  state  of  excitement  to  announce  that  be  had  seen  a  nu 
'  Swimming  in  the  water  do&e  at  hand  ;  the  supposed  hunuia  bein; 
proving  to  be  a  manatee,  which  had  been,  doubtless,  merely  emaaaoi 
a  natural  curiosity  regarding  the  ship  and  its  tenanLi. 

These  animals  are  near  relatives  of  the  whales,  but  differ  mxn 
them,  not  merely  in  habits,  but  in  bodily  structure  and  confomofiiA 
They  live  an  csluarinc  existence,  rarely  \'cntiiring  out  to  sea.  TV 
manatees  occur  in  the  shallow  wnters  and  at  tlie  mouths  of  the  jr* 
riven  of  the  Atlantic  roasts  of  America  and  Afnco.  The  dugoifi 
inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ore  common  on  cvW 
parts  of  the  Australian  coasts.  There  arc  only  two  livii^  gcsat- 
tlie  manatees  and  dugongs — of  these  animals  ;  a  third,  ihe  Xhj^ 
SifHtn,  having,  like  the  famous  Dodo,  become  extinct  ihroogh  » 
wholesale  shuighier  by  man  in  1 768 — just  twenty-seven  year*  3tia\ 
was  first  discovered  by  the  voyager  Behring  on  a  smalt  isbod 
off  the  Kamtschatkan  coast.  'I'he  Rhytina  was  a  great  raviddf 
animal  of  some  iwcntysevcn  foci  in  length,  and  about  twenty  feeto 
circumference.  It  fell  a  ready  prey  to  Behring  and  his  cnrw,  vto 
were  located  on  the  island  for  several  months,  the  work  of  cxief- 
nation  being  duly  completed  by  subsequent  voyagcis  who  viriwdtl' 
island.  The  manatees  are  no  strangeK  to  London,  since  in  1875  p* 
of  these  animals  was  to  be  seen  disporting  itself  in  tlie  seal  tank  > 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  Regent's  Park.  Tfcii  ^ 
cimen— a  female  of  immature  age— was  brought  from  the  Dcnenn 
coast,  and  was  the  first  living  specimen  which  had  been  Iwoa^'  "* 
England,  although  attempts  had  been  made  in  1866  lo  pcocuielba' 
animals  for  the  gardens  at  Regent's  Park,  one  sprctment  inderf. 
dying  just  before  reaching  Southampton.  A  member  of  the  >!««» 
group,  obtained  from  Trinidad,  was  recently  exliibited  m  locite 
'snd  the  pub1ic,.interested  in  the  curious  in  zoology  were  tboXBi^ 
to  interview  a  Wvmg  Tncrribci  «C  the  siren  group— ^lubt  ijniwi*'* 
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anatomt&U,  in  iheir  lum,  have  liccn  afforded  a  ridi  treat  from  the 
&te  whith  awaits  rare  and  common  specimens  having,  as  we  write, 
overtaken  ihc  illustrious  visitor  in  question. 

The  majiatees  and  dugongs  possess  bodies  which,  as  regards  their 
shape,  may  be  described  each  as  a  great  barrel  "long  drawn  out."  No 
binder  limbs  are  developed,  this  htter  pcruliarity  distingitiahing 
them  frora  the  scats,  and  relating  them  to  the  whales.  The  hide  is 
very  tough,  sparsely  covered  with  hair,  and  most  nearly  resembles 

I  that  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  "  flippers,"  or  p.T,ddlt-likc  limbs,  are 
placed  far  forward  oil  the  body,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  paddle 
nidiincntar.'  nails  arc  developed;  whilst  concealed  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  paddle  we  find  the  complete  skeleton  of  an  arm  or  fore* 
Umb.  The  tail  is  broad,  horizontally  flattened,  like  that  of  the 
whales,  and  forms  an  effective  propeller.  These  animals  are  vege- 
table feeders,  the  Zoological  Societj-'s  specimen  having  exhibited  a 
strong  partiality  for  lettuce  and  vegetable- marrow.  In  a  state  of 
nature  the  sea-cows  crop  the  marice  vegetation  which  fringes  their 
tiative  shores.  The  remaining  outward  features  of  interest  in  these 
creatures  may  be    summed   up  by    saying   that   no  back   fins  arc 

[  developed ;  that  the  eyes  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous;  and  tliat 
although  the  anterior  nostrils  are  never  used  as  "  blowholes,"  thsy 
can  be  closed  at  will  like  the  nostrils  of  the  seals— a  faculty  of 

I  needful  kind  in  aquatic  animals.  To  the  technical  anatomist,  the 
sea-cows  present  strong  |)oints  of  resemblance  to  some  of  the  hoofed 
quadrupeds.      The  anatomical  e.xaminalion  of  these  animals  has 

I^ShowQ   that   their  peculiarities   are    not   limited  to  their  outward 

'  appearance  and  habits.  It  is  not  generally  known,  for  example,  that 
the  neck  of  the  vast  majority  of  mammals  consists  of  seven  vcrtcbnc 
or  segments  of  the  spine.  Man  thus  possesses  this  number  in  com- 
mon witli  tlie  giraflc,  the  elongation  of  whose  neck  is  produced  not 
by  introduction  of  new  vertebra;,  but  by  the  great  development  of  the 

f  normal  number,  seven.  The  manatees,  however,  present  a  very  re- 
markable exception  to  this  most  general  of  nilcs,  in  that  they  possess 
only  six  ^-ertebra;  in  their  neckt  The  only  other  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  seven  as  the  normal  number  of  ncck-venebrie  in  quadrupeds, 
are  found  in  one  species  of  sloth  which  has  six  vertebra:  like  the 
manatee,  and  in  another  kind  of  sloth  which  possesses  nine.  Then, 
also^  the  manatees  possess  a  heart  of  very  curious  conformation,  its 
apex  or  tip  being  widely  cleft  or  divided — a  feature  much  more 
plainly  marked  in  these  animals  than  in  the  elephants  and  seals, 
whose  hearts,  anatomically  speaking,  are  also  divided.  The  ma- 
natees jMsscss  well- developed  molars  or  grinding  teeth,  but  have  no 
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front  teeth  in  the  aOult  state.     Uke  the  wluleLonc  whale,  howfv* 
the  young  manatee  has  front  teeth,  these  again  disappearing  Iwfo 
birth,  and  presenting  us  onee  more  with  eutopics  tA  nidimcntaTy 
organs  which  possess  a  reference  "  to  a  former  state  of  things." 

What  evidence  is  at  hand  respecting  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  whales  and  their  neighboars?  is  a  (jucstion  which  may  fotm  a 
fitting  conclusicM)  lo  these  brief  details  of  the  family  history  of  the 
group.    The  geological  evidence  shows  us  that  the  whales  are  rom- 
parativcly  "recent"  forms,  speaking  geologically,  and  dealing— not- 
n-ithstanding  the  word  "recent" — with  veiy  remote  and  immense 
periods  of  time.    Amongst  the  oldest  fossil  whales  we  find  one  form 
in  particular  (Zaiglodon)  xvhich  had  teeth  of  larger  kind  than  are 
possessed  by  any  living  whale,  this  creature  being  by  soroe  authori 
tics  rt^rded  as  linking  the  whales  with  the  seals.     The  ffwsil  rcmai 
of  Zenglodon  and  its  neighbours  first  occur  in  Eocene  rocks — that 
is,  in  the  oldest  formations  of  the  Tcrttar)-  series,  and  in  rocks  of 
rcbtively  "recent"   nature.      These  remarkable  creatures  were  oc 
gigantic  as  their  living  representatives.    One  species  is  known  to 
have  attained  a  length  of  seventy  feet.     Their  remains  an-  of  stich 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  "Jackson  Beds"  of  the  United  States, 
that  Professor  IXma  remarfcs,  "the  large  vertebra;,  some  of  them  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  formerly  so  abun 
dnnt  over  the  country  in  Alabama,  that  they  were  used  for  makin 
walls,  or  were  burned  to  rid  the  fields  of  them."    The  teeth  of  ihii. 
curious  monster  of  the  vasty  Eocene  deep  were  of  tivg  kinds,  and 
included  front  teeth  of  conical  shape,  and  grinders  or  nwlam ;  the 
latter  exhibiting  a  striking  peculiarity  in  that  they  were  formed  each  of; 
two  halves,  or  teeth  united  by  their  crowns,  but  separated  at  their  roots. 
Zcuglodon  appears  lo  connect  the  whales  and  iheir  neighbours  with 
the  seats  and  walruses,  and  thus  in  one  sense  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute, if  not  a  "missing  link,"  at  least  an   intcrrocdiste  form  i^l 
anomalous  kind,  when  viewed  relatively  to  the  existing  <-ctarcans. 
According  to  the  geological  evidence  at  hand,  wc  may  assume  tKll 
the  modiiicattons  which  have  produced   tlie  existing   whales  And 
their  neighbours  arc  of  comparatively  recent  date.  And  thai   iKeir 
adaptation  to  an  aquatic  life  is  a  thing  but  of  yesterday,  when  ram- 
pared  with  the  duration  of  previous  xons  b  the  hisior)-  of  our  globe. 

ANt>KF.W   WttSON. 
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IF  Frenduncn  \\a.t  accuracy  and  completeness  in  proportion  to 
their  energy  anJ  insight,  what  booIc<i  might  we  not  derive  from 
'them!  I  havt  hecn  giandng  over  the  "Ilisioircdu  'I'heitre  Con- 
icmporain  "  of  M.  Alphonsc  Rover,  a  book  in  favour  of  which  much 
may  be  said.  The  ponion  devoted  to  the  ^jlgl^sh  stage  contdns 
blundc-Ts  enough  lo  throw  discredit  on  the  entire  work.  I  thus  rend 
|_t»f  the  Nc«'m:irkct  and  <.>]>eni- Comic  as  among  London  theatres  ;  am 
irci&cd  that  "Used  Hup"— an  ortlionraphy  derived,  1  supi>osc, 
ironl  oral  communication  ratherthnn  from  prim— is  nothing  else  than 
riionimc  BLtal^"  of  Duvert-ind  Lausanne ;  find  among  the  company 
ibc  Prince  of  Wales's  Thcilre.  which  is  sjid  lo  be  composed  of 
ttes  ^l^  raleur,  who,  without  bdng  precisely  Kemblcs  and 
iys,  are  "  tris-totntmibUs  dans  /turs  divert  emplott"  Miss 
kUric  Witton,  Miss  l.yclia  Foot,  Mr.  Hare,  and  Mr.  Koney.  "'Ilic 
r<^cn  Rawm,"  and  "Not  so  a  Fool  as  He  I-^oks,"  ate  among 
Cnglisb  pieces  of  which  M.  Roycr  speak*),  and  Rilely  in  *'  Every  Man 
thii  Humour,"' and  Sir  Giles  Averrcjch  iimong  the  chancicrs  in 
Jic  F,nL;lish  drama.  U  is  a  lilllc  surprising,  also,  in  reading  of  the 
reuses  of  this  century  10  hear  of  a  Miss  Tales,  who  was  often  com- 
ird  to  Mrs,  Siddons,  and  who  was  yet  chaiBderised  by  Dr.  Johnson 
vulgar  idiot. 


of  > 


FEW  things  arc  more  remarkable  titan  the  readiness  of  charitible 
l)CO]>le  to  Ijc  gulled  by  those  of  whom  they  know  nothing, 
aceuinpanlcd,  as  it  sometimes  is,   by   something   like  calluukneu 
to  the  uiffcrinj^  of  tliose  with  whom  they  are  familiar.    Circum- 
ncfr*  iliat  have  recently  occurred  in  connection  with  the  detection 
of  a  pair  of  swindlers  show  that  the  appcininrc  of  an  ad*-ertiseini.-nt 
the  "  agony  column  "  of  a  newsi»ai>er  wa^  ^utficient  to  draw  from 
evnleiii  individuals  some  very  handsome  roniriburions  on  the 
Vtreoglli  of  whith  the  advertiser  Mvcd  for  a  lime  in  cnmTQrt.     A  wag, 
mily  dead,  «ho  was  -it  the  rime  an  officer  in  CuV\  va^ « vosftrw^ vt\, 
m,  (MP  of  fhc  London  daW^  \»i\tcT»  wi  Mawiw«.cswc».w> 
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the  effect  that  "a  gentleman  was  anxious  to  be  supported  by  vohmtiry 
contributions."  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  he  received  several  applica- 
tions, demanding  what  were  his  claims  to  support  and  the  like.  If  he 
had  clioscn  to  profit  by  such  means,  and  had  invented  a  plausible 
tale,  he  would  doubtless  have  obtained  money.  That  diarity — a 
desire  to  alle%'iate  tlic  heavy  burden  under  wliich  some  have  to  suffer — 
prompts  those  who  answer  such  advertisements,  I  do  not  doubt  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  iliat  curiosity  is  an  equally  iroportaat 
factor,  and  that  a  desire  to  be  behind  the  scenes  of  a  drama  of  real 
life  operates,  unconsciously  perhaps,  in  stimulating  such  impubivc 
and  reckless  generosity. 

THAT  laigc  interest  means  small  scctjrity  is  one  of  the  most 
quoted  maxims  of  the  Great  Duke,  and  it  has  lately  received 
peculiar  confirmation.  A  com  {lealcr  at  Altoo  had  a  cashbox  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  gold  stolen  from  him  four  ycar^  ago,  and  now  il 
has  been  sent  back  to  him  from  the  thief,  witli  ij  i>cr  cent  per 
annum  by  way  of  compensation.  Among  the  many  agreeable  con- 
siderations, however,  which  diis  fact  suggests,  there  is  the  unplessant 
one  thai  this  man's  villany  prospered  with  him.  Indeed  in  a  letter 
"  written  in  a  superior  hand  and  in  well  chosen  terms,"  he  saj-s  that 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  robbeiy  he  took  passage  to  Australia,  and 
"by  a  judicious  use  of  the  surplus  and  tiie  exertion  of  honett 
industry  "  has  acquired  a  competency.  What  becomes  then  of  the 
pro\crb  about  "  ill-gotten  gains " ? 

WHILE  we  are  busy  at  work  inventing  arms  of  precision,  with 
a  \\frK  of  "  conciliating "  those  of  our  black  or  du»ky 
neighbours  who  .ire  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  Imperial  policy, 
we  foi;get  that  these  means  of  destruction  arc  likely  to  make  as  sh<Ht 
work  of  certain  forms  of  game  as  of  the  subjects  of  King  Cetcwayo 
or  Yakoob  Khan.  When  that  instinct  of  slaughter  which  by  a 
convenient  etiphcmism  we  call  love  of  spon,  and  when  the  com- 
mercial greed  of  the  hunter  are  backed  up  by  the  possession  of  such 
weapons  as  are  now  provided,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  icnible 
liavoc  among  certain  animals,  and  indeed  of  the  total  extinction  of 
some.  It  should  "  give  us  pause  "  when  we  hear  that  the  demand 
for  a  close  time  for  certain  tMids  is  beginning  to  he  beard  from  oui 
Ausualian  Colonies.  Just  as  the  buf&Io  seems  destined  to  disappear 
from  the  prairies,  the  emn  ap]M:ars  Ukcly  to  be  destroyed  in  Austndia 
WSicrevcr  Engii'^l  >  they  cany  with  them  f  "      "       ■. 

destruction  uf  'w-  vy  wUtt-h,  v.lvcthcT  U  is  .1 
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asadence,  is  equally  deplorable  and  inhuman.     I  am  not  sure  that  the 

man  who,  Tor  the  sake  of  putting  the  stufTnl  carcase  into  a  muscuin, 

^Bti  ^^^ry  rare  bird  he  can  approach,  U  not  on  tlie  whole  a  more 

^B^I.  '^Ic  being  than  his  rival  who  shoots  llirouijh  mere  wanton 

r    love  of  destruction.      He  is  not  scWom  a  spcdcs  of  Tarluffc  of 

riudty.     It  is  a  tiicl  worth  chronicling  that  in  some  German  cities 

ladic*  who  wear  birds  on  their  heads  arc  flouted  and  derided  by 

the  populace,  so  Etrongly  is  public  sentiment  opixtsed  to  wanton 

destruction. 

A  YOUNO  gentleman  has  been  taken  up  in  a  n'tualtstic  church 
i^^Xl.  for  applauding  the  iirocecdings  during  weclc-day  evening 
^^kvtce,  and  hU  defence  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  that  ever  was 
^^■ide  in  a  police  court.  He  admilii  that  he  w.15  under  the  influence 
HBf  liquor,  tml  prute^ts  he  was  also  under  the  iuipre&^ion  tliat  he  was 
wiinesKtng  the  peiformance  of  some  Japanese  tumblers,  who  were 
cihibiting  iti  the  same  town.  The  genuflexions  of  the  priest,  he 
^toolt  for  .Kiubotic  feats,  and  thought  it  only  good  rutitre  Ifi  encourage 
^Hkm.  I'he  bench  (who  I  tuspcct  were  not  ritualistically  disposed) 
^^■cm  into  hts  over  his  evidence,  and  only  fined  him  a  small  sum  for 
^B^ii^  drunlc. 

IT  is  gratifyiDt;  to  see  the  success  that  has  so  far  attended  the 
establishment  of  village  club-houses.     In  these  wHU,  I  fancy,  be 
ind  the  best  means  at  present  available  to  counteract  ihe  attraction 
the  public-bouse.     So  long  as  those  who  aid  in  establishing  these 
titutions  do  not  expect  iJic  bucolic  raind  to  display  at  once  an 
of  vinuc  and  self-denial  not  elsewhere  dcmamlcd,  and  aic 
to  make  such  haunts  clicctful  and  attractive,  and  not— here's 
'  nib — too  "  improving,"  some  good  must  necessarily  be  done.    To 
ioMitution  of  chihs  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  in  part  the  in- 
iing  sobriety  of  middle>class  Hfe,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
tlui  the  same  result  will  follow  in  ihc  case  of  men  of  lower  social 
nation.      Tlul  congeries  of    beillg^  a  dub,   dcvelo|>cs  a  set  of 
_ttictal  laws  wholly  diffcicnl  from  thut»e  which   picvail  in   taverns. 
Iwt  is  of  lite  first  unixirt^irice  is  to  produce  among  working  men  a 
:  alicady  existing  among  gentlemen,  that  the  moral  wnse  of  the 
majorily  looks  upon  dninkennesa  as  degradation,  and  you  will 
Ive  made  a  great  step  in  advance,     Working  men  do  not  care  much 
yoot  opinion  as  10  their  behaviour.     They  are,  however,  thoroughly 
iiitive  to  the  opinion  of  their  own  class.     At  any  rate,  the  experi- 
II  it  wortli  trying,  aitd  is  io  counc  oC  bein%  Vi\cd.    \  >u%<t,Vtn«- 
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ever,  the  nccessityof  keeping  away  from  such  places  the  doctijiuire  ; 
of  allowing  the  men  to  make  their  own  laws  and  provide  the  amiue- 
mcnts  they  themselves  think  fitting,  nnJ  of  5Uppl}ing  a  good  deal  of 
light  and  siimubting  reading.  The  thing  is  10  make  mca  read  ai  all 
before  you  begin  to  influence  tlieir  choice  of  books.  One  clias  only, 
cunbii^tiog  of  those  who  tliink  a  man  o%'iit  ulu'ays  to  be  ai  hutne 
when  he  is  not  at  work,  oppose  the  establishment  of  clubs.  1  have  a 
great  respect  for  such  convictions,  but  1  cannot  help  bclievuig  thu 
those  who  apply  them  too  rigorously  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
others  are  the  strongest  obstades  ^to  Improvement  that  have  to  be 
combated. 


n 


T  is  curious  that  even  Japan  has  its  "  despotism  tempered  with 
e[»grams;'*  there  is  a  Putuh  at  Yokohain.i,  which,  however* 
has  been  suspended  during  the  last  tvi*elve  toonlhs  for  "  making 
lory"  of  theGovcrnmenL  The  letter-press  o(  Afaru Afttrtt  CAimt-uH, 
which  is  dte  native  name  of  this  periodical,  is  a  tittle  difficult  10 
deci[)her  to  one,  like  m)'self,  who  am  only  acquainted  with  the 
ICnjjIidh  tongue ;  but  the  illuatrations  are  pretty  intelligible.  A 
youiijj  lady  in  a  shop  symboliseii  the  Imperial  Household  Uepartment. 
.ind  indicates  by  a  proverb  written  beneath  her,  that  it  is  better  to  sliii 
to  the  shop,  and  not  meddle  with  outside  affairs;  which  the  L  H.  IX 
has  apparently  been  doing.  This  idea  might  be  adopted  by  our 
own  Punch  just  now,  with  considerable  litne&s. 

The  wrestlers,  one  (at  and  one  a  skeleton,  typify  currency  and  paper 
money,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  ttut  the  fonner  ts  going  to  get 
the  worst  of  iL  Agaia,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  ministr>'  haulinj; 
in  a  fine  ti^ih  from  the  reeds  of  foreign  shores.  They  have  all  fuhcs' 
hctds,  but  with  long  moustachios,  which  are  peculiar  to  official  Itjis. 
The  hooked  fish  is  in  the  form  of  Yetisa,  the  god  who  brings  wealth, 
which  is  also  the  term  applied  to  foreigners.  AltOf(ether,  without 
making  one's  sides  ache,  Maru  Alaru  Chimhun  has  evidently  the 
most  honourable  intentions  of  doing  so  ;  and  it  is  not  without  signtfi- 
caace  that  a  periodical  is  tolerated  at  Yokohama,  which  would  be 
forbidden  at  St  Petcrsbui;g,  and  even  Bcrliti. 

svi.vAKt;s  vuuy. 


IT  is  one  thing  to  resolve  to  "speak  about  it,"  and  another  thing 
to  do  it,  when  that  spesJuoK  involves  the  chance  of  placing  one- 
Klf  in  a  false  position  and  doing  more  hami  than  good  -,  as  Kin> 
grove  confessed  to  himself  when  he  thought  on  Monday  morning 
bow  he  should  best  tell  Richard  FuUcrton  of  his  last  night's  expe- 
rience at  Churchlands,  and  put  into  his  hand  this  ugty  end  of  a 
nrittcd  and  etiibarrasung  clue.  He  felt  sure  that  his  friend  did  not 
know  bow  things  really  stood  between  his  own  family  and  the 
Vicarage  ;  and  it  was  only  right  that  he  should  be  told.  But  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  do,  and  might  be  a  thankless  task  when  done. 
Besides,  no  honourable  man  likes  to  go  into  a  house  as  a  guest  and 
leave  it  as  an  informer ;  and  yet  the  need  for  this  small  social 
Ucarhrry  iccmcd  to  Ringrovc  to  be  impcmtive. 

For  very  iove'ii  sake  those  dear  women  must  be  denounced  to 
him  who  alone  had  power  to  stop  their  downward  course.  For  their 
own  good  they  must  be  hurt  now  that  they  might  be  saved  from 
dcftniction  hrrciAer  ;  brought  back  to  right  reason  and  self-rcspccc 
before  they  had  committed  themselves  irrevocably  to  the  degradation 
of  fanatical  submission  to  clerical  de^Kmsm. 

All  the  same,  reason  it  out  as  he  might,  it  was  unpleasant;  and 
BO  OCK  could  have  more  disliked  the  office  which  he  had  imi>usrd  on 
binuKlf  than  did  i>oor  Kingrove,  who,  the  soul  of  loyalty  and  honour, 
had  jrcstcrday  consorted  as  one  of  lhcmMi\Mc^  tc\>>\  '^Ocox^iik 
aetakr,  and  to-diy  was  considciing  how  \a  cotoy^sA  >^>i  ^/3a&-^ 
LfW.  ccxLtr.    no.  1782.  x  T 
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Riding  along  the  road,  he  eaughl  the  outline  of 
figure  walking  with  an  easy  undulating  movement,  a 
break-neck  speed,  between  the  frosty  hawthorn  hedges.  It  *« 
pretty  Bee  Nesbitt,  swathed  in  furs  up  to  her  dimpled  chin,  aadacttni 
as  chai^eron  to  two  of  her  younger  sisters,  inasmach  as  she  w 
taking  them  out  for  theirmoming  walk  in  default  of  Miss  Ijturie,  ife 
governess,  whc  had  gone  home  for  the  Christmas  holitlaj-s.  For 
Bee,  as  the  eldest,  was  her  mother's  right  hand  and  second  scl£  wi 
held  capable  of  any  amount  of  chapcronage  and  protection  oiti  lit 
younger  ones.  And  as  she  was  a  good,  tnic-hcartcd  girl,  she  jusnAd 
her  m.otlier's  expectations,  and  answered  lo  all  the  demands  m*it'  ai 
her. 

When  Ringrovc  rame  up  to  her  he  dismounted,  took  the  bn& 
on  his  arm,  and  joined  the  girl  who,  next  to  Virginia,  seenml  n 
hiiQ  one  of  the  sweetest  of  her  kind,  and  who,  if  less  his  idcil.*>* 
more  his  companion.  Of  all  the  girls  known  lo  him  he  alway?oii 
Ihat  he  would  have  liked  Bee  Nesbitt  best  for  his  sister.  She,  onlr 
side,always  said  that  Rinprove  Hardisty  was  just  like  one  of  hrra** 
brothers — her  eldest  brother,  say  j  more  to  be  tntsted  an)  1* 
teazing  than  either  Fred  or  Hany  ;  and  that  she  wished  he  bad  h** 
in  fact  what  he  was  in  feeling.  They  were  certainly  great  ftiwiJi-'' 
and  they  made  a  charming  contrast  together. 

"  Why,  Ringrovc,  is  that  you  ?  "  said  Bee,  with  affected  Wlpi" . 
arching  so  much  of  her  eyebrows  as  could  be  seen  for  the  tjnfli  *f 
curls  and  fluff  of  fur  that  came  so  low  on  her  broad  white  itxita^ 

She  meant  to  express  the  "  mild  surprise  and  gentle 

of  her  present  state  of  mind  :  for  news  had  come  to  them  (7 

fast  time  to-day  of  Ringrovc  Ilardisty's  appearance  in  Cb 

last  night,  and  of  how  he  was  now  accounted  a  member  of  Ac 

school.    No  longer  the  sturdy  defender  of  parodual  Ubctia. 

champion  of  the  independence  of  the  laity,  he  ^^-as  to  be  hajf 

ranked  as  a  partisan  of  ecclesiastical  domination;  and  mi^ 

expected  to  be  soon  seen  carrying  a  "  Mary  "  baaner  in  Ok 

of  Culbbert  Molyncux  swinging  liis  inccnsc-bunicr.     And 

Beatrice  knew  that  half  of  what  they  had  been  told  lhi»  nwnuni 

their  maid — who  had  heard  it  from  the  butcher,  who  had  facB^' 

from  the  Churchlands  cook  hereelf— was  exaggeradon  ;  yctiiui*'*' 

half?  or  even  that  other  tjuartcr?    The  smoke  might  be  floa*" 

but  it  argued  some  fire  underneath  ;  and  with  Ringnve  Biw 

the  Crossholme  Samson  of  Erastianisra  and  lay  frecdotn,  *cK  ^^ 

be  neittiet  smoV<;  tvoi  foe. 

"  Are  you,  gom;^  lo  'OfteTwan.'^.t^ ««,  \asti  you  be«»  W  **** 
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You  spcU  Mattins  mih  two  /'s  in  your  school,  do  you  not?"  she 
ukcd,  her  Dot  very  i>rofuutid  sarcasm  seeking  to  clothe  itself  in 
afiiected  simplicity. 

*•  The  Vicarage?  Mattins?  Nol*  he  ansn-ered,  laughing  and 
■hiking  hands  with  her  cordially. 

She  was  the  person  of  all  others  whom  he  wished  to  see.  He 
could  alt^ays  open  his  heart  to  hci  more  freely  than  to  anyone  else; 
for  she  was  one  of  those  people  who,  without  any  distinct  superiority 
of  intellect,  have  yet  a  judgment  cooler  and  more  just  than  that 
which  most  posseas  ;  and  at  tliis  moment  be  wanted  to  tell  her  all 
about  last  night  and  the  unpleasant  impressions  which  had  been 
made  on  him. 

•■  What  makes  you  ask  ?  "  he  addetl.  "  \Vhy  should  I  go  cither 
to  the  Vicarage  or  to  Matrins,  as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"We  heard  that  you  had  made  it  all  up  with  the  vicar,  and 
become  one  of  his  penitents.  I  believe  penitents  is  ilie  right  luune?" 
t^iid  Beatrice  demurcty. 

"  Since  when  have  you  believed  me  mad.  Miss  Beatrice  Ncsbitt?  " 
asked  Ringrove,  ag.iin  laugliing. 

'•  Everyone  is  talking  of  it,  so  I  thought  there  was  something  in 
it,"  UTis  her  not  too  direct  reply. 

"Talking  of  what?  You  must  exjilain  yourself.  Conundrums 
were  never  much  in  my  line." 

"  Of  your  being  at  Cburchbuuk  yesterday  evening,  at  one  of 
IboM  liuDons  Sunday  suppers  which  tcuidalize  tJic  place  so  much. 
You  have  no  idea  what  is  said  of  those  Sunday  suppers,  Ringrove  1 
And  now  the  last  news  is.  that  you  were  admitted  a  member  last 
night— only  I  scarcely  know  wliat  you  are  a.  member  of  at  all — and 
that  j'ou  arc  to  be  one  of  the  vicar's  most  iniluential  supponen.** 

"  News  flics  fast  and  grows  quickly  at  Crossholmc,''  said  Ringrove 
■humouredly. 

"  1*hen  you  were  not  at  Churchlands  last  evening  ?" 

She  asked  this  a  little  eagerly.  How  glad  she  would  be  if  he 
should  say  No  I 

"Certainly  I  was  there  last  evening,"  he  aittwcnd.      "Why 
jt?" 

"Oh!"  said  Iteatrice 

She  said  only  ihis ;  but  this  was  eloquent. 

"Tbey  asked  me  to  go,  ud  why  should  1  have  refused  ?"  he  went 

to  lay. 

"  To  ft  Sund^iy  sniper?"  snld  Beatrice,  axc!kun%\ws  ejt^wwv 

)ut  thew  Sun^A^  ww:«^   t^Sw-t 
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this  moment  I  did  not  know  that  they  existed  as  an  institution  at  all. 
I  only  went  because  Mrs.  Fullerton  and  Virginia  said  tbey  imhetl 
me  to  accept,  and  offered  to  take  me  with  them  if  I  would  ga  Btl 
the  whole  thing  was  as  new  to  me  as  are  your  conclusions. " 

*'  I  thought  c%*cr)'one  knew  all  about  these  suppers,"  said  Beaaict ; 
"and  that  going  to  Churchlands,  or  the  Vicarage,  on  Sunday eveDiop 
meant  more  than  an  ordinary  invitation." 

"  I  did  not,"  he  returned. 

"  Well,  you  arc  set  down  now  as  one  of  them,  for  only  the  'body* 
goes.  The  FuIIertonx  are  there  every  Sunday,  for  one  ;  and  il  is  retHj 
too  bad  of  Sirs.  Fullerton  to  leave  that  poor  husband  of  hers  as  iKt 
docs.  Mamma  is  quite  distressed  about  it,  and  says  &he  docs  not 
know  what  to  do.  She  longs  to  speak  to  her  and  Virginia,  and  yet 
she  does  not  like  to  do  so,  as,  of  course,  it  is  not  our  affair.  I  vi^ 
I  was  older  1  I  am  sure  I  would  nut  mind  then!"  said  this  soft- 
voiced,  laj]ge-eyed  creature,  sincerely  believing  that  years  would  ^ 
her  the  pugnacity  which  nature  had  denied,  and  that  at  forty  slie 
would  be  able  to  fight  with  the  strongest,  when  at  twenty  she  coaW 
not  stand  against  the  weakest 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this,"  said  Ringrove,  looking  dtflressed- 

"  How  should  you  ?  Men  never  do  know  anything  of  what  goei 
on  about  them.  It  is  only  women  who  fmd  out  The  truth,"  said 
Beatrice,  widi  feminine  advocacy.  "  And  the  tiuth  here  is,  that  Mrt 
Fullerton  is  completely  carried  away  by  the  vicar^taken  off  her  feci, 
as  nurse  calls  it— and  she  a  married  woman,  too  1  and  Virginia  ii 
just  as  bad.  Mr.  Lascelles  and  that  horrid  sister  of  his  twist  then 
round  their  little  lingers,  and  do  what  they  like  with  both." 

"  You  must  not  spenk  of  dther  Mrs.  Fullerton  or  Virginb  si 
bad«"  said  Ringrove  giavety. 

"  How  can  I  call  it  good?"  she  remonstrated.  "They  go  down 
to  early  service  every  morning,  and  to  the  comnuinton  before  break- 
fast every  Sunday;  and  Mrs.  Fulletlon  confesses  to  Vix.  I,.ssceUcs 
every  week  in  the  vcstr>- ;  and  is  not  all  that  bod  and  dreadfid 
enough  ?" 

"Arc  you  sure,  Beatrice?"  asked  Ringrove,  wUIi  half  pathetic; 
half  angry  eagerness.  "  1  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mrs.  Fullerton 
confesses  to  Mr.  Lascelles— she,  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  cpinions 
are  so  well  known !" 

"  Ves.  I  am  perfectly  rare.  \Vhy,  she  dates  her  letters  now  the 
Feast  of  S.  Michael  and  the  Vigil  of  S.  Thomas  I  Such  aflfact»- 
tion  I — it  is  not  proper  .' "  said  Beatrice  Ned>itt  with  dttdain. 

"  There  \%  novhina  vcrj  vrnvravw  "^*  ^»fel^^  \«s  Nwaas\  •Swt'^— • 
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of  S.  Michiel  or  the  Vigil  of  S.  Thomas,"  said    Ringrovc   hastily. 
•*  And  thai  docs  not  prove  ihat  slie  confesses." 

"  Rtngrovc  !  I  think  it  all  dctcsiable  I*  cried  this  pretty  uncon- 
vcned  heathen,  wamity.  "  It  is  bad  all  through,  and  any  one  can  see 
■hat  mischief  it  is  wutking.  Mr^s.  Fullcrton  used  to  be  so  swevl  and 
Rice,  and  now  she  has  changed  as  entirely  as  if  she  were  some  one 
cl>c.  And  how  ill  poor  Mr.  Fiillerton  is  looking  I— how  sad  and 
bcanhrok.cn  '.—and  he  used  to  Iw  always  so  cheerful  and  bright.  No 
wonder,  poor  fellow,  that  he  i&  sad  and  ill,  when  his  wife  and  daughter 
treat  him  as  they  do." 

"  But  things  get  so  much  exaggerated  in  a  snuU  place  like  this," 
said  Kingrove.  "  Mts.  Fullcrton  and  Viqpnia  could  not  be  unkind 
to  anyone." 

"  Not  unkind  ? — when  they  neglect  him  as  they  do,  and  go  their 
own  way  ai  if  he  did  not  exist  ?  What  would  you  say  if  mamma  aitd 
I  left  poor  papa  to  dine  alone  every  Sunday,  while  we  went  off  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  with  his  worst  enemy?  And  after  Mr.  Ljiscelles 
beluved  to  Mr.  Fullcrton  as  he  did  at  bis  own  table  I  It  is  shameful 
from  &rst  to  last  I"  said  Beatrice  indignantly,  her  indignation  making 
ber  even  less  compact  in  speech  and  continuous  in  thought  than 
usual.  And  she  w.is  never  noted  for  logical  sequence  of  ideas. 
She  was  a  cowslip  halt,  not  a  steel  blade— soft  and  fragrant,  not 
treochant  and  conclusive. 

'*  It  M  all  the  fault  of  that  smooth-faced  hypocrite  I"  cried  Rin- 
grovc,  angry  and  unjust  in  tonseijuencc. 

"It  is  as  much  the  fault  of  those  who  worship  him  as  they  do, 
and  h:t  him  do  just  its  he  likes  with  them."  returned  Beatrice, 
holding  the  balance  even,  and  certainly  condemning  according  to 
rasoo.  "  Look  at  that  poor  foolish  Theresa  I  She  is  killing  herself 
with  £uting  and  penance,  and  going  to  church  at  all  hour^  of  the  day 
and  nighL  It  is  rcitly  too  terrible  !  She  washes  all  about  the  com- 
muniun-table.  kneeling  on  the  floor  and  scrubbing  like  a  housenuud, 
lout  to  please  .Mr.  I-ivrcllcs,  ami  make  him  tike  her — for  she  is  M 
much  in  love  with  him  as  she  con  be.  And  Virginia  does  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  too." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Kingrove,  dinging  up  his  head  and  involuntarily 
clenching  his  bonds. 

"She  docs,  Kingrove  1     I  assure  yuu  she  does!     I  am  awfully 
sorry  to  hnvc  it  lo  tell  you;  but  if  you  do  not  know,  you  ought.     She 
cleans  the  candlesticks !— Virginia  \  who  iKver  did  anything  useful  in 
her  life  ;  eould  not  even  sew  on  a  button  or  mend  her  os^tl  ^«H«t*, 
Aod  DOW  she  cJcaos  those  large  heavy  candVnUcV^  "xWU  \j\a.\R-^tj«6a. 
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and  wash-leather,  just  as  our  rootnun  cleans  the  pUte.  So  nov  you 
CiXi  undersumd  why  we  were  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your  being  at  Churdi- 
bnds  Ust  evening,  and  what  yrief  it  would  be  to  us  if  you  were  lo 
lose  your  liead  as  they  have  done,  and  give  in  to  all  this  Absurd  ind 
wicked  nonsense." 

Tears  stood  in  Bee's  beautiful  brown  eyes.  She  was  ax  earnest 
for  Ringrovc's  salvntion  in  her  own  way  as  were  Virginia  and  !!«■ 
mione  in  theirs. 

Kingrovc  did  not  speak.  All  this  came  upon  him,  if  in  «dck 
sense  as  a  revelation,  yet  also  as  a  painful  con&rmation  of  what  be 
Had  seen  last  night ;  and  more  than  ever  he  felt  that  Richard  ought 
to  be  lold  how  things  were  going,  that  he  might  exercise  to 
authority  as  a  husband  and  father  and  stem  the  torrent  which  «s 
sweeping  his  beloved  ones— where  ? 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  not  looking  at  Beatrice,  tiu:  bolf 
turning  away  his  face,  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice  : — 

"  Docs  Virginia,  as  well  as  her  mother,  confess  to  Mr.  LasctHes?" 
Beatrice  stole  a  look  full  of  compassion  at  him. 
"  She  does  not  go  to  the  vestry,"  she  said.  "  If  she  confesses  si 
all,  it  is  up  at  the  Vicarage.  All  the  rest  go  to  the  vcstr)',  Imt  not 
Virginia.  She  does  confess,  though.  I  feel  sure  of  that  from  whil 
she  said  to  tnc  ;  but  there  is  a  little  mystery  about  her  altogether,  oed 
no  one  quite  understands  il.  Mrs.  FuUerton  is  always  with  Mt- 
Lascelles,  and  Virginia  is  a]wa}'S  with  Sister  Agnes — that  dteadfsl 
woman  \ " 

"  Perhajjs  ^''irginia  does  not  confess,"  said  Ringrovc,  half  u  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  amwered ;  "  but  evidently  something  is 
going  on  with  her.  No  one  knows  what  it  is,  but  no  one  would  be 
surprised  whatever  happened.  If  she  went  into  one  of  those  sillj' 
Orders,  or  look  the  veil,  or  preached  to  the  people,  I  should  not 
wonder.  It  is  all  horrible  altogether,"  she  cried,  with  an  energr  of 
rq>robation  rare  in  soft  Bee  Ncsbilt. 

"  Mr.  Lascelles  is  a  scoundrel."  cried  Ringrovc. 
*'  And  the  Fullcrtons  axe  weaker  and  blinder  and  rillier  than  I 
could  have  believed  possible,"  said  Bee. 

He  made  an  angiy  gesture.  This  gentle-mnnncred,  ^mpathetk 
creature,  who  was  so  like  a  cowslip  boll  in  his  bond,  rarely  &aw  tha 
look  or  roused  this  feeling  in  him. 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Ringrovc,"  she  continued  in  .1  tcftiStr, 
pleading  way.  "  I  know  all  that  you  feci  for  Virginti,  ant!  you  kno* 
how  sinccreiy  I  have  sym^iVAiMV^^icRi^vlbiWk^    But  indeed 
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ihe  has  shown  herself  so  silly  of  late  diat  I  cannot  pictend  to  fee! 
ijr  more  interest  in  her,  or  to  have  any  respect  for  her  judgment. 
tnJ  that  is  just  the  tiuth  ! " 

**  Not  n  word  against  VirgiQia,"  cried  Ringrovci  with  a  passionate 
^^unL  *'Ai)  that  she  does  is  from  the  purest  motives.  If  she  has 
^Bbcen  curicd  away  by  these  people,  remember  how  young  «he  ts,  and 
^■vhat  a  sweet  saintly  creature  she  is !  She  is  the  kind  of  girl  of  whom 
^  ninis  and  manjTs  are  made,  and  who  fulfil  one's  idea  of  anj^els,"  he 
I      added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  Ves,  I  know,"  said  Beatrice.  "  I  know  how  sweet  and  good 
ibe  if  ;  but  that  does  not  make  her  wise,  Kingrovc  I  It  would  be  far 
better  for  her  if  she  were  more  commonplace  and  less  tike  an  angel, 
as  you  call  her — or  at  all  events  less  like  a  thing  yon  read  of.  Vir- 
ginia is  not  like  an  ordinary  girl ;  and  really  she  and  Theresa  are  too 
abnml  witli  their  fanaticism  and  excitement.  For,  after  all,  poor 
L^ltnefa  does  as  much  as  Virginia,  and  perhaps  more.  We  ought 
^Pot  to  forget  that" 

"  Vcs,  but  there  is  al!  the  difTerence  in  the  spirit,"  said  Ringrove. 
"  What  Virginia  docs  is  from  pure  principle,  and  because  she  thinks 
it  to  be  right ;  and,  by  your  own  showing, Theresa  mixes  up  with  her 
religion  a  pemonal  feeling  for  Mr.  I^asceilcs,  which  makes  it  onotlicr 
thisg  altogether." 

"  Poor  Theresa  1 "  repeated  Beatrice  compassionately.    "  She  will 
kill  hcTscIf  if  site  does  nut  take  care.    She  looks  in  a  consumpdoa 
it  i«  ;  and  that  dreadful  cough  of  hers  I  " 

"  And  that  scoundrel  will  be  her  mimlerer  1 "  said  Kingrovc, 

:  stnighl  into  the  sky.     It  was  almost  .is  if  he  was  invoking 

on  the  vicar's  handsome  head.     "  He  will  be  her  tnur- 

r,  as  he  lias  been  the  ruin  of  the  happiest  home  in  England,"  he 

ktcd. 

"  I  wish  he  could  be  taken  up  and  put  in  prison,"  said  unreason- 
ing Bee  Ne*bitl ;  and   then   silence  fell  between   them,   and   they 
walked  on  between  the  frosted  hedgerows — the  one  gloomy  and  de- 
pnsaedby  what  he  had  heard,  the  other  wondering  if  she  had  done 
sht  to  tell  him  what  site  knew.     .She  thought  that  slie  had}  ocver- 
less  she  wondered  and  somewhat  tormented  herself  in  secret. 
'  I  am  desperately  sorry  at  what  you  tell  me.  Bee,**  thco  said 
re,  drawing  a  deep   breath.     "  I  wish   I  had  knuwn  it  all 
;;  1  would  not  have  gone  lost  night  if  1  had.     Hut  natuially  X 
did  not  tmdrrstand  the  invitation  as  meaning  more  than  any  othcr 
would  have  done,  or  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  being  counted  amongst  the 
i^Bu'f  ptitisans  because  I  spent  a  few  hours  a\  OkVt,n:>:SMia^   *^N«^ 
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only  reeling  that  I  had  was  abmit  Mr.  Fullenon.  I  scaicvly  Itkcd  lo 
go  because  I  knew  that  they  had  cut  him ;  and  j-et— it  Kcmi  better 
not  to  mix  oneself  up  in  local  quarrels." 

"  It  nitl  soon  be  known  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake, 
thnt  you  have  not  been  gained  over,"  said  Beatrice.  "  No  real  him 
will  have  been  done  Papa  said  Tioni  the  ftrst  that  there  inaa  be 
some  mistake,  and  that  you  could  not  possibly  have  dumped  so 
much  and  so  s\iddcnly ;  but  mamma  n-as  a  little  liightened.  Sl>e  wu 
afraid  of  Mrs.  Fullerton's  influence,  she  »aid^  but  you  see  paptwu 
right !  "  triumphantly. 

"  After  all,  it  seems  making  a  great  deal  of  a  very  little  mine, 
docs  it  not?"  said  Ringrovc,  trying  to  smile. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  little  matter  indeed  with  anyone  else,  hut  i 
is  Mr.  Lascetles  himself  who  makes  so  much  of  everything,"  Beai 
answered,  sensibly  enough.    "  He  seems  to  lie  in  waii  for  one  in 
a  stranfie  manner  I — and  if  he  has  the  smallest  chance,  he  pou 
rdown  on  one  as  a  cat  pounces  down  on  a  mouse.    Mamma  u)*^ 
I  would  not  think  of  going  to  the  weekly  service*,  for  instance.    1 
don't  mean  ihose  pai>i!>t-Iikc  mattins,  but  the  Wednesday  and  Frida|     , 
morning  services,  whicli  mamma  says  she  would  like  to  go  to  *^H 
enough.     I  f  we  did,  we  should  have  M  r.  Lascelles  going  about  say^^ 
that  we  were  Catholics,  or  some  nonsense  like  that  1     So  no  wond*^ 
that  they  made  a  great  account  of  you  at  one  of  their  special  tnstt*-*^' 
tions.    By-the-by,  how  did  you  tike  it,  Ringrovc  ?  "  demurely. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "  The  whole  tone  was  intensely 
agreeable  to  me." 

He  did  not  say  why. 

"Poor  Ringrovc;"  said  Bee  softly. 

Their  eyes  met. 

"How  good  you  are  to  me  I  "  said  Riogrove,  sighing. 

If  only  Virginia  would  be  as  good  to  him  a«  thi>  sweet  si: 
friend !  if  only  she  were  as  sensible  and— yes,  let  the  word  pass 
Commonplace  1 

On  which  he  shook  hands  with  her,  at  once  aonowful  and  ioi 
nant,  and  rode  olT,  more  pen)1cxed  than  he  had  c\er  been 
For  if  Richard  knew  all  this,  there  was  no  use  in  telling  him  ;  ondj 
he  did  not.  it  was  not  a  pleasant  talc  to  cany. 

That  evening   Richard's  lecture  was  on  the  influence  of 
imagination,  and  how  far  its  lawful  functions  cxicndcd  \  scp. 
scicntiAc  prevision,  based  on  the  possible  development  of  cstaiiliibed 
conditions,  from  the  assumptions  of  mere  fancy  which  have 
irananty  in  fact.    To  this  he  added  a  few  «-x>rds  on  authority  \ 


liow  jar  it  was  wise  to  (rust  to  general  opinion  simply  because  general ; 
and  how  far  it  was  better  lo  hold  one's  judgment  in  suspense,  and  to 
refuse  to  believe  Uic  Lmprovctl,  even  when  one  could  not  substitute  a 
counter  (lieory. 

For  him,  lie  said,  tlie  mere  consent  of  opinion  had  no  weight  as  a 
ground  of  ccrlaint)'.  It  expresses  truly  the  mean  distance  to  which 
thought  has  travelled,  and  the  average  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
'  attained  ;  but  it  is  only  temporary  and  local,  it  is  not  fixed  nor  iinal. 
The  delusions  of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  finest  minds  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago  were  convinced  as  of  an  absolute  certainty — a 
reality  confessed  by  the  Word  of  (lod  and  diabolically  conducted — 
was  a  case  in  point ;  and  Richard  ver)-  naturally  made  the  most  of  it. 
Then  he  made  the  usual  ap])lication  of  his  principles  against  revela- 
tion, Christianity,  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  I.ascelles ;  and 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  test  and  try  before  accepting  or  believing. 

At  this  some  among  the  men  whispered  lojjellier,  and  said  that  it 

was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Fullcrton   to  speak  as  he  did,  but  if  he 

looked  a  h'ttic  nearer  home  it  would  be  better;  and  if  he  wanted  his 

words  to  be  taken  by  outsiders,  he  should  sec  that  those  of  his  own 

I  household  did  not  go  against  them.     The  division  of  feeling  in  the 

I  Abbey  had  become  by  now  the  main  subject  of  local  conversation, 

I  and  was  doing  mischief  on  both  sides.    Kichard's  views  failed  to 

'  obtain  the  respect  which  hitherto  they  had  had,  because  of  the  public 

profession  of  ritualism  made  by  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  Mr. 

iXascelles  was  credited  with  more  personal  influence  than  was  good 

'  for  his  reputation  as  a  celibate  priest,  inasmuch  as  he  had  gained  the 

■women  only  and  left  ibe  man's  minri  untouched.    The  whole  condition 

of  things  was  dis,istious ;  and  so  everyone  fell,  to  which  side  soever 

,  he  might  belong.     The  only  excuse  made  for  Mr.  yullerton  by  the 

men  of  the  place  was,  that  he  could  not  possibly  know  how  far  his 

I  womankind  had  gone,  and  was  therefore  more  to  he  |ntied  than 

Waracd.     Still  to  them,  hard-headed,  unemotional,  ami  destitute  of 

aeslliettc  delicacy,  it  was  a  matter  of  manly  honour  that  a  man  should 

be  roaster  in  his  own  house ;  and  he  who  let  his  womenfolk  have 

their  heads  was  wanting  in  one  of  the  first  duties  of  his  siatc,  and 

was  but  a  poor  creature,  take  him  how  you  would.     They  did  not 

I  formulate  among  themselves  the  way  in  which  this  headship  was  to 

be  held.     They  only  said  that  they  would  let  their  "missis"  see  who 

was  master  in  their  house,  and  make  the  parson  understand  which 

By  to  look  on  Sundays;  but  they  did  not  say  whether  they  would 

"beat   their  wives,  or  lock  them  up  in    TJlucbeard's  chambers,  nor 

make  it  clear  whit  they  %YOuld  do  with  them  in  any  way  if  tbcf 


i 
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became  lebellious  and  recalcitrant,  and  determined  on  woUuog 
apart  in  freedom  when  they  were  bound  by  nature  and  good  Uviog 
to  be  fettered  and  to  follow.  Want  of  a  settled  plan  of  aclioa  OD 
their  own  side  did  not  however  prevent  iheir  blaming  Richard  tn  that 
he  did  not  "  do  something ;"  for  even  good  men  arc  not  ashamed  of 
cheap  methods  of  self-assertion  ; — and  to  blame  another  is  only  ifae 
negative  fonn  of  praising  oneself. 

Kingrovc  canic  lo  the  lecture,  as  usual.  He  was  almost 
constant  an  attendant  at  these  Monday  evening  parliaments  as  ww 
John  Graves  himself;  and  he  was  ccnainly  one  of  the  most  appre- 
ciative of  the  audience.  By  the  way,  that  audicnec  was  thinning 
noticeably.  Every  week  sav  some  one  wanting  in  his  accustomed 
place;  and  by  tlie  defections  here  might  t>e  counted  the  vicar's 
successes.  He  h.id  nailed  until  he  had  established  himself  fairiy 
well  in  the  pariah,  before  maUr^  withdrawal  from  the  Institutioa 
imperative  on  all  who  would  stand  well  with  him  or  be  admitted  to 
the  more  sacretl  rites  of  the  religion  which  some  of  them  hod  neg- 
lected but  not  abandoned.  And  the  numbers  of  members  here  were 
diminishing  while  the  members  of  his  own  ooT^;regat)on  increased. 
But  he  left  the  gentlemen  who  upheld  the  place  alone.  Sincere  as 
he  was,  rank  and  riches  had  their  modifying  ttifluence  witli  him  as 
with  all  other  Englishmen;  and  if  he  did  not  believe,  with  that 
|>rofane  old  sinner,  that  "  Gcd  Almighty  would  think  twice  before  he 
damned  a  person  of  quality,"  he  did  think  that  a  prie-ii  shouhl  not 
tzeat  a  gentleman  with  the  ecclesiastical  sam-/afPH  nith  whii 
might  lawfully  treat  a  boor. 

Nothing  pleased  Ringiove  more  than  the  way  in  which 
Fullerton  went  straight  to  the  root  of  things  in  these  lectures.  It 
was  delightful  to  him  to  know  that  one  man  at  te.ist  held  the  standard 
of  independent  thought  so  high  and  with  so  firm  u  grasp,  though  he 
might  dourish  it  at  times  a  little  dcfianily  in  the  faces  of  the  orthodox. 
And  to-night  it  seemed  to  cheer  him  with  a  penonai  applicatiao 
when  Kiclurd  spoke  out  so  strongly  on  the  question  of  authority, 
and  classed  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  Christian  priest  with  those  of  an 
Indian  medicine-man  or  a  Buddhist  bonic  It  made  what  he  had  10 
fiay  easier,  if  only  the  opportunity  would  cotnc.  But  it  did  not,  to-oight 
Richard  was  not  walking  back  through  the  park  as  usuaL  His  tnp 
was  watting  for  hira  at  tlie  door ;  so  was  Ringrove's  horse ;  and  the 
two  parted  without  any  private  talk  having  passed  between  ibn& 
As  they  shook  hands,  however,  Richard  said :  "  Of  course  jroa  dfoc 
with  us  as  iuiu.il  on  Christmas  Day?"  to  whtdi  Kingrove  amnvrcd 
"Yesj"  neither  of  the  men  suspecting  a  hitch. 


% 
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Under  tofmk  Lord? 


Kcnaione  iras  in  the  drawing-room  alooe  when  Richard  returned. 
She  had  miscalculated  her  chances  of  escape  Trom  her  husband,  and 
bad  Tcmaiiicd  too  tate,  finishing  a  Christmas  |>rcscnt  for  the  vicar, 
Vir^nia  had  gone  to  bed.  Kichardcame  in,  bringing  the  fresh  scent 
of  the  frosty  air  with  hitn,  and  suggesting  the  cold  shaqi  night  so 
Tividly  that  the  pretty  woman  shivered  while  she  pricked  her  needle 
in  ami  out  the  last  leaves  on  the  s-itin  stole,  and  thought  how  beau- 
tiru]  it  would  took  round  Superior's  holy  neck  on  Christinas  aomiag. 

She  glanced  u[>  once  xs  her  husband  entered,  truth   to  say, 
nnoycd  that  he  had  come  home   so  early  -,   and  when  he   said, 
Wdl,  my  wife ! "  tenderly,  she  answered,  "Yes?"  in  a  voice  of 
uudied  communplac«,  as  if  he  had  asked  a  question. 

"I  suppose  the  child  has  gone  lo  bed?"  he  asked,  looking  round 
the  room. 

He  woulii  not  allow  it  to  himself,  but  he  found  conversation  with 
that  beloved  wife  of  his  difficult  of  late.  She  gave  him  the  imprcssioD 
«f  being  always  on  her  guard  against  him,  and  as  if  waiting  for  a 
cause  of  blaiue. 

Yes"  said  Hermione,  still  stitching  in  her  leaves.    "She  has 
working  hard  all  the  day,  and  is  tired." 
Working  hard — at  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

"The  Christmx^  decorations  in  the  school- house,"  she  answered. 

**Doe.s  she  not  do  too  much  of  ihi.s  kind  of  thing,  wife?"  he 
said  gravely.  "  She  is  not  slrong,  and  seems  lu  me  tu  try  hctseU'  too 
^u".  She  bas  been  looking  thin  and  pale,  and  sadly  depressed  of 
late." 

•*  Work  is  good  for  Hct,"  said  Hermione. 

"  Not  too  much  of  it" 

"She  is  carefully  watched  over,"  said  Virpnia's  mother  with  the 
Liintest  liitle  toss  of  her  [iretty  he^d. 

"  I  wish  she  could  be  waiclied  over  by  one  who  lud  the  right," 
id  Richard  witli  a  sigh. 

She  is,"  said  Hermione,  comitressing  her  soft  lips  into  a  lino 
like  tho  vicar,  and  with  an  odd,  half-defying  look  on  her  dec. 

**  Not  according  to  my  ideas,"  he  said. 

•*No  ;  but  according  to  mine,"  she  returned  (juite  quietly. 

"  And  you  will  not  acctfjti  my  view  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  1  am  her  mother,  and  have  ihc  best  right  to  judge  for  ber,"  ihe 
laid. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  to  have  Ringrove  lo  dinner  on 
Christmas  Day,  as  usual  ?  "  said  Richard,  ool  wishing  to  oven  datv- 
geroDs  jfRKind  ro-night. 
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He  knew  that  one  day  some  uemendous  monil  earthquake  touM 
have  to  come  ;  but  it  was  not  on  them  yet. 

"  I  am  glad  that  he  should  come  here  for  your  sake,"  Hcrraiotw 
Answered.  "  It  will  bs  plcasanter  for  yon  to  have  him  than  to  be 
quite  alone,  as  else  you  would  be.  Virginia  and  I  shall  be  at  (he 
Vicarage." 

Her  hands,  still  busied  on  the  vine-leaves  of  die  white  &alin  stole, 
trembled  a  httle  nervously  as  she  siid  tliis  \  but  her  voice  was  a 
capital  imitation  of  indiflercncc- 

"  On  Christmas  Day,  my  wife  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  slight  start. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  that  the  day  had  cither  value  or  meaning  for 
you,"  she  answered,  looking  up  with  fciK'ned  suiprise. 

This  once  jierfectly  simple  and  transparent  creature  was  profiting 
with  strange  rapidity  by  the  lessons  of  "  reticence,"  "  reserve," 
"second  inieutiou,"  and  all  the  otJier  phases  of  deceit  so  diligrndy 
inculcated  in  confession.  With  Mr.  Lasceltes,  as  n-ith  all  his  clasf^ 
the  end  sanctified  the  means  ;  and  the  end  of  Richard  Fullcrton'i 
final  discomfiture  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of  the 
Church  and  the  rescue  of  men's  souls  at  Crossholmc,  as  to  sanci 
any  means  whatsoever. 

"  As  the  commemomtion  of  the  birth  of  Christ  it  has  none,  as 
you  know,"  he  said  ;  "but  as  a  point  of  family  union— a  time  of 
social  pleasantness— 1  have  the  Englishman's  natural  regard  for  it. 
and  I  am  sorry  that  you  arc  leaving  your  otra  house  for  a  Strang 
on  this  day — so  jwculiarly  the  day  of  home  life  and  home  love  !" 

"  The  vicar  and  his  dear  sister  are  not  strangers ;  and  bodi 
Virginia  and  I  prefer  to  dine  where  this  most  blessed  day  of  «ll  the 
year  has  its  spiritual  value,  its  religious  consolation,"  said  Hemiionc, 
repealing  as  she  had  been  taught.  "  Here  it  means  simply  pi 
pudding  seasoned  with  infidelity.  At  the  Vicamge  it  wiU  be 
iied,  and  we  shall  remember  what  act  t>f  Divine  mercy  it 
memoralcs." 

"  My  poor  wife  '. "  he  said  with  pity.     "  How  these  thaumalu 
gists  have  bewildered  you !  " 

"  .-Viid  bun'  your  evil  heart  of  unbelief  has  blinded  you  !  "  rcturoi 
Hemiionc  with  tcm|Kr.     "Before  you  pity  me,   Richard,  be 
that  you  yourself  arc  not  an  object  for  Utc  deepest  commiseration 
a  soul  kxst  to  all  eiomity  I  " 

"Wife!   where  is  all   this   to  end?"  cried   Richard.      "It 
getting  too  painful  to  be  borne  \    It  is  as  if  a  spell  hod  fallen  on 
lives  I " 

"  Vou  con  end  it  all  as  soon  as  you  like,  Richard,"  uid  ha  wi 


:  of  : 
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Under  which  Loydf 

Kng  towards  him  with  one  of  I;er  sweet  caressing  movements, 

thile  she  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  his  face  and  seemed  to  call  him  to 

side  as  she  used  in  the  old  days  of  irreligion  and  love.     "  Cutne 

"over  lo  Ihe  Church,  make  your  peace  with  God,  and  there  will  not 

he  a  cloud  hctw-ecn  lis  !     It  lies  with  you,  and  you  only." 

"  You  might  a$  well  ask.  the  river  to  run  back  to  its  source  in  the 
bQIa,"  cried  Richard.     "  VN'ife  \  beloved  !  you  know  that  I  could  not 
Vjga  back  to  a  phase  of  thought  which  represents  to  me  the  grossest 
jpcrstition  and  ignorance.     Why  do  you  uigc  roc  to  become  a 
[Christian,  knowing  me  as  you  do,  and  knowing,  too,  that  what  you 
ncan  by  faith  is  not  a  mental  state  to  be  attained  by  voluntary  effort? 
1  could  not  believe  in  those  old  wivei'  fables  which  you  call  Scrip- 
ture, even  if  1  n-isbed  to  do  so.     As  soon  could  1  accept  a  child's 
fairy  tales  for  genuine  history  1" 

"Then  do  not  ask  me  to  I>e  what  T  was  before  I  was  converted," 
said  Hcrmionc,  putting  away  her  work  hurriedly. 

"  Have  1  no  inSuence  over  you  by  our  long  and  faithful  love  ?  " 
he  asket^I.  **  Do  you  not  acknowledge  my  right  of  autliority  as  your 
hiaband  ?  " 

She  raised  her  deep  blue  eyes,  full  to  the  biini  with  teaiv,  and 
sited  straight  into  his  face. 
"  How  can  you  ?   You  arc  an  infidel  and  I  am  a  Christian.  HTiat 
influence  ought  you  to  have  over  me?    The  Church  and  the  Bible 

I  both  forbid  it." 
She  said  this  distinctly  enough,  but  quietly.    Soft-hearted,  weak, 
tnd  with  those  memories  of  tender  love  behind  her,  she  could  be 
harsh  only  through  the  pressure  of  irritability.     When  it  came  lo 
ieold  and  stony  <lcterminalion  she  always  broke  down,  at  kasl  in 
part. 
\     *'  Wife  I  for  the  love  of  all  that  you  and  I  both  hold  sacred,  let 
this  fearful  mistimlentanding  end  1 "  he  exclaimed,  going  up  to  her 
and  taking  her  in  his  arms. 
I  She  flung  hets  round  him,  and  kissed  him  with  her  old  tender 

^Boasion  ;  then  shaking  herself  free,  he  scarcely  knew  bow,  Hbe glided 
^HB'Offl  htm,  saying  in  a  broken  voice  : — 

^P      *'  You  have  only  yourself  to  blame,  Richard,  for  all  diat  has  come 
or  will  come." 

Before  he  knew  that  she  was  at  the  door,  she  had  left  the  room- 
one  deep  and  sudden  sob  marking  her  pavtage  through  the  hall ; 
rhile  Richard  stood  as  one  struck  and  dajied,  consciour  only  that 
this  little  conflict  between  love  and  fanatvcwm  \ht  \a».ei  Viu^NwrR. 
hcfonouf. 
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VinctNiA,  neither  fathoming  the  iinderairrent  of  things,  norsuf- 
pccting  what  she  did  not  see,  knew  notliing  of  Ringrovc's  feelings, 
nor  how  the  attempt  to  bring  him  o«-er  had  sinipl]- resulted  id  flinging 
him  so  much  the  farther  off.  She  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  her 
new  life,  so  entirely  impersonal  in  her  thoughu  and  feelings,  that 
she  was  as  if  blind  and  deaf  to  tiling  as  they  were.  She  had  but 
one  desire — that  of  doing  the  will  of  God  as  declared  by  the  Church; 
wliile  her  sole  pleasures  were  those  found  in  ihc  religiuus  life— in  a^ 
tendance  on  Ihc  services  ;  in  praying  in  her  own  iDom  at  stated  ti 
according  to  the  directions  of  Father  Truscott ;  in  working  for 
clmrch;  in  performing  menial  offices  about  the  altar,  such  as  deant 
the  candlesticks  and  the  like ;  in  reading  religious  books,  and  gaining 
courage  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  for  her  own 
stancy  in  the  step  which  she  was  meditating. 

And  if  she  had  but  one  desire,  she  h.id  Init  one  sorrow — the  \ 
condition  of  her  father's  soul  and  the  doubtful  state  of  Rtngrov 
She  prayed  daily  for  both ;  performed  vicarious  ]»cnancc»  for  ih^ 
and  nude  vows  which  she  hoped  might  be  carried  to  the  good 
their  account  witli  heaven ;  but  the  Fountain  of  Grace  had  as 
remained  scaled,  and  both  Father  Truscott  and  Sister  Agnes  hi 
begun  to  tell  her  that,  &o  far  as  her  father  was  concerned,  to  hope 
a  mimcle  might  be,  in  certain  circumstances,  presumptuous ;  and 
that,  if  God  had  abandoned  that  obnoxious  infidel  to  the  IcHi 
mercies  of  Satan,  to  whose  scr\'icc  he  had  bound  hinoself,  il  R-as 
for  her  to  seek  to  change  tlie  Divine  decree. 

For  the  rest  the  girl  was  in  a  different  sphere  of  thoi^t 
feeling  altogether  fioni  tliat  wliidi  the  world  about  her  held  ;  01 
that  only  Sister  Agnes  and  Father  Truscott  understood.     Kvcn 
Lasccllcs  himself  did  not  know  all  thai  n-as  going  on  in  that  you 
enthusiastic  mind;   and  the  Father  took  care  thai  he  shooJd 
The  "reserve"  practised  by  the  whole  school  lo  the  nau^ty 
outside,  not  unfrcqiiently  translates  iLself  into  dr.. "  ling  am, 

themselves ;  and  the  elder  communion  has  its  ei;.  n  the 

of  the  body,  which  in  &LCt  proselytises  for  that  which  it  aeena 
reimtliaie.    It  was  so  with  Father  Truscott  and  Sister  Agnes; 
Viiginia  wad  only  one  of  many  whom  Oicy  appeared  lo  lead  to 
altar,  white  actually  leading  to  another. 

The  Father  had  assuiwii  Oat  tAitCeaatL  t^  >i*,  1^  Vj  ^fcft 
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ind  even  (Icstrc  of  Mr.  1..a5cclles,  %vho  somehow  did  not  care  to  make 
her  his  penilenl  togetlicr  with  her  mother  and  llicTcia  Molytieux; — 
but  having  iissumed  it  he  Iccpt  his  own  counsel,  and  hers,  and  told 
no  one  but  llic  Sister — who  was  an  old  confederate  of  his — which 
way  things  were  tending.  The  next  act  in  the  clerical  drama,  as 
at  present  arranged,  would  be  Virginia's  *'  retreat  "  prior  (o  her  con- 
firmation at  Ea^tei ;  but  betn-een  thiii  and  then  much  would  be  done. 

Among  other  things  of  !>ccoadar)'  importance,  the  Fullcrtons  were 
enjoined  to  bring  Kingrovc  Hardisty  with  them  to  the  Vicarage  on 
Christinas  Day.the  vicar  having  sent  him  a  formal  invitation  to  dinner. 
Aod  Virginia  u-as  again  bidden  to  use  her  influcrce,  for  his  soul's 
good,  with  the  man  vrho  loved  her,  and  for  whom  she  prayed 
often  and  petfurmeti  jKnance  for  the  good  of  his  account.  So 
the  did,  nnth  unmistakable  tenderness,  but  olM-ays  with  that  far- 
away  look  in  her  eyes  which,  if  it  made  her  like  the  child's  dream  of 
an  angel,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  being  only  half  in  earnest  on 
any  subject  outside  religion.  She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be 
specially  pressing,  however  tender  ^e  might  be  ;  for  she  did  not 
imagine  that  Ringrorc  could  be  so  ungratcAil  as  to  refuse  what  was, 
to  her  mind,  the  supreme  privilege  of  present  existence.  Neither 
did  abe  ktiow  of  his  engagement  to  dine  here  at  tlie  Abbey  with  her 

itr  ;  her  mother  had  not  yet  spoken  of  iL  And  even  if  she  had 
liiown  it,  she  would  have  thought  it  lawful  to  break  through  that  for 

I  the  greater  good  of  communion  with  "  the  body,"  at  the  Virarage. 
**  You  will  come,  of  course  ?  "  she  said  sweetly,  after  he  had  read 
the  vicar's  note  which  she  had  been  commissioned  lo  gi\-e  him. 
"Nol  never  again  among  tliat  set,  as  last  Sunday  evening  1"  he 
answered  finuly. 
She  opened  her  blue  eyes  on  him  witli  reproach  and  astonishmenL 
"  Oh,  Virginia,  if  you  could  btit  see  it  all  as  ]  do— ax  it  is,"  he 
went  on  warmly,  his  colour  rising.     "  Theresa's  unwholesome  excite- 
neni — Cmhbert's  unmanly  submission — your  own  state,  Virginia, 
good  and  sweet  at  you  are,  as  uowholesome  as  poor  Theresa's — the 
horrible  familiarity  among  you  all— the  degrading  adulation  that  you 
pay  to  Mr.  LAScellcs — the  unreasonable  excess  of  every  rclijjious 
pcactice— it  Js  heart-breaking  to  a  man  like  myself,  lo  whom  the 
afllecuuion  of  priests  being  different  from  other  men  is  abhorrent,  and 
i4tO  tecs  in  the  whole  rittialistic  movement  just  the  selfish  ambition 
of  unscrupulous  men  trading  on  the  best  feelitigs  of  women,  for 
r  own  purposes." 
RingiDve  I  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  wicked  ai  this  1 '  cried 
itginia,  shrioJuag  back. 
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"I  am  so  sorrj'  to  Iiurt  you!"  he  said  afTcctionately,  "but  I 
must  1  How  can  you,  a  pro\id  pure  girl,  submit  yourself  as  you  do  I 
How  can  Mrs.  Fullcrton  allow  it,  or  suffer  it  for  herself! — or  Cuih- 
bert  endure  it  for  a  moment  for  his  sister  !  It  made  niy  blood  bdl 
to  see  the  place  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lascelles  in  another  man's 
house — and  it  mnde  me  blush  with  anger  and  shame  to  see  you  and 
your  moUier  give  in  to  it — you  two,  whom  I  have  worshii^ied  all  vaf 
life,  as  my  very  ideals  of  what  women  ought  to  be !  Foijiive  me, 
dear,  I  were  no  true  Irieod  if  I  did  not  say  what  I  feel  and  think  in 
this  matter." 

"You  know  nothing  of  what  you  are  saying,  and  so  are  to  be 
forgiven  as  one  sinning  in  ignonince,"  said  Virginia  gravely,  but  with 
a  deep  flush  on  her  sweet  face.  "  No  outsider  can  underslasd  ibe 
tie  between  a  penitent  and  her  confessor." 

"Then  you  do  confess  I"  interrupted  Ringrove,  speaking  with 
agitation. 

She  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  calmly.     "  Father  Tniscott  is  mjr  Director,,] 
and  my  more  than  fatlier.     He  is  as  if  given  me  by  God,  and  the  very 
mouthpiece  of  God." 

"  Your  own  father  would  be  a  better  director  a  hundred  tiroca 
over,"  said  Ringrove  hastily.  "God  did  give  him  to  you  without 
an  if!" 

She  sighed  and  turned  away. 

"  My  own  is  lost !  "  she  said. 

"  Virginia  I  and  they  have  taught  you  this  I " 

"  Grace  may  work  a  miracle  in  his  belialf,"  she  went  on  to  say,  in,] 
a  half  dreamy  manner.     "  But  how  can  we  expect  lliat  it  will  wlien  hfl ' 
hardens  himself  in  hia  pride  as  he  does,  and  refuses  to  accept  the 
means  of  saU-aiion  held  out  to  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  better  man  than  any  of  those  whotn  you  place  so  far 
before  him,"  said  Ringrove  steadily.  "  He  docs  not  spend  his  strei^lth" 
in  making  silly  girls  like  Theresa  Molyneux  in  love  with  him,  nor  in 
breaking  down  the  natural  pride  and  self-respect  of  such  a  g^rl  ai 
yourself,  by  putting  her  to  the  degrading  work  which  you  do  foe  the 
church." 

"Can  that  work  which  is  done  tot  the  glory  and  beutl* 
fying  of  the  House  of  God  degrade  a  poor  sinful  cmiure 
tike  me?  Kingrorc  1  are  you  a  Cbrisdan  at  all,  and  v«t  c^n 
say  this?" 

**  Were  it  work  for  any  real  good— if  \i  helped  the  great  caase  of 
humaoily  in  any  way— no  '.    Bvit.  <&vn\vW  ^  f»t\MUdue  the  ^vmtx^ 
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and  grarily  the  whim  or  a  man  like  Mr.   Lascelles,  I   Ihink  it 
infinitely  degrading ! "  said  Ringrove  passionately. 

"To  me  it  is  infinite  Konour — infinite  glory  and  consolation  !" 
returned  Virginia  with  a  rapt  look.  "To  kneel  and  pray  while  I  do 
my  work  about  the  altar — what  happiness  !  what  sweelness  1  If  I 
could  do  better  by  using  my  finest  dress  as  a  duster,  by  using  my 
hair  as  a  bnish,  I  would,  Ringrove  ! — I  feel  the  glory  of  my  work 
so  deeply ! " 

"Oh,  this  is  awfull"  cried  Ringrove  with  unspeakable  distress. 
"  No  man  witli  a  man's  heart  in  him  could  bear  it  I  To  see  his  wife 
or  daughter  or  sistCTf  or  any  woman  whatsoever  that  he  respected, 
brought  to  this  point— with  no  sclf-respcct,  no  pride  left  in  her — no 
care  for  old  friends  or  natural  tics  I  It  is  frightful,  Virginia!  it  is 
hideous ! — maddening  !  " 

His  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  quivered,  his  whole  frame  seemed 
instinct  with  indignatiou,  and  he  made  a  passionate  movement  with 
his  hands.  Vii^inia  had  never  seen  him  so  roused— had  never  seen 
that  look  before  in  his  eyes.  She  sighed  heavily.  Here  was 
another  hope  destroyed,  and  another  human  soul  lost  and  sinking 
deep  into  that  awful  Pit ! 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  all  this,"  she  said  coldly,  rather  than  aadly, 
and  as  one  bearing  faithful  testimony.  "  If  yoti  will  not  hear  the  voice 
of  truth,  and  will  go  over  to  the  wrong  side,  we  caji  only  pray  for  you 
and  be  sony.  Superior  has  gone  out  of  his  way,  and  done  all  that 
he  could  to  win  you  over ;  but  if  you  will  not  be  converted — if  you 
will  cling  to  your  errors  and  harden  your  hcart-^— "  Tears  came 
^into  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  broke. 

^K  "  II  is  not  I  who  am  in  error  I  "  said  Ringrove,  whom  her  pain 
half  maddened.  "  Virginia,  sweetest  and  dearest  of  all  the  earth  to 
me,  if  1  could  but  make  you  see  this  frightful  fajiaticism  as  it  is— all 
its  horror — all  its  danger  1 " 

■      He  took  her  iwo  hands  in  his,  but  she  drew  them  away. 
"Thanks  be  to  our  Rlesscd  Ixird  and  the  Holy  Mother  \  have 
found  the  truth,  which  1  will  keep  through  my  life,  and  defend  with 
my  life  I "  she  said  fervently.     "  It  is  all  1  care  to  live  for  ! " 

"And  your  home  affections — your  duty  as  3  daughter — your 
old  friends — your  social  obligations — are  these  nowhere  with  you 

HPOWi*" 

^B     "  In  comparison  with  religion?  no  1"  she  said.    "  Father  Trus- 
^Bott  himself  absolves  me." 

^^  "  Father  Truscott !— he  absolves  you  I — and  what  the  devil  has  He 
to  do  with  you?"  cried  Ringrove,  blazing  out  into  sudden  fierceness 
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of  iiassion.  He  could  not  be  angry  with  Virginia  hcreclf,  but  he  turned 
upon  the  first  name  presented  the  wrath  which  the  very  vaguenea 
and  unconquerableness  of  her  tenacity  excited. 

Virginia  rose.    She  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips  tremUled. 

"  Good-bye,  Ringrove,"  she  said  softly.  "  Some  day  you  will  be 
sorry." 

Some  day!  He  had  no  need  for  the  future:— he  was  sorry 
enough  as  things  were  in  the  present  He  confessed  this  lo  himself 
bitterly,  as  he  watched  the  girl's  receding  figure,  and  almost  repeated 
Caligula's  famous  wish  in  favour  of  tlicsc  enemies  of  the  home  wbo 
had  crawled  into  this  sn'eeteat  sanctuary  of  peace  and  love,  and  made 
it  now  a  wreck. 

They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  somewhat  inade- 
quate Christinas  decorations  this  year  at  Crossholm*-*.  Ser\"ice  wtu 
held  in  the  schoolroom  now,  the  workmen  having  taken  linal 
possession  of  the  cliurch ;  and  thougli  all  was  done  that  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  draperies  and  vestments,  decorations  and  pro- 
cessions, still  the  effect  was  not  so  imposing  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  church  been  available— as  it  would  be  next  yeir  when  the 
restoration  should  be  completed  and  the  triumph  of  rilualisni  assured- 
Still  they  did  what  they  could  ;  and  Hermione's  white  stole  pUyed 
its  part  in  the  pageant  and  helped  to  make  the  vicar  "  lovely." 

Ringrove  was  too  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  thii^  to 
go  to  the  service  at  aU,  "sidesman"  as  he  was  ;  and  only  drove  into 
Crosshotme  when  he  went  to  the  Abbey  to  cUnner,  and  braced  himsdf 
to  the  painful  task  of  putting  Richard  on  his  guard  by  tdliog  him 
what  he  knew. 

What  a  dinner  that  was  for  the  two  poor  fellows  wbo  ate  it 
together  !— what  a  mockerj'  of  Christmas  festivity  I— what  a  i^astlf 
pretence  of  seasonable  joUiiy  !  Both  fell  deserted  and  superseded; 
and  each  had  the  sense  of  the  beloved  woman's  unGuthfolness.  Thef 
Ulked  of  all  subjecu  under  tlte  suu  but  the  one  which  totichcd  them 
nearest ;  and  each  tried  to  keep  from  tlie  other  the  sorrow  and  shame 
ol  the  wound  from  which  both  were  sm<irting  alike  Richard  told 
Rmgrovc  the  latest  discoveries  in  chemistry,  in  ctectricjiy,  in  bicl";^)  , 
and  the  possible  results  on  hmrun  life,  as  well  as  die  changes  suit  to 
be  n-rought  in  human  faith,  from  the  new  truilis  added  to  thr  <i<>r(?. 
And  Ringrove  luld  Richard  this  bit  of  local  politics,  and  Out  n  - 
probableevcnls.  chiefly  relating  to  a  forthcoming  election  at  St.... ■-.... 
where  the  contest  between  the  Liberal  ami  Conservative  caMidatu 
would  be  close.    But  lK>th  knew  that  all  this  glib  c  w  was 

a  fence  and  a  shwn  ■,  and  tKat,  if  \J\e^  bad  not  U^..:  -^cd  kx 
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^pike  of  their  manhood,  they  vould  have  drawn  together  over  the 
fire  ttnd  bemoaned  themselves  aloud.  As  it  was,  the  servants  held 
them  in  due  dieck  ;  and  for  natural  pride  they  kept  up  the  £uce 
brsvely  and  made  a  show  of  quiet  pleastire  which  deceived  do  one 
but  themselves.  But  when  the  last  glass  of  wtnc  was  drunk  the  play 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  two  adjourned  into  tlic  study,  where  at  least 
they  felt  more  natural  and  at  home.  And  here  Ringrove  told  his 
friend  all  that  he  now  knew,  including  the  early  daily  services  and 
the  weekly  confession  of  Hcrmione  to  Mr.  I^ascclles — with  the  less 
evident  but  aa  sure  confession  of  Virginia  to  Father  Truscott 

When  he  had  told  all  this,  he  lakl  his  hand  on  his  fiicnd's  arm 
^Mnd  said  caruestly  : 

^B  "  You  will  not  misjudge  me,  Fullerton  ?  You  know  how  much  I 
^Kve  both  Virginia  and  her  mother^  but  it  is  for  their  own  good  that 
^B  wish  you  to  know  what  is  g<nng  on,  that  you  may  stop  it  all  before 

it  is  too  late." 
^B      Richard  held  out  his  liand  kindly. 

^1  "  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  1  know  what 
this  has  cost  you,  and  you  can  judge  what  I  fcul ;  but  thank  you  for 
tfaeeflbrt." 

After  which  there  was  a  long  silence  between  them;  and  then 
Richard,  uking  up  a  plaster  model  of  the  faaJn,  spoke  of  the  increase 
of  the  convolutions  which  some  say  is  taking  place,  and  the  material 
conditions  of  thought 

Late  in  the  evening  Hcrmione  and  Virginia  came  home.    They 
had  hoped  to  6nd  Ringiovc  gone  and  Richard  too  sleepy  for  much  talk, 
when  tliere  would  have  been  no  meeting  and  no  discossion  j — both 
of  which,  under  present  conditions  and  with  Hemuone's  balT-imcon- 
^idous  sense  of  treachery  to  her  iiotne,  were  awkward  enough.     There 
^Bis  DO  help  for  it  however ;  and  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  cowardly 
^Hie  must  face  the  embarrassment  which  she  bad  created  for  herself. 
^Blloiherand  daughter  came  in  a  litdc  flushed  and  excited  beyond  ordi- 
nary wont—fresh  from  the  intoxication  of  their  spiritual  drara-drinking, 
L^heic  MibtJc  love-making  and  romance  made  up  tlvj  chann  for  the 
^^no— for  tlic  other  religious  exaltation  and  the  fir^t  b^nnings  of  a 
^iccrci  purpose.     >Iomuoae*s  dress  of  bright  deep  blue  shone  in  the 
doorway  like  a  strip  of  heaven,  and  Virginia's  soft  t-linging  robe  of 
white  was  like  a  cloud  l}'ing  against  it.    The  men  rK-)6e  and  went  to 
greet  these  beloved  women,  gUuI  that  they  bad  rctuncd  even  at  this 
^Jue  hour  ;  yet  both  felt  embarrassed— Rin grove  as  if  he  had  com. 
^■Dhiod  an  act  of  treachery  against  them,  Ridianl  knowing  that  he 
^would  M  fiooo  have  to  be  their  accowi  ai\d  \\veu  yid^^ 

u  u  a 
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Hermione,  wishingto  be  chaiitable  on  this  Day  of  Goodvill,  o-«i 
to  two  outcasts  like  these,  caine  forward  smiling.  She  thought  heisdf 
ver>'  good  to  have  come  into  the  study  at  all.  It  was  like  a  Yezidi  tetnpW 
to  her  at  all  times;  and  at  this  moment,  on  this  day,  and  as  a  omtns 
with  whnt  she  had  leA,  it  w^is  more  diabolical  than  usual.  But  as  sbc 
came  forward  she  stopped  suddenly,  and  gave  a  half  rnghlened,  half 
di^justed  look  around.  On  the  table  stood  tliree  skulls,  with  the 
plaster  casts  of  tlic  brains  corresponding  ;  the  one  was  that  of  i 
chimpatizee,  the  other  of  a  Bushman,  tlie  third  of  a  EiirCTpcan— 
evidently  ranged  there  to  illustrate  some  infidel  point  in  comparatiK 
craniolog)'.  A  ,book  of  anatomical  plates  was  lyin^  open — honid 
things  suggesting  an  endless  scries  of  mon.stcr  worms  to  the  pretty 
woman  who  thought  tb.it  those  portions  of  the  living  human  clock- 
case  which  custom  left  uncovered  were  quite  enough  for  an  or<linaiy 
man's  contemplation ;  and  that  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  rhe  works 
was  abominable ; — save  when  a  man  was  goirg  to  make  mediciDehis 
profession,  and  to  receive  money  for  his  disagreeable  knowledge; 
Specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils  were  scattered  about  among  odd  boocs 
and  more  complete  skeletons  of  fish  and  reptiles ;  the  microscc 
was  adjusted  for  use  ;  the  electric  machine  was  uncovered  ; 
objectionable  paraphernalia  of  this  most  objectionable  scat  of  l< 
were  in  full  display,  and  the  very  air  seemed  tainted  with  materia 
and  iiTcligion. 

KingTove  had  been  smoking,  as  his  contribntton  to  ihchatefulnc 
of  the  local  colour  ;  snd  two  tumblers  of  p\mch  mingled  their  fumes 
with  the  stnell  ofthe  smoke,  of  tlie  Russia  leather  binding  of  the  boc^:;. 
of  the  chemicals,  and  the  earthy  taint  of  the  rocks  and  old  bonc*^    ^^ 

Hermione  and  Virginia  had  come  from  a  feast  informed  by  big^| 
Christian  ait  and  xslhclics — from  sacred  music  and  lender  hyniri ;     ' 
from  fervent  picturesque  prayer  and  sweet  comparisons  to 
love,  to  give  body  as  it  were  to  spiritual  aspirations  ;  from  secret 
and  hidden  purjKJses  ;  Tram  excitement  and  exaltation,  artd  that 
of  graceful  and  not  too  barren  asceticism  which  charms  a  certain 
of  woman  as  a  conTcssion  of  her  superiority  and  the  reduclioQ  of  the 
baser  man's  vile  passions  to  the  level  of  her  own  purer  staDdard 
like  proud  flesh  eaten  down   to  the  surface   of  the   healthy  ski 
They  came  from  all  this  into  an  atmosphere  nf  the  earth  earth; 
atmosphere  that  spoke  to  them  of  all  manner  of  coar 
unrcgoncrale  witkedness  in  these  two  heathens,  whose  v. 
them  made  them  wince  and  shudder.    Though  Hermione  wanted 
be  charitable  on  this  day,  and  to  hold  out  her  hand  o'-r-  •••-  -■■'■' 
her  impenitent  husband*  if  for  only  one  moment,  her  l  . 


eanli]|^^ 
Eita^H 
uktS 
inst^' 
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not  quite  compass  lliis  ircmendous  girth  of  sin.  'llie  fervid  aspira- 
tion for  the  one,  and  the  refined  love-making  for  the  other,  with  the 
graceful  asceticism  for  both,  that  they  had  had  at  the  Vicarage, 
seemed  so  much  the  belter  and  sweeter  thing  to  each  I 

Hermione's  fair  face,  flushed  already  with  thai  rose-leaf  kind  of 
colour  which  went  so  well  with  her  dark  hiiic  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
beaiine  a  vivid  crimson  ;  Virginia  turned  deadly  pale ;  and  both  men 
stopped  midway  in  the  room,  restrained  by  the  expression  which 
came  into  the  delicate  faces  looking  at  them  with  such  evident 
abhorrence. 

Also,  what  had  those  dear  women  done  to  themselves?  Her- 
mione's golden  hair,  which  used  to  stand  about  her  head  in  fluffy 
rings  and  enchanting  Utile  curls,  like  the  head  of  a  wool-clad  Ara- 
Co:li  bambino,  was  now  braided  plain  and  tight,  without  a  nulf  or  a 
curl  anywhere.  Her  dress  of  bright  dark  blue  wus  irmde  with  studied 
plainness — a  plainness  so  evident  that  even  men  must  notice  it ;  and 
she,  who  once  used  to  hang  herself  about  with  chains  and  bracelets, 
beads  and  bands,  like  any  Indian  idol,  had  not  one  ornament  save  a 
large  black  cross  that  hung  round  her  reck — the  vicar's  Christmas  gift. 
Virginia  was  always  simple  ;  but  even  her  simplicity  had  taken  on  itself 
a  strain  of  severity  which  ii  had  not  had  before  ;  so  that  she  looked 
Iruly  nunlike  as  she  stood  in  her  plain  and  clinging  white  stuff 
dress,  with  the  black  girdle  whence  also  hung  a  large  black  cross, 
round  her  waist.  A  thick  white  sc-irf  folded  wimplcwise  about  her 
face  completed  that  graceful  but  unwelcome  likeness  to  a  nun  which 
struck  liolh  Richard  and  Ringrove  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Welcome  homc^  wife,"  said  Richard,  with  grave  courtesy  as  he 

It  lo  meet  her,  conquering  the  moment's  hesitancy  born  of  the 
expression  on  her  face. 

^"  Those  horrid  things  I  how  can  you  have  them  about?    They 
not  fit  for  Virginia  to  sec  !  "  she  said. 
Her  impulse  of  good-will  had  vanished.    The  contrast  was  too 
great,  and  really  Richard  was  so  unpardonably  wicked  ! 

"  These  things  are  certainly  not  for  you  and  our  child,"  he 
answered,  (juietly  closing  the  book  of  anatomical  plates.  "  Let  us 
go  into  the  drawing-room.     Come,  Ringrove." 

"  N'o ;  you  smell  too  strongly  of  smoke.  I  cinnot  h.ive  my 
drawing-room  made  so  horrid,"  she  answered  with  strange  decision  ; 
and  Richard  noted  the  as  strange  emphasis  which  she  laid  on  the 
*'  my."  "  How  can  you  indulge  in  sucli  a  vulgar  habit.  Kin- 
grove?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  caught  me,  Mrs.  Fullerton,"  he  answered 
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boyislily.    "  If  I  had  thought  of  it  I  would  not  have  smoked  at  all 
Yoa  know  I  am  no  slave  to  the  habit," 

"You  will  become  so,  and  to  something  else  too,  if  you  do  not 
take  care,"  said  Hcrmionc  looking  at  the  steaming  tumblers  of  punch 
expressively. 

"Oh,  wife  !  Christma5-d.iy,  and  we  poor  deserted  creatures  left 
to  our  own  liase  devices  ! "  said  Richard,  forcing  an  atr  of  playfil- 
ness. 

But  Ilcnnione  was  in  no  mood  now  for  playfulness,  forced  or 
natural.  She  had  come  in  charitably  inclined ;  but  the  shock  had 
been  too  strong,  and  she  had  drawn  hack  her  hand  now  and  let  the 
giilf  widen  without  an  effort  io  bridRc  it  over. 

"  And  all  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  you  were  left,'  she  said. 
"  We  have  no  sympathy  here — what  conscientious  woman  could  have 
sympathy  with  such  liabits  as  these,  such  pursuits?  No  one  can 
wonder  at  our  dislike." 

She  spoke  as  if  Ringrove  and  Richard  were  men  who  led  t 
coarse,  rude,  tap-room  life,  and  that  she  and  Virginia  had  been  forced 
to  banish  themselves  from  iheir  own  home  by  the  very  need  of 
womanly  delicacy  and  refinement. 

"  I  am  sorr)'  it  should  vex  you,"  said  Richard,  not  atteraptiog 
more  j^layfulncss,  but  grave  and  tjuict  even  beyond  his  ordinary  self. 
"  Rut  after  all,  wife,  neither  Ringrove's  agar  nor  our  obnoxiow 
punch  is  of  such  heinousness,  or  so  unusual,  as  to  justify  youi 
anger.  1  think  it  was  only  so  late  ago  as  last  yi-ar  nlicn  we  had  Ibe 
traditional  bowl  in  the  dining-room,  and  when  my  mfe's  own  Itands 
hcljied  in  the  brew." 

"This  year  is  not  last,  and  I  did  a  great  many  things  then  that  I 
would  not  now,'*  she  said. 

•*  Ah  !  marc's  the  pity  for  the  change  I "  he  answered  with  n  s^lu 

"Well,  good  night!"  said  Hermione  abruptly.  '^Come,  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  late.    Good  night,  Ringrove.     I  am  sorry " 

She  sloi?pe«l 

"  Sony  for  wliat,  Mrs.  FuIIerton  ?  "  he  asked,  retaining  her  hand 

"I-'or  a  great  many  things,"  she  answered  evasively. 

He  looked  at  Virginia  ;  A'lTginia  was  looking  mfmrnfully  al  him. 
Her  melancholy  ej'es  and  Knlf-pancd  lips  echoed  her  mother's  words, 
and  he  svemed  almost  lo  hear  her  say  Ivo  i  "  I  am  »orr)'." 

He  was  sorry  enough  for  himself  at  this  prcaeol  moment ;  I 
had  as  little  intention  of  making  the  rough  things  ?iniooih  !■■ 
ID  to  the  new  rh^'mtus  lud  Richard,— or  as  had  tliey  thci 
coming  bsck  lo  the  oAd  way. 
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^B      "  Many  Happy  Christmases  and  New  Yeats  to  you,  Virg^'nta,' 
■bkI,  going  up  to  her. 

*' Thank  you,"  she  answered  softly;  but  she  did  not  took  as  if 

Isfae  and  happiness  and  Ringrove  made  a  very  hannonious  triad. 
|Uer  whole  figure  was  shrinking,  nervcras,  uncoinfortablc.  She  felt 
^ut  of  place  in  her  father's  house  and  with  her  own  old  friend ;  and 
she  looked  as  she  TelL 
I  "Good  night,  Ringrove,"  then  said  Virginia;  "good  night,  papa." 
'•Is  my  daughter  going  without  a  kiss  to  me?"  said  Richaitl, 
J      holding  out  his  hand. 

^H  Virginia  looked  at  her  mother,  but  her  mother  looked  at  the  wnll 
^nver  her  head.  She  wouUI  not  respond  to  this  mute  appeal  for 
Hlcounseland  direction.  Though  she  had  her  own  personal  di&satis- 
^tioQ  with  her  husband,  by  reason  of  his  infidchty  and  her  own 
religious  fervour  of  which  the  groundwork  was  partly  idlene»  and 
partly  tlie  vicar's  powers  of  iasclnation,  she  was  half  sorr)'  that 
Virginia  had  turned  so  entirely  from  her  father.  She  had  so  for  her 
sense  of  justice  left  untouched  by  the  sophisms  which  had  warped  all 
the  rest.  The  daughter  was  as  much  the  £uher's  as  the  mother's  ; 
and  there  was  a  duty  owing  by  Virginia  to  Richard  from  which  she 
herself  as  the  wife,  chc  owner  of  the  property  and  tlierefore  more 
than  bis  equal,  was  freed. 

Wherefore,  when  Virginia  looked  to  her  for  help  in  a  diAicuIty  of 
this  kind  and  because  of  her  father's  loving  claims  to  which  she  had 
been  forbidden  to  respond,  her  mother  forbore  to  give  iL  She  would 
not  counsd  her  to  open  disobedience,  and  she  could  not  uphold  him, 
infidel  as  be  was,  in  any  of  bis  desires.  This  was  about  the  only 
tiling  in  which  Hcrmione  disobeyed  the  vicar  ;  but  the  voice  of 
oatDFe,  as  it  is  called,  was  stronger  than  even  the  artificial  goUlinen 
which  was  doing  its  best  to  stifle  it,  and  she  could  not  force  herself 
to  give  poor  Rirh.ird  this,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  unwamntible  pain. 

**  No?  not  a  kiss  on  Christmas  night?"  said  Richard  with  tender 
reproodL 

Virginia  advanced  reluctantly.  Her  father  as  be  was,  and  once  90 
dearly  loved,  she  wuuld  as  soon  luivc  received  the  kiss  of  Judas. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  very  unlike  a  kiss  from  Judas ;  for  was  not  Richard 
illcrlon  A  rmi-^ade  to  his  baptismal  vows,  and  a  betrayer  of  the 
kith  of  n'hirli  lie  U3S  a  bom  defender? 

Her  Catber  took  her  cold  and  nerveless  hands,  and  looked  into 
£tce. 

'  Look  at  me,  Vii^nia,"  he  said  mildly  but  with  unmtsukalilA 
"I«oJc  at  mc,  my  daughterl" 
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She  lifted  her  eyes,  dark  with  a  kind  of  dread,  then  dropped  iliian 
instantly  to  the  floor,  as  one  who  saw  something  ihiit  repelled  her  and 
nothing  that  slie  loved. 

"  Is  your  heart  so  turned  against  me  that  you  decline  even  to  kiK 
me,  e*'en  to  look  me  in  the  face  stcidilyas  you  used  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"Speak,  Virginia  J  tell  mc  tlte  truth,"  he  said,  grave  to  stem- 
ness. 

"  While  you  are  at  enmity  with  God,  you  are  excommunicated  by 
the  Church,"  said  Virginia's  clear  voice,  lowered  aUuosl  to  a  whisper, 
but  fatally  clear  and  audible  stilL 

Her  father  let  her  hands  (iill,  and  Kingrovc  put  his  involuotarily 
before  his  eyes. 

"  My  cliild  t "  said  Richard;  "  do  you  think  to  please  God  by  dis- 
carding all  sentiment  of  love  and  duty  to  your  father  ?  Uy  your  ottH 
light  has  the  fifth  coimnandmcnt  no  power  over  you,  no  signifitaiicc 
for  you  ?  " 

"  He  came  to  set  the  children  against  the  father  of  those  who 
believe  and  those  who  deny,"  said  Virginia,  still  in  that  tow  clear 
voice,  like  one  giving  faithful  c\-idcnce  with  the  consciousness  of  death 
before  her.     "  Ko  on    who  loves  the  Church  can  love  her  enemy," 

"Enough,  my  dear,"  he  amweied,  "I  know  now  what  steps  to 
lake.  Hemiione,"  to  his  wife— il  was  years  since  be  Iwd  called  ha 
by  her  name,  since  lie  had  called  her  by  anything  but  (hat  which 
realized  to  him  all  human  love  and  failh,  ihc  sacred  name  of  wife— 
"  you  and  t  must  have  some  serious  talk  to-morrow.  It  is  too  Ute 
now  to  enter  on  the  matter  that  lies  betueen  us,  but  lo-moTTow  both 
you  and  oui  clutd  must  listen  to  me." 

Hermionc  bent  her  head,  with  a  half-frigblencd  look. 

"  It  will  do  no  good,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  leaving  tiic  rown 
with  her  daughter. 

"Mamma!"  cried  Virginia,  in  a  tone  of  teiror  and  anguish, 
grasping  her  mother's  arm  in  her  slender  hand  that  closed  tike  a  vice 
round  the  soft  plump  flesh ;  '^  you  must  help  nic  with  pa|i>a  !  you  must 
get  me  an-ay  from  home  I  I  cannut  bear  it  I  and  both  I'dliier 
Truscott  and  Slitcr  Agues  «ay  that  it  it  my  duty  to  go  into  nrtteat. 
Mamma  !  dear  mamma,  do  help  me  I " 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"'  said  Hennione  soolhlngly;  "but  yoo 
know,  Virginia,  that  it  will  be  difficult  Vou  know  huw  slron){  your 
father  is  in  his  own  view's,  and  how  much  opposed  to  lu.  Mean- 
while, my  dear,"  couingly,  "  try  nut  ic^  hutt  him  more  than  you  on 
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hdp.  He  has  always  been  so  fond  of  jrou,  and  he  is  your  fatl)«r 
after  all;  remember  that,  Virginia — he  is  your  father,"  added  the  pretty 
woman  sofdy,  pleading  with  another  for  the  morality  which  she  herself 

not  practise- 

*'  He  is  an  Atheist,"  said  Virginia,  in  a  voice  of  horror,  crossing 
as  she  spoke. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

THE    NEW    COMMAND. 

The  next  mominga  cloud  brooded  over  the  Abbey  household  as 
heavy  as  that  which  hung  against  the  sky.     Hcrmionc  and  Virginia 
had  wakened,  each  with  a  sense  of  coming  diDiculty,  Kichard  with  a 
KDM  of  present  pain  ;  and  all  knew  that  the  day  was  not  to  pass 
!      without  a  domestic  cyclone  of  trouble  and  despair. 
^_    llic  snow  had  come  down  during  the  night  and  was  fiilling  fast 
^H[>w ;  but  mother  and  daughter  had  gone  to  morning  prayers  as 
^^^luil ;  though  partly  from  disinclination  to  tt^cn  the  driving;  Know, 
PBnd  partly  iMxausc  of  Richard,  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  anger  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  please  Mi.  l.as(>lles,  Hemiione  had 
■Mken  the  carriage.     Virginia  walked,  as  usuul.     This  was  a  great 
^Bbnccssion  to  domestic  \xikcc  on  the  i»arl  of  the  pretty  woman  whose 
daily  penance  of  that  cold  early  morning  walk  between  the  upper 
gate  of  the  park  »nd  the  church— or  rather  now  the  schoolhouse 
—was  Tendered  sweet  by  the  knowledge  that  Superior  approved 
the  effort,  and  took  Iter  self-sacrifice  as  an  expression  of  personal 
^^Uachment  to  himself,   as  well   as    the   fiiithful   performance   of  a 
Hbigious  duty.     But  to-day  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  furs  and  took 
'     her  penance  easily  ;  knowing  what  her  husband  would  think,  and 
ling  what  he  might  say  if  he  found  out  to  wh.it  lengths  her 
Etion  canicd  her.   Had  she  been  able,  she  woukl  have  persuaded 
rirginia  to  go  with  her  ;  btil  boiling  her  peas  did  not  come  into  the 
l^l's  religious  programme,  and  jwr^unal  discomfort  made  her  prtyers 
fervent. 
When  "maitins  "  were  over  Hcrmionc  nilUtngercd  in  the  school- 
room, outstaying  even  Aunt  Catherine  who  had  brought  a  menage 
from  llicresa  on  some  {toini  of  conscience  which  she  wanted  solved 

E  wafer  in  which  she  wrapped  up  her  love. 
Let  me  speak  with  you  alone,"  she  said  in  an  anxious  voice  to 
.asceUes.    "  Can  yuM  give  mc  a  momeut)  " 
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"  Sixty,"  he  replied  gallantly ;  "  twice  sixty,  if  necessary  I  Cone 
•with  rac,  dear  child." 

He  led  the  way  nto  the  schoolmislress's  private  room  wluch  hid 
been  assigned  him  aa  a  "  sacri^y  "  during  the  hours  of  service,  and 
when  he  needed  it  as  a  confessional. 

"  My  lime  of  trial  has  coine,  Superior,"  said  Hcnnione,  with 
tears  in  her  frightened  eyes.  **  My  husband  knows  sonietfaing;  and 
to-day  is  going,  as  he  says,  to  talk  to  me — which  means  to  op[iosc  my 
present  life  and  forbid  Vii^nia's.    What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  Be  faithful  to  your  creed,"  said  Mr.  Lascclles,  a  little  sternly. 

She  looked  dott-n.  He  could  see  her  hands  tremble  and  her 
delicate  lips  twitch  nervously.  She  was  evidently  desperately  frijht- 
eiied  at  iicr  position  :  and  his  exhortation  to  constanc)',  though  <fhit 
she  h.id  expected — and  indeed  though  it  was  alt  that  be  could  say- 
was  bard  to  follow  and  full  of  unknown  distress. 

"  I  know  how  much  you  love  your  husband — how,  in  fact,  yoe 
idohze  and  yield  to  him,  and  in  a  manner  worship  him,"  then  said 
Mr.  Lascelles,  witK  the  frankest  appearance  of  simple  good  &itb  and 
sympathy;  "but  you  iniist  remember  lh:it  to  uphold  yoiir  rcHgioo* 
liberty  is  a  higher  duty  than  to  obey  your  beIo\-ed  liusliand,  and 
whatever  anguish  it  c^iuses  you  to  go  against  his  desires,  ^-cmi  must 
bravely  turn  the  knife  in  your  own  wound  and  offer  your  blerdbg 
heart  as  the  Facnfice." 

He  spoke  with  cxtremest  softness  of  mood — tender,  confidential. 
undcrsL-tnding;  ostcntnliously  effacing  himself,  and  making  her  fed 
that  he  pur])oscly  ignored  hi*>  own  cUims  and  their  mutual  relations 
for  her  soke,  and  to  make  things  ea.sier  and  plainer. 

"  I  used  to  love  him  like  this,"  said  Hcm>ionc  hesiutingly,  fatl>n([ 
into  the  trap. 

Mr.  I.^welles.  whose  ej-es  had  closed  to  a  narrow  line  with  a 
glittering  kind  of  pencil-ni.-irk  between  the  edges,  smiled  compas* 
sionalely. 

"  Ah,  poor  child  !  "  he  said  ;  "  if  ynn  only  knew  how  much  jorrw, 
sympathy,  admiration  I  )uvc  for  that  passionate  lo\-c  of  yours  !  To 
see  stich  a  sweet  and  lovely  nature  derotcd  to  one  so  unworthy 
that  supreme  affection ;  to  admire  that  affeciioir,  as  1  do.  to  mj' 
very  heart,  and  to  si^  over  the  object — you  on  hoidly  rvolixc  ttx 
mingle>i  anguish  and  esteem  of  my  feelings  for  you." 

Hermionc  crimsoned.  She  shiflcd  her  pretty  feet  tmcanlit 
examined  the  seams  of  her  gloves,  found  one  finger  mtsftttinf^  and 
smoothed  the  fur  of  her  muff.  Then,  a&  if  she  had  uken  a  oiddfo 
molulion,  she  looked  u^  toVq  iJtw  NVcaV\  ^wat. 


J  used  10  love  Richard  like  this,"  she  said  again  In  a  tow  voice; 
"bat  I  do  not  now." 

Mr.  LasccUcs  opened  his  glittering  eyes  wide  and  met  hers  full 
uul  slraighL  There  was  a  kmk  in  his  which  made  her  drop  her  own, 
riumc&ccd,  to  the  0oor.  The  insolent  triumph  that  blazed  from  them 
feemed  almost  to  scorch  her  as  she  lookcil^  and  the  cruelty  that  lay 
behind  that  burning  triumph  filled  her  for  a  moment  with  pity  and 
dread.  She  did  not  love  Richard  as  she  used  ;  granted  ;  but  she  did  not 
wbh  him  to  be  hurt.  If  she  desired  to  be  freed  from  her  obligations 
to  him  as  a  wife,  and  from  his  control  over  her  as  a  husl>and,  she  did 
not  want  to  deliver  him  into  the  ncaKs  hands  as  his  victim  ;  but  she 
fell  that  she  hud  done  so,  and  for  the  moment  re|>ented  her  confcs- 
^OQ  because  nfiaid  of  it^  consequences. 

I      Mr.   Lasoellcs   took   her  hands   and   dre**   her   nearer  to   hhn. 
iGtoily  but  firmly  he  forced  her  to  her  Wnccs,  then  bent  over  her  and 
Urhiipeicd  something  that  made  her  blush  and  cower,  turn  pale  and 
wwp.     Her  trouble  did  not  stir  him. 

*'  I  command  you,"  he  said  in  a  distinct  voice.  "  You  will  be 
mafal  and  a  ca.suway  eke." 

**  Oh  !  I  am  sinful  now.  I  should  not  have  confessed  this '. "  said 
leraiione,  natural  morality  and  woma^ily  affection  conquering  for  a 
BOraent  tlie  artificiality  of  her  present  piety. 

"Not  confess?  to  me,  your  Director?"  said  Mr.  I^scelles  in  a 
(one  of  surprise.  *'  My  i>oor  child  !  "  he  added  pityingly  ;  "  art  you 
sAI  so  ill  instructed  in  your  duties  oAer  all  the  pains  that  I  have 
taken  with  you?" 

S^hc  heard  his  words  and  understood  them  dearly  enough  by  her 

H&telligcnce;  but  her  heart  was  sore  for  the  husband  of  her  old-time 

^Tore,  from  whom  she  had  sep:iraicd  herself  of  her  own  act  and 

motion,  and  she  could   not   feci   reconciled   to  herself— at  least, 

not  yet. 

"  Do  not  reproach  youreclf,"  then  said  Mr.  Ijiscelles,  reading  her. 

is  well,  and  what  must  needs  have  come  !     You  could  net  go  on 

aving  thai   im[K;niient    atheist   without  denying  Christ  and  dis- 

louring  tlic  Ctiurch.     Vou  had  lo  choose  your  master.    Which  wai 

it  to  be — *!;od  or  man  ?— the  Church  or  your  home  ? — your  Savionr 

or  your  hnsldm)  ? — me  at  your  tlirector  in  the  way  of  salvation  or 

at  your  IcAdcr  into  inevitable  destruction?    You  hate  answered 

It  question  ;  proclaimed  under  which  Ix)rd  }'0u  will  take  service, 

die  devil,  liave  bouml  yourself  l(»  Cod  : — And  now 

l"hii  It/ss  of  l<*v^  for  your  husband  ia  the  dwi^-V  Miwstt. 

JWiTOc  grace  on  your  heart ;  \\  com^otXs  MiA  tt^Awa  me.,  a»^ 
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makes  your  way  clearei  and  your  cross  so  mucb   the  easier  {to 
bear." 

All  the  same  the  tears  still  fell  from  Hcrmtone's  Wue  eyes,  aad 
sKc  dreaded  the  coming  cvcnu  of  the  day.  She  wished  that  she 
could  have  found  out  how  to  sccomplisli  thai  impossible  feat  oi 
serving  (lod  and  Mammon  at  one  and  the  same  raomcnt — blowtof 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath — pleasing  Mr.  Lascclitrs  while  not 
paining  her  husband — ^keeping  all  the  privileges  of  her  Fcligtoui 
fidelity  but  bearing  none  of  the  penalties  of  her  conjugal  desertion. 
Steadfast  opposition  was  so  hard  to  her  to  keep  up ! — and  the  decepdoa 
of  silence  and  reserve  had  l>cen  so  fatally  pleasant  and  become  so 
disastrously  soothing  lo  her  easy-going,  non-combatant  temper ' 
\Vh:u  a  pity,  she  thought,  that  things  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  that 
she  was  called  on  to  take  hei  part  and  stick  to  it  I — what  a  pity  that 
she  could  not  have  carried  on  het  life  according  to  her  desire, 
while  her  husband  continued  blind,  as  he  had  been  1  There  was 
no  help  for  it  as  things  stood  ;  and  Henuione  left  the  school-house 
in  deep  trouble  and  perplexity,  fettered  by  her  director's  commstid 
to  bear  her  testimony  without  wavering,  but  in  inortftl  dread  of  t^^g 

With  Virginia  it  was  somewhat  diRercnt.  Though  so  much 
younger  than  her  mother,  and  though  a  fiithers  commands  are  so  mudi 
mon;  imperative  than  a  husband's — though  her  nature  was  as  gentle 
as  Herminiie's  was  soft — the  triAl  of  faith  and  constancy  which 
awaited  her  was  less  difficult  to  meet  if  quite  as  painful  lo  bew. 
She  had  no  weak  lingering  wish  to  conceal  wh.it  she  was  by  appeal- 
ing what  she  w.is  not.  She  w.is  sorry  to  have  to  vex  her  Cither,  but 
she  would  have  been  more  sorrj-  to  have  to  deny  her  Cutlt.  Het 
religion  was  so  far  ntorc  genuine  than  her  mother's  in  that  it  bad 
no  admixture  of  personal  feeling  beyond  the  filial  affection  whkh 
bIic  felt  for  Sister  Agnes  and  Father  Truscotl.  But  even  their  i^i 
lluence  over  lier  sprang  from  their  religion  ;  it  was  not  bcr  affcctl^H 
for  them  which  made  her  religious.  They  were  to  her  the  direct  rac^^ 
lengersof  God— sacred,  and  llierefore  loved — not  sacred  because  they 
were  loved.  Wherefore  the  issue  of  the  contest  that  had  to  come 
with  her  father,  however  se^-ere,  however  regrettable,  was  alrcndy 
foredetermincd  ;  and  had  it  to  end  even  in  such  mild  raaitynkim  m 
the  roost  severe  of  our  nineieentb  century  intolerance  b  pcnnitled  to 
inilict,  her  constancy  was  assured. 

For  some  inontlis  now— long  before  her  mother  had  lakeu  to  titc 
practice,  and  long  before  livr  mother  fud  even  known  that  she  had 
.liooe  so— it,  bad  been  \>aw  oi  X'wigiriuil-i  A^A-j  V\?t  u»  •a-kVV. 
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early  morning  prayers.  Snow  or  shine,  wind,  rain,  or  hail,  whether 
she  had  a  headache  and  was  weary,  or  was  hr\sk  and  ready  for 
exertion,  she  was  ever  at  her  post;  and  the  walk,  being  so  often 
uncomfortable  to  the  natural  man,  was,  as  has  been  5.iid,  part  of  the 
religious  exaltation  in  which  she  lived.  She  would  have  fek  a 
backslider  had  she  gone  with  her  mother  in  the  carriage  to-day, 
though  she  had  a  bad  cold  coming  on,  whitrh  this  was  not  ihc  kind  of 
weather  to  make  better — which  indeed  it  was  Just  the  day  to  make 
veiy  much  worse,  and  from  a  slight  indisjxisition  increase  to  a  grave 
disorder.  liut  when  she  came  home,  her  dark  dress  white  with 
snow,  her  hat  encumbered,  her  feet  soaked  and  sodden,  her  father 
met  her  in  the  hall.  Ringrovc's  information  had  set  him  on  the 
track  of  things  hitherto  unsuspected ;  and  he  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  as  much  in  anxiety  for  them  because 
of  the  westhex,  as  wishing  them  to  sec  that  he  knew  of  these  prac- 
tices which  hitherto  they  had  concealed,  and  that  henceforth  they 
had  to  oppose  him  openly,  not  to  deceive  him  secretly. 

•'HTicrc  have  you  been,  Virginia?"  he  asked,  as  she  came  in, 
shaking  the  snow  from  her  dress  and  jacket  at  the  door. 
"  To  mattins,  papa,"  she  answered. 

"Are  you  mad,  my  child,  to  go  out  such  a  morning  as  this,  and 
when  you  are  already  indisposed  ?  '*  he  said,  a  little  sternly. 

"  It  docs  no  one  harm  to  go  to  church,  and  my  cold  is  very 
ighi,"  answered  Virginia,  by  no  means  aggressively,  only  steadily 
d  quietly. 
"  Hear   me.   Virginia  ;    I   forbid    these  morning   prayers,"  he 
umcd. 
The  girl  turned  pale,  but  she  did  not  answer.     This  was  only  an 
tpost  in  the  great  Iwitllc  of  Armageddon  to  be  fought  to-day  ;  and 
lOt  worth  the  effort  or  the  loss  of  even  a  skirmish.     .Anrl  as  at  this 
lOment  Hermione  drove  up  to  the  door,  while  ihe  snvants  flocked 
to  the  hail  according  to  the  duties  of  tlieir  several  posts,  the 
intest   was  postponed  ;  and  Richard  contented  himself  by  gravely 
handing  his  wife  out  of  the  carriage— both  maintaining  an  ominous 
^^ailence. 

^B  The  breakfast  pasKcd  in  the  same  dead,  dumb  rescr\-e;  but  whm 
^Bhe  last  piece  of  toast  had  been  eaten  and  the  last  cup  of  coffee 
^Blrunk,  Richard  turned  his  face  to  his  wife,  sitting  at  the  head  of 
^Bhc  table — a  protest  against  the  old  love,  a  nitncss  of  the  new 
^^cot«mand  in  her  very  appearance.  In  obedience  to  Superior,  she 
•  bad  y\it  away  all  her  curls  and  Huffs  an[l  jewels  and  ornaments,  as 
so  many  ciicumsunces  of  the  unregenerate  life  with  which  she  had 
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ao  more  to  do.  Her  golden  hair  was  braided  as  smootiily  round 
her  head  as  its  natural  frixzincss  would  allow  it  to  lie  ;  and  hcrdicsst 
or  deep  dark  "Mary"  blue,  was  as  plain  m  its  cut  and  &tyle  ts 
Sister  Agnes  could  desire  or  Aunt  Catlwrine  inutate. 

"  1  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  this  momini;  about  our  child,'' 
began  Richard,  whom  this  change  io  his  wife's  appearance  pained 
Iil:e  a  personal  a0iront.  "  What  we  may  speak  of  together  will  cook 
best  when  we  are  aJone.  I  find  that  much  has  been  going  on  witli 
our  Virginia  of  which  I  have  had  neither  cognisance  nor  cvea 
i.suspicion — and  of  witich  I  distinctly  disapprove  and  as  distinct!}' 
Wbid." 

He  stopped.  Henntone,  balancing  her  teaspoon  on  the  edge  of 
her  cup,  did  not  look  up. 

"What  do  you  disapprove  of?"  she  asked,  knowing  that  she 
had  to  say  something. 

*'  This  early  daily  church-going  for  one  thing,  and  the  dukfi 
having  wliai  I  ctiink  you  call  a  director,  and  plain  people  a  con- 
fessor." 

"  Papa ! "  iaid  Virginia,  "  I  cannot  give  up  mattins  I  Even  if  wc 
had  daily  prayers  at  home  I  should  feel  it  a  loss  to  give  up  the  dear 
service  in  the  church  ;  but  ^nthout  even  this,  it  would  be  wicked ! 
I  could  not,  indeed  I  could  not,  papa  I " 

*'■  Yonr  duty  is  to  obey  mc,  my  child,"  he  said.  "  I  am  yow 
fatlier,  and  the  best  director  you  can  have,  because  the  ofttnnl 
one." 

"  No,  papa,  my  duty  is  to  obey  God  and  the  Church,"  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  induce  Virginia  to  give  up  her  rdi^aut 
privileges,"  said  Hennione  in  an  unsteady  voice.  "  Life  has  been  « 
dilfcrcnt  thing  to  her  since,  led  by  Sutcr  .Agnes,  she  cntcivJ  into 
holiness  under  Father  Truscotr's  direction." 

'*  This  may  be ;  nevertheless  I  fortud  it  alt — with  my  whole 
authority  as  a  father.  No  confessor  shall  stood  between  mc  and  toy 
daughter — me  and  my  wife." 

Hermionc  flushed,  and  Virginia  looked  across  the  table  to  her 
father,  as  if  he  had  pronounced  her  sentence  of  death. 

"  Papa  I "  she  said  in  a  voice  of  almost  agony;  **  ^u  do 
know  what  you  arc  doing  ! " 

•'  I  know  too  well,  my  child,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  j-ruic 
you  from  your  own  ignorance  and  the  knavery  of  uoscru]mkius  nun- 
men  who  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  spiritual  mounichonks,  pre- 
tending to  powers  beyond  nature  and  against  all  known  bwx  Thq*, 
forsooth,  can  forgive  sins  and  insure  tlie  reception  into  Iicnvn  0/ 
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the  soul  I— they  can  transmute  a  bit  of  bread  and  glass  of  wine  into 
•0  much  fiesb  and  blood  1 — from  their  hands  comes  some  kind  of 
divine  emanation  which  cairies  on  the  trick  and  confer  the  same 
thuunatur^cal  powers  to  the  remotest  gcncrattoa  1  This  is  the 
knavish  nonsense,  my  child,  that  I  wi&h  to  protect  you  irom,  and 
ficom  all  that  it  includes." 

"  Richard  \  "  cried  Hcrmione,  revolted;  "  you  have  neither  shame 
nor  grace  left  in  you  I " 

Virginia  rose  from  her  place  with  a  bewildered  sir. 

"Fkpa!  it  is  a  sin  to  listen  to  you,"  she  said. 

"Say,  Viiginin,"  said  her  father  sternly.  "  Keep  yotir  seal  till  I 
pvt  jrott  leave  to  go." 

■Are   you    suddenly  becoming  a  tyianl?"    cried    Hcrmione 
aoatcly. 

'  If  you  like  lo  call  me  so — yea  ;  a  tyrant,"  he  said.  "  At  all  events 
I  am  minded  to  use  my  power  as  the  master  of  the  household,  the 
guardian  of  the  family,  to  check  these  disorders  which  have  crept  into 
it.  I  wish  you  both  to  understand  mc — both  you  my  wife,  and 
you  my  child — I  forbid  this  early  chua*h-going,  and  I  forlud  this 
weekly  confessioiL  I  lay  it  on  you,  Virginia,  as  tht-  duty  you  owe  to 
mc,  your  btther,  to  obey  my  command ;  on  you,  Hcrmione,  to  enforce 
that  obedience." 

"  I  owe  a  higher  duty  &till,"  said  Virginia  in  a  low  voice.  "  And 
what  the  sainu  and  martyrs  of  old  did  that  must  I  do  too.  They 
had  to  suffer  for  their  bith ;  and  so  must  I,  if  you  choose  to  nuke 
mcpapa." 

**  You  mean  that  you  will  disobey  me,  Virginia  ?  "  he  asked.    1 

Virginia  looked  down.  She  touched  the  cnicifix  within  her 
boaom;  murmured  a  prayer;  then  niiscil  hi:r  clear  blue  cyc«,  not 
defiantly,  only  with  the  soRowful  constancy  of  one  of  those  ideal 
virgin  martyrs  whose  traditions  she  seemed  to  carry  on  into  present 

"You  set  yourself  against  the  Church,  and  are  accursed,"  she 
I  most  disobey  Ood  or  you  : — but  God  is  greoter  even  than 
fiUbcr." 

Now  go,  raychild,"  he  said,  afier  a  few  moments'  pau»c.  **  Your 
is  given— and  ray  command." 
He  was  taken  aback,  and  did  not  then  know  how  lo  bear  hiniseU. 
The  gill's  testimony  to  her  (aitli  was  so  clear  and  unwuvcring — so 
impersonal,  and  placed  on  such  high  grounds,  Ihat  he  felt  ituseles*  to 
coolcnd  with  it ;  and  as  difliaiU  m  naelcai.  He  could  not  mak£ 
buueU'  a  tyrant—shut  her  up  in  her  own  iwnn,  anA.  Ueak.  \i«c  %!h  «». 
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criminal  or  a  prisoner.  If  she  chose  to  defy  him,  how  couU  he 
prevent  it  ?  Failing  on  appeal  to  her  reason,  to  her  love,  to  \m  Any, 
what  remaioed  ?  Fear  ? — physical  inability  to  resist  peraoul 
coercion?  But  he  was  hardly  the  man  lo  use  coarse  peraoiul 
threats  nr  to  coerce  by  force  where  he  could  not  control  by  reason. 

There  remained  however  Hermionc  j  and  she,  who  had  evei 
proved  so  plastic,  might  Etill  be  found  amenable. 

"  Wife,"  he  said  when  they  were  alone,  "  you  must  help  rae  inAi 
our  child.  You  must  come  back  from  all  this  folly,  swcetheait,  tnio 
.which  you  have  iierfuips  very  pardonably  fallen,  and  once  mwe  lake 
your  old  place  as  my  fitting  wife  and  rational  helpmate.  The  chikTi 
excitement  can  well  be  conquered  and  overlooked.  She  is  but  1 
child  yet ;  and  if  you,  her  mother,  take  her  in  hand,  all  will  «wn( 
■light." 

"I  cannot,"  said  Hermionc.  "Virginia  is  right  10  live  hct 
religious  life  out  to  the  end;  and  Father  Tniscott  is  a  good  and  wix 
director  for  her." 

"My  wife  1  I  wish  lo  be  neither  harsh  nor  unjust,"  be  wid; 
"  but  how  is  it  possible  that  you  can  give  in  to  this  revolting  practice 
of  confession,  for  yourself  or  for  your  daughter  !  WTiat  has  such  it 
girl  06  that  to  confess  !  and  wliat  ought  you  10  say  lo  any  nun  in 
secret — you  who  have  a  hnsKand  in  whom  you  can  confide  all  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  ! " 

"  All  my  thoughts  and  feelings  in  ycit}*'  said  Hcnnioae.  "Qm 
I  confess  to  you  my  adorniion  of  the  Blessed  Sacminenc— my  hSfM 
in  the  Divine  MoUicr's  intercession  ?  Richard  !  the  very  idea  i* 
blasphemous  !  '* 

"  You  mean  your  practices  are  absurd,"  he  said  coDtemptuootlr- 
"  Your  adoration  of  a  bit  of  bread— your  belief  in  the  intcrceniw 
of  a  person  dead  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  if  indeed  1 
ever  lived  I " 

"  You  arc  loo  revolting  I "  said   Jlennione  with  anger, 
curdles  my  blood  lo  hear  you  !     I  only  wish  that  boih  Virginia 
could  leave  the  house,  at  least  til!  you  got  into  a  better  frame  of  1 
and  did  not  insulins  with  your  horrible  infidelit)-." 

"Is  that  to  be  the  neat  mo^•e?"  a«ked    RicKird, 
awakened  into  suspicion. 

*'  It  would  be  bciiet  for  Virgioirt,  if  1  am  ubliged  unfonui 
lo  remain,"  she  answered.     "Sister  Agnes  wL^ho  bcr  to  go 
short  time  with  her  tn  C-  — ■*    It  will  be  a  cliange  for  her,  poor 
timl  as  she  is  to  be  confinocd  at  Easter,  a  tittle  lime  of  study  1 
prepanuon  would  be  of  infinite  service." 
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"She  shall  not  ro  with  Miss  Lasccllcs  !  "  he  said  ;  "and  I  will 
[ia\'e  no  mummery  of  confirmation  or  the  hice  in  my  ramily." 

"  Then  you  are  really  going  to  be*  a  t)'rant  over  your  daughter  ? 
Witli  your  princi|)!es  of  individual  rights  and  liberties,  it  is  strange ! " 

fShe  gave  a  short  laugh. 
"  It  is  not  tyranny  to  prevent  a  child  from  going  to  ruin,  even 
such  prevention  is  against  her  will,"  he  said.    "  Individual  liberty 
iocs  not  include  leave  to  commit  worse  than  moral  and  intellectual 
tuidde." 

"That  is  ymirw-ay  of  looking  at  it,"  said  Hermione.  "Ours  is 
that  wc  are  living  a  higher  life  than  what  you  and  your  materialism 
Mn  give  us;  that  faith  is  superior  to  reason,  and  that  we  should  deny 
aur  Lord  if  we  obeyed  you.  I  go  with  Virginia,  and  you  cannot 
ihake  cither  of  us." 

P  "  And  I,  the  husband  and  father,  have  no  influence  ?  " 
^   ^  None,"  said  Hcnnione,  thinking  of  Mr.  Lasccllcs  and  gathering 
BtrcBgth  by  ihc  thought.    "You  are  an  infidel." 

"  Has  your  love  gone  from  me,  wife?" 

He  was  very  pale  when  he  asked  this  question,  standing  up  aa 
one  expecting  ihe  word  of  command. 

Hcnnione  wds  profoundly  agitated.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  have 
to  answer  that  question  put  so  straightly,  so  uncompromisingly;  but 
again  she  remembered  Mr.  Lascellcs,  and  seemed  to  summon  his 
Ipirit  to  help  her. 

•'  I  do  not  love  you  so  much  as  I  did,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
■Your  infidelity  distresses  and  disgusts  me  too  much." 

".And  the  religion  which  rends  asunder  the  holiest  lies-7-which 
has  broken  up  the  happiest  home  in  England,  seems  to  you  a 
good  and  holy  thing?— and  the  man  who  leads  you  to  (his  practical 
abandonment  of  your  marriage  bond  seems  a  wise  and  noble 
leader?  To  rac  not!  and  you  yourself  would  aikiiowlcdgc  that 
bjr  *iheir  fruits  ye  shnll  know  them '  is  a  pregnaiit  saying." 

"  Scrijilurc  from  your  mouth  is  loo  painful  to  mc  to  listen  to," 
said  Heimione;  "and  for  one  such  text  as  this  I  could  bring 
forward  twenty  llinl  would  jusrify  "s  and  condemn  you.  Wc  must 
serve  God  rather  than  man,  and  Divine  Love  is  to  be  preferred  to 
»ny  form  of  human  affectiun." 

Always  the  same  thing  !— always  the  same  v.'»guebiit  impenetrable 
barrier,  and  the  circle  turning  round  on  itself,  beginning  where  it 
ended,  and  ending  where  it  h.id  begun  !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
^rld  had  suddenly  become  like  an  enchanted  wood  to  Richard 
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FuUeiton,  wKerc  iras  neither  path  nor  issue,  and  where  every  footsiep 
only  entangled  him  the  more. 

"You  tcH  Dii:  Lhtii  calmly,  my  wife,"  he  said,  steadjring  his  voice 
as  best  he  could,  but  it  shook  nod  broke  in  spite  of  all  his  eflixti. 
"  Your  love  for  me  was  once  as  certain  in  ray  mind  as  that  tO' 
morrow's  sua  would  shine — mine  for  you  as  enduring  as  life  it^t 
And  now  you  have  let  this  new  man — a  stranger  here  six  monllu 
ago — coniC  in  between  us  and  take  you  from  nw.  You  confc«ii> 
him — >'oii  obey  him — you  believe  in  htm — j-ou  strcngilicn  hi«  hawk 
against  me  in  the  governance  of  our  child.  If  you  do  not  love  iitm 
as  no  wife  should  Love  any  man  but  her  husband,  it  is  because  )'ou  an 
too  good  and  pure  to  entertain  an  unholy  passion  ;  but  you  give  to 
him  all  the  essential  treasures  of  your  love — all  that  rojccir-' 
marriage  from  vulgar  sensuality ;  and  you  have  despoiled  me  in,it 
you  may  make  hira  rich.  You  see  him  with  eyes  blinded  by  a 
new  excitement — dazzled  by  a  stnuigc  fanaticism.  The  new  rituil, 
the  ncnr  order  of  things,  has  carried  you  away  as  it  has  aumd 
away  the  child ;  but,  before  it  is  too  late,  hear  me  ^hcar  your 
husband,  your  friend,  your  \o\ei,  yotir  protector !  Come  luck  (o  mc. 
wife  \ — come  back,  to  your  trust  and  your  duty,  to  your  happincH 
and  your  love.  Wife  !  my  w-ife  !  beloved  !  come  back  to  me  1  Be 
your  true  sweet  self  once  more,  before  you  have  broken  my  hcan 

and  fallen  from  your  own  purity  ! " 

He  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  to  him,  laying  one  hand  oo  btf 

forehead  while  the  utlier  was  round  her  neck. 

''  Wife  ! "  he  pleaded ;  "  look  into  my  cye&  as  honestly  as  you 

used!— let  your  heart  qicak  for  me  before  it  has  been  too  bi 

warped!" 

But  she  towered  her  eyc-s  took  his  hands  from  her  neck— from 

her  forehead — and  trembling  nsibly  drew  hensclf  gently  away. 
"It  is  loo  late  now/'  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice.    "  Yuu  are  tbf 

enemy  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  a  sin  in  roc  were  I  to 

you  as  I  did,  oi  be  to  you  what  I  was  1" 

She  liid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tcan.     He 

her  to  him  again,  and  kissed  her  with  the  old  boyish  t 

kiucd  her  head  and  neck  and  &cc  and  hands;    but   ii^ 

caresses  in  which  she  bod  once  found  all  her  Joy  ulled  her  now  wrJi 

dread  and  horror,  and  again  she  turned  A«'ay  from  him  shuddermg. 
"  N'o  !''tihc  &aJd,  ilinging  out  her  handsas  if  toward  him  off ;  "«t 

can  never  be  the  same  to  each  other  tluU  wc  were.    \  havu  confeMol 

to  you  to-day  that  1  no  longer  love  you  as  I  did.  and  our  whole 

roust  now  be  diffcrcM." 


1 


Under  which  Lord  T 


Richiud  did  not  speak.  The  roan's  natural  dignity  came  to  his 
aid  and  checked  the  passion  of  sorrow  else  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed him.  He  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there  for  a 
while  looking  out  on  the  fast-falling  snow  and  the  grey  dull  sky. 
Then  he  turned  back  to  his  wife. 

"  Tell  mc,"  he  wid  suddenly  ;  "  and  tell  me  with  your  old  candour 
— you  were  never  yet  a  double-dealer,  Hermionc  ;  and  your  new 
rcUgioD  has  scarcely,  I  imagine,  sanctified  falsehood— is  this  separa- 
tioa  of  our  lives  of  your  own  proper  rootton,  or  has  it  been  suggested 
to  you — perhaps  commanded  ?  " 

Hermionc  looked  away,  sorely  tried  and  embarrassed.  The 
doctrine  of  rcscr\'c  had  in  trutli  eaten  into  her  former  candour  so 
that  bhc  was  less  honest  than  she  used  to  be  ;  but  she  was  bound  to 
be  faithful  now.  Raising  her  heavy  eyes  by  one  supreme  effort,  she 
looked  into  her  husband's  Ctce. 

"  My  DirLxtor  forbids  me,"  she  said. 

^-Mr.  Laficcllesi»" 
•'  Yes  :  Superior." 
"  Thank  you, "  said  Richard,  b  a  strange  voice.     "  Now  I  knoiT 
_whcre  I  stand." 

Again  he  went  to  the  window  looking  out  on  the  dreary  landscape 
ore  him,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand  as  he  rested  his  elbow  in 
the  woodwork  or  the  frame ;  and  again  be  came  hack  to  her  whose 
love  bad  once  made  his  happiness  as  her  defection  now  made  his 
despair. 

**  Do  not  be  afraid,  old  love,"  he  said  gently :  "  I  wilt  not  uouble 
you  again  with  a  fondness  that  has  grown  unwelcome  to  you.  Only 
believe  and  know  that  I  am  the  same  to  you  as  I  was  in  the 
bt^'nning,  and  Ilivc  been  all  through.  ^Vhen  you  want  me  you  will 
find  me." 

He  hdd  out  his  hand  and  pressed  hers  tenderly,  looking  into  her 
e  with  a  long  long  look  as  one  bidding  an  ctemal  fatcweU.    Then 
left  the  room  huninily,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  in  the 
snow,  ploughing  his  way — whitlicr? 
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A   FRAGMENT  PROM  KEATS. 

A  POEM  consists  of  ali  the  purest  apd  most  beautiful  elemeois 
in  the  poet's  nature,  crystiillisiKl  into  the  aptent  and  mutt 
cxquiiiilc  language,  and  adorned  with  all  the  outer  cnilKrItUhmcnl  oE 
musical  cadence  or  dainty  rhyme.     Hence  it  presents  us  with  tKc 
highest  and  noblest  product  of  the  ;cslhctic  faadiy,  embracing  as    i^ 
does  in  their  ideal  fomis  the  separate  beauties  of  all  its  sister  art* 
Whatever  lo%'c!incss  in  face  or  feature,  in  hill  or  stream  or  ocean,  it"** 
paiatcr  con  place  before  us  on  his  breathing  canvas,  that  lovetinc^' 
the  poet  can  body  forth  in  his  verse,  with  the  superadded  touches  ^^ 
his  vivid  imjiginiition.     Whatever  glorious  Roodx  of  sound  the  sing^^* 
can  pour  out  frnm  his  cvcr-welling  fountain  of  liquid  treble  atu 
thundering  bass,  that  glory  the  poet  can  reproduce  for  us  in  b 
graphic  delineation  of  all  things  seen  or  heard.    Even  more  iha 
this  the  poet  can  da     For  while  paintinj'  con  only  ponray  for  us  th 
forms  and  colours  of  the  human  face  or  of  external  naiure,  with  a  - 
best  some  pregnant  suggestion  of  the  passions  and  emoticns  at  wgri 
within  It— while  music  can  only  play  upon  our  inner  chords  by  din — '■ 
hints  and    half-comprehended    touches,    "idling  us  of  things  w^S 
have  not  seen,  of  things  we  shall  not  see  " — the  supreme  art  df  al^ 
can  uiier  in  clear  and  definite  language  every  feeling,  external  or^ 
internal,  which  makes  up  the  sum  of  human  Ufe.     Besides  ihc  bcauty^^ 
of  summer  flowers,  and  green  English  meadow*,  and  Alpine  snows, 
and  the  maiden's  pensive  face  ;  besides  the  beauty  of  ever)-  mingled 
harmony  that  swells  from  deep-toned  orgAn-ptpes  or  irilla  frotn  mod' 
latcd  tips  ;  besides  tls  word-picture<i  and  its  music,  poetry  can  tell  ue 
ft!so  of  c^'cry  love,  or  fear,  or  hope  that  throbs  within  the  heart  of 
man.     'I'lierefore  we  all  fed  that  this  art  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
arts,  the  art  which  sums  up  and  comprehends  within  ilsdf  the  srpantle 
exocllcnce  of  all  the  fcsit. 

Yet,  when  one  sees  the  careless  and  hasty  manner  in  which 
readers  treat  the  mastcri>icces  of  the  hinhest  pociic.il  arti' 
tempted  lo  wonder  whether  llicy  really  care  for  poi-irr  at  p. 
is  some  perfect  lyrical  gem,  some  cameo  of  inanellous  wOTtmaaitHi^ 
at  which  the  poet  \a\xAUt4\on%  w&  c&nw^'{.lmijuiiiig  with  llic 
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bare  skeleton  of  an  Uiea,  and  slowJy  working  it  up  into  form  and 
comeliness.  Every  line  has  been  thought  oiu  with  artistic  care; 
eiF-ery  rhyme  has  been  woncd  with  eager  assiduity.  The  missing  word 
has  been  sought  for  days  without  etfect,  and  then  has  Hashed  suddenly 
upon  kirn  hkc  an  inspiration  as  he  lay  awake  in  the  night  watches. 
The  weak  epithets,  the  faultily  musical  verses,  have  weighed  on  his 
brain  like  an  incubus,  till  some  happy  heureka  has  suggested  an  apter 
version.  Kvcn  wfhcn  the  work  seems  to  an  ordinary  observer  com- 
plete, the  poet  lingers  lovingly  over  its  smallest  details ;  adds  here  a 
little  polish  and  there  a  little  force;  debates,  ponders,  alters,  reverts 
again,  and  finally  settles  his  text  to  the  bjitisfattion  of  liis  own  highest 
taste  and  his  own  most  unsparing  criticism.  And  after  all  this 
prodigality  of  pains,  after  this  lavish  expenditure  of  thought  and  time, 
the  world  takes  up  the  volume  in  a  stray  afternoon,  reads  through 
twenty  pages  in  an  hour,  and  gives  the  beautiful  lyric,  the  spoiled 
child  of  its  creator,  just  three  minutes'  consideration.  If  we  wish  to 
enjoy  poetry,  if  we  wish  Co  put  ourselves  into  sympathy  with  the 
poet,  [his  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  must  treat  the  highest  of  the 
arts. 

Above  every  other  foim  of  writing,  poetry  requires  to  be  studied, 
and  to  be  studied  both  with  knowledge  and  with  care.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  its  eoni]]i>siltun  lend  to  make  ils  meaning  nt  first  sight 
obscure  and  difficult  of  comprehension.  The  necessity  for  rhythmical 
form,  and  in  many  cases  for  rhyme,  renders  the  striicture  of  the 
sentences  difTerenl  from  that  of  ordinary  prose  ;  and  this  diflTaence 
is  often  intentionally  exaggerated  in  imitation  of  earlier  poets  or  of 
classical  idioms.  Then,  the  very  smoothness  and  Boftne.ss  with  which 
the  verses  tun  leads  us  naturally  to  p.iy  less  heed  to  the  meanmg  iht-y 
convey.  Again,  in  order  to  produce  a  higher  xslhetic  effect,  the 
language  difl'ers  studiously  from  that  of  everyday  life.  It  is  cither 
more  antiquated,  or  more  special,  or  more  personified,  or  in  some 
other  way  more  sublime.  Things  arc  of  set  purjiose  called  by 
unfamiliar  names.  Horses  reappear  as  palfceys,  steeds,  or  chargers  ; 
cows  arc  changed  into  kine,  beeves,  and  neats  ;  ships  are  argosies, 
and  inns  are  hostels.  But  besides  these  initi.al  difficulties,  which  the 
student  soon  learns  to  overcome,  there  are  the  deeper  ones  of  involved 
thought  and  fathomless  emotional  abysses,  striving  to  express  them- 
selves under  all  the  trammels  of  artificial  versification  and  still  more 
artificial  rhyme.  Without  these  thing*  poetry  would  not  be  poetry  ; 
it  is  the  union  of  the  most  perfect  aisthetic  thinking  with  the  most 
perfect  xsthclic  expression  that  makes  it  what  it  actually  is  ;  but  the 
necessity  for  compelling  the  one  to  unite  with  the  other,  for  bending 
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the  idea  into  conformity  with  the  mould,  inevitably  renden  obscure 
what,  in  its  own  nature,  was  originally  jjrofound.  And  if  wc  wish 
not  merely  just  to  understand  our  poet,  but  also  to  sympathise  with 
him,  to  enter  into  ilie  full  meaning  of  his  every  touch,  we  must  throw 
ourselves  earnestly  into  his  voric,  and  look  for  oU  its  little  beauties  as 
the  art-critic  looks  into  a  Kaphacl  cr  a  Munllo. 

It  is  curious  that  in  an  age  which  has  brought  forth  such  muiQte 
artii>tic  investigations  as  those  of  Mr.  Kuskin  and  Mr.  Pater,  no 
similar  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
effects  which  poetrj-  produces  upon  otir  aesthetic  sensibility.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  test  a  single  short  passage  from  an 
English  poet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  critic  of  the 
Renaissance  painters  tests  a  Madonna  or  a  Sl  Sebastian.  Mr.  Pater 
sets  himself  before  a  particular  canvas  as  a  psychological  «esthctician, 
and  asks  himself  the  definite  question,  What  are  die  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  this  picture  and  of  this  artist,  that  rouse  in  me  the  special 
feeling  of  admiration  with  which  I  regard  it?  Let  us  take  in  the 
same  way  a  single  famous  stinza  from  Kcat-s's  "  Eve  of  Sl.  Agnes," 
and  ask  ourselves  in  like  manner,  What  are  the  peculiar  qualioes 
which  give  it  n  distinctive  poetical  character  ? 

The  lines  themselves  every  reader  knows  by  heart  Nevertheless, 
for  the  sake  of  putting  our  text  plainly  before  us,  we  will  quote  them 
once  more : — 

^^<  from  forth  the  cicnct  tifODght  K  ketp 
Of  candied  iipi>lc,  (juince  und  plum  utA  goard, 
Wilh  jellies,  nmoolJier  than  llw  crenmjr  Cdid, 
Anil  htcent  tyrup«  linct  will)  cmtumnD  ; 
>Ianoa  and  ilatci  in  Ntgasy  iraiiifumMl 
From  Vei  ;  and  xjiicM  daiiiiici  cveiy  ooc 
From  silken  SamarcamI  to  cedarol  LcUanaa, 

Now,  in  seeking  to  discover  the  secret  which  ^ves  lesthettc 
sivcncss  to  this  passage,  wc  must,  of  course,  take  for  granted  all 
those  primitive  elements  which  give  the  sesthetic  character  to  all 
poetry  alike,  just  as  an  art-critic  takes  for  granted  the  simple  effect 
of  colour  and  curved  forai  in  a  painting,  confining  himself  10  th 
further  effects  which  are  comparatively  peculiar  to  the  Epeciol  wo: 
tmdcr  review.    Such  primitive  elements  in  the  com  of  a  poem  an 
the  rhythm,  which   is  the  specific  distinguishing  mark  of   veisc 
generally  ;  and  the  rhyme,  which  is  an  xsthetic  device  of 
modem  Eurofiean  verse,  as  well  as  of  the  jtrcsent  passage.      B 
though  we  pass  by  these  generic  elements,  as  being  i'.' 
to  alt  poelry,  or  else  commooto  a  large  section  of  poiu  t 

be  supposed  that  they  play  an  uoimportant  part  in  tlie  total  effect.    Ui 


the  contrary,  it  is  these  universal  elements  which  differentiate  the 
form  of  poetry  from  the  form  of  prose  :  and  to  such  merely  sensuous 

(.pleasure  of  rhjlhrnicaJ  sound,  a  large  part  of  our  complex  gratifica- 
tion in  vCTse  composilioii  is  always  due.  Yet  when  vc  set  ourselves 
to  examine  the  special  effeciiveucss  of  a  particular  passage,  wc  may 
fiuriy  leave  out  of  consideration   those  factors  in  its  effectiveness 

.which  it  shares  with  verse  as  a  whole. 

Passing  on  to  the  more  peculiar  features  of  Keats's  lines,  we  may 
notice  first  of  all  the  form.  'J'his  is  that  of  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
which  itself  includes  much  matter  for  xsthetic  analysis.  To  begin 
with,  the  stanza  in  its  mere  technical  arrangement  of  verses  and 
riiymes  {losscsscs  many  notable  beauties  of  its  o^vn,  whether  we  find 
it  in  the  hands  of  Spenser  himself,  or  of  Shenstone,  Thomson, 
B}'ron,  Pracd,  or  Tennyson.      Nay,  even  the  frigidity  of  Beattie's 

^*Minsiier  cannot  entirely  chtll  us  to  the  exquisite  niotlulation  of 
lat  majestic  system.     \\'hcn  wc  try  to  analyse  the  beauty  of  the 

[metre,  we  find  that  it  depends  partly  upon  ttiu  apt  disposition  cf 
rhymes,  and  partly  upon  the  grand  and  impressive  close  which 
is  given  to  every  stanza  by  its  termination  in  a  long  rolling 
Alexandrine.  If  the  rhymes  were  simply  alternated,  as  in  the  ottava 
rima,  we  should  feel  that  much  of  the  peculi.ar  charm  of  Spenser's 
TCTSC  wa-s  gone  :  the  measure  would  become  comparatively  wooden 
commonplace.  But  what  gives  it  its  extraordinary  power  is  the 
iinty  way  in  which    the   rhyme  is  relieved,  and   prevented  from 

"becoming  monotonous,  by  skilful  conforraity  to  a  very  varied  though 
inflexible  mould.  The  only  other  disposition  of  rhymes  which  at  all 
equals  it  in  this  peculiarity  is  that  of  the  true  sonnet :  and  anyone 
who  compares  Milton's  sonnets,  built  upon  the  pure  Italian  model, 
with  Shakespeare's  or  Shelley's  deUiscd  tyjics,  will  see  at  once  that,  so 
£ir  as  mere  form  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  quesdon  as  lo  which 
is  the  most  admirable.  Gray's  odes  stand  second,  perhaps,  among 
English    measures,  to   these  two   supreme    systems,  in   beauty  of 

tarrangemeni :  but  while  Gray  depends  much  upon  an  excessive 
complexitj-  and  almost  capricious  artificiality,  the  Spenserian  stann 
and  the  tnie  sonnet  combine  the  two  high  artistic  merits  of  clue 
variety  and  perfect  simplicity. 
1'he  disposition  of  the  thymes,  however,  gives  us  only  half  the 
secret  of  Spenser's  stanza.  The  terminal  Alexandrine  gives  u»  the 
other  half.  If  the  reader  wUl  glance  back  at  our  text,  and  in  reading 
it  over  will  omit  the  epithet  "  silken  "  in  the  lost  tine,  he  will  be  able 
to  judge  how  much  the  Kpcnseri-in  stanxa  owe*  to  its  resounding 
close.     Without  that  (ull-mouthcd  final  noUi  it  would  fall  flat  and 
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disappointing  upon  our  ears,  which  would  feci  themselves  ch< 
the  expected  ending.  Even  if  we  had  never  heard  a  Speti 
verse  before,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  weak  and  insul^dent  if  all 
the  lines  were  of  equal  lenglh.  Spenser  hit  upon  the  hajipy  ooni- 
bination  which  united  the  best  arntngcntcnt  of  rhymes  with  the 
fuUcfit  and  most  satisfying  termination  :  and  a  hundred  poets  aiocc 
his  time  have  justified  his  choice,  both  by  direct  cncomitim,  and  by 
that  "sincercst  form  of  flaticrj',"  imitation. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  dozen  otlier  stanzas  of  iiquil 
beauty  might  be  constructed  out  of  the  ordinary  Ejighsh  verse  of  fiw 
iambi,  with  the  aid  of  the  Alexandrine  or  some  similar  varianL  I 
do  not  mean  to  claim  for  the  Spenserian  model  any  abstract  or 
objective  excellence  above  all  other  conceivable  types :  I  merely 
intend  to  assert  that  it  has  successfully  attained  the  object  of  its 
Xvenlor.  I-Eiit  Lhovigh  other  suin/as  niigln  now  perhaps  be  arranged  M 
Jual  beauty,  so  lu:  as  mere  sensuous  eltccliveuess  is  concerned^  the 
stanza  before  us  would  still  retain  one  extra  claim  upoo  our  iStc- 
tions,  at  which  the  new  models  could  never  arrive.  In  one  word,  it 
is  Spenserian.  When  we  read  a  poem  in  that  particular  measure,  we 
recognise  it  at  once  as  such  ;  and  some  dim  memories  of  the  "  Faerie 
Quecne  "  must  necessarily  cling  about  our  a;sthetic  appreciation  ol  its 
form.  The  verse  which  was  tiscd  by  ''  the  |»oet's  poet  "  in  hb  greoKSI 
work  must  always  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  |K>etry.  Naturally,  if  the 
btanza  is  attempted  by  an  unskilful  hand,  the  desecration  is  therefore 
:ili  tlic  iireatcr :  but  if  it  is  employed  with  even  moderate  success, 
we  love  the  poem  all  the  better  for  the  familiar  and  exquisite  mould 
in  which  it  is  cast.  Hence,  when  an  artist  «uch  as  Keats,  himself 
s.ituratcd  with  the  influences  of  F.lizabethan  verse,  pours  forth  h>c 
voice  in  that  well-known  farm,  with  all  the  skill  and  grace  of 
second  Renaissance  in  which  he  moved,  the  ]iroduct  is  a  perl 
raasteqnece  of  rhythmical  music,  appealing  directly  to  our  nidrit 
ear,  and  indirectly  to  our  older  i>octical  associations. 

Ijo  much  for  the  generic  ]>ecu1i.iritlcs  of  the  Spenserian  stanj 
One  more  specific  beauty  belongs  lo  the  particular  specimen 
us.     Desidcs  the  obvious  alliterations,  and  the  delicate  altemaiit 
between  the  hard  palatal  and  the  sibilant,  to  which  the  passage 
much  of  its  varied  music,  the  last  line  has  a  peculiar  chano  m 
weak  rhyme,  '*  Lebanon."    Read  it  over  once  more,  carefully  at 
daintily,  and  see  how  that  weak  rh^-me  rolls  on  ihe  [>aLtc  like 
fragrance  left  by  a  wine  of  perfect  bouquet  after  the  body  h.'^s  pa 
away  from  the  tongue.     Only  a  master  Of  musical  cadence  cc 
ever  produce  such  a  delicious  effect 
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But  the  maittr  of  jwetry  is  far  more  important  than  the  mere 
form.  Esqnisite  sound  is  nothing  without  KStheiic  beauty  of  idea. 
Some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  imitators  have  given  us  lines  as  delicately 
modulated  as  their  ti::3chcr's  ;  but  none  of  tliem  has  given  us  another 
Dolores.     Let  us  look  next  at  the  material  part  of  Keals's  picwre. 

For  it  is  a  picture,  and  nolliing  more.  'I'here  is  none  t»f  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  is  derived  from  pure  loveliness  of  conception, 
as  in  Shelley's  best  lyrics,  or  in  the  laureate's  highest  inspirations. 
Nothing  like  "  One  word  is  too  often  profaned,"  or  the  best  sections 
in  "  Maud  "  and  "  In  Memoriam."  But  there  is  wonderful  beauty  of 
another  surt,  easier  perhaps  to  analyse  than  in  these  higher  cases,  and 
so  all  the  better  for  our  present  puqjose.  As  a  simple  artistic  tour 
t/e/oree,  the  stanza  before  us  is  absolutely  unequalled  in  its  own  line. 

First  of  all,  it  is  distinctly  a  four  ,U force.  Merely  the  description 
of  a  supper:  as  commonplace  and  unpoeilcal  a  subject,  apparently, 
OS  mind  can  well  conceive.  Rut  what  a  supper  !  What  wealth  of 
form  and  colour  and  perfume  !  What  grouping  of  lovely  sights  and 
scents  and  favours !  What  imaginative  additions  of  the  dreamily 
distant  and  the  mysteriously  vagut;  I  No  solid  human  meal  served 
in  this  worky-day  world  of  ours,  but  a  poet's  feast,  which  even  a 
painter  could  not  portray  with  all  his  skill  in  multitudinous  shapes 
and  pigments.  For  though  he  might  possibly  give  ns  the  candied 
apple,  quince  and  plum  :ind  gourd,  the  jellies  and  the  dates,  die 
lucent  syrups  and  the  spiced  dainties,  how  could  he  ever  give  us  the 
argo«y  and  the  manna,  the  silken  S-tmarcand  and  rcdared  ]..cbanoii? 
Even  the  tastes  and  the  perfumes  arc  beyond  his  utmost  art ;  how 
much  more,  then,  the  poetical  suggestion  of  all  those  clustered  asso- 
ciations which  group  themselves  by  the  hundred  about  every  line  cif 
Keais's  marvellous  word-painting.  This  is  the  point  which  strikes  us 
most  on  a  general  glance  over  the  whole  |)icture.  The  terhnieal 
difficulties  of  ihc  siliutiun  were  overwhelming,  and  they  have  been 
overcome  without  an  effort  by  the  master-touch  of  a  supreme  nrtist. 

Kvery  object  in  the  whole  composition  is  pictorial  in  the  highest 
degree.  Wc  sec  them  all  as  parts  of  a  painting,  not  as  physical 
thiogfi  to  eat  and  drink.  'Hiey  are  beautiful  lo  look  at,  candied 
apples,  and  purple  plums,  and  golden  jellies,  and  Iticent  syrups. 
Actually  seen  in  real  life,  the  suggestion  of  edibility  jiartially  spoils 
Ihcir  xsihetic  cffecL  Represented  in  a  picture,  the  suggestion 
becomes  remoter,  and  tlie  ideal  element  stands  forward  more  promi- 
nently into  view.  But,  as  factors  of  poetry,  all  the  grossncss  of  the 
actuality  is  cleared  away,  and  the  pure  ideal  pleasure  alone  remains. 

Note,  loo,  that  the  poet's  feast  consists  of  no  coarse  or  common 
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dishes,  no  vulgar  meals  or  breads,  but  of  those  daintier  foods  wtuch 
recall  whatever  is  most  aesthetic  in  our  sense  of  tafte.  The  jcUiM, 
besides  their  golden  beauty,  are  stnoother  upon  the  [talate  than  the 
creamy  curd.  The  lucent  synips,  besides  thor  cleaa-  transparenq-, 
are  tinct  with  cinnamon  to  plcisc  and  sate  the  curious  taste.  The 
fruits,  lovely  in  shape  and  hue,  are  also  soft  to  the  touch  and  5wc« 
to  the  lips.  Nothing  harsh,  or  gritty,  or  coarse ;  nothing  tiUy,  or  oily, 
or  meaty;  everything  smooth  and  sweet  and  spictd— a  poet's  feast 
in  tlie  actuality,  transferred  in  all  its  loveliest  features  to  the  ideal 

Nor  is  this  alL  Observe,  again,  how  carefully  every  word  b 
chosen  to  prevent  any  jar  of  vulgar  feeling  in  the  midst  of  this 
idealised  banquet.  What  curiota  ftUdias  of  language !  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  icmiinology  of  everyday  life  1  Gearrf  ami 
mafiMii,  delicious  in  their  indefinite ncss,  arc  perfect  also  in  liieii 
musical  fitness.  Lucent  syrups  tind  with  cinnamon  deserve  the 
italics  which  l^Igh  Hunt  bestowed  upon  ihem  in  his  selection  o( 
picked  passages.  But  above  all  other  cunning  devices  of  artistic 
workmanship,  admire  chat  6nal  syllable  in  spited.  The  modem 
English  spiad  would  have  gmtcd  on  our  cars  like  a  discord  in  the 
midst  of  a  glorious  sonata :  but  the  almost  imiierceptible  diflTerence 
of  the  antiquated  fonii  turns  into  enchanted  poetry  what  had  other- 
wise sunk  into  irretric^'able  bathos.  Spicid  dfuntics  cany  us  back 
at  cnce  from  tlie  cold  realities  of  lO'day  to  the  idealised  pa^t  of  the 
*'  Faerie  Qucenc  "  and  ttic  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

So  far,  the  picture  is  beautiful  enough,  in  form  and  colour,  in 
choice  of  language  for  its  %-chicIc  and  of  objects  for  its  composition. 
But  the  last  remark  leads  on  lo  the  higher  imaginative  plnlfaim  of 
the  final  lines.  Poetry  consists  in  part  of  sweet  t^isles,  soft  touctics, 
harmonious  sounds,  graceful  shapes,  and  lovely  colours,  combirved 
in  tliL-  ideal  form,  and  clothed  in  the  most  fitting  language;  but  il 
also  consists  in  part  of  appeals  to  our  higher  emotions,  and  arooogsi 
others  in  great  measure  to  the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  lliis  higher 
emotional  aspect  of  our  text  we  most  now  consider. 

i/>ok  first  at  that  one  word,  argosy.  \Mh>  can  tell  what  wealth 
of  poetical  association  is  bound  up  in  those  three  litdc  syllables?  D 
is  not  probable  that  Keats  troubled  himself  much  with  the  voritnH 
derivations  offered  for  the  word,  from  /iagvu'e,  a  sliip  of  KagUM,  to 
the  classical  Argo  or  base  Latin  ar^it ;  but  some  dim  echo  of  Jawo 
and  his  Argonauts  must  always  ring  about  the  very  iwund  of  tltc 
word,  in  spite  uf  all  the  expostulations  of  scientific  phiWotry.  Tlicn 
an  aigosy  was  2  medieval  ship,  a  ship  of  the  hali 
belonging  to  the  sioncd  %^cq(  CUauc<»  uui  Fotrtrdi ... 
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It  was  not  a  ship  of  our  noithem  seas,  but  a  Mediterranean  galley, 
trading  between  the  famous  pons  of  Greece  and  Sicily  and  Spun,  or 
Uden  with  dates  and  manna  from  some  mysterious  Puynim  land  like 
that  Fez  of  which  we  only  know  that  it  sounds  strange  and  musical. 
What  the  real  Fez  of  Arab  merchants  may  be  like  wc  do  not  care  to 
ask :  our  aigosy  comes  from  the  distant  Fez  of  mediKvat  fancy,  which 
belongs  to  no  earthly  land,  but  exists  oniy  in  the  idealist  geography 
of  the  poet's  mind-  Then,  too,  argosy  has  whole  hosts  of  poetical 
assodaiions  with  earlier  authors.  The  *'  Merchant  of  Venice  "  has 
his  mind  tossing  on  the  ocean,  where 

llik  argosiex  with  pcrily  nil, 
Litce  signion  and  rich  burthen  cm  ibe  flood. 
Or,  u  it  were,  the  paeeutu  ai  the  sea, 
Do  ovcrpecr  the  petty  irafRcken, 

Thai  curtsy  Co  them,  do  ihem  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  itiem  with  their  u'ovcn  wings. 

We  may  be  sure  that  some  half-conscious  recollection  of  these 
lines,  and  of  many  another  from  the  Canterbury  Tales,  or  the  old 
dramalisls  whom  he  loved,  must  have  thrilled  through  Keats's 
mind  as  he  penned  that  one  word.  And  we  as  we  read,  though  wc 
do  not  defmitcly  think  of  all  these  eletnents  in  the  beauty  of  the 
choice  expression,  yet  vaguely  feel  their  influence,  and  are  thrown  by 
it  into  that  indchnite  sesthctic  state  which  we  know  as  the  poetical 
glamour. 

But  Fez  and  the  manna  and  the  dates  and  the  argosy  only  lead 
us  up  to  that  still  vaguer,  dimmer,  and  more  mysterious  distance  and 
antiquity  which  finish  off  the  picture  in  its  concluding  Alexandrine. 
What  tlie  last  line  of  a  perfect  sonnet  is  to  the  whole,  that  is  this  ex- 
quisite verse  to  the  stanza  which  it  closes  with  such  perfect  skilL  Here 
we  are  transplanted  unresistingly  into  the  very  midst  of  mediarval 
romance  and  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  Who  knows  what  and  where 
is  Samarcand  ?  A  city  of  mystery  and  fable,  the  easternmost  of  all 
thost:  cities  which  bear  the  mighty  name  of  Alexander  ;  a  city 
resonant  will)  memories  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  redolent 
with  perfumes  of  oriental  song.  All  these  associations  run  rapidly 
through  our  minds  as  we  hear  the  name,  made  sacred  in  poetry 
before  among  those  towns— 

Of  olii  Or  modern  fuiie,  the  «cal 
Of  nighlic&t  cmpiie,  from  the  dcktincd  wall> 
Of  Camholu,  sca,t  of  Calhabn  Cwi, 
And  Samsrchftnd  by  0»ui,  Temir's  thrunc. 
To  Paquin  of  Sinonn  king;!,  »rkl  thence 
To  Agn  uid  I.Abor  of  great  M<^L 
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Nor  does  the  other  geographical  aomc  lack,  (it  precedent  in  the  same 
sonorous  lines,  where  we  also  find — 

The  kingilnm*  of  Alm&n»r,  Kei,  and  Su*, 

Marooco,  nnd  Algiers,  nnil  TtemiKD. 

But  the  mere  name  of  the  distant  oriental  lawn  would  be  of  fjr 
less  poetical  avail  without  its  suggotivc  epithet  of  "silken  Satnar- 
cand."  The  word  means  and  implies  more  than  a  wh<^e  page  wouU 
adequately  express.  Besides,  if  you  definitely  unfold  the  whole 
import,  you  lose  the  l)cauty  of  its  uncertainty  and  fanciful  imi^lio- 
tions.  Silk  is  rich,  nnd  soft,  and  glossy,  and  rosily :  it  forms  the 
state  dress  of  lovely  women  and  courtly  men  ;  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  cradle  of  romance,  the  East ;  U  figures  a  thousand  umcs  on  the 
canvas  of  the  painter  and  in  the  talcs  of  the  poci.  And  when  wc 
read  of  silken  Samarcaod  ne  think,  in  an  undercurrent  of  thought, 
about  all  these  things  ;  and,  more  than  that,  wc  picture  to  ourselves 
unconsciously  the  busy  baxiiars  of  the  fancied  oriental  city — for  to 
the  Samarcand  of  travellers  KcaLs  and  his  renders  have  nothing  to 
say — with  its  laden  utniels  setting  down  and  taking  up  their  costly 
bnles;  with  its  turbaned  meTchnnts  dispkying  in  the  market-place 
tlicir  many-coloured  fabrics;  vvidi  its  domes  and  minarets  risini; 
up  in  the  background,  glistening  in  an  eastern  sun,  like  the  Dagdail 
of  our  youthful  fancy,  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  All  these  runfused  ideas  arc  brought  up  to;;ether  into  the 
mind's  eye  by  that  single  epiihtt  of  silken  Samarcand. 

As  to  cedarcd  Lebanon,  its  associations  are  too  manifold  for  the 
boldest  analyst  to  unravel.  'I'he  trees,  the  wood  itsetf,  the  perfume, 
the  colour,  the  old  Siblical  memories  of  Solomon's  temple,  bnilt  of 
"  ccdar-irccs,  fir-trees,  and  algtim-trccs,  out  of  Ijcljanon,"  cctlcd  with 
beams  overlaid  with  "  fine  gold  of  Tar^'aim,"  and  "  garnished  with 
precious  stones  for  beauty  " — all  these  jostle  strangely  in  our  minds 
with  later  but  not  less  poetical  recollei-tions  of  Crusaders  and  Samcens, 
of  Godfrey  of  Itouillon  and  Guy  of  Lusignan.  \Sz  may  be  sure 
that  every  one  of  them  *\-as  (loating  ha/ity  before  the  eyes  of  Keats 
.IS  he  wrought  out  the  concluding  Alexandrine  of  his  Ikjautiful 
picture. 

One  more  element  in  our  critical  pleasure  rcmaiiis  to  be  consi- 
dered, and  that  is  our  appreciation  of  die  stanza  a.^  tJic  work  of  its 
particular  artist.  The  connoisseur  admires  the  merevt  sketch  of  Rem- 
braruji,  because  he  finds  in  it  something  Rembi      ''  "      '  \i 

roetc  fragment  of  a  poem  by  K.eai>,  even  nlicn  M'  h: 

noble  luuratiTc    an  episode  of  which  tt  adorn*,  coniami  in  a  a 
fLivour  essentiatty  KwVnan.    tV^r^n  r*  va  siKo  know  ontl  Xoxc  tfce 
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poet,  find  the  verses  al!  the  lovelier  by  their  reflection  of  his  singular 
and  subtle  individuality'.  Besides  the  modulated  verse,  besides  the 
beautiful  picture,  besides  the  appeal  to  out  imagination  and  our 
poetical  sympathies,  there  is  the  special  pleasure  of  the  piece  as  a 
characteristic  exemplar  of  its  artist's  handicraft. 

Strongly  sensuous,  yet  never  sensual ;  of  this  earth,  yet  only  of  its 
fairest  side;  lacking  perhaps  the  highest  spirituah'ty  like  that  of 
Shelley,  but  steeped  through  and  through  with  the  sense  of  ajsthetic 
beauty ;  Keats  never  wrote  anything  more  perfectly  his  own  tlian  this 
frafimenl  of  a  stanza.  Only  one  other  passage  can  claim  to  rank 
bc-wde  it  as  the  fullest  outcome  of  the  author's  personality — the 
second  verse  of  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  " — 

O  for  n  draught  of  virHagi.-,  thai  liaih  btcn 

L'oolM  a  I»ng  iiyc  in  tlic  dccp-dtlvcd  uith,  ' 
Tasting  uf  Flora  and  i!ie  counity-yrcen, 

Dance,  and  rrovcn^al  icnt;,  and  ^uii-bumt  mirth  I 
O  Tcir  a  licalicr  full  of  \\w  warm  Soiuh, 

I- nil  of  Ihc  irue,  ihc  nlushi'dl  HippocjcflCj 
With  li«ulr<i  hulililei  uinkin)*  at  the  brim 

And  jintpIcJ-nlaineJ  niuulh  ; 
Thai  1  mighl  iliink,  am!  leave  ihe  worl<I  unseen. 

And  ivil!)  Ihce  fade  ow:iy  intu  the  foieU  dim. 

This  almost  studied  artistic  sensitousness,  toned  down  though  it  is 
by  the  native  purity  of  a  beautiful  soul,  may  perhaps  seem  to  austere 
critics  a  fault.  But,  even  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  Keats,  and  tliat  is  why 
it  attracts  us  so  strongly.  .-V  German  professor  once  endc-ivoured  to 
show  that  Turner,  in  his  later  days,  suffered  from  a  disease  of  vision 
which  made  him  see  external  nature  under  abnormal  colours;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  he  also  proved  tliat  a  person  with  normally-con- 
stituted eyesight  could  produce  the  same  effect  upon  himself  by  an 
over-dose  of  santonin.  But,  even  if  this  be  ever  so  true,  we  should 
none  the  3ess  admire  the  dreamy  golden  haze  which  hangs  over 
Turner's  later  works,  because  we  recognise  it  as  a  part  of  his  manner, 
10  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due ;  and  if  an  optician  were  to  invent 
some  arrangement  of  lenses  by  which  the  colours  should  appear  in 
their  tnier  tints,  we  should  not  care  for  the  picture  half  so  well.  We 
want  to  see  the  real  or  imaginary  world  as  Keats  and  Turner  saw  it, 
(o  look  for  a  while  with  their  artistic  eyes,  and  to  revel  awhile  in  their 
scftthctic  emotions. 

Perhaps  only  literar>'  epicures  like  I,eigh  Hunt  or  Charles  I.amb 
can  fully  appreciate  swch  special  masterpieces  of  technical  skill  ss 
this  stanza,  ft  appeals  more  10  the  artistic  side  of  poetical  feeling 
than  to  its  philosophical  side.    In  it  one  sees  the  poet  as  a  painter, 
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not  as  a  tlunlcer,  a  teacher,  or  «  prophet.  Bfr.  Maim  and  Uz. 
Rossetti  might  read  more  in  it  than  a  man  of  adence  or  a  metipl^a- 
cian  would  read.  But  eveiyone  must  find  much  that  ii  loveljr :  ever^ 
one  must  feel  the  delicacy  of  toudi,  the  metrical  mastarjr,  the  imagi- 
native wealth,  the  sploidid  richness  of  diction.  The  analynf  I 
have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  here  must  be  regaided  as  a.  mere 
outline,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  reada  for  himsdf  in  its  delaik 
Adequately  to  disentangle  the  whole  complex  stnnd  would  xeqmR 
that  we  should  know  every  labyrinthine  recess  of  the  hmnan  trnun, 
eveiy  intricate  maze  of  the  human  emotions.  But  enough  pfrfmip^ 
has  been  said  to  suggest  a  means  by  which  an  analytical  or  positife 
method  of  criticism  should  supplement  the  pure^  appreciative  or 
estimatory  method  now  in  vogue.  The  more  we  tiy  to  realise  whst 
it  is  that  pleases  us  in  a  poem,  the  mrae  shall  we  love  and  admire  it 
for  what  we  find  it  to  contain. 

GRANT  AULRT. 
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HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 
FOR  THE  YOUNQ. 

THE  study  of  the  recreations  of  tiiosc  who  are  in  their  early 
years  brings  ui)  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  modem 
social  life.  There  is  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  practice  on 
this  subject  that  no  kind  of  system  can  be  said  to  prevail  in  relation 
to  it  in  any  class  of  society  except  the  poorest,  in  which  necessity 
rather  than  choice  enforces  a  gloomy  and  sad  uniformity.  If  there 
be  any  rule  at  all  it  is,  perhaps,  that  parents  and  those  Who  have 
charge  of  the  young  give  to  them  those  kinds  of  recreations  which 
they  themselves  were  taught  to  enjoy.  There  is  much  haphazard 
about  the  matter  at  the  best ;  and,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say,  there 
is  much  that  is  called  recreation  which  has  no  reference  to  health, 
and  which  therefore  is  not  recreative,  although  it  pretends  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  recreations  which  may  be  liealthful  to 
the  young  become  hurtful,  owing  to  the  times  and  modes  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  from  no  other  causes.  The  holding  of  children's  parties 
at  late  hours  in  winter  time  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  examples  of 
tills  kind,  as  it  is  one  also  of  the  most  foolish  of  modem  devices. 
The  children's  party  is  now  often  called  for  seven  or  even  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and  young  children,  for  three  or  four  hours  after 
they  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  and  fast  asleep,  arc  kept  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  feverish  excitement,  which  will  not  cool  down  for  two  or 
three  succeeding  days.  In  this  excitement  they  arc  (requcntly  fed 
with  foods  and  drinks  of  the  most  indigestible chnrattcr  ;  and  from 
the  excitement,  the  dyspepsia  which  results,  and  the  coUls  whii-h  ore 
engendered  from  the  exposure  to  cold  air  late  at  niglU  nnd  when  the 
strength  is  exhausted,  there  is  set  up,  almost  of  nvccssiiy,  temporary 
derangement  of  the  body,  and  in  some  cases  falal  disi'iuc. 

There  is  a  fact  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  in  rcspwl  to  rxiK«nre 
of  the  body  during  these  inclement  seasons  ;  Hnd  the  lai't  in  thii : 
at  these  seasons  the  body  is  undergoing  a  nittuml  prtH'ChM  itf  wahio 
or  consumption — a  veritable  loss  of  weight,  wliirli  in  a  cauhc  of  ox- 
)iaiuti(Hi,  and  which  is  increased  by  every  ad<.)itionAl  cxpoaun.    This 
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wa&te  is  in  progress  during  all  the  winter  months,  from  November  tii 
April,  and  affects  the  whole  of  the  community.  Thus  the  danpr 
increases  as  the  winter  months  progress,  and  attains  its  maximum  in 
the  fatal  months  of  early  spring,  ivhen  so  many  of  the  enfeebled  of  ill 
ages  pass  away. 

There  is  another  and  indirect  danger  conneaed  with  chQdmi's 
parties  which  I  must  hcrj  incident^ly  notice,  although  it  He&  a  little 
apart  from  my  subje<:t.  1  name  it  because  of  its  immense  importance- 
In  the  cold  seasons,  when  the  body  is  at  its  lowest  working  ]iower, 
the  cpiiiemic  diseases  arc  often  most  rife,  and  are  always  most 
(l.-ingcTous,  TliL-  dtM:a*iL-5  are  also  at  these  limes  <'ommunicated  more 
easily  from  one  person  to  another,  the  poison  which  produces  iheta 
being  brought  into  a  cumjfaiiy,  not  in  the  opai  space,  but  in  lh>.'  i  < 
room.  Thus  the  winter  children's  [>any  becomes  not  unfrcji.  ■ 
the  centre  from  which  an  epidemic  takes  fresh  root,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  focus  of  spreading  disease.  There  is  much  thoughtlessness  on  the 
part  of  grown-up  people,  who  have  little  people  in  their  charge,  in 
this  poninilar.  I  knew,  lately,  an  instance  in  which  some  >'oun2 
(.;hildren  who  were  recovering  from  scarlet  fever,  and  who  could  not 
leave  tlieir  rooms,  were  allowed,  as  a  pastime,  to  make  the  dolb' 
clothes  and  the  decorations  for  a  Christmas  tree,  which  dolls'  clothe* 
and  decorations  were  to  pass  a  few  hours  later  into  the  hands  of  a 
large  party  of  juveniles,  to  the  certain  infection  of  some,  who  in 
going  there  to  play  would  be  going  possibly  lo  death. 

Dr.  Whitmore,  the  admirable  medical  officer  of  health  for  Mary- 
lebone,  has  most  forcibly  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
source  of  danger,  and  lias  illustrated  the  fact  of  danger  from  the 
clearest  evidences  of  mortalitj-.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  imprudence 
still  goes  on,  and  you  must  pardon  ree  for  one  minute  of  iirelevancy 
in  hanng  once  more  referred  to  it. 

To  return  to  our  subject  proper.  The  next  series  of  dangers  in 
the  tccreations  of  the  young  are  contracted  by  ovcr-coiu petition  anil 
by  the  etpiality  of  eifori  enforced  alike  on  children  and  youths  of 
different  build  and  constitution.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd, 
nothing,  indeed,  more  cn:cl,  than  llic  inflictions  which,  in  the  name 
of  recreations,  are  perpetrated  in  the  manner  named.  I.cl  me  give 
one  illustration. 

I  waK  at  a  swimming  bath,  where  some  twenty  l>oy«.  all  uiKkr 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  swimming  or  learning  to  &wun.    There  «« 
no  compaiison  between  these  lads  in  matter  of  ph>'siail  outline.  One. 
a  short  lad,  n:td  a  narrow  and    pointed  rhe^l,  a  r 
atmost  trans^tarcnl  &1ut\,  %  chUlv  &utiac<:  uC  bod^,  ■<■■ 
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another,  atall,  broad-shotildered,  broad-che5ted  youth,  had  a  full  and 
ruddy  complexion,  a  warm  surfactr,  and  a  firm  nuiscular  build.  The 
others  varied  between  these  two  standards.  Such  were  the  phj-sical 
conditions  of  the  swimmers,  and  so  constructed  jjhystcally  they 
commenced  ihcir  recreation.  Swimming  is  a  healthful  recreation, 
when  properly  carried  nut,  as  well  as  useful  and  neces$ar>-.  But 
here  was  the  niisrhicf  from  it  in  the  caw  of  the  boys  in  question  : 
there  was  no  discrinii nation  in  the  amount  of  the  recreation.  The 
boy  with  the  pigeon  chest  and  blue  lip  had  quite  as  much  of  it  aa 
M-as  safe  for  him  at  (he  ei]d  of  five  minutes  ;  but.  to  keep  him  up 
to  the  same  standard  as  ihc  swimmer  with  the  broad  chest,  who 
had  such  buoyant  lungs  that  he  could  hardly  sink  even  if  he  tried, 
the  boy  was  encouraged  an'i  almost  driven  to  go  on  and  keep  on 
until  he  had  passed  through  the  ^ame  ordeal  as  his  more  favoured 
comrude.  The  result  was  that  the  weak  boy  came  out  of  the  water 
blue  all  over,  an  hour  Liter  was  .ts  blue  as  a  bilbcrrj-  in  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  was  cold,  shivering,  feeble,  and  sleepy.  1  could  sec  those 
bo>*s  as  plainly  as  if  I  had  followed  tlicni  going  back  to  school  and 
at  the  afternoon  work.  I  could  be  as  sure  as  I  could  be  of  any 
physiological  fact  that  it  would  require  six  hours,  under  the  most 
Civourable  of  circumstances  in  relatiou  to  food,  rest,  and  warmth,  to 
fully  revitalise  that  feeble  boy  up  to  his  own  imperfect  standard, 
while  no  number  of  hours  would  ever  bring  his  vitality  up  to  the 
standard  of  his  more  fortunate  fellow  student. 

Look  now  at  the  error,  at  the  long  scries  of  errors,  committed 
by  this  mode  of  recreation  on  the  feeble  boy.     His  animal  ivamith 
had  been  robbed  unduly,  and  he  was  therefore  languid  and  unhappy. 
His  blood  was  aerated  less  freely  th-in  it  should  be,  and  he  was  there- 
fore circulating  blood   more   slowly  than  he  ought,  and  breathing 
with  excess  of  labour.     He  was  more  susccplil)le  to  every  depressing 
influence,  and  his  nervous  system  was  dulled  in  the  same  manner  ns 
it  would  be  from  sitting  in  a  close  and  badly  ventilated  room,     He 
would  be  drowsy,  and  perhaps  the  master  of  his  school  would  say 
idle  or  apaihetic.      For  this  he  would  be  rated  at   his  lessons, 
compared  with  other  boys  who  got  on  better,  and,  if  not  jmnished 
corporeally,  made  irritable  and  anxious  in  mind,  which  is  another 
form  of  punishment.     This  ner^'ous  tad,  never  over-strong,   would 
be  again  unduly  taxed.     And  now,  what  else  must  follow  as  results? 
When  the  nervous  system  is  low  and  depressed,  the  digestive  power  is 
enfeebled.     When  the  digestive  power  is  enfeebled,  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  is  degraded  in  every  part.    Then  the  vital  organs,  on  which 
life  depends,  and  in  whicli  the  actinty  of  nutritive  clunges  ought  to 
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be  most  rapid  and  regular,  are  the  fiisi  u>  suffer,  while  eir'en  sudi 
passive  parts  as  those  which  make  up  the  skeleton  do  not  etctpe 
scot-free.  Sec,  then,  what  a  modification  of  healthy  life  may  be 
easily  effected  by  one  apparently  trifling  error  of  recreation.  Let 
that  error  be  repeated  many  limes,  or  let  some  equivalent  error  be 
performed  and  repeated  many  times,  and  what  is  the  almost  necessary 
result?  The  almost  necessary  result  i.s  the  institution  in  that  feeble 
body,  in  active  form,  of  the  i^enomena  of  disease  towards  which  it 
had  3  proclivity,  on  which  the  feebleness  depended. 

It  will  possibly  be  urged  by  some  that  the  process  of  loaking 
these  feeble  boys  compete  with  stronger  boys  is  intended  to  invv 
gorate  the  feeble.  For  a  similar  reason,  these  same  naturally  en- 
feebled children  arc  often  sent  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather  "to 
harden  them."  The  ignoranoe  is  beyond  pardon.  As  you  cannot 
gather  grapes  of  tlioms  nor  figs  of  thistles,  so  you  cannot  out  of  a 
weak  animal  frame  extract  strength  e\cept  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
bank  of  life,  to  the  premature  shortening  of  the  inherited  store  of 
life — a  store  which,  tetfris  paribus,  may  be  f.iirly  calcubtled  from  the 
mean  value  of  life  in  the  two  latest  generations  of  the  stock  Iron 
whence  it  has  been  derived.' 

Dy  care  in  training  we  may  make  this  life  extend  to  it^  full  term, 
or  a  little  over,  but  only  by  careful  consen-ation.      There   is  no 

'  Tlie  calciilfttkon  may  lie  cut  tu  foltown,  &ncr  an  aeln&I  cAkuIalion  in  winch 
the  utimaled  value  of  the  Ustlife  referred  to  proved  correct  wUhln  leas  tlun  oac 
year  :~ 

Paternal  gnmJfallier'i  actual  life         , 

Palflinal  jtrandmothcr's  tttual  life 

Eitimattd  value  of  falhcrs  life  , 

Maternal  |;randfatber'«  attuai  life        . 
Maternal  grsndmdlher's  adital  life 

EHimat{4  value  of  ncHher's  life 

Actual  vftlue  of  father's  life 
Actual  value  of  raother's  life      . 

Estimaitd  •nlvte  of  lut  Ule 

Actual 'nine  of  lait  life,  7J  tcmh  Itu  one  tuontlL 

Id  tliCK  calculailuDS,  dail»  rrotn  acci'tcnU  aivJ  rmai  ftccidentat  dkCftMs  tef* 
to  be  excluded,  and  much  lahour,  tTtcreronp,  u  rcKjuirvd  for  ci>t)eciln(  at  i:.  -  > 
data  a«  wouUl  funn  a  bnris  tor  a  |Hffitlive  rule.     I  lia»t  caUecied  .-''<■.—  > 
cite  thai,  allnwiog  a  nnge  of  fife  yean  uf  etliomJed  valoe  ^r 
method  above  staled  alTvrdi  a  fair  teniixtiary  baai*  for  a  j^nctal  ilj  .r  i.^  t-.ii. 
of  the  bcfcditaiy  value  of  hnman  life  in  tliii  ila^c  of  our  kn'jwtedge  uf  U)c  i^      ' 
for  preserrioB  and  ni«intftiBit«ft\\^e. 
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making  up  for  what  is  once  positively  lost  in  ihc  matter  of  life.  Life  is 
the  reflex  of  the  dying  earth  in  this  respect  "  There  are  three  things," 
said  the  Caliph  Omar,  "which  come  not  back — the  sjied  arrow, 
tht  revengeful  thought,  and  the  spoken  word."  He  would  have  added 
a  fourth  bad  he  been  a  vital  ph)'sicist,  viz.  the  stroke  of  the  tieaxt. 

It  is  of  no  use  opposing  these  natural  facts^  we  might  as  well 
buflfet  rocks  with  our  hands.  In  training  up  the  child  towards  his 
natural  standard  wc  must  in  everything  thoughtfully  conserv-e ;  we 
may  tise  up  power  to  its  bearable  limit, — that  is,  exercise  in  the  true 
sense,  and  that  is  necessary, — but  to  do  more  is  to  destroy.  To  get 
a  stronger,  and  longer- lived,  and  finer  model  of  human  kind,  we 
must  change  through  progenies,  not  through  individuals.  Wc  must 
alter  the  factors,  then  the  figures  will  come. 

Mothers  know  these  facts  better  than  fathers,  and  mothers  are  often 
laughed  at  because  their  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  love,  and  pas- 
sion, and  anxiety  rather  chan  of  cold,  calculating,  reasonable — I  had 
almost  said,  commercial^expectation.  But  the  mothers  are  none 
the  less  right,  and,  indeed,  men  know  better  when  they  are  dealing 
with  lives  that  have  to  be  bought  and  sold.  The  great  breeders  of 
flocks  and  herds  do  not  try  to  harden  or  over-tax  the  young  lower 
animal  they  want  to  perfect.  'I'hcy  use  a  wise  discretion,  and  they 
succeed  in  what  they  do.  At  the  same  time  they  are  ofttn  indis- 
oiminaie  about  their  own  children.  A  country  surgeon,  wlioiu  I  much 
esteemed  for  his  quick  insight,  once  brought  to  rac  for  consultation  a 
feeble  boy  witli  a  consumptive  tendency,  in  order  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mother's  fostering  or  the  father's  hardening  system 
should  prevail  *'  The  father,"  said  my  friend,  "  is  a  clever  man  ;  he 
is  most  successful  in  the  management  of  cattle,  and  if  he  would  be 
only  half  as  clever  in  Ihc  rearing  of  his  children  all  would  be  well. 
But  he  is  very  hasty  on  this  point,  and  the  other  day— a  day  bitterly 
cold — he  did  two  of  the  most  inconsistent  things  I  ever  knew  a  man 
lodo.  He  quarrelled  Hke  a  fur)- with  his  poor  wife  for  sending  Cliarlie 
to  skate  whh  bis  legs  in  warm  stockings,  and  five  minutes  later 
dismissed  his  groom  for  taking  a  coit  out  for  exercise  without  clothing 
it  in  a  horse-cloth." 

llie  instance  adduced  of  the  swimming  is  all  I  can  afford  time 
lor  in  illustration  of  excessive  physical  recreation.  The  example  is 
one  of  fifty  or  more  in  which  errors  of  a  similar  kind  are  perpetrated 
In  the  ni.an.igemcnt  of  the  young.  Yet  is  there  one  more  1  dare  not 
et  pass  by,  because  of  its  great  importance.  It  relates  to  ihc  plan 
Bf  forcing  recreation  on  children  by  surprises,  or  by  mere  force  or 
nsi&tcnc^  against  their  courage  rather  than  against  their  will. 
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A  child  during  some  reaeative  exercise  is  told  to  do  something  he 
would  do  if  he  could,  bul  which  he  dare  not  do.  He  Is  told  to  go  into 
the  water  ;  he  is  Cold  to  jump  over  a  fence  or  a.  wide  gap  ;  lie  is  told 
to  mount  a  horse  or  to  get  on  the  bar  at  the  g)'mnasiiun.  The  child 
hesitates,  and  then,  too  often,  conies  the  risk  of  danger  in  direction. 
The  child  hesitates,  and  thereupon  he  is  admonished  or  he  is  bidden 
not  to  wait,  or  he  is  even  miide  to  do  what  he  is  bidden;  or,  worst  of 
all,  he  is  tricited  into  the  act,  under  the  impression  that  once  he  gets 
through  the  ordeal  he  will  care  for  it  no  more,  hc»italc  never  again. 

This  is  disastrous  work,  beyond  any  measure  of  compahtion 
Little  seeds  of  evil  v\xc  sown  in  the  mind  by  these  proceedings 
which  grow  Into  tlie  most  lerrible  consequences.  Distrusts  arc  en 
gendered,  and  doubts  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
and  therefore  of  everyone.  So  there  is  developed  a  distrustful  mind 
which  is  of  all  minds  tJie  most  pitied  for  its  own  sake  and  for  every 
UckIv's  sake  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

And  when  wc  come  to  analysis  of  facts  in  relation  to  cuues,  we 
find  again  that  the  practice  which  leads  to  these  sad  distmsts  it  as 
foolish  as  it  is  hurtful.  Courage  is  not  a  quality  that  can  be  infuseJ 
into  a  child  by  threat,  and  trick,  and  force  ;  it  is  a  quahiy  men  and 
women  are  bom  with,  and  its  centre  is  the  heart,  not  the  head.  No 
one  con  make  a  person  with  a  phj'sically  feeble  heart  courageous. 
We  say  of  men  or  children  who  are  strong  and  courageous,  they  are 
lion-hearted  ;  we  say  of  those  who  arc  opposite,  they  are  chicken- 
hearted  ;  and  the  terms  express  the  facts.  But  as  we  cannot  by  tlie 
most  consummate  skill  transform  a  chicken  into  a  hon,  so  we  cannot 
make  a  chicken-heart  a  lion-heart.  We  can  encourage,  set  example, 
explain  the  frceiioui  from  danger,  cx[)Iain  how  to  do  the  thing  thu 
looks  dangerous  without  much  exposure  to  risk;  and  ko  we  can  traia 
even  a  faint-heart  to  become  morally,  if  not  physically,  bmve.  Unl 
to  try  10  give  physical  courage  to  a  body  that  is  weak  at  its  centre; 
to  try  to  force  courage  out  of  such  a  body ;  to  try  to  call  forth  what 
is  not  there  ;  to  make  it  an  opprobrium  to  be  weak-hcarte*! ;  and, 
under  tlie  name  of  coward,  to  hound  shanvefully  a  poor,  fluttering, 
gentle,  loving,  trustful  nature,  as  is  commonly  done:,  b  one  of  the 
wickedest  pieces  of  ignorance  witli  which  I  am  con^-ersanL  It  never 
makes  a  nun  brave,  but  it  makes  many  assume  bravery,  and  by  the 
means  of  assumption  generates  a  race  of  cowardly  hypocrites  who  are 
the  very  curses  of  social  life. 

I  have  touched  on  one  or  two  of  the  moat  deadly  errors  connected 
wit-h  the  recreative  exercises  of  children.  1  might  pats  ixm  to  the 
considcratioQ  ol  iboK  mQde&  of  \<Kx<£a^tv  which  promise  to  be  moil 


conducive  to  nalional  as  well  as  to  individual  health.  In  this  task 
1  might  cast  hack  on  the  different  classes  in  Ihc  reverse  manner  to 
that  I  have  hitherto  folloived,  beginning  with  the  younger  nnd  pro- 
ceeding to  the  older  members  of  the  communit)'. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  into  details  of  this  character,  I  would  like 
'  to  dear  the  way  by  referring  to  certain  often  stjkd  recreative  pursuits 
or  pleasures,  which,  as  I  think,  ought  to  be  removed  altogether  from 
tiiat  position. 

There  arc  four  classes  of  so-called  recreations  which  deserve  to  be 
placed  under  the  condemnation  I  have  named.  The  exercises  in- 
cluded in  these  different  rlasscs  may  be  called  pastimes,  or  games,  or 
accomplishments,  or  amusements,  or  anything  else.  My  argument 
is  not  with  them  in  that  sense  ;  my  argument  is  that  they  are  not 

*  recreative,  and  therefore  ore  not  healthy. 
I  Firstly,  then,  whatever  calls  forth  the  [>assion  of  expectation  for 
the  sake  of  self-interest  is  not  recreation  but  destruction,  I  mean  by 
this,  that  whatever  so  individu.Tliscs  a  human  being  that  in  the  pur- 
kptit  of  it  all  thought  concentrates  in  himself  and  his  own  sclf-sh 
expectations  and  hopes  for  success,  exposes  that  human  being  to  a 
risk  greater,  perchance,  than  (he  risk  he  is  speculating  upon.  The 
risk  means  anxiety  or  worry  ;  the  anxiety  means  a  sense  of  fulness 
and  oppression  within  tlie  chest,  and  that  sense  of  oppression  means 
an  undue  pressure  and  load  upon  the  heart  In  course  of  time, — 
sometimes  prolonged,  at  other  times  instantaneous, — the  motion  of 
the  heart,  under  the  excitement,  loses  its  nervous  balance,  and  then 
there  is  set  up  a  tndy  physical  condition  of  broken  heart — a  condition 
in  which  the  heart  intermits  in  its  movements,  or  beats  out  of  rhythm, 
without  respect  to  time.  This  is,  tn  fact,  a  broken  heart — a  heart  no 
longer  steady,  no  longer  ready  to  meet  emergency  or  carry  its  owner 
comfortably  into  the  vale  of  a  long  life. 

The  exclusion  of  such  influences  on  life  as  those  to  which  I  now 
refer  throws  out  of  the  order  of  recreation  all  games  in  which  wh.it 
arc  called  stakes  arc  played  ;  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  all 
resort  to  games  in  which  the  game  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  play  for 
high  stakes.  The  games  may  in  themselves  be  innocent  enough,  and 
even  recreative,  when  Ihcy  are  merely  intended  for  simple  exercise  of 
skill.  In  this  sense  a  game  at  whist,  or  other  games  at  cards,  or  a 
game  at  billiards,  bagatelle,  chess,  or  the  like  may  be  purely  recrea- 
tive and  useful ;  but  when  stakes  come  into  the  play  in  such  manner 
as  to  excite  great  anxiety  and  expectation,  then  comes  the  danger. 
Winning  then  and  losing  then  is  in  either  case  bad.  Winning  elates ; 
losing  depresses  ;  both  destroy. 
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I  know  of  little  that  has  been  a  worse  physical  scourge  to  the 
human  race,  in  civilised  liti^  than  this  system  of  using  recreation  for 
the  puqiose  of  winning  or  lustng,  ur,  as  it  is  called,  staking.  1  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  injuries  at  all ;  they  are  not  in  my  province  I 
s]}eak  of  the  physical  \  tliey  axe  in  my  province.  And  of  this  I  atu  cer- 
tain :  that  no  man,  u-oman,  or  child  can  indulge  long  in  any  chance 
game  for  more  than  trivial  stakes,  and  remain  in  hcallli.  Heallh  and 
chance  arc  incompatibles.  WOioever  tries  Tlie  indulgence,  has  ceased 
to  find  recreation,  and  may  say  most  truly  vtth  the  worst  of  adven- 
turcrs: — 

"  For  I  have  Ki  my  life  U|Mia  a  cul. 
And  I  will  sUnd  Uie  bourd  of  the  die." 

To  tlie  young,  whatever  paitafces  of  a  tendency  to  indulgence  in 
games  of  chance  should  never  be  taught,  and  Uic  desire  for  it  should 
ever  be  suppressed  or  diverted  by  some  more  wholesome  recreation. 
To  the  older  members  of  the  community  the  temptation  to  the  same 
presumed  recreative  pleasure  should  equally  be  withheld  by  all  wise 
and  prudent  monitors.  Jt  is  a  ^ood  sign  of  our  times  that  the  taste 
for  games  of  chance  ts  steadily  passing  away,  and  I  think  our  present 
Government  has  never,  since  its  existence,  done  a  wiser,  a  mow 
healthfitl,  a  more  national,  a  more  rational  act  than  when  with  Ana 
and  unhe&itating  voice  it  forbade  the  mad  project  to  establish  a 
pubhc  lottcT  for  ihc  presumed  relief  of  the  sufTerers  from  the  Glasgovr 
Bank  failure.  There  are  doubtless  many  broken  hearts — beaits 
physically  broken — from  that  sad  calamity  ;  but  the  number  is  a 
bagatelle  compared  with  the  number  that  might  have  been  reckottcd 
had  that  appalling  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  nauonal  degradarion 
been  allowed  to  run  its  ruinous  course  and  to  set  up  its  ruinous  example- 

Seivndiy,  whatever  calls  forth  a  craving  or  iixed  and  overpowering 
desire,  for  the  repetition  of  any  particular  pleasure  or  gratification  b 
not  a  recreation,  but  a  destruction.  In  craving,  as  in  gambling,  indi- 
viduality overcomes  the  better  judgment  The  organic  or  vegclatiifc 
part  of  the  nature  of  man  conquers  the  reasoning,  and  a  sclf-pomes- 
sion  13  attained,  which  in  iis  extreme  form  lcad.s  to  the  maddest  of 
crimes — robbery,  forgery,  falsehood,  lust,  suicide,  murder.  Whoever 
craves  unduly  for  anything  is,  strictly  speaking,  unbalanced  in  tnlnd, 
and  is   practically  iniaiie.      Wtuitcvei,    therefore,    niinist-  "tf 

aniina]  part  of  roan  so  entrancini,'ly  thai  it  leads  to  inleo^'.  :  ; 

repctilioit,  or  craivbg,  is  not  recreation,  but  destniction. 

The  growing  intenshy  of  craving  for  a  pleasure  is  i'  in 

danger  connected  with  it,  and,  what  is  wor^e,  it  is  in   .  > 

adangcrwhidi,  oiuu:  iiific'imiii,\i\wv4%xiA'QX'A.  "VMi^rwafc. "rMwirf. 
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escape  it>  nor  ihe  strongest,  nor  ihe  best,  when  it  is  once  estab- 
lished, wiihoul  an  almost  mortal  conflict.  One  of  the  wisest,  one 
of  the  strongest  of  minds,  one  of  ihe  best,  the  great  Sir  Humphry 
Dav)',  discovered,  in  his  scientific  researches,  a  singular  fascination, 
which  ivith  him  passed  into  whnt  some  would  call  a  recreation,  in 
kthc  breathing  oflnughinggas.  In  this  process  he  became  absorbed  and 
^lost  in  such  liunrious  dreams  that  ail  the  universe  seemed  to  him  to 
>nsisi  of  nothing  but  thoughts.  He  revelled  in  dreams  that  at  times 
[reached  ecstasy.  At  last  the  craving  for  this  false,  this  factitious 
^existence  became  to  him  so  extreme  that  he  could  noi  watch  a  person 
'breathing,  could  not  look  at  a  gasholder,  without  experiencing  the 
intense  desire  to  be  once  more  indulging  in  his  aerial  nectar.  This 
was  an  exceptional  delight,  to  which  he  alone  became  accustomed, 
but  it  is  only  typical  of  many  that  arc  more  common  and  equally 
dangerous,  which,  acquired  in  early  life,  are  the  after-penalties  of 
some  part  of  life,  and  which^  acquired  even  late  in  life,  are  not  free 
from  their  evil  conseiiucnces. 

rSuch  kinds  of  so-called  pleasures  are  not  recreations;  Ihey  are 
McstTuctions  :  the  body  is  not  recreated  upon  tliem  nor  by  them. 
They  kill  limt,  and  time  is  life ;  and  so  they  kill  life,  for  they  shorten 
its  dnys.  Drinking  strong  drinks;  taking  Into  the  body  narcotics 
and  narcotic  fumes,  as  the  smoke  of  tobacco ;  eating  too  much  of 
the  assumed  good,  biit  really  bad,  things  of  this  life :  these  are  the 
luxuries  which  beget  the  fatal  cr,ivinji»s  that  are  moTit   injurious.     1 

■wil!  not  venture  to  offend  by  putting  in  strong  terms  the  denunciation 
bf  such  forms  of  pretended  recreative  pleasures.  I  will  let  the 
matured  who  rccrualt;  after  this  fashion  remain  as  the  scapegoats  of 
Ihe  imiuatured,  and  I  w\\\  simply  enforce  that  the  cravings  to  which 
Hp  have  specially  alluded,  and  all  others  that  might  be  referred.! 
to.  ought  not  to  be  culiivatcd  hctivccn  the  period  of  hirth  and  the 
attainment  of  the  majority  of  any  child  bom  in  tliis  era  of  civilisation. 
Hk  Thirdly,  whatever  in  the  way  of  a  pleasure  or  delight  shortens 
^■Mic  hours  of  natural  repose  is  not  a  recreation  but  a  destruction. 
If  it  break  repose  outright  by  the  circumstance  that  it  keeps  its 
>-ictim  out  of  the  way  of  going  to  rest  at  proper  hours,  it  is  not 
recreative ;  if  it  allows  its  victim  to  go  to  bed  at  proper  times,  but 
keeps  him  awake  in  thought,  and  restlessly  striving  for  sleep,  it  is 
not  recreative  ;  if  it  iicrnuls  hiin  so  far  to  sleep  as  to  let  him  lose 
his  consciousness  of  external  things,  but  forces  him  to  dreatn,  It  is  not 
Tccreative.  Almost  all  recreations,  as  they  are  believed  to  be,  which 
intioducc  strife,  or  corofictition,  or  chance,  produce  this  effect. 
ley  are  not  recreations  at  all.    They  do  not  re-create ;  tlicy  destroy. 
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Uue  illustration  of  tliis  fonn  of  injury  occurs  to  me  here  as  very 
practical,  ami  as  important  because  it  relates  to  a  comparatirely  n^w 
anO  incif-ising  danger.  I  refer  to  an  exercise  thai  is  day  by  dAy 
becoming  more  and  more  jiopular  amongst  out  youDg  and  untrained 
population,  that  of  indulging  in  Gcrj'  and  sysie[nali(-  dclKitc  on  tlic  most 
solemn  and  abstruse  questions.  It  do«^  not  mutter  in  these  ilclxites 
wheilicr  or  not  a  dclmter  sliould  show  carefully  studied  knowledge  ; 
t)ie  point  to  be  gained  is  to  secure  a  tictoriouii  content,  lo  win  at 
all  ha/aniii.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  deleter  be  consistent 
in  the  course  tli.it  he  takes,  for  it  m.iy  he  that  his  rcjiuiation  re«ts 
on  the  fact  that  he  c:in,  wJtli  e<iual  skill,  discuss  the  subject  micccss- 
fully  on  the  opposing  sides  of  it  No;  what  has  to  be  cultivated 
is  pertiijjtioti,  finesse,  the  irit.k  uf  catching  up  from  an  ojiponent 
some  point  on  which  to  found  an  adverse  argumenc;  to  lIuow  at 
one  lime  fire  and  at  another  time  water  on  the  heads  of  opponents 
The*ie  arc  the  seductive  arts  whi(;h  govern  ihc  young  debater,  and 
winch  set  up  cross  vibrations  in  the  fibres  of  his  as  yet  growing  and 
tinfoimed  brain. 

For  my  pact,  1  liiink  tiicrc  Is  far  loo  much  of  debating  amongu 
the  educated  classes  in  all  periods  of  life.  I  never  see  a  man  of 
culture,  who  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  to  become  a  teacher, 
enter  the  arena  for  mere  showy  debate,  without  a  {taog  ;\t  bc-.'.r-^ 
what  cuCTgy  ii  thrown  away,  ihac  might  be  expended  on  thou 
of  ignorant  ouisidets  whom  to  leach  wtnild  Ik:  a  national  blcs^irii: 
The  sight  presents  to  me  the  ])icture  of  a  number  of  well-fed  ciii/cm 
going  into  a  ring  and  throwing  dicir  rich  viands  at  each  oihcn' 
heads,  and  immensely  distiguring  themselves  while  a  vast  multitude 
outside  is  howling  for  the  mere  necc^Kiries  of  existence. 

Dut  when  wc  come  to  the  young  debaters,  then  we  cotne  to  the 
crisis.  Then  is  the  time  to  see  the  pelting  heart,  the  flushed 
brain,  the  straining  expression  after  what  is  not  known,  the  heated 
decJaralion  often  of  what  the  speaker  would  afterwards  give  anything 
lo  withdraw,  the  6crceness  of  ex]>ectation,  the  flush  of  coih 
pallor  of  defeat,  the  babble  of  dis<:ord,  tlie  !>ucceeding  il- 
ihe  weariness  without  repose,  and  the  resolves  and  schemes  lur  the 
future  :— then,  I  say,  is  the  time  to  sec  these  things  and  lo  consider 
what  ihcy  will  bring  forth. 

'lliis  is  not  recreation,  butdesiructioa     If  I  dared  lolift  the  pro- 
fessional veil  and  shuw  (be  menul  havoc  which  I,  as  one  only,  have 
witnessed  from  ihi^  form  of  contest,  j'ou,  my  readers,  who  xuk  not 
leametllyconvervmt  with  the  fact?,  would  vn,' 
Dcss.    U  is  Ihc  saddcsvijaii.  o^  \W^«.«\i^ct  v  , ., , 
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minds  are  most  exciiable,  least  reasoning,  most  impulsive, 
lieast  absorbent,  are  the  youths  who  are  most  given  to  wish  for  the 
contest,  and  are  most  liable  lo  suffer  physicaJly  and  menially  from  its 
restiits.  If  they  fight  through  the  early  ordeal  without  injury  they 
arc  fortunate,  and  even  then  are  not  benefited ;  for,  when  they  are 
young  ihcy  acquire  a  delxiting,  controversial  disposition,  when  they 
arc  old  ihey  do  not  depart  from  it,  and,  according  to  their  relative 
power,  they  bore  to  its  very  vitals  the  coinfoit  of  a  family,  a  town,  a 
coqranition,  or  it  may  be  a  nation,  until  they  create  a.  wholesale  re- 
bellion against  themselves,  In  which  at  last  their  very  friends  join, 
and  they  arc  left  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  being  easily  beaten  by  cooler 
and  keener,  though  perchance  less  endowed,  intellectual  opponents. 
To  conclude  this  heail,  nothiny  is  recreative  that  docs  not  naturally 
lead  to  repose.  That  is  a  situple  rule  to  remember^  and  still 
simpler  to  act  upon,  When  anyone  feels,  by  a  few  observations, 
that  anything  he  dries,  he  it  ever  so  pleasant,  interferes  ivith  his 
natural  repose,  let  him  be  assured  that,  whatever  pig  he  may  have 
caught  by  ihe  ear,  that  pig's  name  is  neither  Health  nor  Recreation. 

FourlhS}\  whatever  is  rendered  automatic  in  mind  or  act  is  not 
recreative  and  is  not  conducive  to  health.  Automatism  long  con- 
tinued becomes,  in  fact,  a  fonn  of  .slavery,  makes  the  mind  fretful 
until  the  automatic  process  is  carried  out  in  due  lime  and  order,  and 
thereby  makes  both  body  and  mind  fidgety,  so  that  rest  is  not 
obtained  in  a  regular  and  systematic  way.  For  aged  persons  auto- 
matic amusements  are,  it  is  irue,  less  harmful  than  for  the  young, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  the  aged  arc  far  more  benefited  by 
the  pleasures  of  changing  recreations  than  by  any  orderly  and  syste- 
matic recurrence  of  one  particular  pleasure.  Variation  jjrevents 
undue  pressure  and  wear  on  a  single  centre  or  set  of  nervous 
centres  ;  it  also  prevents  the  sense  of  periodical  restlessness  until 
something  lo  be  done  is  done,  and  so  it  conserves  the  life. 

Some  nominal  recreations  of  a  physical  kind  arc,  under  all  con- 
ditions, so  extreme  thai  they  ought  to  be  tabooed  by  all  sensible  and 
ctvilLsed  people  at  all  periods  of  life.  At  the  top  of  the  list  of 
these  bad  physical  exercises  1  place  football.  This  game,  in  some 
modes  of  playing  it,  is  the  cause  of  more  physical  mischief  than  I 
can  describe.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  injuries  that  occur 
from  it  by  falls,  sprains,  kicks  and  concussions,  broken  bones,  dis- 
locations, broken  shins,  .-md  other  visible  accidents;,  there  are  others 
of  a  less  obvious  kind,  which  are  sometimes  still  more  disastrous. 
Hernia,  or  rupture,  is  one  of  tliese  disasters ;  varicose  veins  is 
another;  and  disease  of  the  heart  from  pure  over-strain  is  a  third.. 
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One  of  the  finest  built  youths  I  have  ever  seen,  who  came  directljr 
under  my  own  observation,  was  for  two  years  entirely  disabled  owing 
to  the  excessive:  action  of  tliu  licart  induced  by  his  becoming  a 
chaminon  at  football,  and  he  escaped  wcU  lo  recover  at  all.  The 
veak  oftcD  do  not  recover  perfectly  at  any  time. 

This  is  not  recreation,  bnt  deslniclion  ;  and  how  it  is  that  in  the 
present  day  of  enlightenment  there  can  be  found  roasters  of  schoob 
who  encourage  ilie  worst  forms  of  such  a  Mvage,  damaging,  r^ht- 
down  insane  pastime  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day. 

Middle-aged  men  and  nien  past  that  period  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
pUy  at  football,  but  lately  tliey  have  lakcn,  in  vacation  time,  to  a  re- 
creation which  is  to  them  almost  as  bad,  and  thai  is  climbing.  At 
home  a  man  may  Tmd  the  second  flight  of  stairs  up  to  bed  as  mudi 
as  he  cares  to  do  in  the  way  of  ascending ;  but  in  autumn,  after  ten 
or  eleven  months'  hard  work,  he  thinks  he  must  invigorate  himself 
by  climbing  a  mountain  that  has  become  celebrated  for  its  dlfiicutty. 
He  thereupoD  buys  an  "  alpenstock  " — I  think  that  is  the  right  word — 
and  up  the  mountain  he  goes  as  far  as  he  can  blow.  Perhaps  he  does 
rhat  he  wished  lo  do  and  gets  down  again,  and  then  he  wonders 
why  he  is  worse  for  the  effort  I  why  his  breathing  is  »o  embarrasKd, 
and  why  lie  sliould  fee!  so  miKh  older ;  while  his  frtcixls  wonder 
that  he,  who  was  climbing  Swiss  mountains  a  few  months  ago.  should 
have  died  m  suddenly — such  a  healthy-looking  man,  so  active,  ani] 
only,  after  all,  in  his  prime.  His  friends  would  not  wonder  if  ibey 
knew  the  strain  which  he,  alnmdy  inelastic  and  incapable  of  strain, 
bad  passed  through  in  his  great  efTort. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  etched  on  a  window-pane, — 

Fain  «-oul(l  I  eUinli,  1>ut  fcai  \eM  I  should  fall  \ 
and  his  queen  is  said  to  have  added, — 

If  thy  licari  (ail  ihw,  do  nut  dimb  nl  xU, 
W  would  not  be  bad  practice   for  every  middle-aged  man  who  is 
ambitious  lo  climb  a  mountain  bcfcffe  he  dies  to  ask  his  physician 
whether,  if  he  climbed  at  all,  his  heart  would  fail  him  or  let  him 
down  low  beyond  recall. 

In  my  previous  essay  I  referred  lo  the  fact  tlMt  amusenieDti 
such  as  chess,  ubich  call  for  mental  effort,  cease  to  be  rrcrenuvc  so 
»oon  as  they  degenerate  into  hard  mental  labour  and  leave  impas- 
sions firmly  fixed  on  the  mind.  1  named  chess  because  I  bdieve 
that  of  all  g.-imes  it  calU  forth  the  Inrgest  sharv  of  mental  labour, 
and  that  it  easily  ceases  to  become  a  recreation.  At  the  some  liflu; 
I  hare  nothing bvrt  good\)Owi^Ql\vvi\»:ft\\'iiwsM«JBivft«niceuioo 
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wiibout  imposing  upon  the  player  any  great  tension  or  menul  stiain. 
I  ihink  it  is,  in  mtidcratc  taste  of  it,  a  very  fine  mental  exercise, 
which  mixes  well  both  wiih  i)hysical  ajid  menial  work,  anti  which  is 
thus,  in  the  ]iurcst  sense  of  the  term,  recreative.  And  so  of  other 
simiUir  menial  sports  which  involve  no  chance  or  stake. 

Nay,  in  games  of  chance  themselves,  such  as  cards,  I  see  iiotliing 
but  good  recreation  when  the  slake,  whieh  is  their  sting,  is  ex- 
tracted from  them.  Whist,  as  a  study  of  proponion  in  numbers, 
is  a  fine  ment;il  exercise, — a  menial  kaleidoscope  full  of  pleasant  sur- 
prise and  wonder,^whi]e  those  games  which  depend  partly  upon 
chance  and  partly  ui^n  skill,  such  as  bilkiards,  combine  in  their  legi- 
timate application  a  mixture  of  mental  and  physical  exercise,  which 
is  excellently  recreative  ami  healthy  when  healthily  pursued.  The 
only  objection  to  these  games  that  can  be  raised  against  them  is 
their  easy  degeneration  from  recreation  and  health  into  labour,  and 
worry,  and  weariness,  and  disease. 

\m\  nie  ]uss  from  these  considerations  to  those  which  relate  to 
the  .imuscmcnts  that  are  demanded  in  our  present  modes  of  life. 
I  see  by  the  put)lic  comments  on  my  last  paper  that  an  inference 
is  being  drawn  that  I  am  unfavourable  to  all  recreation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  incon-cct.  True  recreation  Is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  grand  necessities  for  health  diiring  every  stage  of  rational  life.  It 
is  part  of  my  exiieriencc-.  indeed,  that  whenever  anyone  cannot 
indulge  in  recreation, — when  .anyone  is  so  busy  with  work  that 
recreation  seeras  to  be  a  bore,  or  so  depressed  or  dull  that  recreation 
becomes  a  penalty, — then  any  man,  woman,  youth,  or  cliild,  is  in 
danger.  It  U,  in  al!  such  examples,  ten  chances  to  one  that  the 
person  so  circumstanced  is  suffering  from  some  physical  malady, 
irfiich  is  in  turn  affecting  and  enfeebling  the  mental  powers. 

My  objections  are  all  directed  agaiut:t  false  nations  of  recreation, 
against  prodigal  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  in  assumed  pleasures 
or  pastimes  which  wear  out  the  body  and  mind  instead  of  recreating 
the  one  and  refreshing  the  other. 

So  I  am  led  to  ask,  What  are  true  and  nfliural  recreations?  What 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  way  of  recreation  for  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  diiferent  stations,  and  different  mwlcs  <if  life? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  subject  in  relation  to  ihc  early  iK-'riods  of 
life^ 

la  England  now  the  whole  of  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  is  under 
educational  control.  The  institution  of  unlveraol  cdiKalion  a  few 
yean  ago  marks  an  epoch  in  the  national  hiKtory.  Magna  l.'harta 
not  a  nobler  page.    In  the  board  schools  the  minds  of  the 
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young  of  all  the  masses  arc  turned  towards  what  is  good  or  bad, 
and  as  in  thcin  the  example  of  the  high-class  voluntary  schools  will 
probably  be  largely  followed,  we  may  lairly  assume  that  we  ha\'C, 
through  Ihe  young,  the  recncaiioii  as  well  as  the  learning  of  Ibc 
nation  fairly  in  hand,  and  widi  this  realisation  of  jwiver  we  should 
assume  that  recreation  ou)jht,  in  fact,  to  become  a  real  part  of  the 
educational  programme. 

We  ought,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  subject  of  recreation  a 
scientific  study,  so  that  natural  recreative  delights  might  be  put  q^ 
the  proper  line  for  serving  health. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  sense  cf  it,  I  should  place  intuic 
the  primitivcof  recreative  [ileasures.  It  proves  itself  first  by  iU  fcpo« 
lanuit}-.  We  mark  that  our  children  ait;  well  and  happy  when  ihey 
can  sing.  VVc  see  men  and  women  gathered  together,  and  find  \\ 
height  of  mirth  and  happiness  when  somebody  gives  a  sonj;  or 
lime.  In  the  mn«t  refined  society  music  is  ihc  joy  of  life;  In  the 
lowest  dens,  men  hardly  above  animals,  when  they  meet  to  be  amused, 
sing.  It  may  be  that  In  all  these  positions  the  music  is  vvT^'  bad, 
but  it  is  there,  and  it  extends  tlirough  creation. 

lUik!  haik;  llic  Urk  *l  hrtvcn'sgalewBgJ. 

In  .1  word,  this  music  is  an  element  of  nature.    It  fills  the  univt 
it  fills  die  microcosm  of  the  universe — the  human  soul. 

Hen.',  therefore,  is  the  first  recreation  to  l>e  scientifically  studied^ 
Make  a  nation  a  musical  nation,  and  think  how  you  have  Harmonis 
it   socially,    morally,    healthfully.     Wc  caunot   begin  to  tcadi 
recreation  too  early  or  too  soundly. 

\Ve  ought  to  begin  by  making  the  learning  of  notes  in  succ 
— the  scale  of  musical  sounds — coincident  with  the  learning  of 
alphabet.  The  one  could  be  taught  just  as  easily  as  the  other,  and 
would  be  retained  ns  readily,  perhaps  more  agreeably.  Next,  the 
intervals  should  be  tauglit  in  asimi)lc  but  rareful  way,  so  that  melody 
may  be  acquired  and  (he  art  of  sight-singing  laid.  From  thit 
elementary  bu-sis  should  follow  the  simplest  forms  of  lime.  aTl^ 
which  a  plain  melody  could  be  read  with  as  much  case  a»  the  reading 
of  the  first  story-liook.  Simple  part  songs,  leading  to  endless  delight, 
would  succeed  in  enercise,  and  a  true  and  naliinil  language  In  swe 
sound))  would  lie  the  pro|>eny,  in  one  gcneraiiou,  of  all  the  nation. 
The  system  of  teaching  the  very  young  useful  information  from 
study  of  lutural  objects,  in  the  midst  of  recreative  cnjoymenlA, — 
m  rixed  attitudes  on  hard  seats  foe  hours  at  a  lime,— is  au6ihei 
blending  of  recreation  and  tvork  which  would  tend  in  the  most  cx< 
lent  manner  to  thai  ei^vwXiwiAOft  tA-Kcn^Mv&^-^WtekJamcjftjJdtict 
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vm  boniim  of  luppiness.  'I'he  Kind(rg,arUn  is  an  admirable 
Mng  of  lliis  kind,  and  is  worthy,  in  our  English  life,  of  general 
imitation.  I  am  myself  no  slavish  a^flmirer  of  Ocnnan  acqiiiremeiils ; 
t  do  not  believe  (hat  c^ery  FtCiulrin  who  pretends  to  teach  music  is 
a  great  musician,  or  better  than  those  who  are  to  the  manner  bortt. 
I  do  not  believe  that  every  German  )irofessar  is  a  philosoplier,  or 
that  cverv'  miserable  second-hand  English  pedant  who  can  play  on 
no  other  instrument  than  the  German  ilitle  should  be  allowed  to  pipe 
down  all  native  talent  as  it  exists  now,  and  as  it  has  existed  in  such 
masters  as  Faraday,  Davy,  Ixicke,  Hume,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and 
the  hardly  mortal  Newton,  But  it  is  nevertheless  tnie  that  in  mode 
of  eiluration  the  Germans  can  teach  lis  many  things,  and  in  the 
Kindtr^arUn  they  have  set  a  lesson  which  we  may  «ith  much  advan- 
tage Icani  and  practise. 

Together  with  these  recreations  1  -should  place  dancing  as  another 
recreation  for  the  young ;  by  whifh  I  mean  not  mere  set  dancing 
after  the  form  of  high-class,  high-company  quadrille  alone,  but  good, 
graceful  dancing  in  figures  as  varied  as  the  changing  sky.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  old  English  dances  whJdt  deserve  to  be  re- 
introduced for  this  purpose  of  recreation.  A  clever  schoolmaster 
could  write  a  school  book  on  dancing  that  would  be  a  fortune  to 
himself  and  a  source  of  happiness  to  all  who  practically  studied  it. 
■  After  dancing  I  Hhoidd  put  forward  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  the 
j>roce8s  of  drill  and  g>-mnastic  exercises.  Swimming  as  a  recreation 
should,  with  proper  care  and  encouragement,  be  taught  to  both 
sexes.  Swimming  has  a  double,  nay,  a  treble,  purpose :  it  teaches  a 
very  useful  and  necessary  accomplishment  ;  it  is  a  good  exercise, 
expanding  the  chest  and  giving  pby  to  the  limbs ;  and  it  encourages 
cleanliness,  for  a  good  swimmc-r  learns  to  like  the  sensation  of  a 
clean  superficies  of  the  body.  To  that  veteran  sanitarian  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  whose  introduction  of  the  half-time  system  into  factory 
life  places  him  amongst  the  great  liberators  from  practical  slavery, 
this  last  advantage  of  swimming  would  probably  seem  on  the  whole 
the  most  healthful. 

For  recreation  out-of-doors,  for  boys  and  girls,  there  is  nothing  finer 
in  winter  than  skating,  nor  for  Ijoys  has  there  ever  been  invented  a  finer 
summer  exercise  than  Knglish  cricket  The  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games  deserves  a  monument  not  half  as  high  as  the  inventor  of 
that  immortal  game  with  the  ball,  and  the  bat,  and  the  wicket.  It  has 
lost  in  gracefulness,  in  hcalthfulness,  and,  I  think,  in  skill,  of  late 
years,  by  the  introduction  of  the  somewhat  animal  exhibition  of 
Mftft  and  round  bowling;  but  it  is  recovering  from  thai  insanity,  and 
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I  hope  it  will  retain  tlie  first  place  amongst  the  outdoor  games  of 
English  boys  and  men  wherever  they  nwy  go, 

'I'here  arc  some  gentler  games  which  arc  good  for  both  sexes  out- 
of-doon-  Since  its  introduction,  the  game  of  croquet  has  been  of 
immense  hcncfit  to  the  heahh  of  girls  and  women.  It  has  taken 
them  out  of  the  house,  and  encouraged  them  to  activity  in  pure 
atmospheres.  Badminton  and  lawn  tennis  have  the  same  good 
influences. 

I'here  is  another  game  which  ought  to  belong  to  women  as  well  as 
men,  wliich  is  also  singularly  good,  and  whidi  should  be  reintroduced 
into  ever)'  village  tn  England.  1  mean  the  old  English  game  of  bowls. 
There  is  no  game  that  calls  forth  better  or  more  healthful  exercise. 
It  calls  for  skill,  it  brings  every  muscle  into  play,  and  it  does  not  sud- 
denly e\haust  by  single  and  violent  paroxysms  of  effort.  It  encoiiragti 
rci>osc,  and,  as  Martin  Luther  thought,  it  helps  tligeslion. 

If  we  could  teach  our  young  to  sing  harmoniously,  and  know  the 
language  of  sweet  sounds  ;  if  wc  could  teach  them  the  music  of  motion 
in  the  dance;  ifwc  could  make  them  float  and  move  gracefully  in  the 
water;  and  if  we  could  let  them  rc<Jtate  in  mich  gambols  as  I  Jiavc 
named,  bringing  the  members  of  both  sexes  as  often  as  possible 
together  in  innocent  and  recreative  enjoyment, — wc  should  indeed  give 
health  ;  we  should  indeed  make  a  new  people,  bom  to  health  and  all 
its  blessedness.  \\'liy  sliould  «c  not?  W'c  haii;  all  the  means  at 
our  command.    Wc  want  only  the  will- 


Wc  can  deal  with  the  young  easily  now,  if  we  like,  in  respect  to 
recreations,  and  can  mould  them  .is  we  please.  But  what  of  those  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  classes,  the  millions  of  workers  whose  minds 
are  fonned,  and  who  wait,  and  waste,  and  strive,  and  still  wait  ? 

1  put  forward  the  Greek  model  of  recreative  life  in  my  former 
paper  as  (>crfect,  in  its  way,  in  producing  an  ephemeral  type  of 
perfected  phj-sical  form  and  beauty.  1  have  been  reminded  over 
and  over  again,  ^cc  then,  that  this  perfected  people  nn-crtliclcss 
fell :  fell  an  easy  jincy  to  barbarous  encroachment ;  fell,  sa;**  one  of 
my  learned  critics,  like  ripe  apples  from  a  fruitful  tire. 

It  is  true  ;  and  they  n-ould  fall  again  under  the  s.. 
Yet  Uicir  fate  none  thu  less  forcibly  illusttatcs  my  at^  v 

proved  at  least  what  could  he  dor»e  by  a  section  of  a  great  communily. 
Their  fate  pro*-cd  no  failure  in  the  mailer  c"'    --  i-'    '-     -   ' 
fiilturc  in  the  foundation  on  which  the  accent 
thai  same  fate  might  easily  be  oitra.    That  is  the  late  wc  han 
aroidt  and  the  avddai^cic  vk  Vi  con^^t^^Tv  maSDA^  tlw  antes  of 
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Its  of  the  favoured  minorUy  exlend,  in  some  fair  proportion, 
if  not  in  pcrfcctiou,  to  the  whole  of  our  poiniUlion.  If  we  would 
live  by  perfected  knowledge,  we  must,  if  I  may  so  say,  pin  every 
man  to  the  earth  by  it  Then  there  will  be  a  foundation,  solid,  and 
unshifling,  and  satisfied- 
Here,  therefore,  is  the  problem.  How  shall  we  ditfuse  recreative 
pleasures  amongst  the  masses? 

I  have  been  a  great  deal  amongst  these  masses.  Two  public 
inquiries  which  I  have  had  in  hand  relating  to  the  health  of  the!>e 
masses  have  led  mc  into  their  own  centres  of  life,  and  to  diagnose, 
with  that  knowledge  which  comes  from  a  life  of  experience  in 
diagnosis,  their  physical  condition;  and  the  fact  I  have  learned — I 
am  not  s)ieaking  on  matter  of  opinion  at  all,  bm  of  fact — is  that  the 
Aist  step  to  uke  will  be  to  reduce  their  hours  of  labour.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  by  such  reduction  they  would  do  more  work,  and  that  soon 
they  would  do  happily  in  eight  hours  what  they  languidly  do  now 
in  ten.  This  effected,  the  next  step  is  to  improve  their  recreative 
opportunities,  by  clearing  away  tlie  loathsome  temptations  which 
beset  them  in  every  step  of  their  course;  by  making  sin  an  expensive 
luxury;  and,  by  introducing  such  pleasures  as  are  harmless  and 
truly  recreative. 

All  those  recreations  to  which  I  have  referred  above  come  in  to 
our  aid  here,  with  others  filter  for  men,  The  music  class?  Yes,  The 
dancing  class?  Yes.  The  swimming  bath?  Yes.  Cricket,  bowls, 
croquet,  drill,  the  gymnasium  ?  Yes.  And  to  these  I  would  add  still 
other  sources  of  enjoyment ;  museums  for  them  to  enter  whenever 
they  have  time ;  free  galleries  of  artistic  beauty  ;  an  improved  stage ; 
a  very  flood  of  good  and  wholesome  literature;  and,  colleges  in 
which  subjects  of  advanced  knowledge  and  thought  may  not  be 
debated,  but  taught  to  them  secundum  itrtetit, 

I  do  not  think  that  these  improvements  are  out  of  the  range  of 
accximplishinent,  any  more  than  are  the  means  for  the  advanced 
recreative  education  of  the  young.  We  have  all  the  appliances.  It 
is  will  alone  that  is  needed. 

The  six  millions  of  the  domestic  class  of  this  country — the  women 
of  the  household— will  not  be  left  behind,  for  their  fate  follows  the 
ate  of  the  rest,  or  m-irches  with  it.  They  are  married  to  their  fate, 
and  tbe  tie  is  a  close  one.  But  I  need  not  specially  discuss  it ;  it  is 
included  in  what  has  been,  and  in  what  remains  to  be,  said. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  recreations  of  that  minority— less  than  two 
nillioDs  in  all — which  forms  the  governing  and  commanding  menial 
force  of  the  country,  the  headship  of  the  whole.     In  this  minority. 
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•—including  in  it  ihe  commerciAl  as  well  as  the  professional  classes — 
Ought  to  be  found  the  nearest  approach  to  the  perfection  of  recrea- 
tive enjoyment,  and  of  all  the  health  that  springs  from  such  enjoy- 
ment. There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  health  of  this  minority  is 
higher  than  thai  of  the  majority,  and  that  its  nKirtality  is  relatively 
lower.  This  is,  however,  due  rather  (o  protection  from  direct  de- 
pressing causes, — such  as  actual  want,  privation,  worry,  and  care, — 
than  to  afhrmative  good  arising  from  judicious  methods  of  re- 
creative pursuit.  If,  indeed,  wc  sun'c>'  the  whole  field  of  recreaiion 
amongst  these  more  favoured  cbsses,  the  inference  to  be  obtained 
Is  that  their  relaxations  and  pleasures  are,  on  the  whole,  detri- 
mental to  health.  'Hie  pleasures  include,  amongst  the  most 
prominent  evils,  late  hours ;  too  free  indulgence  in  rich  and  in- 
digestible foods  ;  indulgence  in  stimulants  and  narcotics  ;  a  great 
deal  of  chance  play  ;  attention  to  many  so>called  artistic  delights 
which  arc  neither  chastening  nor  ennobling  in  character;  particiimlion 
in  feats  of  mere  animal  strength — few  of  dexterity,  and  none  which 
are  specially  invigorating  either  to  soul  or  body  ;  the  perusal  of  a 
literature  which  is  not  of  the  highest  class  :  and,  the  encouragement 
of  a  drama  which,  abused  most  unjustly  for  its  sensational  common- 
ncfis,  is  never  systematically  sup{K>rtcd  in  ihc  susuinment  of  its 
nobler  purposes,  set  forth  by  its  grandest  representative,  "  to  show 
Virttic  Iter  own  feature,  Scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
l)ody  of  Uie  time  its  form  and  pressure." 

We  look  round  in  despair,  in  short,  to  find  a  recreation  for  ibe 
favoured  few  that  is  healthy  in  itself,  or  that,  lieing  healthy,  is  con* 
dueled  hciithily.  But  the  favouK'd  classes  arc  they  thai  sliould  set  the 
example  lo  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  to  them  is  it  most  utscni 
to  appeal,  that  they  may  introduce  such  reforms  as  shall  be  the 
examples  for  the  many. 

The  examples  urc  not  diflcrent  from  those  suggested  for 
the  younger  and  tlie  jioorer  sections  of  the  community,  though 
they  may  be  supplemented  by  others  which  the  less  wealthy  could 
nut  afford,  to  llic  great  .idvantage  of  trade  and  commercial  aaivity. 
Riding  on  horseback, — nding  through  the  whole  of  our  beautiful 
countr)',  until  all  its  lovely  scenery  is  appreciated,  and  the  people  of 
different  parts  of  it  arcknown.— isoncoftherccrcaiionaforboih  sexes 
of  tlie  wealthy  which  would  advance  their  own  health,  iucrraijc  their 
knowledge,  aod  encourage  a  most  useful  and  lair  exjwnditiire  of  the 
good  tilings  with  which  tbcy  are  blessed  beyond  iheLr  fellow -countiy- 
men.  This  is  one  detail,  and  I  had  othctv  in  tny  mttKl  if  time  and 
space  pcnoiUcd  m«  \o  wtVit  iVcm. 


I  PROPOSE  lo  review  the  relations  of  England  and  Greece,  since 
the  revolt  of  the  Greek  people  against  the  Turkish  domination 
in  1831.  The  story  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  put 
together  as  a  whole.  It  ia  not  one  which  reflects  much  credit  upon 
this  country.  I  shall  have  to  show  how  some  Englishmen  helped* 
and  how  some  robbed,  the  Greek  by  the  wayside,  in  hts  struggle 
towards  the  liberation  of  his  country  ;  and  wc  shall  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve how  from  first  to  last  the  policy  of  the  Protecting  Powers  has 
wavered  :il  the  dictation  of  intrigue  or  of  supposed  self- interest,  nor 
must  we  hesitate  to  consider  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
monarchy  which  the  Powers  forced  upon  the  Greek  people.  It  will, 
I  think,  be  manifest  that  the  tsaciidces  which  have  been  made  have 
been  made  exclusively  by  that  people,  and  tliat  their  cause  and  their 
claims  have  been  the  cause  and  the  claims  of  Uberty,  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  better  government,  of  civilisation  ;  and,  further,  that  their 
cause  has  been  throughout,  and  is  at  present,  distinctly  harmonious 
with  the  real  and  enduring  ititcrcsts  of  this  country. 

We  must  remember  what  the  Greeks  were  prior  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  upon  the  subject  of  race. 
They  have,  however,  a  better  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  descendants 
and  heirs  of  tlie  Greeks  of  antiquity  than  we  have  with  reference  to 
the  ancient  Britons.  They  inhabit  the  same  tnnd^  and  in  that  matter 
it  may  be  said  their  position  is  no  better  than  ours.  Sat  the  re- 
semblance of  modern  Greek  to  llie  language  of  Homer,  of  Plato, 
and  of  Socrates  is  close  and  trustworthy.  No  otliex  people  of 
Europe  can  exhibit  a  transmission  of  language  so  remarkable.  They 
are  substantially  of  the  same  race  as  that  which  lived  under  the 
Roiaan  Empire  of  the  Easij  and  10  this  day  they  have  retained  the 
literary  and  maritime  activity  which  distinguished  the  ancient  people 
of  Greece.  They  have  adhered  to  the  religion  of  that  Empire  in 
spite  of  their  long  servitude  to  masters  who  liave  never  scrupled  to 
lake  the  sword  as  a  chief  instrument  of  conversion.  What  the 
Turkish  Government  was  in  Greece  sixty  years  ago  almost  surpasses 
the  imagination  of  those  whose  ideas  are  based  upon  any  expedence 
Tou  ccxLiv.    ^o.  i;Sj.  2  i 
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of  the  |»rcscnl  generation.  J  do  not  |>rcteTKl  that  the  Greeks  of  thsi 
period  maintained  the  high  character  and  the  intcllertual  .itiribuics 
of  their  race.  When  they  bchcl'l  marbles  upon  which  the  genius  of 
Greek  sculptors  hod  bceii  expended,  and  which  it  hod  nude  of 
priceless  value  as  art  models  of  the  world — when  they  saw  thcK 
gems  from  I'cntcUcub  sjiUnteied  to  Ijuild  Turkish  tow-sheds,  orbuml 
to  make  lime,  I  do  not  say  that  the  blood  of  the  Greek  peasant 
boiled  with  patriotic  anger.  Ages  of  oppression  hod  worn  down 
the  high  temper  of  the  race.  They  lived  because  their  mastoi 
needed  the  produce  of  their  bbour.  Their  intellect  was  expended 
in  devices  for  concealing  from  the  oppressor  some  little  reword  for 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Their  lives,  their  little  one*,  were  forfeit 
at  the  viW  of  any  Turkish  master  who  was  nearest  to  them.  In  ihe 
depth  of  their  degradation  and  poverty,  llicy  dung  lo  their  religion 
as  their  only  solace ;  and  not  unnaturally,  many  of  the  accessoncv 
and  practices  of  that  religion  afforded  evidence  of  the  drhascnidit 
of  mind  of  those  whose  chief  happiness  and  support  was  found  in 
its  ministrations.  They  conficniwl— how  deep  must  have  been  their 
alxisement  I — lo  pay  a  tribute  of  their  own  fl^rsh  and  Wood  ;  to  gnr 
some  of  their  children  that  these  infants  might  be  brought  uji  in  ihi'ir 
masters'  service. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  their  manhood  stirred  within  them, 
and  the  cry  went  forth  :  "  We  *t1I  be  free ! "  The  siniggle  was 
fcarflit.  Patriotism,  despair,  the  martyr-spirit  of  religior\,  the  pent- 
up  anguish  of  long  years,  the  rage  engendered  in  the  hearts  of 
victims  of  tjTanny  and  lust,  fought  against  numbore,  onjanisaiion, 
wealth,  and  the  prestige  of  |)Ower  and  might.  Most  tragic  of  all 
the  events  of  that  straggle,  and  most  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
Turkish  power,  was  the  fate  thai  fell  on  Scio.  perhaps  tJie  loveliest 
island  in  the  Greek  .-flgean.  In  the  ycir  when  this  cry  arose,  iSji, 
Scio  held  a  poptilation  variously  estimated  at  a  number  between 
1 10,000  and  1 30,000,  of  whom  about  2,000  were  Turiu.  In  Turkish 
hands,  the  island  had  bcromc  fimous  for  the  production  of  px» 
mastic,  which  is  the  foundation  of  so  many  Turkish  sweetmeacs;  Ibu 
well  knon-n  as  "rahat-takoum"  among  the  ntitnbcr.  PeHopi  it 
w;is  for  this  reason  that  Scio  was  ulivays  held  to  l>c  the  properly 
of  tlic  principal  Sultana,  sweetmeats  l)«ing  a>garded  in  Turkey  aa 
paiaphcmalia  of  the  harem.  The  people  were  mild  and  pcKc- 
loving  ;  too  much  ivithin  reach  of  the  forces  of  the  Porte  to  be  mofc 
than  deeply  ansious  and  excited  concerning  the  news  of  the  ipvolu- 
tion.  They  had  a  sort  of  local  sclf.goTcmmcnt,  such  as  Turkey 
hu  C*'«r  been  wiUing  \q  ^locmw  «s  V3&1  »a  ^Jwi  reality  of  power 
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remained  wiih  the  Osmanlis.  This  inoffensive,  unresisting  population 
apptfared  to  the  Turkish  commanders  to  ofTer  an  oppoitunity  for 
displaying  an  "example,"  such  as  in  our  time  was  afforded  in  the 
massacres  of  Batak  and  other  Bulgarian  towns.  A  mob  of  people, 
insupgents  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pamos,  had  landed,  and, 
with  very  little  or  no  help  from  the  Sciotes,  were  inefl'ectualty  at- 
tacking th£  Turkish  citadel,  when  the  resolution  to  make  an  example 
of  Scio  was  formed  in  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  Capilan  Pasha, 
with  six-and -forty  ships  loaded  with  7,000  Mussulman  troops,  bore 
down  upon  the  island.  The  troops  landed,  and  the  moli  of  Samians 
were  at  once  driven  out  of  Scio.  But  the  ('apitan  Fasha  had  a 
further  and  a  dreailful  puqiose.  Thousands  of  the  people  of  the 
island  had  fled  with  terror  into  the  interior  upon  hearing  the  noise 
of  war.  These  the  Turks  lured  back  to  their  homes,  and  obtained 
the  voices  of  the  Austrian  and  French  Consuls  as  pledges  of  their 
sincerity.  But  no  sooner  had  this  nise  ^icccedcd  than  the  Turkish 
troops  were  directed  to  march  llirouglioul  the  island,  and  io  mark 
it  everywhere  with  the  red  hand  of  Mussulman  vengeance.  They 
were  aided  by  a  rabble  of  ruffians,  who,  hearing  of  the  Sultan's  pur- 
pose, had,  like  vulluies,  collected  upon  the  adjacent  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Regulars  and  irregulars  revelled  in  lust  and  murder.  They 
ravished,  they  tortured,  they  cut,  they  fired,  they  killed  with  every 
conceivable  horror.  These  demons  spared  no  living  creature  in 
human  form  ;  they  slaughtered  even  the  wretched  beings  whom  the 
plague  of  leprosy  had  forced  into  isolation.  All  accounts  agree 
thai  ill  those  spring  days  of  1S31,  when  Scio  is  a  paradise  of  nature, 
this  roost  awful  crime  resulted  in  the  murder  of  more  than  10,000 
people  ;  that  more  than  ^15,000  of  those  remaining  were  jjassed  into 
slavery  ;  and  that  of  the  residue  so  many  w^crc  dispersed,  that  of  the 
population  of  Scio  none  but  the  Turks  wcie  left  alive  upon  the 
island. 

The  fight  for  liberty,  for  all  that  ennobles  existence,  continued 
npon  the  main-land,  and  a  few  of  the  more  elevated  minils  in 
England  were  deeply  tottclicd  when  incidents  of  the  struggle  were 
lULrrated.  The  Creeks  had  alwap  looked  to  England  for  moral  and 
materi.1l  aid.  Save  England  and  Russia,  diere  were  then  none  likely 
to  help  them.  They  could  expect  no  sympathy  from  the  Catholic 
conntrics  of  Europe,  for  between  the  Eastern  .ind  the  Latin  Churchet] 
of  Christendom  there  existed  something  very  like  hatred.  Greek 
meichants  had  foamd  that  in  trading  in  Uie  West  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  appear  disguised  as  Turks.  With  Russia,  they  had  the 
tie  of  a  common  ritual.     But  Russia  had  little  affinity  with  their 
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ideas  or  liberty,  and  on  their  side  existed  the  feax  of  absorption  \tj 
Russia,  from  which  in  our  times  they  have  been  rcka«d  by  the  pre- 
cedence which  the  Pan-Slavist  idea  has  obtained  over  that  of  rcligioui 
rc-unlon.  Greek  nationalit)'  has  now  become  thoroughly  dislin* 
guishcd  from  Greek  Cluistianity.  I  think  the  first  public  action  taken 
in  England  with  reference  to  Greece  was  that  of  the  28th  Fcbnuiy, 
1823.  when  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Dr.  Bowriog,  and  othen 
assembled  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor "  tavern,  and  adopted  a 
resolution  "That  a  Committee  should  be  fomied,  to  meet  frwm  tioJe 
to  lime,  in  order  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks."  To  tlut  Committee  Lord  B)Ton  lent  the  fine 
of  his  genius,  and  Mr.  David  Ricardo  the  lucid  light  of  his  great  in* 
tcUecl  \  Mr.  Josepli  Hume  and  Dr.'  fiowring  were  included  among 
its  members.  Soon  afteruards  commenced  the  paiofut  history  oT 
Greek  indebtedness.  If  there  \%  discredit  in  that  history  on  the  side 
of  Greece,  there  is  no  honour  belonging  to  England  or  to  the  United 
States.  ]f  the  Greeks  have  l>een  dishonest,  they  can  plead  that  they 
fell  among  thieves.  The  infant  Stale  sought  Tnoney  to  be  expended 
upon  the  noblest  and  ttie  best  object  for  which  wealth  can  be  accnmn- 
lated — the  attainmcni  of  independence — and  it  was  dealt  with  even 
Ijy  some  who  were  professing  friends,  as  if  it  were  an  infant  spcndilirift 
who  had  resorted  to  usurers  to  supply  money  for  tlie  most  viduiu 
expenditure.  Upon  this  pitiful  subject  1  Miall  refer  only  to  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  and  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Greek 
dc[>utic<i  who  were  charged  nith  watching  the  interests  of  the  PtOM* 
stonal  Government  of  Greece.  In  i])is  narration  it  will  be  necessary 
to  include  the  years  1824-26,  and  aflcrn-ards,  in  regard  to  the 
political  circumstances  of  Uie  time,  lu  revert  to  the  policy  of  Mi; 
Cooniag  in  the  year  1824.  The  Greek  Loans  of  1834  and  1823  were 
raised  in  England  at  an  average  price  of  about  59  for  ^too.  Od 
September  5,  1826,  it  was  stated  by  the  Tima  thai  "of  ncarfy 
;^i, 200,000,  the  produce  of  one  of  these  loons,  11  appears  tliai  the 
whole  which  ever  readied  the  shores  of  Greece  consisted  of  three 
sums,  viz.:  ^182,400,  £\i,yxi,  jCiii^o  ;  total  ^109,000.  Fr^ta 
wure  built,  or  ordered  lo  be  built,  in  America,  at  m.  charge  of 
jC»55iOoo,  but  no  further  account  is  given  of  them.  For  Ac  steam- 
fiigaies  and  other  cxpcn&es  of  Lord  Cod^nuie's  expedition,  ^160,000 
is  debited  to  the  country  ;  but  machinations  and  nuchinery  ate 
different  things,  it  would  appear  ;  so  there  standi  another  tlero  utuc* 
counted  for."  On  the  12th,  the  same  journal  said:  "It  U  welt 
known  and  agieed  on.  lU  haudti,  that,  through  some  cruel  faialiij*  tf 
disgusting  perfidy,  itvc  unlorVTOtoi  Cn'3^\  i«mw  ieiwtA.  wjt  ijoiB^ 


worth  of  advantage  from  either  description  of  the  above  ships  of 
war."  The  Greek  deputies  seem  to  have  been  honest  men.  Briieving 
it  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  their  country,  Ihcy  permitted  tlie 
manipiilalion  of  the  procce<Js  of  the  loans  to  pass  out  of  their  hands, 
and  when  they  saw  the  garrison  of  Missolonghi  forced  to  surrender 
after  four  years'  heroic  resistance — Missolonghi  might  have  been 
relieved  had  these  vessels  been  ready — they  were  earnest  in  protes- 
Istions  10  the  foreign  "  friends  of  (irccce."  'ITiey  wrote  a  complain- 
ing letter,  published  in  the  Times  of  October  34,  1836,  in  which 
they  asked,  "  Will  it  be  credited  that  it  was  left  to  one  engineer 
to  prepare  the  engines  and  machirvery  for  six  vesftels,  which 
were  to  be  got  ready  for  sea  within  two  months  and  a  half, 
and  ihat  Uie  engineer  charged  with  this  service  on  behalf  of 
Greece  should  be  one  who  ii  employed  by,  and  has  for  a  long 
time  since  had  a  son  at  Alexandria  in  the  pay  of,  the  Pasha  of 
Egj'pi?"  They  protested  against  the  fiayments  to  this  engineer. 
They  held  to  the  contractors  the  following  language: — "  We  will  not 
give  our  s^mction  to  the  moneys  you  have  so  im providently,  and,  as 
we  consider,  so  improperly  expended.  You  cannot  have  bciie*-ed — 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  believe — that  the  delay  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Galloway  hus  been  uninteniionnl.  Whether  it  had  its  origin  in  his 
employment  for  our  great  enemy,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  (an  employ- 
ment, by-thc-by,  M-hich  was  fully  known  when  you  gave  him  the 
order),  or  in  any  other  cause,  or  whether  any  other  parties  have  been 
desirous  of  delay,  we  have  not  the  means  of  deciding ;  but  that  the 
procrastination  has  been  the  result  of  design,  we  cannot  doubt" 

In  accounts  of  the  loans,  there  actually  appeared  considerable 
charges  for  re-purchases  of  stock  from  English  "friends  of  Greece" 
who  clamoured  10  be  relieved  of  their  losses  when  the  stock  fell 
to  a  discount.  The  Times  dealt  unsparingly  with  those  "friends 
of  Greece."  "Alas!  poor  Greece."  said  the  Times,  "she  has  had 
many  such  friends  in  England,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  ftiendship 
that  *he  has  not  yet  stniRgled  into  a  state  of  liberty."  "The  Greek 
cause  has  been  betrayed ;  it  would  have  triumphed  ere  now  but  for 
England  and  the  English  Stock  Exchange!"  Byron  had  died  at 
Missolonghi  before  this  first  disgrace  in  connection  with  Greece  fell 
upon  England.  Dut  even  he  could  hardly  have  used  stronger  or  more 
sarraMic  language  than  was  employed  by  the  Times.  "  We  had 
thought,"  said  the  Times,  on  Ixird  Mayor's  Day,  i8a6,  "that  the 
nrnduct  of  our  own  countrymen  in  the  preparation  of  steamboats  to 
Aid  Uberlyand  Greece  could  nut  have  met  with  a  parallel  in  the  most 
i^bing  and  selfish  nation  in  the  worid ;  but  wc  find  that  our  friend 
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Jonathan  has  not  only  come  up  with  us,  but  left  us  Car  behind,  in  the 
.  afbir  of  his  two  frit^ates."  The  sickening  account—how  the  ftigua 
were  built  of  bad  wood — is  given — Imw  one  was  .sold  at  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  sum  charged  to  provide  equipment  for  the  other;  oJiissa 
down  in  very  pUin  English,  and  the  conchision  is  that,  "when  at  hst 
the  poor  dupuiies,  in  order  to  gel  one  of  their  frig^ites  at  the  {mn 
which  might  have  furnished  nearly  a  fleet,  were  oblitfcd  to  refer  iha 
lights  to  arbitration,  the  Hon.  Judge  Flatt  and  his  two  feUo«< 
arbitnUors  claimed  -1,500  doIUr«  for  llicir  labour."  Then,  lowaidi 
the  close  of  i8j6,  it  was  rumoured  thai  the  European  SoicreisB 
were  about  to  give  their  patronage  to  Grcciw;,  and  the  Timtt  wtob 
the  following  malediction  upon  "knaves  in  this  country,"  riokai 
as  that  which  is  graven  inside  the  gateway  of  the  Aoopglis:— 
"May  the  money  uf  which  ihcy  [the  Greeks]  have  been  rolW 
bring  a  curse  upon  those  who  po^css  it  !  May  no  EngltBhiuao  eio 
repeal  Cheir  names  but  with  a  shudder  !  May  tbe  plunder,  ifil 
shall  descend  by  testament,  or  bequest,  to  undisgraced  oRquiBg  tf 
relations  of  those  who  now  hold  it  from  warriors  fighting  for  fttaksi, 
corrupt  all  the  other  property  which  they  shall  bequeath  or  deriK' 
May  the  seed  of  those  that  have  plundered  the  Greeks  and  retzm^ 
unholy  prey,  beg  their  bread,  aud  may  cadi  of  them  bod  in  cnn 
bosom  at  which  he  would  knock,  a  heirt  ai  callous  as  that  of  At 
sujiplicant's  own  father  \  " 

Now  1  have  nearly  done  with  the  matter  of  these  I.4MnsaHlI 
am  confident  that,  reviewing  these  drcimistanccs,  and  wciglun^'uth 
the  financial  ability  of  Greece,  this  is  a  case  in  which  any  oitut  ti 
equity  would  grant  borroirers  .some  con.<ii(lerablc  measure  of  rcbeC 
But  instead  of  a  plain  acknowledgment  of  these  unpleasant  facts,  ii 
ha*  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  habit  of  the  English  t'rtsi  bt 
fifty  years  to  pour  undeserved  odium  upon  ihc  Greek*.  Would  not 
his  ^Tinkled  face  have  shrivelled  with  shame,  if  anyone  had  lawl  liu 
information  on  the  table  of  Mr.  Ph/ic/i,  when  that  critic,  who  b  nenr 
consciously  unju.st,  )iroi)oundcd  in  1863  ihc  followit^  conuodna 
a  pr&pos  of  a  fresh  deinonsl  ration  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  U  ti* 
undying  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  scnttmeats  of  Engbftd:— 

"  spell  in  five  lelten,  '  bully,  bilk,  and  uicolc, 
Kepudmtor,  trickster'— read  it  .   ,  .  'Grtd^'" 

I  must  do  Mr.  Punch  the  justice  to  say  tliat  the  Timet  had  onBfBt 
A  generation  had  grown  up  which  knew  nothing  of  the  TSao  ^ 
1S36,  and  so  11  happened  tliat  the  Tiitus  of  1S63  cuukl  fild  ■ 
En^Wsbmcn  '*\j*itt«i^c«tt^  <:x%d\van  "  of  Greece,  and  ooiald 
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a  tirade  upon  thai  couiiuy  hy  asking — "  \Shy  should  iiol  Greeks,  iu 
becoming  '  Hellenes,'  become  also  honest  mcu?  " 

"riiere  have  liccii  true  aiid  noble  friends  of  Greece  Among 
Englishmen,  and  time  lus  not  dimmed  tlic  lustre  nor  efCiccd  tlic 
gralilude  which  belongs  to  the  honoured  name  of  Mr.  CiUining, 
His  finit  act  of  authority  in  aid  of  Greece  was  the  recognitioH  of  the 
Grecka  as  belligerents  in  1823.  There  is  not  much  of  substance  in 
stich  an  aa,  but  still  it  implies  something  of  tlic  nature  of  moral 
sup}x>rt;  it  is  an  admission  tl1.1l  those  who»e  belligerent  right  ii 
acknowledged  luvc  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  In  August,  I'&i^, 
Mr.  Canning  was  the  foreign  Minister  of  this  country ;  and  when,  in 
that  year,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Provi^nul  (ioverniiicnt  of 
Greece  cnircaiiny  Kngland  to  defend  Greece,  not  only  against 
Turkey,  but  from  all  designs  on  the  ]!.irt  of  Russia  unfavourable  to 
lier  independence,  he  pledged  himself  that  Great  Britain  would 
■ssutue  the  office  of  mediator  u;')on  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Porte.  That,  as  Mr.  Gbidsione  h-ns  said,  was  the  first  actual  recog- 
nirion  of  the  rcsnrreclion  of  tlie  Greek  State.  In  the  following  year, 
the  trooiJS  of  liie  Pasha  of  Egypt  were  ravaging  the  Pelojionnesos, 
and  the  WTelched  people  of  Greece  im])Iorcd  the  protection  of 
the  English.  Canning's  diflkukies  were  manifold.  Xe  had  to 
defeat  the  insincerity  of  Knssia  ;  he  had  to  contiuer  Uic  force  of  the 
Pocte ;  he  had  to  study  the  jealous  susceptibilities  of  Trance.  Russia 
UaA^t  to  make  Greece  indepen^'cnt,  hut  did  not  wish  to  see  her 
^tSSng ;  indeed,  there  was  a  Russian  proposal  to  divide  Greece  into 
three  independent  States.  When  Russian  policy  has  been  selfish 
south  of  the  Danube,  it  has  sought  Co  free  the  Christian  populations 
from  die  Torte,  but  to  hold  (hem  in  dependence  upon  Russian 
protection  by  imposing  a  condition  of  weakness  and  inability  to 
stand  alone.  It  was  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Canning's  diplomacy 
th.-it  he  brought  these  diveigent  aims  to  one  end — the  welfare  of 
Greece — and  that  the  union  of  the  three  Powers  for  the  protection  of 
the  infant  State  was  in  reality  his  handiwuik.  He  died  in  1827,  and 
was  succeeded  by  English  Ministers  wjio  had  less  ardent  desire  for 
the  liberation  of  Greece.  The  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought,  and 
the  English  King  was  advised  to  refer  to  it  in  his  -siieech  from  the 
tlironc  as  an  •'  untoward  event."  But  circiinwiancL-s  were  lending  to 
the  liberation  of  Greece.  In  March  1829,  the  Powers  ract  ill  conference 
in  London  and  agreed  10  the  following  Protocol : — 

I.  Greece  shall  remain  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  to 
whicli  it  shall  pay  tribute  ;  and  shall  be  governed  by  an  hcrcditarj' 
•  'hrisiian  prince,  who  must  not  l«:  a  member  of  any  of  the  reigning 
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families  of  the  allied  Powers.    The  first  election  shall  be  made  \i^ 
the  three  Towers  and  tlie  Porte  in  common  xccord. 

3.  The  northern  frontier  of  Greece  shall  extend  from  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  tlic  island  of  Euhcea  and  the  Cjrclades  to 
belong  to  Greece. 

That  Protocol  would  never  have  borne  the  wgnaturo  of  Englnnd 
had  Mr.  Canning  been  alive  and  in  power,  and  it  tras  not  destined 
to  endure.  The  Russian  anny  crossed  the  Balkans,  and  for  the  first 
time  captured  Adrianople.  I  ii  thai  city,  the  conquerors  signed  a  treat)' 
with  the  Sultan  on  September  14,  1829,  of  which  the  lolh  Article 
contained  the  arknowlcdgnient  of  Greek  independence.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, of  all  Knglish  statesmen  since  Canning  the  best  iriend  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Greeks,  has  said  of  that  Article  that  it  u  "the 
international  charter  of  the  indc|icndcnt  existence  of  Greece." 

No  sooner,  however,  was  that  treaty  concluded,  than  ibe  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Fou'crs  in  Ix>ndon  again  went  into  conference.  They 
had  agreed  in  1838  that  Greece  should  have  hereditary  monarchy, 
having  no  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  form  of  Government  ot 
which  Capo  d'lstria  was  the  head  ;  and  on  February  3,  1830,  they 
put  their  hands  to  another  Protocol,  giving  absolute  independence 
to  Greece,  with  a  rather  less  favourable  boundary  line  on  the  oortfa, 
and  in  a  second  Protocol  on  the  same  day  tlie  Powers  requested 
Prince  l^opold  of  Saxc  Coburg  to  accept  the  throne.  IvCopold  wat 
well  acquainted  with  Capo  d'lstria,  and  was  very  anxious  10  l>c  King 
of  Greece.  The  death  of  his  wife,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  had  ter- 
minated his  expectation  of  a  career  analogous  to  that  which  Prince 
Albert  subsequently  filled  with  so  much  credit  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage to  the  nation.  The  health  of  the  King  (Geo^c  IV.)  and  of  his 
Majesty's  brother,  who  was  afterwards  William  IV.,  led  some  of 
Leopold's  friends  to  think  that  he  had  better  await  his  prospect  ol 
being  appointed  Prince  Kegent  of  England,  during  the  minority  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  himself 
was  anxious  to  go  to  Athens.  I>eopold  was  in  full  and  constant 
communication  with  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  most  moderate  form  in 
which  he  could  express  their  demand  for  a  more  complete  national 
union,  he  told  the  Brilish  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Abcidcco),  on 
January  30,  1830,'  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  throne,  unless  the  Powers  were  ready  to  add  C»ndia  to  the 
territory  already  granted.  Lord  Aberdeen  knew  the  Prince'*  indl 
nation  to  the  throne,  and  somewhat  curtly  refused  to  entertain 
»ugi;»^tion.    The  Prince  never  renewed  his  claim  to  Crete^    He 
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b^ged  hard  for  a  better  frontier  on  the  TiOt&L,  but  had  Dcrer  the  courage 
to  indicate  in  writing  the  most  proper  boundary — the  mountain 
limits  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Capo  d'lstria  was  naturally  anxious 
to  remain  chief  of  the  Greek  Stite,  and  he  pressed  the  cautious 
Prince  with  demands,  and  inspired  him  with  fears  in  every  directioa 
In  this  correspondence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Leopold's  character 
had  no  element  of  daring.  George  IV.  nicknamed  him  "  M. 
Le  Marquis  Peu-i-peu"  and  while  with  anxious  words — he  rarely 
expressed  himself  in  writing — he  engaged  Ministers  and  ambassadors 
in  London,  Capo  d'lstria  was  telling  him  that  his  religion,  his 
foreign  nationality,  his  empty-handedness  presented  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  his  success  in  Greece.  His  complaint  of  the  "  miserable 
way  "  in  which  the  frontier  bad  been  defined  was  just,  but  it  met  no 
heed.  At  last  Leopold  slid  out  from  the  negotiation  with  no  increase 
of  resftect  In  reality,  his  non-acceptance  was  due  to  the  promptings 
of  Capo  d'lstria,  who  had  an  excusable,  though,  in  the  circumstances, 
most  imprudent  desire  to  sae  the  chief  place  occupied  by  a  native  of 
Greece. 

Meanwhile,  ideas  such  as  those  lately  re-affirraed  by  Lord  Salis- 
buiy,  that  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  involved 
the  advantage  of  Europe,  prevailed  with  the  Powers  ;  Greece  was 
directed  to  await  her  monarch;  Capo  d'lstria  was  assassinated  in  1831, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  prince  was  found  to  take  the  throne  of 
Greece  in  the  person  of  Otho,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
who  did  not  land  at  the  Pineus  until  1834.  Otho  had  a  long  but 
inglorious  reign.  From  first  to  last,  the  Greeks  never  accepted  with 
contentment  the  restricted  boundaries  of  their  country ;  and  in  1856, 
their  rush  into  Thessaly  and  Epirus  brought  upon  them  the  humilia- 
tion of  an  English  and  French  occupation  of  the  Pirxus.  Olho  was 
chosen  for  no  special  aptitude ;  for  no  better  reason,  perhaps,  than 
that  he  was  the  only  person  of  princely  blood  who  could  be  found 
ready  to  take  the  position.  There  does  not  appear  in  his  conduct 
one  trace  of  high  purpose,  one  touch  of  regard  for  the  people  upon 
whose  revenue  he  was  to  be  a  burden,  and  whose  aspirations 
and  welfare  it  was  his  first  duty  to  observe.  During  a  large  part  of 
his  reign  he  had  as  EngHsh  Minister  nt  Athens  a  diplomatiNt  than 
whom  no  more  intelligent  or  more  worthy  representative  has  ever 
been  sent  to  Greece.  Sir  Thomas  Wyse  was  a  cautious  and  careful 
critic  of  King  Otho's  reign,  and  his  judgment  iijton  that  monarch 
is  certainly  the  most  important  I  could  quote.  Sir  Thomas  Kaid  :' — 
"  It  is  melancholy  to  think  what  Greece  is,  and  what,  under  a 
tolerable  Government,  she  might  have  been.  The  king  came  witii 
•  Mr.  Na»au  Scnior'i  Jnurnal,  p.  39O. 
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absolute  power ;  lie  iiaO  no  nrislocrac)',  no  old  habits,  na 
dices  to  cmbatniht*  liini.     Htr  lud  .1  most  docile  and  intelligent 
tation  ;  and  hd  had  a  treasury  billed  by  the  allies  to  f>vet6olnil);. 
Bill  lie  treated  his  population  just  as  they  had  been  treated  bjr  4e 
Turks — as  a  mere;  sjiongc  out  of  which  money  had  to  be  squceoi 
He  did  nothing  for  them  ;  he  did  not  advise  ihem,  or  e%-en  cncounge 
thcni  to  do  aoythinj^  for  themselves,     ile  treated  ihetn  as  an  &])(»&■ 
age  to  IJavsria,  as  u  country  giien  over  to  him  as  a  yoongvr  toa': 
portion. "     Sir  Thomas's  niece  li\cd  with  him  during  his  rcsidenrc  li 
British  Minister  in  Athens.     Miss  U'ysc — a  lady  of  much  ability. aad, 
as  her  writings  e\hibtc»  of  great  powers  of  ohK-r\-ation — lus  rcoonktl 
her  opinion  of  the  first  King  aud  Queen  of  tireece.     Miss  Wysewnio 
of"  th-.'  pernicious  influence  which  these  two  royal  personages  net 
ciscd  over  the  character  and  habit*  of  modem  Greece.    Tbc»f ' 
tees  of  a  nation '  ruled  at  a  period  when  Greece  was  yci  j-oung, 
education  w.ri  beginning,  when  everything  had  to  be  fomed, 
when    the   national  character,  and  even  the  private  tendcnci»  of 
^individuals  known  to  ihern  so  tlioroughly  in   this  small  kiagdoo. 
ight  have  been  moulded  iuto  a  very  difTercot  type.     iDStcail  of 
placing  before  their  subjects  a  hiyli  standard  of  principle.  buocKirinj 
virtue  .tnd  inti-'grity,  and  rewarding  honesty,  tliey  pennitled.  ^^ 
lliey  did  not  actually  sanction,  trickery  and  corruption  throuj^wwi 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  bestowed  thfir  royal  fewntn* 
fawning  Iiypocrites— no  inaitcr  how  blackened  their  repuLiiions— 
and  ]K:rHccLttcd  men  of  probity  and  self- reliance,   it*  they  darrd  U 
show  disapproval  of  tlteir  arbitrary  rule."    This  country  of  oun  ii  • 
rigii  countr)-— the  wealthiest  in  iliy  world— aud  one  which,  setung 
aside  the  evil  example  of  wasteful  expenditure,  could  well  afiord  to 
squander  eight  or  ten  millions.     Ihi!  what  would  the  |»copl<  of  iki* 
pre-eminently  rich  country  think  if  the  Sovereign  were  to  tt\vaxttia, 
or  to  accumulate  for  his  own  use,  that  portion  of  the  rereniK?    Yd 
this  h  what  King  Otho  did  in  a  poor  State,  when  that  tenth  pan  of 
the  revenue  which  passed  into  his  coffers  was  most  urgently  Bcedtd 
for  the  Itcncfit  of  Greece.    The  delhroncir.cnl  of  this  luosl  uusuitaHf 
monarch  was  jieculiar.     Not  very  long  afiernrardi  I  |iauted  same 
mondis  :it  Athens,  and  may  prrhai>s  l>c  {wnnitted  to  refer  to  njr  on 
notes  of  the  circumstances.     "  In  the  modem  history  of  the  Pilas^ 
there  have  been  few  scenes  more  sadly  instructive  than  ikii  «fi«* 
terminated  the  reign  of  King  Otho.    Slumbering  in  a  fooi'»  \-^ 
wherein  he  beheld  himself  ihc  future  mnn.irrli   of  a  new  Hj/af'^*-' 
empire,  his  heavy  wits  put  lo  sleep  by  the  unfatbonuble  ouminjt* 
those  aboviV^vnv,  V..\n'^CV^  ^<nd  his  queen  lud  staned  for  a  tapi 
■ptogtess   111  V«:\ov<wutwyi.   "Vm?!  VnA.  «fc»x<cri*^  n^ttched  the  slm 
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3f  that  part  of  their  leahn,  when  tie  king's  thnnie  was  dedaied 
vacant  by  a  Provisional  AsscidUt  in  ses^n  at  Athens.  I'he  fi^.gate 
AmeUa--^ci  name  [that  of  the  qoeen]  Oie  sole  verjge  of  tbeir  xowex 
— quickly  convqred  the  king  and  cueen  to  Pineus,  where  2  zicv  C3|p>- 
tain,  a  new  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the  di;j!oinatic  repreaenutives  of 
England  and  Fiance  awaited  their  amval.  An  asgry  crowd  i::vtn 
the  shore  warned  the  king  that  it  wis  ::n53fe  to  bad.  and  the 
next  morning  his  Majesty  surrendered  the  Greek  frga'.e.  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  H.>LSt  Seylla,  and  the  Creek  throne  was  free  of  a 
king  who  had  kept  the  uneasy  seat  for  twenty-r.ine  year?,"  ' 

A  plebiscite  was  called,  and  tr.e  result  was  the  electic::  of  Prince 
Alfred  for  kii^  ;  some  few  votes,  I  believe,  were  cast  for  ^[^.  0;.-d- 
stone ;  ultimately  Prince    (leorge  of   Denmark,  a  schoci-boy.  was 
selected  by  the  Powers  and  placed  in  Athens,  with  the  a>scn;,  nt.>i 
of  a  plibisdU,  but  of  the  National  Assembly,     l.oi\.l  Russell   tw»i 
written  :  "  The  King  of  Greece  should  be  a  man  01  risv  \-c;irs  «n»l 
experience  in  administration."     It  was  r.ot  the  f.«iU  o:'  li'Ov'xyro  I. 
that  he  had  ndther  one  nor  the  other.     "  Xo  m.i;\''  sau5    I  ^''ivl 
Halifax,  "  chooses  a  coachman  because  his  lather  was  a  '.^M^O\i^v,■^^\ 
before  him ;'' '  but  in  choosing  a  chief  of  the  i.ir<.vV.  S^aia  »M\t''  ^^^ 
whom  was  to  be  entrusted  perhaps  the  mos:  dilii.i)li  (vl^U-al  i'A^W'Av 
the  only  qoahfication  that  was  anxiously  soiiiilil  h>  lJ>,o  >^-.S\s  \  as^ 
Powers  was  that  the  person  selected  shouUl  l>o  <'no  wh,^'.'.^  (;iiOw>  >\'.*^ 
a  king  before  him.     The  King  of  Clreecc,  o\vU\*mi>\<  i**    l^'i'-v  ss 
dine  the  difficulty  of  his  tentier  years,  lias  »!«mu'  wvll  u^  I^tv  ^h.^ 
position.     But  he  is  a  Sovereign  wlioso   >;ivn};ih  »x  t.»0\v\    v\  In;* 
connecticns  than  in  his  achievements,     lie  N  1>;\>|^,*  (i\  l.^w  iM  i>i 
heirs-apparent  to  the  crowns  of  Engl.ui^l  aud  Uii*-\>      ^^l^^^n'L^   I'n-s 
King  Geoige's  accession,  Greece  h;nl  n   |'»m»  t'liO  ivxi^liHii^-*      >^iS 
I>ecanber  2,  1865,  the  Second  Cliamboi.  cHml-^l    »^.    \  N^-n      > 
Stite,  whose  function  it  was  to  preiuro  iin>l  \v\ia.    \,-  -'m.-  vvi- 
abolished  by  a  vote  of  the  BoiilO,  or  Hoii.o  ni  ({n^i',  ■.  i>i --v.      -.  <i 
firom  that  time  Greece  has  h;ul  l>»(  a  iimsiIi-  1  h:^\\\1v. s-,    is.-i    -      ^ 
believe,  the  solitary  example  of  a  ronsliiiiiinnO  *  ,Ms*sm  w  ^'<  v  ■■  Av 
gtwenied.     Following  this  event,  Ihi- nu.-ain***  t*t  Osi  \->'ii*'  1  A-m  \i^ 
Crete, or Candia,  arose  again  in  roiinrttiittiit' \«(  ^^^'1^^^^<1\>^1^  ^^^  >^ss 
isiattd.     In  1867,  Athens  was  rrovviU'd  w  \\\\  (s  i\s„» .  *  *\s\miS  \  \i  t^ ,  sn>k 
die  harbour  of  Piraeus  \v:is  thvimH'''!  will*  \. '-» I- win.  S  1  »u,fc>,k.  «kvl\ 
■D  serious  difficulty,  the  Turkish  lilmk.i.U       \\\\  tti'i..»*u,  t'>'\\>v>, 
bowcTcr;  refused  to  support  the  1  laliui  I't  ^i^^.l..  \\\\\  \\^  \X\\\\\  w-^* 
Ae  scene  of  a  most  cruel  wtuhtui. 

Crcteis  as  truly  Greek  M  itin  Ulv*  *«l  \\  iti**^  '^  Vkitilt^h      l'»i'- 
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sixths  of  the  populadoo  arc  Greek ;  but  the  Gred:  claim  is  not  Ictf 
well  founded  upon  the  traditions  and  position  of  the  island.  The 
(Jrcek  population  of  Crete  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  250,000,  and 
if  ever  insurrectioD  iud  a  sound  and  justifiable  basis  it  is  found  io 
ihc  hvroir  struggles  which  that  population  has  made  to  be  free  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Indirectly,  these  gallant  eiforU  havt 
been  frustrated  bj-  the  British  people,  who,  with  credulous  cnpiditj*, 
hai-e  given  the  Sultan,  upon  the  vonhless  scc-urity  of  his  boiMli, 
money  for  the  pureliase  of  an  ironclad  tleet  «  htch  has  been  a  duef 
engine  of  his  power  in  Crete,  and  a  ready  means  of  repelling  the 
action  of  Greek  s)-nipathy  upon  the  tnain-tand  and  in  other  istands. 
Crete  has  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  revolu  and  the  ariguments  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  ur^ed  and  justified  the  ccssioo  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  could  with  gtcater  force  be  api)Ited  to  Crete.  And 
that  which  may  be  said  for  the  Greek  claim  to  Crete  may  be  ur;|;ed 
also  in  sup|>on  of  her  claim  tn  the  provinces  of  Thcssaly  and  Epuus. 
I'hese  three — Cn:tc.  Thcssaly,  and  Hpirus— were  iododed  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  that  which  I  hatne  )'et  to  say  rcbtcs  to  ttk»  advantage,  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  progress,  for  tbe  weO-being  and  happwes 
of  their  populations,  of  pbciiq;  the  Gredt  tsbad  aod  the  two  pn>- 
viDces  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  IdiifdonL 

If  the  boundary  of  Greece  werr  thus  rdbrmed.  b  wtMtld  pa^  from 
tbesborcof  iheBayof  SakMuca^oIoagtbesimunttof  Mount  Otynpoi 
and  the  Cambuniia  range,  to  Mount  Pindoi,  and  tbesce  nonfawd, 
abo  along  the  mountains  until  the  source  of  the  rner  Er)|«M  H 
ir.u;heti  ;  and  from  that  point  the  boaDduy  wooU  IbUow  ibe  CDone 
of  that  river  to  its  out&B  in  the  Adnitic.  This  would  girr  to  Grmk 
the  cniite  bnsui  of  the  Solamjnias  trrcr  on  the  east,  and,  on  the  wtsl. 
ibc  port  and  gulf  of  Valoita,  mgelber  with  the  IcA  bank  of  the  livct 
Eisent  It  wooid  icttoK  in  die  nonfa  htf  ancaem  and  nannl 
baufkdary,  and  to  die  kwgest  paaaOit  extent  it  «oald  ^itc  tbu 
vfaich  is  the  best  form  of  bowkbry.  a  nwmtitn  tanc&  T^  suantt 
of  a  aoBiaatn  nogc  has  advann^cs  wfakb  no  odter  >i^*M*tTy  po»- 
acsBcs.  Ic  oien  x  mniipBnwi  of  iudtxiagnt  u  tnn^nnniaii  Htm 
ctdKTtiand  Oatfae'nieMnBMiside^tfcepopnhiwBisaliacaicBiirdy 
OeeL  At  Vob  and  at  Una*  dfeete  ace  a.  few  MnsnlmaB*.  and  tm 
the  RpmMe  side  td  the  Ptadn  moiitiins  there  are  ante  M«nd- 
nkio:!.  but  rikc  popBhtiflW  is  thciM^KxU  whaoonaPy  Gcedk.  The 
laqpnt  fotvign  eWncm  anctoded  wouid  he  that  ^'  —  ■  '^^uaaiw 
Ihr  Mf^  of  £|Knn»  but  dwM  me  lor  die  bobc  \.  Job^. 

i'-  -w^OA  iXK  scattDsi  an  onr  Ciera;  and  aic  tvr  the 
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obtained  die  adhesKn  cx'ibe  Cccigrcfe  ce  Ber^  Tbe  Protocols  of 
that  Coi^iess  are  almoas  cxdbicrcfr  jisiirec  10  cun^n  npcHi  vhidi 
agreement  had  been  ainaisad.  "Hic  oaeasxKss  of'  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries were  exfioaed  ocly  ra  jernzt  c£jc\aiaaoos  of  wiikfa  there  is 
DO  reocmL  For  cnsafic.  'tz  rsmx  be  gzsxTed  from  these  Protocols 
that  any  one  of  the  P'-^  ^^f  *r?-^.at4^  trer  p=t  fbrwatd  anj  proposal 
that  Greeoe  shonld  obcai=  Citse-  cr  &a:  *ht  sboc^  bare  a  more  ad- 
vaotageoos  frontier  oa  ibe  Dona  ihaa  tbe  iine  of  the  Salamyrias  river 
on  the  east,  and  tba:  01  tbe  Cabanas  oc  the  -vest,  tbcs  leaving  a  port 
of  Thcssaly  and  a  lar^e  pan  of  E^^rzi  sc2.  in  posseiision  of  the  Pone. 
Yet  it  is  cDQUDoniv  he^xvtd.  z=>d  wi'ji  good  reason,  that  M.  Wad- 
dington  held  a  just  asd  cicrzl  nrv  of  the  G;et<  claims,  and  would 
have  been  pre[are<i  to  join  in  ;.re«si::g  ti^  Pone  to  cede  the  whole 
of  the  two  Hellenic  pr^rrinces  tr^ether  with  the  island  of  Crete. 
When  Cci^reas  me:  on  the  z^th  J:inc,  the  first  order  of  the  day  was 
the  consideration  <4  Article  1 5  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  was 
as  follows  : — "  Tzt  S'^Jtuae  Vans  er>gaga  to  apply  in  the  Islvid  of 
Crete  the  organic  Law  of  i  *W  "*  ,'a  'ftlusive  r  onceasioo  made  at  the  end 
of  the  war  of  r867-68^  "^  in  cor^'tidciaiion  of  the  previously  expressed 
wishes  of  the  native  po;>:^Iauon.  Analogoris  reforms  adapted  to  lool 
needs  will  likewise  be  intro^-r^  inw*  Epinis,  ITicssaly,  and  other 
parts  of  Turkey  io  Europe,  for  which  a  special  constitution  is  not 
provided  in  the  present  deed.  Special  commissions,  in  which  the 
native  population  will  be  largely  represented,  will  in  each  province 
be  entni^ed  with  the  task  of  elaborating  the  details  of  the  new 
organisation,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  who  will  coamlt  the  Imperial  (Government  of  Russia." 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  rudely  offensive  of  all  the  stipulations 
of  the  Russian  Treaty.  Not  only  did  it  deny  Greek  claims,  but 
it  referred  the  interests  of  Hellenic  populations  to  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  Russia.  In  declaring  his  objections  to  this  Treaty, 
Lord  Salisbury  made  no  reference  to  Crete,  and  with  regard  to  the 
provinces,  he  objected  only  that  "the  provision,  in  itself  highly  com. 
mendable,  of  improved  institutions  for  the  [>opulaiions  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  is  accompanied  by  a  a^ndition  that  the  law  by  which 
they  are  to  be  secured  shall  be  framed  under  the  supervision  rf  the 
Russian  GovernmenL"  In  these  circumstances,  the  Congress,  on 
June  29,  admitted  reprcsenutivcs  of  (irece  to  make  known  their 
opinions  and  wishes  to  the  High  Assembly.  Most  imprudently, 
M.  Delyannis  opened  his  communication  with  vague  reference  to 
**  aspirations  "  of  the  Greek  people,  which,  however,  he  took  care  not 
to  define:  A  greater  blunder  it  would  have  been  ahnost  impossiUe 
to  commit.    He  should  have  confined  his  aigumenU  and  his  demant) 
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to  that  wluch  lie  subsequently  claimed,— "  the  annexation  of  Candia 
[Crete]  and  of  llie  provinces  bordering  on  the  Kingdom."  He  nra* 
Litlcrini*  llir  forcible  innguagc  of  alttoliilc  and  onqucstionable  tniih  in 
slating  that  such  a  transfer  "  wrould  be  the  realisation  of  the  firm  and 
fixed  will  of  the  population  of  Uiohc  jirovinccs ; "  thai  it  was  "  in  the 
inlercsT  of  Kurope,"  and  lliai  "as  to  tlic  capital  interest  which  [hese 
provinces  themselves  would  find  in  their  aanexadon,  it  is  tfctietally 
known  that  for  the  last  half-century  they  have  demanded  union  with 
CIrccce."  He  directed  one  short  but  sharp  reproach  to  the  English 
Plenipotentiaries.  "  Only  a  few  months  ago,"  said  M.  Delyanms, 
'■one  of  them  (the  provinces)  could  only  be  pacified  upon  ihe  formal 
ashtirance  of  a  great  Power  that  *the  Hellenic  cause  should  not  lie 
injured,"  and  that  this  Power  itself  would  state  explicitly  to  itw 
Congress  that  this  pacification  is  owing  to  its  intervention."  He 
pointed  to  Crete  "  still  in  full  insmrcciion,"  and  to  the  burden  ujjon 
the  Athenian  treasury  of  50,000  refugees.  No  case  could  be  more 
complete  or  conclusive.  By  every  concet\-able  claim,  except  that  of 
an  impossible  Bucce&3,  the  Cretans  had  earned  their  fa-cdom.  There 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  donbt  that  this  was  the  convirtion  of  nil  the 
PIeni[)DtC'ntiarics,  including  those  of  Kngland,  when  they  a<ljounicd 
after  listening  to  the  statements  of  the  Oreek  rcprrsentatives. 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Waddington  and  his  colleagues,  they  w 
not  im|Xirtial  judges  ;  their  minds  were  prejudiced  against  the  claims 
of  Greece.  Two  of  them,  those  with  whom  we  are  most  concerned, 
those  to  whom  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Kngland  had 
been  committed,  were,  nl  the  moment  that  Uiey  listened  to  the  Creek 
claims,  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  which  had  for  its  primary 
object  the  attainment  from  the  Sultan  of  the  ce&sioo  of  another 
island — the  Island  of  C)'prus.  AVhilc  they  were  pushing  on  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  which  was  carefully  concealed  fiwHn 
Congrc<a,  how  could  the>*  devote  ihcnwelves  with  justice  to 
impartial  consideration  of  the  claims  of  Greece?  It  is  not  stated  in 
despatdics,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  one  of  the  argu 
mcnts  by  which  Str  Henry  Layard  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Sulu 
to  that  cession,  was  an  assurance  that  the  English  PIeni|wtentiari' 
would  not  give  way  to  the  claim  of  the  Cretan  jttople,  and  o. 
Greece,  with  r«.-gard  to  Crete.  Observe  the  dates— how,  in  this  mati 
most  truly  affecting  peace  and  honour,  they  criminatL-  her  Majesty*' 
AEinisters.  On  June  29  the  Congre.<)3  heard  the  arguments  of  th< 
Greek  represcntatit^-s  j  on  July  t  Sir  Henry  lAvard  obtaianf 
sigtuture  of  the  lirand  Vizier  '*to  the  Convention  entered  int 
between  England  and  'YuiVt^  Sot  \W  wi^m.'v*''^^^  **  ^^  Vi,\m«1 
bv  tlie  former."    ftviV  VVvwc  'w^s^  vjaa  w  xwa  i?*d&>A 
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Lord  Salisbury  to  anange.  and  he  and  hU  colleague — I  had  almost 
said  conspirator — had  to  obtain  the  ajisent  f-i  the  remnant  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  the  Crown  before  ihii  dork  transaction  could  be 
regarded  as  a  fait  aeamplL  The  formai  disoission  and  decision  of 
Greek  claims  in  Congress  had  Leen  s-::t  do»-n  for  J-j1>"  4  ;  but  when 
that  day  arrived,  "several  Pleaipoientiarics "  (meaning,  no  doubt, 
those  of  England  and  those  whom  England's  hesitanc}-  withheld  from 
action)  requested  that  the  Greek  question  should  be  deferred  to  the 
^tting  of  the  following  day.  Tho'c  can  be  no  moral  doubt  whatever 
that  this  delay  was  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  English  Plenipo- 
tentiaiies  to  have  their  own  island  fiilly  conceded,  and  the  business 
in  regard  to  that  cession  fully  settled,  before  they  paid  the  price  in  the 
virtual  disregard  of  Greek  claims  which  was  to  follow.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  unimportant  to  obser^'e  that,  when  the  Foreign  Office 
issued  for  publication  the  despatch  from  Sir  Hen:}'  Laj-ard  dated 
"Therapia,  July  i,  1878,"  a  notice  was  affixed  that  the  despatch  was 
received  on  July  8.  WTiy  was  that  notice  affixed  ?  It  was  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  Ixird  Salisbur)-  was  acquainted — 
of  coarse,  by  telegraph — with,  and  acted  upon,  the  contents  of  that 
despatch  when  the  Greek  claims  were  dealt  with  in  Congress  on 
July  5,  the  day  after  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  with  regard  to 
Cyprus.  I  think  nothing  can,  in  the  way  of  circumstantial  e^-idence, 
be  more  conclusive  than  this,  from  which  it  appears  that  English 
Plenipotentiaries  sold  the  Cretan  people  back  into  the  hands  of  Tur- 
key, red  with  their  blood  throughout  the  centur}-,  in  order  to  win  clan- 
destine  possession  of  Cj-prus.  Was  language  ever  so  profaneil,  were 
divine  attributes  e\'er  so  taken  in  vain,  as  when  upon  that  tntnsaction 
the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  party  to  it  inscribed  the  words 
"  peace  with  honour  "  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  power  other  than 
England  held  insuperable  objections  to  detaching  Crete  from  the 
possessions  of  the  Porte,  and  that  no  objections  were,  or  would  have 
been,  advanced  which  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  by  a  word  could 
not  have  overcome.  It  was  a  matter  which  did  not  touch  the 
interests  of  any  other  power ;  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  na\-.il 
supremacy  of  England  made  her  will  the  law  of  the  Congress. 

But  having  minimised  in  conversations  as  much  as  possible  the 
demands  which  M.  Waddington  determined  to  put  forward  iW 
behalf  of  Greece,  he  addressed  the  Congress,  and  England  from  that 
moment  abandoned  to  France  a  position  which  she  had  long  hcKl, 
and  which  it  was  her  interest  to  cherish,  as  the  foremost  friend  of 
Greece.  M.  Waddington  spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of  insignificant 
and  unsatisfactory  proposals ;  the  representatives  of  Greece  being 
wen  aware  that  his  ideas  had  been  compressed  within  the  limits  of 
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Kngli&h  obligations  to  the  Sultan.  He  reminded  Congress  that  King 
Leopold  or  Belgium  "  used  to  consider  that  Oreecc  could  not  thrive 
under  the  territorial  conditions  impost-d  upon  her — above  all,  witboui 
the  Gulfs  of  Arta  and  of  Volo,  with  the  territories  adjacent  to  them, 
and  experience  has  proved  the  justice  of  that  view."  Prince  Leopold's 
opinion  concerning  those  Gulfe,  however,  was  not  expressed  half  as 
strongly  as  his  conviction  that  Candui  must  be  given  to  Greece;  but, 
for  reasons  w)iich  were  as  yet  conceaJed  from  M.  ^Vaddi^gtoIl.  the 
liberation  of  Crete  was  not  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  end,  M.  Wad- 
dington  proposed  that  which  it  was  pre-arranged  should  be  acceincd, 
that  "the  Congress  invites  tlic  Sublime  Porte  to  arrange  with  Greece 
forarectificatioti  of  frontiers  in 'Hiessaty  and  Kpirus,and  is  of  opinion 
that  this  rectification  might  follow  the  valley  of  the  Salnmyrias  (ihc 
ancient  Pcneus)  on  the  Mde  ol'  the  .4igean  Sea,  aod  tluit  of  the  Calamas 
OS  the  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea."  Further,  the  Congress  expressed  con- 
fidence— and  the  Treat)- affirmed— that  the  Powers  would  be  pre* 
pared  to  offer  their  direct  mediation  to  effect  a  settlement.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  equal  to  the  occasion ;  he  dealt  with  the  Greeks 
of  Crete,  of  Thessaly,  of  Epinjs,  as  he  has  always  dealt  with  Christian 
populations  of  Turkey  when  he  has  found  their  aspirarions  unsup- 
ported  by  a  great  Power.  He  hail  secretly  pledged  Iiimself  to 
Russian  annexation  in  Asia;  he  had  Cyprus  in  his  pocket;  after 
struggling  againvt  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria,  which  others  saw  was 
incviiabic,  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  exi>u1sion  "bag  and  baggage"  of 
Turkish  authority  from  that  large  and  rich  province  ;  he  liad  given 
U]j  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austro-Hungaiy  ;  other  portions  of 
the  Turkish  empire  had  been  added  to  Ser\'ia,  lo  Montenegro,  and 
to  Persia;  yet,  when  the  most  righteous  claims  of  Greece  came  up  for 
consideration,  he  would  only  consent  to  this  invitation  or  '*suggc»* 
tion  "  to  the  Porte,  and  asserted  that  "  an  erroneous  opinion  attributed 
to  the  Congress  the  intention  to  proceed  to  the  partition  of  a  woni- 
out  State,  and  not  to  strengthen,  as  the  High  Assembly  has  done,  ui 
ancient  Empire  which  it  considers  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace."  As  to  the  Greeks,  whose  blood  has  been  constantly  shed  ia 
assertion  of  their  claims,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  told  them  •'  that 
States,  like  individuals,  which  have  a  future,  are  in  a  jMKition  to  be 
able  to  wait." 

The  Congress  did  no  wore,  and  ten  days  after  the  Plcni;x)tcnt>- 
aries  had  agreed  to  this  "  tnvitarion,"  tlic  Greek  Guv«riiiiicot  addressed 
a  request  to  the  Porte  to  nominate  Commissioners,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  out  a  rcctificaiioD  of  Irontier.  Tor  a  loi^  time  the  Torktih 
Covcmment  oflicte*\  no  atVuuw\c4^wit\\-    Otw  Ae  «m1  September, 
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HtisfactOTy  reply.  Then  \A.  Waddington  was  moved  to  arouK  the 
English  Govemmeot  to  a  sense  of  the  imponance  of  the  rciolution 
at  wiiich  the  Congress  bad  arrived.  He  propOKd  that  the  Powen 
should  at  OQce  offer  the  direct  mediation  which  had  been  determined 
upon  by  the  Congress.  But  the  Engttsh  Gnvemment  was  not  pre- 
pared to  do  this  minimum  of  justice  to  the  (ireeki.  Apparently  they 
vrere  content  with  drawing  Sir  Henry  layard's  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  consequence  was,  that  Multhtar  Pasha  was  appointed 
at  the  close  of  last  year  as  I'urkish  Commissioner,  and  a  Creek 
Commissioner  was  also  nominated  for  the  leailScuioii  of  the  frontier. 
But  Mukhtor  Pasha  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  the  arts  of  preva< 
lication  and  delay,  and  the  result  has  been  that  at  present,  nearly 
t  year  afler  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  in  Congress  that  the 
frontier  of  Greece  is  "a  danger  and  a  disaster"  as  well  aa  "an 
louragcmcnt  to  brigandage,"  that  frontier  remains  unaltered. 
"  The  insufficient  and  imperfect  frontier " — the  words  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield — traced  in  1831  under  the  authority  of  the  Conservative 
Government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  spite  of  protests  and 
warnings  uttered  at  that  time,  remains  unaltered,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  truthfully  that  tlie  rectifications  of  boundary 
decreed  in  alt  other  directions  by  the  Congress  were  in  any  case 
more  absolutely  just  and  needful  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  Greece.  The  Greeks,  of  course,  do  not  fail  to  perceive  and 
understand  to  what  cause  this  failure  has  been  due.  They  see  that 
Her  Majct>ty's  Government  sootheil  them  before  the  assembling  of 
Congress  with  fair  words  which  read  like  promises,  and  resumed  an 
ittilude  of  cold  indifference  when  the  terms  of  peace  had  been 
arranged  to  English  satislaction.  When  we  remember  that  un  June  S, 
1S78,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  that— "the  claims  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  advanced  by  the  (iovernment  of  Greece  in  reference  to 
some  of  those  provinces  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiaries,  and  1  doubt  not  of  the  represcnUtivcs  of 
other  Powers,"  and  when  to  that  declaration  we  add  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  verbal  denunciation  of  the  frontier  as  "  imperfect  and  dangcr- 
oui,"  and  again,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  we  cannot  acquit  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  grass 
neglect  of  duty  and  of  the  political  interests  of  this  country,  in  that 
they  did  not  at  once  place  the  strongest  diplomatic  pressure  upon 
the  Porte  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  still  imperfect,  inadequate, 
and  insufficient  change  of  border  to  which,  at  the  close  of  the  13th 
protocol  ofthe  Congress,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  set 
thdrhand  and  seal.  Nine  months  after  that  event,  our  simple-minded 
ChanceUoi  of  the  Exchequer  naively  stated  the  reason  why  nothing 
vou  ocaaiv.    no.  1783.  3  A 
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had  been  done,— why  it  could  be  said  by  Sir  Charles  DDlte  that  "he 
believed  all  the  members  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
were  convinced  that  there  was  no  more  scandalous  &il\ire  recorded 
in  modern  English  historj*  than  the  failure  of  the  Government  lo 
maintain  the  claims  of  Greece."     Sir  Stafford  N'orthcote  stated,  thsl 
"  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  the  Government  were  unchanged, 
and  that  they  were  most  anxious  in  every  way  to  promote  a  frieiKlty 
i»ettlemcnt   between  Crcore  and  the  Porte."     But  that   which  the 
tiTcnmstances  of  the  case  and  the  decision  of  the  Congress  de- 
inanded  was  a  just  settlement  There  is  nothing  in  the  pastor  prcioii 
^  history  of  the  Porle  lo  lead   to  the    suppositioo  tliat    the  Turkish 
Government  would  hasten  to  do  any  sucdi  act  of  justice,  nor  is  il 
[reasonable  to  suppose  that  an   Imperial  Government  n'ould.  out  of 
I  mere  friendliness,  resign  rich  territory  like  that  of  Thc«aly  and  Kpinis. 
'The  gravamen  is,  that  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  secure  et>d» 
of  their  own  in  another  direction,  but  in  reality  less  important  fof 
the  interests  of  justice  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  have  roniinaed 
to  rely  upon  the  "friendly"  disposition  of  the  Porte  towards  ibv 
claims  of  Greece.     The  fact  is,  that  the  British  people  have  not. 
either  in  the  Government,  or  at  the  Congress,  or  at  the  Porte,  bten 
represented  by  men  who  had  the  slightest  sympathy  wih  any  natuni 
lights  of  humanity.     The  Porte  is  known   to  be  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  town  of  Janina.    Well,  there  is  a  certain  indirect  connection 
between  )anina  and  the  Porte,  but  it  is  not  one  which  can  or  ought 
lo  withstami  the  claims  of  Greece.    Perhaps  A'ali  Pasha  of   Jantiu 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  most  infamous  ruler  who  his 
ever  borne  that  title,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  deeply  stained 
with  tvranny  and  bloodshed.     It  is,  I  beiie\*e,  true  that  his  carver  wis 
en&^  by  dccapilalion   beneath  that  gateway  of  the  Old  Scraglioi, 
near  to  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia,  which  is  known  to  diplomocjl 
as  the  Sublime  Porte.     It  is  the  sanguinary  fame  Of  A'ali  I*aslB 
which  has  made  Janina  seem  to  be  a  Turkish  town.     Of  the  popala- 
tion,  some  are  Albanians,  and  of  the  Albani.ins,  some  are  Romaa 
Catholics  and  some  nre  Mahommedans.     But  Janina  is  xubstsntiallf 
Greek,  and  it  may  be  seen  throughout  Greece  ; — In  Athens,  in  l-xilxci, 
almost  cvcrywht-re— that  no  people  becomo  more  readily  or  more- 
thoroughly  Helleniscd  than  persons  of  Alltanian  mcc.     Of  Janiiu, 
considcmbly  more  than  half  the  population  is  Greek,  and  the  14,004 
Greeks  of  Janina  leprewnl  mutli  mote  than  niimcflral   infloeft«, 
Tlic  Zosim^,  or  college,  fif  Janina  is  one  of  she  mosi  important  educa- 
tional iiutitutions  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  ifdaitger  of  eonfiki  \% 
\n  be  avoided,  v^^*'  ^o*t\  tnw.^  cwxaAt^-j  w*.  Vr  s^v  ■        ■  _ 


neutialise  the  advantage  and  scrurity  of  the  possession  of  the  Gull 
of  Aiu  by  Greece,  in  retaining  the  commanding  position  of  Previsa. 
Then:  is  one  good  result  whicli  might  ensue  from  their  obstinacy— the 
line  traced  by  the  Congress  may  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more 
satis^toiy  and  effectual  boundary.  The  claims  of  Greece  on  the  north 
are  reduced  to  the  least  rightful  minimum  when  Uiey  are  drawn  upon 
the  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  commencing  with  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Olympus  range,  and  terminating  in  the  Adri- 
atic at  the  mouth  of  the  ErgenL    The  English  Government  has  not 
shown  ignorance  of  the  superiority  of  a  mounuin  border  when  that 
can  be  attained  in  regard  to  East  Koumelix  Lord  Salisbuiy  on  the  5th 
ult  said  that  the  proposal  to  fix  the  boundaj-y  of  that  province  "  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  Balltans  on  the  northern  side"  had  been 
abandoned,  and  "noiv  it  has  been  decided  that  as  a  rule  the  water- 
shed should  be  taken."    If  the  present  negotiarions  bcrvreen  Turkey 
and  Greece  upon  the  line  draivn  in  the  Congress  should  fail,  there  will 
be  DO  cau&e  for  regret  if  that  failure  should  lead  to  the  adopticm  of 
the  far  more  appropriate  boundary  which  has  been  already  indicated. 
As  to  Crete,  the  claim  of  the  people  of  that  unhappy  island  to  be 
annexed  to  Greece,  their  proper  country,  has  been  active  and  urgent 
for  at  least  half  a  century.     Lord  Salisbury  lately  said  of  Crete  that 
**  the  constitution  of  the  island  has  been  revised  in  a  highly  liberal 
se,  and  when  the  revised  constitution  was  passed  the  inhabitants 
"of  the  island  were  satisfied  with  what  was  done."    We  liavc  already 
.iecn  that  the  liberation  of  Crete  was  denied  by  the  Congress  be- 
lt was  not  demanded  by  England,  and  we   have  seen  good 
■n  to  believe  that  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  forbore  to  make 
ircscntations  on  the  subject  of  Crete,  because  to  do  so  would  have 
jeopardised  their  scheme  with  regard  to  Cyprus.      Let  us  turn  for 
another  illustration  of  the  subject  to  the  "  Further  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Affairs  of  Crete,''  lately  published  '' by  command  of 
her  Majesty."    In  June,  187S,  while  Lord   Beaconsficld  and  Lord 
Salisbury  were,  through  Sir  Ht-rny  l^j-ard,  bartering  llie  claims  of 
Crete  in  order  secretly  to  gel  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Cretan  popu- 
lation were  sufTering  fearful  atrocities  from  the  rcir.ilar  and  irregular 
soldiers  of  the  Porte.     On  July  ist,  while  the  bargain  as  to  Cyprus 
was  being  concluded  with  the  Sultan,  tlie  Provisional  Government  of 
Crete  addressed  a  letter  lo  her  Majest/s  Consul,  in  which  they  said: 
•'The  General  Assembly,  continuing  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Congress,  still  entertains  the  consolatory  hope  tha:  the  English  Go- 
vernment will  take  the  initiative,  and  will  maintain  v.-ilhoul  hcsitalioa 
our  indisputable  right  to  union  with  Greece,  our  m^Jthcr  country  ;  a 
right  which  the  Cretan  people  have  gained  with  ihAt  blood  and  by 
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a  thousand  sacrifices."  At  the  time  that  prayer  vas  uttered,  the 
outrages  committcil  by  Turks  in  [he  island,  especially  upon  women 
and  a^cd  men,  were  so  abominable  tliat  it  vvas  iropos&ibte  t\OK 
\1dx  Sir  Henry  I^yard  to  disregard  theiu,  and  they  were  acknov- 
edged  by  him  in  a  commimicatioQ  addressed  lo  the  Grand  Viiier,  in 
which  her  Majesty's  Arabassador  .said  :  "TTic  oulrages  in  queabOQ 
appear  to  have  been  committed,  not  by  Bashi-bazouks,  but  by  4 
paniciilar  baitalion  of  Syrian  rcdif  [regulars],  rccmiled  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Acre."  These  atrocities  were  not  denied  by  the  Porte,  but 
they  did  not  move  Uie  resolve  of  the  £nglisb  Plcnipotcntiiiries.  VChta 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  with  regard  lo  Crete  reached  Atliens.  it 
"created,"  in  the  words  of  tlie  British  Minister,  "great  dlsappoini- 
nwnt  among  all  classes."  In  the  island  il  was  received  witli  disraij. 
The  General  Assembly  informed  her  Majesty's  Consul  "  that  oil  its 
hopes  for  the  solution  of  the  Cretan  question  in  a  manner  conform- 
able to  the  national  af^pirations  have  lieeu  miserably  Cilbificd  m  the 
new  phase  of  Eastern  affairs  The  Cretan  people,  trusting  to  coo- 
siderations  which  it  is  needless  to  mention,  considered  that  itns 
justiBetl  in  expecting  from  the  Congress  a  ded&ion  very  diflercDi 
from  that  which  it  has  taken; "  and  the  Consul  rc^wrtcd  to  Sir  HeDi; 
I^yard  that  "  the  decision  given  by  Congrc&s  upon  the  political 
future  of  this  island  has  had  a  tranquillising  effect  ujwn  the  Mu-wul- 
man  inhabitants,  but  has  thrown  the  insurgent  uhicfs  into  profound 
despondency."  Since  that  time  the  Cretans  have,  as  Lord  Salishnry 
indmates,  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Ihey  are  placed,  and  to  mitigate  the  sad  betrayal  of  their  reasonable 
claims  by  those  who  tliey  had  been  led  to  sui^posc  were  Iricndly. 

We  have  row  seen  how  Greece  has  been  hindered  and  harassed 
in  regard  to  her  icrritorial  arrangements.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  shallow  jiolilicians  that 
Greece  has  been  ungrateful.  'I'he  remark  is  now  more  than  fd\j 
years  old.  Lord  Byron  »TOte  to  a  fnend  in  England :  "  lliey  arc 
ungrateful — notoriously,  abomin.ibly  luigralcfull     Thi&  i'l  ■  ■    'iil 

cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Nemesis  !  for  what  arc  ihcy  to  t  .  ^  ...  } 
They  arc  to  be  grateful  to  ihe  Turks  for  iheir  fener^  and  to  the 
Franks  for  iheir  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels!  They  are 
to  be  grateful  to  tti:;  ar'i^t  uho  engraves  their  rums,  and  to  the 
antiquary  who  canie4  them  away  I  to  tlte  traveller  who«o  ji'.i 
flogs  tliem,  and  to  the  scribbler  whose  journal  abuses  iheni )  1 1----^  << 
the  amount  of  their  obligation  to  foreigners^"  t  am  tolerably 
(amiliar  with  the  history  of  Greece  in  my  ovm  lime,  and  1  feel  Itfxind 
to  say  thai  Ac  o\iUgiVKit\ii  w  V^ic^Viw  va  Iwei^-^w^Vo.-tt  tmi  inci 
since  ihc  d»ya  ol  U)t«i  ^i\^^-   ^«  "CiATOwVtt  <wr,  \»»*. 


under  sc^'cre  and  dci)rcssiiig  difficulties,  accomplislicd  much.  No 
caphat  of  Kurope  can  show  a  proportional  improvement  and  deve- 
lopment of  all  that  constitutes  civilisation,  comparable  with  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  by  Athens.  We  have  a  trustworthy 
description  of  the  condition  of  Athens  in  1831  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lincobi,  who  then  -wTote  :' — "  The  toivn  of  Athens  is  now  lying  in 
ruins,  the  streets  are  almost  deserted:  nearly  nil  the  houses  are 
without  roofs.  A  few  new  wooden  houses;  one  or  two  of  more 
solid  structure,  and  the  two  lines  of  planked  sheds  which  fonn  the 
bazaar  are  all  the  inhabited  dwelhngs  that  Athens  can  now  boast," 
Athens  is  to-day  a  handsoniie  city,  remarkable  for  its  public  institutions, 
and  especially  for  those  of  an  educational  character.  Since  1830 
the  cultivated  land  in  tlreete  has  increased  by  one-third;  the  number 
of  mulberry  trees  has  increased  nearly  four-fold,  and  the  number  of 
olive  trees  more  than  twenty-fold.  The  increase  in  Greek  shipping 
is  most  remarkable,  .ind  is  indicative  of  the  vigour  and  stability  of 
the  Greek  race.  In  183 1,  Greece  had  but  450  vessels  of  all  sons, 
with  an  aggregate  itf  52,000  Ions.  In  1878,  there  were  5,200  ships 
of  Greek  nationality,  and  the  tonnage  had  increased  to  350,000. 
This  and  much  more  has  been  achieved  under  difficulties  such  as 
have  oppressed  no  other  people.  Her  boundaries  have  been  con- 
demned from  the  moment  they  were  traced,  yet  they  have  had  to  be 
endured;  her  monarchy  has  yielded  advantages  for  Greece,  but  it 
has  been  a  ver>-  heavy  burden  U[>t>n  the  smaU  revenue  nf  the  country 
— as  large  in  proportion  as  if  her  Majesty's  Civil  List  amounted  to 
^4,000,000,  and  far  weightier  in  its  incidence.  She  has  lived  in  awe 
of  those  Turkish  ironclads  which  were  at  all  times  ready  to  desolate 
her  chief  towns.  She  has  been  subject  to  the  word  of  England  and 
France  without  any  secnrity  that  their  judgment  would  he  directed 
for  her  advantage.  She  possesses  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  a 
large  population  of  (Greeks  in  the  levant  who  are  outside  her  borders. 
The  Greeks  of  Eastern  Europe  are  in  all  reckoned  at  not  fewer  than 
4,000,000,  2nd  their  natural  ally  is  England,  because  England  cannot 
desire  aggrandisement  at  thcirexpcnsc,  because  England  can  be  their 
sure  and  safe  protectress  against  any  possible  maritime  attack,  and 
because,  if  Russia  menaced  llicm  with  an  offensive  desire  for  sur^'ciU 
Lincc  or  absorption,  they  could  fmd  in  England  a  friend  against  whose 
naval  might  even  Russia  ts  not  invulnerable.  It  has  been  the  con- 
spicuous fault  and  failing  of  her  Majesty's  present  Go«rnmcnt  that 
they  have  not  accepted  the  position.  But  the  lines  of  interest  which 
draw  England  andOreece  together  arc  so  plain  and  direct  that  they  can- 
not be  obliterated  by  the  errors  of  any  GovernmenL  AK1HUK  AKNOLD. 
'  Athciu  and  AtticK. 
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A   ROYAL   SPORTSMAN. 


To  the  regulation  Briton  Continental  sportsmanship  is  a 
upon  which  he  loves  to  whet  the  edge  of  sarcastic  critici! 
and  no  doubt  our  great  proficiency  in  all  that  appertains  to  sj 
thoiigh  brought  about,  we  should  never  forget,  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  features  to  which  we  indiviiiually  can  lay  little  claim,  and 
the  want  of  which  with  our  more  studious  Teuton  cousins,  oc  wiih 
OUT  mure  effeminate  I>atin  neighbours,  is  counterbalanced  by  otha 
lUlional  accomplishments,  is  iieveitheless  a  strong  incentife 
examine  with  uncharitable  eyes  the  somewhat  unwiddy  cSorts 
"  sport  "  at  which  our  cousins  with  ponderous  minds,  heavy  with 
the  detT  of  science  aud  deep  learning,  are  now  and  again  tempted  lo 
try  their  sludy-rrampcd  limbs. 

Were  Englishmen,  however,  somewhat  less  insolar  and  a  little 
bcttiT  acquainted  with  Continental  sporting  fields,  exceptions  to  this 
rule  would  present  themselves  at  once  claiming  their  most  un([i 
admiration. 

Who  is,  we  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  the  tnier  and  ki 
sportsman  in  the  noble  spirit  of  that  word,  the  ragged 
denizen  of  a  lonely  Hungarian  "  puzta,"  living  on,  by,  and  for 
horse,  or  the  Vorltshire  sporting  man  whose  love  for  sport  hedges 
plunges  with  the  fortunes  of  his  bets  ;  or  again,  who,  acq 
with  both  countries,  would  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  tme  oD- 
powerfut  spirit  that  prompts  a  Tyrolese  to  undergo  imexatDjdcd 
privations  and  dangers  in  the  ardour  of  his  riskful  choae  would 
suf5cc  to  rig  out  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  fastiionable  sportsmen 
the  requisite  manhood  to  brave  "  roughing  it "  on  Scotti!>h  moi 
with  a  hot  tunch  on  the  hillside,  and  a  seven-course  dinner  m 
wake. 

An  august  lady  till  very  recently  in  our  midst  has  shown  us 
Austrian  horsemanship,  even  when  pitted  against  the  cream  of 
riders  in  a  field  at  once  formidable  and  stxaoge  to  ): 
IS  despicable  ;  and  a  book  which  Coatincntal  and  %: 
English  journals  recently  announced  as  having  been  published 
her  yetyottthhA  WT^<he^own%Ctonm.■?ivBiCJt^!S  N.<aAivk,-<«nS.,kB<i 
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to  the  U[>per  drclcs  of  London  society  from  his  visit  lo  England  a 
year  or  two  ago,  proves  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  remarkable 
proficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  sporting  rifle,  and  the  very 
praiseworthy  ititcIUgerit  love  for  the  scientific  aspect  of  s)>ort  which 
distinguishes  the  heir  lo  the  Mapsliurgh  throne. 

It  is  a  book  which  from  a  variety  of  reasons  woiild  prove 
nncomnnjiily  attractive  to  English  readers,  for  not  only  does  it 
contain  a  fund  uf  most  interesting  sporting  incidents  throwing  new 
light  upon  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  among  uatiiraUsts,  but 
it  describes  in  a  genial  and  strikingly  unaffected  manner  a  sporting 
tour  covering  districts  very  little  known  even  in  Austria,  and,  as  ttc 
beliwc,  never  yet  vigited  by  English  sportsmen,  namely,  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Danube  in  Hungary  and  Slavonia,  near  ihe  conflux  of 
the  two  most  important  tributary  streams  of  the  Danube,  the  Drave, 
d  the  Theiss,  the  latter  of  terrible  memory. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
book  is  not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  public,  either  here  or  in 
Austria.  Only  too  copies  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
princely  and  other  immediate  frioniU  of  the  imjicrial  author,  great 
precautions  being  taken  by  the  court  to  prevent  a  single  copy 
finding  its  way  into  wrong  hands.  One  Viennese  paper  managed, 
however,  to  outwit  the  courtiers'  precautions— by  what  means  is  not 
known — and  extracts  from  the  book  were  published  in  the  shape  of 
feuillOons  ;  and  such  was  the  interest  evinced  by  the  public  in  their 
young  Heir  Apparcnt's  lit«rary  achievement,  that,  although  the 
extracts  were  very  limited,  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  copies 
were  sold  per  day,  large  sums  also  being  olfered  by  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  publishers  to  obtain  possession  of  a  copy. 

The  present  writer,  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  tlie  much- 
prized  volumes,  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  special  interest  of  the 
subject  for  readers  in  this  country,  that  he  applied  direct  to  the 
imperial  author  fur  permissiun  to  have  a  translation  made  under  the 
writer's  supcrvisien,  unaware  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's 
very  pronounced  aversion  to  any  such  course.  The  consent  was 
firmly  though  poJitcly  withheld  ;  and  hence  Ihe  present  p.ipcr,  in 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  ran  be  embodied  only  such  fiuls  as  the 
above-mentioned  Vienna  /euillftt?ns  produced,  unrelieved  as  they 
even  must  appear  by  a  secondhand  infusion  uf  that  gallant,  intelligent, 
and  pleasantly  natural  spirit  which  casts  such  an  exceptional  charm 
over  every  one  of  the  305  jiagcs  of  the  book,  will  he  the  only  reliable 
notice  from  the  pen  of  a  person  who  has  himself  read  the  volume 
ever  likely  to  appear  in  public  print. 
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The  Crown  Prince,  in  whom  a  passionate  thoroughly  English  love 
for  sport  and  oiit-door  exercise  is  happily  blended  with  a  somewhiit 
less  English  enthusiasm  for  scientific  rc-searchcs,  c^>cciaHy  for  orni- 
thological lore,  is,  Tor  his  comparatively  youthful  age,  a  reinarkablf 
successful  sportsman,  a  good  walker  and  better  rider,  and^  as  the  wiila 
can  testify,  a  really  crack  riSe  shot.  Coupled  with  these  cbarao- 
teristics  his  writings  betray  a  great  love  fur  nature  in  all  Its  siogulart]! 
varied  forms,  from  the  ;;raiid  barren  solitude  of  ht«  Alpine  chanKn 
peaks,  the  vastly  extended  pathless  oak  forests  in  Hungary,  teetn- 
ing  with  game,  the  bear-tenanted  Transylvaman  pastures,  or  ihe 
lichly -timbered  hill  lands  of  Bohemia,  rising  from  plains  the  pictur^ 
of  rich  fertility:  one  and  all  represented  in  the  vast  Austrian  cin| 
and  afFording,  as  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  sporting  grounds  as  il 
exhaustible  as  they  are  extensive. 

One  riistriot,  however,  and  that  a  very  large  otic,  was  never  befote 
visited  by  either  the  great  sportsman's  father,  the  Emperor,  or  by  hit 
son,  owing,  as  the  latter  in  his  preface  remarks,  to  the  uiter  absence 
of  all  communication  such  as  railways  and  roads,  a  drcumstanoe 
which  would  naturally  render  shouting  tours  in  such  remote  districts-^ 
■not  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  Mell-fnted-oul  expedition — a  matt 
of  tni possibility,  pro\-idcd  a  certain  ar»ounl  of  comfort  and  ease  is  I 
be  secured.  'J'he  locality  of  this  district  we  have  already 
out,  and  it  needs  but  the  additional  remark  thai,  bordering  on  the 
wildest  parts  of  Slavonia,  it  consists  of  vast,  iratklos.  water-g" 
morass  and  jungle-like  wu&tts,  interspersed  towards  Ihe  cast 
dense  forests  of  ver)*  large  extent,  the  whole  being  very  spa 
inhabited  by  tittle  colonics  of  fishermen  and  shepherds ; 
presents  for  the  S|K>rlsnian,  and  specially  for  llie  ornithologist, 
European  El-dorado,  for  it  is  the  home  of  an  astonishing  numt 
of  varieties  of  the  great  eagle,  vulttwe,  owl,  and  biutKird 
some  of  which  arc  excessively  rare — a  fact  borne  out  by  tbe 
cumstance  that  the  expedition  collected  sixty-seven  sjiccteii,  most 
of  which  were  represented  in  an  abundance  nowhere  cUc  to 
met  with,  excepting,  perhaps,  certain  [jarts  of  South  America, 
favourite  hunting  grounds  of  men  like  Brchm  and  Homcycr.  be 
of  whom,  as  we  shall  presently  liear,  were  members  of  the 
pediiion. 

Long  had  the  Croivn  I'lincc  enlcrlained  the  '' 
parts,  when  at  la^u  in  April  \%'i'i,  the  looged-for    , , 
itself.     Professor  Urchm.  the  wcU-koown  writer,  whose  works 
litholof^y  have  been  translated  into  every   European  Ungual 
id  who  is  a  pcrsonai  &iet\d  o^  vVa  C^onrft  '^iWa^  Uiu^fene<]  to 
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to  the  upper  circles  of  X/jndon  society  frum  his  visit  to  England  a 
year  or  two  ago,  proves  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  remarkable 
proficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  sporting  rifle,  and  the  very 
praiseworthy  intelligent  love  for  the  scientific  aspect  of  spon  which 
distinguishes  the  heir  (o  the  Hapsburgh  throne. 

It  is  a  book  which  from  a  variety  of  reasons  would  prove 
uncommonly  attiacttve  to  English  readers,  for  not  only  does  it 
contain  a  fund  of  most  interesting  sporting  incidents  throwing  new 
light  upon  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  among  natural istii,  hut 
it  describes  in  a  gcnLal  and  strikingly  unaffected  manner  a  sporting 
tour  covering  districts  very  little  known  even  in  Austria,  and,  as  we 
believe,  never  yet  visited  by  English  sportsnien,  namely,  the  lower 
reaches  cf  the  Danube  in  Hungary  and  Slavoiiia,  near  ihc  conflux  of 
the  two  most  important  tributary  streams  of  the  Danube,  the  Dtave, 
^^^and  Ehc  Theiss.  the  latter  of  terrible  memory. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  circumHtancc  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
book  is  not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  public,  either  here  or  in 
Austria.  Only  loc  copies  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
princely  and  other  immediate  friends  of  ihc  imperial  author,  great 
precautions  being  taken  by  the  court  to  prevent  a  single  copy 
finding  its  way  into  wTong  hands.  One  Viennese  paper  managed, 
however,  to  outwit  the  courtiers'  precautions— by  what  means  is  not 
known — and  extracts  from  the  book  were  published  in  the  shape  of 
ftuiUeietts  \  and  such  was  the  interest  evinced  by  tht-  public  in  their 
young  Heir  Apiwrent's  litBrarj-  achievement,  thai,  although  the 
extracts  were  very  limited,  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  copies 
were  sold  per  day,  large  sums  also  being  offered  by  Berlin  and 
LcijMiig  publishers  to  obtain  possession  of  a  copy. 

The  present  writer,  the  liappy  possessor  of  one  of  the  much- 
{nized  volumes,  waji  so  fully  convinced  of  the  special  interest  of  the 
gubjcct  for  readers  in  this  country,  that  he  apjilied  direct  to  tlic 
imperial  author  for  pcnni.ssioii  to  liave  a  translation  made  under  the 
writer's  supervision,  unaware  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's 
vcrj-  pronounced  aversion  to  any  such  course.  The  consMint  was 
finnly  though  politely  withheld ;  and  hence  the  present  paper,  in 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  be  embodied  only  such  fads  as  the 
above -mentioned  Vienna  ftuiUdcm  produced,  unrelieved  ns  they 
even  must  appear  bya  se<:ondhand  infusion  of  that  gallant,  intelligent, 
and  plcisanlly  natural  spirit  which  casts  such  an  exceptional  tharm 
over  every  one  of  the  305  pages  of  the  book,  will  be  the  only  reliable 
notice  from  the  \m\  of  a  person  who  has  himself  read  the  volunv 
ever  likely  k>  appear  in  pubhc  print 
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behind  an  ambuscade  ai  a  convenient  distance.  **  Mitnj  a  lofd 
goUlen  eagle  have  Ishot,"  toquotethe  words  of  the  author,  "tiomtmi 
his  head,  as  with  cdc  trcinccdous  swoop  they  were  descending  upoD 
their  iat<:nded  victim,  the  ow]  bristling  in  courageous  de&tnec-* 
Liute  use,  however,  was  made  of  him  on  this  occasion,  game  bang 
so  abundant ;  and  he  was  IcA  to  hixuriate  on  the  skeleton  remtiiB 
of  eagles  and  vultures  with  which  the  ornithological  dissecting  kmm 
furnished  him  so  plentifully. 

The  |>arty  started,  as  arranged,  on  Easier  Sunday  \xora  Vii 
and  their  express  train  landed  them  at  Pest  at  an  eaily  hour 
momiag.  Proceeding  without  loss  of  time  on  board  the  "  Rudolph.' 
which  was  waiting  for  them  with  steam  up  ready  to  start,  they  woe 
soon  forgiiiy  down  the  majestic  river,  crowded  by  craft  of  every  sije 
and  shape  and  colour,  leaving  the  bustling  quays  of  Pest,  a  ptctnreof 
richly  varied,  half-oriental  life,  and  the  fort-crowned  Ofen,  the  old 
historic  capital  of  HuDgury,  in  misty  distance. 

Kvcr)-onc  who  has  once  performed  that  most  delightful  of  laxa 
journeys  down  the  Danube,  will  have  been  stnick  by  the  abraiiil)r 
sudden  cliange  that  occurs  soon  after  leaving  the  gay  boat-thronged 
river-ivayat  Pesi  and  Ofen:  for  the  civilised  town  and  viLUge-girtbnb 
are  substituted  the  v.ist  South- Hungarian  plains,  the  piclnrc  of  >ob- 
tary,  but  yet  not  barren,  landscape  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  ess 
read).  Before  the  "  Rudolph  "  had  steamed  fiftj-  miles,  sponingregioc! 
were  reached.  The  goal  of  the  first  days  journey  was  to  have  been 
Apatin,  but  long  before  they  got  thcrc'a  bncalt  occurred  at  the  Waad 
of  Adony.  The  launch  was  lowered,  and  the  whole  pony  Itiidt^ 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  dense  jungle-like  nDdenrarf 
which  covered  it.  The  colonies  of  rare  species  of  herons  and  shrickiDj 
eagles  which  tenanted  the  stately  silver  itoplars  and  the  gnarW 
willows  lining  the  lianks  were,  as  wc  may  suppose,  not  a  little  !«■ 
rifled  by  the  unprecedented  invasion  of  seven  or  eight  breecUoatlcn. 
which  soon  collected  a  varied  bag  of  the  small  species  of  shnekmf 
eagles,  night-herons,  giant- licruns,  and  green  cormorants,  and  a  coi' 
sidcrabic  number  of  "small  fry"  killed  by  the  two  lutmabatt  (cf 
scientific  purposes.  This  delay  retarded  them  aeveial  hours, so  lluiiB 
tlie  end  Apatin  was  not  reached  that  evening,  the  steamer,  oo  aecoaBi 
of  lh<:  very  dangerous  nature  of  the  river,  having  to  coiae  IS  b^ 
quarters  some  few  miles  below  the  "  town"  of  Mohacs^consiatia;  rf' 
lane  or  two  of  mud  huts,  intersected  by  ditch-like  horscpoads,  anl  Bt 
mounted  by  the  gibbet-like  frames  of  the  draw-wtdls  pecuharloiW 
Hungarian  plaint).  Agutin  was  sighted  next  morninjp  NcarttlMpH 
thai  vaiaV  ncxwotV.  of  channels  to  which  we  have  refencd^  ftsdded  bj 
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richly-Hmbered  islands,  while  enonnous  stretches  of  "  AuTritlder " 
skirt  the  banks. 

Here  the  expedition  was  augmented  by  a  small  but  highly  im- 
portant auxiliary  force.  Count  Hodelc,  member  of  the  party,  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  naturalist,  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  these 
ikr-off  districts  in  quest  of  ornithological  specimens  foe  his  lai^e 
coUections,  had  on  fomier  occasions  trained  a  number  of  natives  to 
act  as  his  assistants.  They  could  row  and  sail  his  "  Vicuna  " — a 
large  punt — and  knew  the  rudiments  of  the  science  to  which  their 
master  was  so  ardently  devoted  ;  and,  lastly,  but  most  important, 
they  were  splendid  tree- climbers — a  faculty  very  essential  to  researches 
of  this  nature,  as  the  nesls  and  e)Ties  axe  usually  built  high  up,  fiily 
or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  slender  top  branches  of  straight- 
limbed  poplars  that  grow  there  tu  an  uncommon  height. 

And  exceedingly  useful  they  made  themselves  throughout  the 
eipedition  ;  the  highest  and  slenderest  trees  were  climbed  by  them 
with  an  agility  and  ease  akin  to  those  of  a  ChimpanKcc,  not  to  forget 
the  many  sUin  birds  which  remained  entangled  in  brandies,  and 
could  not  be  got  down  otherwise. 

From  a  point  south  of  Apatin,  an  "  inland  "  water  expedition 
was  made,  following  the  course  of  a  large  arm  of  the  Danube  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  plains,  which  latter  formed  part  of  the  vast  estates  of 
Archduke  Albrecht,  the  renowned  general  and  uncle  of  the  Crown 
Prince.  A  number  of  small  ho.its,  so  light  and  so  low  in  the  water 
as  to  allow  comparison  with  Red  Indian  bark  canoes,  were  each 
manned  with  one  oarsman,  one  climber,  and  a  sportsman,  the  latter 
l)cing  installed  as  the  captain  of  the  Csikeln,  as  these  small  craEi 
are  here  called.  "  We  then  parted  company,  a  certain  district 
being  allotted  to  each  of  us,  aitd  we  were  to  meet  at  a  given  ren* 
de/.vous." 

The  scenery  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  striking  character; 
from  lack  of  space,  and  other  reasons,  we  must  refrain  from  entering 
into  any  of  tlie  landscape  details,  however  interesting  and  charmingly 
described  they  invariably  are.  Here  the  first  large  eyrie  was  dis- 
covered ;  it  was  that  of  a  huge  sea  eagle. 

The  nest,  of  astonishing  proportions,  was  built  in  a  fork  formed 
by  the  top  branches  of  a  high  black  poplar  tree.  "  It  contained,  as 
we  immediately  heard,  a  young  eagle,  who  was  screeching  him&ell 
hoarse  in  his  attempts  to  recall  his  booty-laden  parents."  In  a 
most ) graphic  and  highly  exciting  maimer  does  the  author  describe 
the  advcnmrc  thai  followed  :  How  he  crept,  Red -Indian- fash  ion,  up 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree,  and  there,  breattUess  with  excite- 
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m«nt,  cnsconceti  himseir  behind  some  bushes,  waiting  for  the  adv«it 
of  the  old  birds,  the  young  eagle  keeping  up  all  the  lime  his  tlis- 
cnrdant  cx>ncett.  Uow,  presently,  oAer  waiting  sotne  Utile  toDe, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  Uie  excited  sportsman  an  iolenal  of 
liours,  an  ominous  xometliing  whiz/ed  through  the  air,  and  3  huge 
shadoiv  swept  over  ihc  clearing  that  lay  between  the  sportsman  and 
the  tree  ;  and  how,  before  he  had  time  to  pull  the  trigger,  the  eagle 
had  dts.ippcarL'<l  hehind  ihc  formidable  fortress  walls  of  the  eyriei 
presently  to  hear  the  cnmching  sound  of  breaking  bones  and  the 
rending  of  fleshy  tissues,  distinctly  audible  to  his  eager  ear.  Hwr, 
a  few  minutes  later,  the  parent  bird  again  issued  forth,  and  with  one 
powerful  flap  of  his  huge  wings  was  about  to  circle  off,  when  a  right 
and  left  brought  down  the  prized  game,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
male  bird  of  rare  age  and  size.  All  this  is  described  at  length  with  a 
graphic  force  and  ])ictHresq»e  vividness  that  does  great  honour  to 
the  youthful  author's  literary  talents.  Another  eyrie  was  very  shoflly 
discyvcrcd,  and  after  some  trifling  misadventures  and  a  most  exciting 
watch,  a  second  bird  of  the  same  noble  sjKcics  was  bagged  by  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  with  his  rifle — for  the  distance  was  far  too  great 
for  his  choke-bore — brought  him  down  in  splendid  style.  Before  he 
had  lime  to  place  a  fresh  cartridge  in  the  rifle  or  run  back  10  the 
tree  where  his  shot  gun  was  leaning,  the  mate  of  the  slain  monster 
swept  down  to  the  very  bush  where  lay  (he  male,  happily,  however, 
not  attacking  the  defenceless  sportsman,  us  in  a  precisely  similar 
CISC  h,nppcncd  to  another  mcmijcr  of  the  party.  A  discord.ini  cry  of 
alarm  and  rage,  and  the  c-aglc  viis  off,  long  before  the  exr itc-d  prince 
had  lime  to  bring  the  re-loaded  rifle  to  his  slioulder. 

A  lonely  tisher's  hut  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  i>arty,  and 
when  the  Cron'n  IMnce  at  Length  reached  it  the  rest  were  awaiting 
littn.  The  result  of  the  day's  sport  was  bc)ond  their  aolicirjations, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  expect  to  fall  in  with  so  many  eagles.  Five 
sea  eagles,  all,  with  one  single  exception,  of  uncommon  stie  and  a%e— 
which  latter,  as  we  may  here  mention,  is  beimyed  hy  the  somewhat 
faded  colouring  of  thetr  featlicrs,  and  light  yellow  tint  of  beak  and 
ulons— besides  three  live  young  eagles,  yet  covered  by  theif  downy 
coat,  and  a  number  of  smaller  birds,  shot  chiefly  by  Brebm  and 
Homeyct  for  scientifir  purposes,  ciowned  thcii  labours.  A  piddle 
of  two  hours  in  the  "  Vienna  "  brought  tbem  lot^  after  dusk  to  their 
tloattng  home,  where  dinner,  a  vcr)'  welcome  rcposi  :;n  '  ■,  n 
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tncss  the  various  incidents  of  ilic  day's  sport  bciring  upon 
tithology. 

The  nc.\t  day  ihey  reached  the  delta  formed  by  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  mighty  Urave,  a  river  having  its  source  far  away  up  in 
the  Caroolian  Alps,  at  its  conflux  with  ihe  Danube  A  vast  iiioriiss, 
Hullc  by  name,  and  the  neighbouring  forest,  which,  to  coin  a  word 
deficrijitive  of  its  character  we  might  call  a  water  forest  of  primaeval 
growth,  was  to  be  the  most  seducii'.e-looking  ground  for  tliattlay'ssport. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  water-covered  forest, 
where  man's  nxc  had  never  yet  resounded,  is  its  tlu^iting  islands. 
Tliey  consisted  of  extensive  patches  of  vcyeubic  terra  tirma,  con- 
stituted of  the  decayed  trunks  of  mighty  oaks,  upon  which  dense 
vegetation,  and  even  large  trees,  with  a  profusion  reminding  one  of 
tropical  regions,  had  grown,  only  to  furnish  again,  some  generations 
beoce,  the  wonted  substratum  for  a  new  equally  rich  parasite  world. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  whole  parly,  the 
result  fell  far  short  of  the  previous  day's  sport.  Game  there  ivas  in 
abundance,  biu  with  the  exception  of  one  large  eagle  shot  by  the 
Crown  Ptitice,  and  one  night-owl  of  the  largest  kind,  which  Prince 
Leopold  had  discovered  asleep  on  a  tree,  a  strange  fauility  seems  to 
have  rested  on  the  missiles  of  Ihe  pcriiaps  too  eager  sportsmen. 
Four  or  five  eagles,  and  as  many  giant-owls,  had  been  wounded,  but 
all  got  awiy,  or  at  least,  as  was  the  case  in  a  number  of  instances, 
they  were  seen  to  fall,  but  could  not  be  found  in  the  dense  under- 
growth and  inuddv  water  of  the  morass  forest.  Unlucky  as  the  day 
had  been  in  respect  la  sport,  it  was  one  of  die  most  interesting  in 
regard  to  ornithological  discoveries.  Brehm  and  Homeyer  returned 
l»ckcdwith  specimens,  and  our  author,  aini)iig<tt  other  incidents,  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  battle  between  three  huge  eagles,  fought 
with  much  persistency  just  over  his  head,  while  on  the  watch  near  an 
eyrie. 

The  following  day,  however,  more  tlun  consoled  the  party,  for  the 
very  celebrated  Kiskendi  forust,  also  owned  by  Archduke  Albrecht, 
was  the  scene  of  acti\ii}',  and  well  worthy  did  it  prove  itself  of  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Count  Hodek,  who  knew  it  from  former 
occasions.  The  second  shot  tired  that  day  by  the  author  bagged  a 
most  rare  bjieciuten,  a  serpent  eagle,  the  only  one  shot  in  the  course 
of  the  whole  expedition  — which  enabled  the  two  men  of  scicncr 
to  decide  a  long  vexed  and  much  discussed  question  in  the  learned 
world  respecting  certain  ornithological  characteristics  of  tliis  bird. 
Pages  could  be  filled  with  an  aciountoftbis  most  interesting  locaUt)*. 
'c  piust  confine  ourselves  to  enuiueiating  the  Crown  Prince's  bag, 
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which  consisted  of  the  above  eagle,  Iwo  ospreys,  two  black  mtlans  or 
kites,  and  five  black  storks— birds  not  only  rare,  but  which  xfford  muiit 
amusement  to  Che  observer,  for,  ;i4  they  stand  for  hours  propped  on 
one  le^  the  other  tucked  avay  in  a  most  precocious  manner,  the^ 
have  a  bhit  air  that  borders  on  the  sublimely  comic 

Two  roebucks  were  also  shot  by  the  Prince  that  day,  and  the 
way  he  killed  them  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  camrness 
of  all  gome  in  Hungary,  arising  from  the  total  want  of  the  sporting 
propensity  in  the  Hungarian  citaracter. 

The  Crown  Prince  was  driving  in  a  country  waggon  at  a  b.uid 
gallop  across  a  vast  trackless  prairie,  when  suddenly  he  perceh-cd  a 
roebuck  lying  some  thirty  yards  off  in  tKe  luxuriant  grass.  To  pull 
up  the  horses,  to  get  his  rifle  up  and  to  miss  fire  once,  twice,  and 
thrice — he  had  forgotten  to  pull  back  the  safety  spring — was  the  work 
of  a  minute,  and  ytx  tlie  buck,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  did  not 
stir,  i'he  next  second  the  weapon  exploded,  and  the  ball  pierced 
Lhc  guileless  buck.  "  An  instance  of  mtn^f  trustfulness,"  as  the 
prince  very  aptly  says,  "reminding  one  of  a  happy  Paradise>like 
stale  of  things."  The  two  following  days  brought  them  again  to 
more  civilised  ([uartcrs,  to  the  Slavonian  village  of  Cercvie,  near 
which  they  perceived  for  the  first  time,  on  this  occasion  soaring  high 
over  their  heads,  a  mountain  eagle,  followed  soon  after  by  a  pair  of 
the  smaller  bill  brilliaul-hiied  imperial  eagles.  They  were  evidently 
issuing  forth  on  a  raid  from  their  home,  the  neighbouring  range  of 
fairly  steep  but  very  wild  hills,  the  Fruska  Oora«  the  vast  morass 
plains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube  offering  hunting  grouads 
not  easily  matched  At  CereviC  the  party  M^as  met  by  Count  Rudof 
Chotek,  who  with  his  brother  owns  this  and  some  other  very 
extaisive  districts  in  South  Hungary. 

He  vras  the  bearer  of  excellent  news,  and  the  wild  "Slavonian 
Alps,"  the  ridge  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  bearing 
name  of  Fruska  Gora — an  extensive,  richty-timbcrcd,  and  in 
places  very  steep  chain  of  mountain-like  hills,  which  was  to  be 
sporring  ground  for  tlie  nest  tliree  or  four  days — were,  according ' 
Count  Chotek's  description,  the   home  of  some  mooit  int 
species  of  feathered  game,  amongst  llicm  i'  ". '■' 

monk  (or  cinereous)  vulture,  the  laigtst  I  !■  ,r,i 

forenoon  of  tiieir  stay  at  Ccrcvi^  was  lost  to  sport,  for  )t  happened  ta 

be  the  great  fttc-day  of  the  Greek  Church,  then-  V '       '  ,v  :  and 

as  the  majority  of  the  Slavonians  belong  to  tli  Iffar- 

lurc  was  iioalponed  till  after  church  time.     They  had  noi  rl 

very  fiur  into  the  fciw  o\4  lotcs\& \\\-«. -iwiv  >!r««.  WiU^wlicji  ii,v  i-iiy 
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caught  sight  of  the  first  monk  %^l]Lu^e.  Considerably  larger  than 
any  European  eagle,  this  bird  measures  when  full-grown  from  nine 
to  ten  feet  in  the  spnn,  weighing  when  he  is  in  a  gorged  state  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a  brittled  roebuck. 

Seen  from  a  distance  when  he  is  circling  in  the  air,  the  wings 
spread  to  the  full  but  perfectly  motionless,  the  long  baid  neck 
contracted,  he  is  the  emblem  of  royal  (rccdora  and  strength ;  what  a 
contrast  when  you  get  close  to  himl  for  a  more  disgustingly  filthy 
beast  it  would  be  difiiarit  to  imagine,  not  only  for  our  eyes  but  also 
for  our  nose,  a  stench  of  a  quite  unbearable  character  pervading 
the  ail  homc  yards  ufT;  and  should  the  loathsome  bird  he  only 
wounded  and  not  killed  outright,  he  will  in  his  rage  belch  forth 
the  fetid  oozing  filth  slowed  away  in  his  goitre.  He  feeds  only  on 
carrion  in  ihe  moat  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  instances  of 
this  being  narrated  which  we  would  rather  spare  our  readers.  A 
long,  wrinkled,  wholly  bare  neck,  a  la^y  blurred  eye,  and,  most 
significant  of  all,  strangely  undeveloped  talons,  which  are  small, 
exceisively  weak,  and  Hesh-colourcd,  are  the  chief  characteristic 
fealures  of  this  most  ignoble  of  birds.  VMiat  a  vast  unspeakable  dif- 
ference between  him,  the  cowardly  giant,  and  his  most  deadly  enemy, 
the  eagle— much  smaller,  hut  the  type  of  ferocious  courAgcousne&s 
and  of  royal  nobility  of  character,  whose  briilliant  eye,  strong  mus- 
cular talons  with  fangs  exhibiting  an  amaxing  strength,  noble  propor- 
tions, and  withal  of  cleanly  habits,  carrion  never  being  loui^hcd  by  an 
eagle — very  rarely,  indeed,  docs  he  condescend  to  touch  dead  animals, 
however  recently  slain,— form  a  strong  contrast.  The  Crown  Prince, 
who  had  never  before  shot  a  monk  vulture,  while  perhaps  doubting 
Brchm's  extraordinary-  tales  of  his  disgusting  character,  was  burn- 
ing to  slay  one.  To  shot,  be  they  of  the  largest  size,  the  vultuM^' 
protected  by  amazingly  strong  and  dense  feathers,  is  seemingly 
perfectly  invulnerable,  the  rifle  being  the  only  weapon  capable  of 
bringing  him  down :  a  rircnmslancc  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience 

the  party,  who  fired  at  least  twenty  shots  with  buckshot  at 
ilturcs,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  only  some  few 
j-ards  off,  nut  one  was  killed  with  shot,  .\  vulture  eyrie  had  been 
discovered  on  the  heights  of  the  hills,  and  thence  the  prince  now 
hurried,  arriving  at  the  phice  of  ambuscade  breathless  with  climbing 
the  very  atccp  ascent,  and  trembling  with  excitement.  It  must  have 
been  an  intensely  interesting  watch.     There,  in  the  top  branches  of 

old  oak  of  mighty  girth,  was  t)ie  huge  nest,  on  a  level  with  the 
sportsman,  for  the  tree  stood  at  Ibe  foot  of  a  precipice  at  the  top  of 
which  the  sportiiman  was  hiddca 
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Game  of  e^'ery  kind  passed  him  io  close  proximity ;  a  large  stag 
came  ihundcrinR  througti  Ihi:  dense  bniBhwood,  a  few  yards  off,  and 
the  uacks  of  a  couple  of  wolves  weie  imprinted  in  the  muddy  soil, 
while  laigc  eagles  and  smaller  't-uiturcs  kept  circling  round  the 
eminence  with  unlaiising  persistency.  Of  the  view,  ^and  as  it  iras, 
encomiwssing  the  vast  Hungarian  plain  before  him,  the  broad  Danube 
at  his  feet,  and  the  forests  stretching  away  to  his  right  and  left  M  £u 
ns  the  eye  could  reach,  the  author  saw  but  litile.  His  eyes  were 
bent  upon  two  spots  high  up  in  the  bright  heavens.  Presently  they 
vanished,  and  a  second  Inter  a  rushint;  sound,  "  louder  than  I  ever 
heard,"  apprised  him  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  vultures,  who 
were  making  for  their  eyrie.  The  next  minute  they  were  perching 
on  a  branch  close  to  the  nest.  "  Before  I  brought  up  tho  rifle  I 
knew  I  should  miss;  the  weapon  trembled  in  my  hands  like  a  reed, 
and  in  vain  were  all  my  efforts  to  bring  the  sight  of  the  rifle  to  bear 
upon  the  broad  breast  of  the  larger  of  the  two  vultures."  Presently 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  ring»  out,  and  both  birds,  with  a  sound 
like  the  rushing  of  tempestuous  winds,  circle  off.  The  graphic 
manner  no  less  than  the  charming  candotir  with  which  the  author 
describes  his  feelings  of  utter  despair,  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
telling  and  exciting  bits  in  the  whole  book.  A  second  vulture  was 
shortly  discovered  by  one  of  the  "  Jageis,"  and  relying  this  time  len 
upon  the  steadiness  of  his  nerves,  the  Crown  Prince  used  his  shot 
gun.  A  handful  of  ftaihcrs  was  all  the  evidence  that  his  aim  at  least 
had  been  true.  A  third  bird  of  the  same  species  was,  after  a  pro- 
longed search,  surprised  by  the  sportsman,  perched  on  a  low  branch, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  gorged  surfeit.  This  time,  the  distance  being 
very  close,  iht;  budishot  took  effect,  and  Uie  bird  came  flapping 
through  the  branches,  and  rolled  down  a  slight  decli\-ity  with  a  noise 
similar  to  that  of  a  stag  breaking  through  dense  underwood.  He 
was,  howc%'er,  not  dead  yet,  and  so  overpowering  wa*  the  stench  that 
hung  round  the  scene  of  his  last  agonies,  that  when  the  Crown  PritKC 
came  rushing  down,  he  started  back  overpowered  by  the  disgusting 
miasm.  So  pungent  was  the  odour,  that  even  the  Slavoman  half- 
harbarian  beater,  who  was  attendant  upon  the  Prince,  would  at  first 
not  hear  of  carrying  die  odoriferous  "bag"  back  lo  OereviC; 
and  when  it  did  finally  get  on  board  the  steamer,  the  whole 
ship  was  in  less  than  five  minutes  infected  with  the  pestilential 
stench  ;  Brchm,  who,  it  seems,  had  once  in  South  ^Vroerica  euvycd 
to  skin  a  monk  vulture,  declared  that  he  would  not  repeat  the 
experiment  for  all  the  nchcs  of  the  wurld.     X.  ■     ■   ' 

devolved 


ibrtified  by  a  sound  dinner,  and  with  the  fragrant  fumes  of  a  strong 
agar  plajing  about  their  nostrils,  ihey  did  attempt  to  "measure" 
the  four  or  6ve  vultures  shot  that  day,  and  adds,  "  that  was  the  utmost 
human  nerves  could  bear."  The  first  night  in  the  Fruska  Gora 
was  passed  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Iiis  brothet-in-Iaw  in  a  small 
hut  belonging  to  Count  Chotek.  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  this 
ttild  but  grandly  picturesque  district.  Game  was  abundant,  and 
a  rich  and  varied  bag  of  some  five  or  six  different  new  species  of 
eagles  and  vultures  fell  vicliras  to  the  guns  of  the  p»rty,  but  chiefly 
to  ihe  rifls  of  the  Crown  Prince, — one  single  species  of  the  former, 
the  grand  .Alpine  eagle,  being  the  only  kind  that  was  not  represented 
in  theii  collection.  He  was  seen  on  several  occasions,  and  once  one  of 
the  membeDi  even  got  a  chance  shot  at  one,  but  missed  it,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  whole  party,  whose  coHectioii,  so  wonderfully  complete 
in  eagles  and  vultures,  was  yet  destined  to  lack  the  noble«t,  though 
by  no  means  the  largest,  of  all  European  birds. 

We  previously  referred  to  the  great  hatred  existing  between  the 
eagle  and  die  vulture  families,  and,  as  several  incidents  in  this 
expedition  proved,  it  is  especially  iJie  mountain  eagle  that  pursues 
the  far  larger  monk  vulture  with  unexampled  ferocity,  the  CrowTi 
Prince  himself  being  witness  to  as  strange  an  episode  in  ornitholo- 
gical experience  as  it  is  well  possible  to  fancy.  He  had  been  watching 
for  some  time  a  monk  Millurc's  eyrie  in  dose  proximity  to  where  he 
■was  hidden.  High  over  hts  head  circled  one  of  the  parent  birds, 
and  still  higher  a  smaller  bird,  which,  from  the  manner  of  flight,  he 
judged  to  be  a  mountain  eagle. 

Suddenly  they  both  disappeared,  he  saw  something  dasli  down, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  collect  his  senses,  a  luigc  bal!  yf  feathers, 
with  here  and  there  a  wing  protruding,  came  whizzing  down,  and 
thundered  right  into  the  eyrie.  The  noise  of  breaking  branches  was 
such  as  is  made  by  a  large  stag  when  breaking  trover,  and  it  grew  in 
violence  from  minute  to  minute.  '*  I  could  see  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on  above  me,  save  now  and  again  a  vulture's  wing  of  gigantic 
size,  or  the  smaller,  darker-hued  one  of  the  eagle.  It  was  a  moun- 
tain eagle,  for  prcscndy  I  saw  his  noble  head,  covered  with  yellow, 
brownish  feathers,  protrude  over  the  high  walls  of  the  eyrie,  but 
disapi>car  the  next  instant,  to  make  room  for  ihc  loathsome  craning 
neck,  the  hue  of  raw  fiesh,  with  not  a  single  feather  on  it,  apper- 
taining to  the  vulture."  The  eyrie  was  so  strongly  built  as  to  be 
impenetrable  e*-en  to  a  rific  bail,  and  the  heads  of  the  combatants 
vanished  too  quickly  to  afford  lime  for  aim.  The  autlior  was 
^tist  deliberating  what  he  had  best  do,  when  "  the  eyrie  began  to 
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sway  to  and  fro,  bip;  branches  and  canh,  component  ports  of  the 
structure,  began  to  rain  upon  mc,  standing  as  I  was  at  the  base  of 
the  oak,  and  following  them,  a  gigantic  vulture  came  thundering  down, 
and  would  have  sirucii  inc  had  not  a  stout  branch  broken  his  fall. 
On  this  he  remained  lying,  as  if  badly  wounded."  A  shot  put  an  end 
to  him,  and  the  body  continued  its  fall  and  pitched  right  liy  his  feet. 
"The  echoes  of  my  shot  had  not  yet  died  away  when  the  noise 
in  the  partly  wrecked  eyrie  recomn»enced,  and  a  large  mountain 
eagle  rose  an<l  flew  away,  but  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the  tree, 
and  " — now  comes  the  most  surprising  part  of  ihc  story — "  following 
him  close  the  monstrous  figure  of  a  second  monk  vulture.  So 
astonished  was  I,  that  I  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
instant,  and  my  shot,  fired  when  he  was  some  distance  off,  missed.* 
As  there  were  certiinly  only  Ivvo  birds,  one  eagle  and  one  vulture,  in 
that  feathery  hall,  the  descent  of  which  he  had  watched,  no  other 
explanation  can  be  given  than  that  the  third  bird,  the  one  he  shot 
being  a  female,  was  quietly  sitting  on  her  eggs  the  whole  lime  the 
sportsman  was  watching  at  the  bottom  of  the  uee,  and  that  the  two 
combaunts  had  fallen  with  crushing  force  right  upon  the  mother 
bird,  and  hence  her  crippled  condition.  If  we  remember  the  hugey 
sire  of  the  birds,  the  one  some  six  or  seven,  the  other  two  probablj 
close  upon  ten  feet  in  the  span,  wc  must  agree  with  ilie  Crown  Prince 
when  he  says  that  this  was  the  most  exciting  incident  of  the  whole 
expedition. 

The  party  remained  three  or  four  days  exploring  the  KmskaOofTi, 
part  of  which  Is  owned  by  some  wietchedly  poor  Greek  monasteries^ 
hidden  away — one  does  not  know  when,  where,  or  wheiefore — in 
these  lonely  regions.  Before  leading  Ccrevii!  they  explored  soi 
lowland  forests  lying  in  a  south-easterly  direction  ;  here  the  moni 
vultures  were  so  plentiful  that  on  one  occasion  they  saw,  scarce  a 
hundred  yards  off,  ten  sitting  on  trees,  and  on  one  smaller  oak  four 
were  perched,  *'  so  that  tJie  uee  bent  under  the  weight." 

The  staying  power  of  these  birds  seems  to  be  great,  for  the 
Crown  Prince  was  informed  that  whole  swarms  were  observed  during 
the  late  Turkish  war  to  depart  to  and  return  from  some  of  tlic  battle- 
fields, which,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  Uie  heavy  cannonade  wu 
only  iaintly  audible  nndei  very  favounible  conditions  of  the  air, 
must  have  been  a  good  distance — certainly  twenty  or  more  miles  i 
— uid  some  of  the  birds  bad  presumably  come  from  the  distanl 
Hungarian  plains. 

On  leaving  the  Fruska  Cora  district,  which  tbey  ail  did  with  much 
ttptx,  fix  rich  had  been  the  5ij(yiiVbR?j>sai  wamM  w  its  intrKaic 
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fjutnesses,  they  proceeded  cCown  the  river,  passed  the  old  and  cele- 
brated rortrcss  Pctcrwardcin  without  stopping  thert.',  and  in  due  time 
came  into  view  of  the  Kovilcr  and  Sa^cr  forests,  large  tracts  of 
crown  land,  very  wild,  and  reported  lo  harbour  not  only  every  species 
of  birds  of  prey  but  wolves  and  wild  cats  in  considerable  number. 

The  first  day  or  two  the  fonner  were  pursued  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  with  varied  luck  j  on  the  third  day,  however,  a  large  wolf  "  Jagd," 
with  numerous  beaters,  was  undertaken,  (he  local  crown  forest  in- 
spector arranging  the  same  according  to  the  most  approved  Slavonian 
fashion.      This   seems  to  have  been  a  most  ludicrous  show,  illus- 

Itrating  the  utter  indifference  to  sport  characterising,  as  we  have  once 
before  remarked,  the  Hungarian  and  Slavonian.  Mo»t  prodigiriMs 
efforts  were  made,  and  a  long  day  more  than  wasted,  for  tlic  Crown 
Prince  and  his  parly  wt-re  exposed  for  many  hours  to  an  excessively 
liot  sun,  and  yet  not  a  wolf  was  seen,  much  less  shot — "a  circum- 
stance not  at  all  to  be  deplored,  considering  the  danger  every  one 
of  us  would  have  run  of  being  shot  by  his  neighbour." 
The  time  at  the  Crown  Prince's  disposal  being  limited,  and 
having  already  been  fourteen  days  away,  it  was  resolved  nm  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  south,  but  to  return  to  civilised  iandtk  On  their 
way  back  they  stopped  a  day  at  the  great  morass  Hullq,  which  they 
had  visited  already  on  their  way  down,  and  then  returned  to  Pcst 
and  Vienna,  thus  bringing  a  short  but  very  interesting  expedition  to 
a  close. 

Of  eagles  and  vultures  they  shot  8   monk  vultures,  i  white- 
headed  vulture  {a  bird  excessively  rare  in  Europe),  7  imperial  eagles, 
3  shrieking  eagles,  2  dwarf  eagles  {aqidia  prnnattt),   14  sea  eagles, 
3  fish  eagies,  i  serpent  eagle  (also  very  rare  indeed)— in  all,  38  eagle* 
id  vultures,  IciUed,  nith  a  few  exceptions,  by  the  two  royal  sports- 
and  a  host  of  other  smaller  birds — in  all,  67  species,  or  103 
of  winged  game.     Besides  this,  they  brought  back  a  very  com- 
lete  little  collection  of  eggs  and  nests  and  8  live  sea  eagles,  and 
lome  other  small  live  specimens. 

Short  and  passing  as  has  had  to  be  our  account  of  this  very  attrsc- 

,ve  work  of  the  young  sportsman -author,  and  wholly  untouched  .-is  we 

,avc  had  to  leave  tliose  yjonions  of  it  relating  to  folk-lore  and  ethno- 

raphical  subjects,  treated  by  the  prince  with  vivid  picturcsqueness 

style,  it  will,  we  hope,  give  the  reader  some  little  idea  of  the  dis- 

ict  covered  by  ihc  Crown  Prince,  and  hold  out  some  attraction  to 

e  of  our  hardier  species  of  sportsmen  who,  like  our  imperial 

tbor,   not  only  prefer  the  pursuit  of  game  in  its  wild  uncivilised 

ats  to  the  trpubleless,  mechanic  filling  of  game-bags  in  well- 

3»« 
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stocked  preserves,  but  also  whose  vievs  respecting  the  nobler 
pleasures  of  sport  range  a  little  further  than  the  barbarian's  vista  of 
slaughter ;  the  mere  act  of  killing  being  at  best  but  a  brute  pleasure, 
however  much  the  majority  of  our  choke-bore>widding  Nimrods  may 
be  nowadays  swayed  by  it  A  slight — a  very  slight — infusion  of  the 
science-loving  blood  which  flows  in  our  heavy-&amed  Teutonic 
neighbours  would,  while  tending  to  raise  the  standard  of  sport  in  the 
eyes  of  a  "  witless  outside  world,"  also  create  fresh  and  attractive  fields 
for  the  unabatable  activity  of  that  product  of  the  British  stamina- 
endowing  soil  of  which  we  are — and  with  perfect  right — most  proud, 
the  English  Sportsman. 

W.  A.  BAILUE-GROHUAH. 


SOME  fifiy  years  ago,  when  there  raged  in  Paris  furious  war 
between  Uomanlicists  aiidCtassicists,  the  arrival  of  an  English 
troop  of  aclors  engaged  lo  represent  Shakespearian  playsat  the  Od^on 
Theatre  occasioned  vcr>'  great  cxcileraent.  The  newcomers  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  one  of  the  contending  factions,  at  any 
rate.  Shakespeare,  of  whom,  unlil  ihen,  the  Parisian  public  knew 
very  little  indeed,  was  warmly  wckomcd ;  not  bo  much  becanac  he 
was  Shakespeare,  however,  but  in  that  he  was  accounted  a  Ro- 
njanticist— a  departed  leader  of  the  scliool  of  whidi  Victor  Hugo, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  were  recognised  as  llie  living 
representatives  and  champions.  The  success  of  Shakespeare  was 
unqucstior.ablc  ;  it  was  only  surpassed  by  the  curious  triumph  enjoyed 
by  one  of  his  interpreters.  'Ihis  was  not  Edmund  Kc-an,  nor 
Macready,  nor  Charles  Kcmble  ;  but  a  young  lady  of  rather  small 
k.me  as  an  actress,  whose  appearances  upon  ibe  London  stage 
had  been  inefTeetive  enou|^ii,  and  whose  merits  generally  had  been 
held  but  cheaply  in  her  own  country.  For  a  time  "'  la  belle  Smidson," 
as  they  called  her,  iras  the  absolute  idol  of  the  Parisians.  Mr. 
Abbott,  actor  and  manager,  who  h.id  brought  ihe  company  across 
the  Channel,  confessed  with  some  amareraent  that  his  "  walking  lady  " 
had  proved  the  "best card  in  his  pack."  "  Jamais  en  France  aucun 
artiste  dramatique  nVraut,  ne  ravil,  n'exalta  le  public  aulant  qu'elle; 
jamais  ditliyrambes  dc  la  prcsse  n'cgaltrenl  ceus  que  les  journaux 
fran^ais  piibliirrcnt  tn  son  honncur."  So  wrote  concerning  the  lady 
Hector  Berlioz,  destined  at  a  later  period  to  become  her  husband. 

Harriet — ^shc  was  known  in  France  as  Henriette — Constance 
Sniithson  was  bom  in  1800,  at  Ennis,  County  Cbre.  Her  parents 
were  English,  William  Joseph  Smiihi-on,  her  father,  claiming  to  be 
of  a  Gloucesterahire  famdy.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  travelling 
manager  in  Ireland,  however,  the  theatres  on  the  Walcrford  and 
Kilkenny  circuit  coming  in  tuim  under  his  direction.  His  heahh 
failing  him,  he  urged  his  datighter,  in  her  own  interest,  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  the  stage.  She  had  been  disinclined  to  take  this  step. 
Strictly  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  the  Rev.  Ur.  Barrett,  of  Enoia, 
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and  afterwards  al  Mrs.  Tounier's  school  at  Waterford,  she  had  imbibed 
no  thentrical  lastcs ;  had,  indeed,  it  is  said,  cytprcsscd  herself "  averse 
even  to  wiinessing  dramatic  exhibitions."  She  duly  overcame  her 
scruples,  however,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Castle-Coole  apinraring  as  her 
frictiJs  and  patrons,  she  readily  obtained  an  engagement  from  Jones, 
the  patentee  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  Royal,  to  whom  John  Wilson 
Croker  in  1806  had  addressed  his  acrimonious  "Fanuliar  Epistles." 
She  made  her  first  apjiearancc  "  upon  any  stage  " as  AlbJna  Mandc- 
ville,  in  Reynolds's  comedy  of  "The  Will,"  a  character  originally 
represented  by  Mrs.  Jurdan.  Her  success  was  considerable.  She 
afterwards  played  Lady  TcaKle,  fulfilled  engagements  at  the  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Limerick  theatres,  and  returned  to  Dublin  10  reprcseol 
Cora,  Mrs.  Hallcr,  Yarico,  Lady  Contest,  &c  In  1S17  she  came  to 
England,  appearing  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  then  under  the 
management  of  Elliston.  In  the  following  year  the  committee 
managing  Drury  I  jnc  Theatre  graciously  allowed  Miss  Smithson  "to 
Kee  what  slie  could  do ;"  and  accordingly,  as  L«tiiia  Hardy,  in  "Tlie 
JBelle's  Stratagem,"  site  made  her  first  curtsey  to  a  London  audience- 
The  theatre  was  in  a  most  embarrassed  state;  tlie  exchctiuer  was 
empty,  the  managers  deeply  involved  in  debt ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
decided  that  no  orders  should  be  issued  ;  the  new  actress  could  r»l 
provide  even  her  nearest  relatives  with  free  admissions.  Poor  Mrs. 
Smitlison  paid  her  money  at  the  door  in  the  customary  way,  although 
she  came  to  witness  tJie  4lil'uf  of  her  daughter. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss  SmitlisonV  first  efforts  in  London 
stirred  much  enthusiasm.  The  critics  were  certainly  calm  cm  the 
subject  It  was  noticed  that  the  lady  was  tall,  wclUformed,  hand- 
some of  countenance ;  that  her  voice  was  rather  distinct  than 
powerful ;  that  her  style  of  singing  was  more  remarkable  for  htmoor 
than  !^wcetness  ;  (hat  she  rather  overacted  ihc  broadly  coniic  scenes, 
which  nevertheless  she  "  conceived  oikI  executed  with  spirit";  and  that 
in  the  minuet  dc  la  cour  "  her  fine  figure  and  graceful  movements 
were  displayed  to  advantage."  She  played  some  few  other  i>.lrts  in 
the  course  of  the  season  :  I.ady  Racket,  in  "  Thri:^;  Weeks  after 
Marriage  " ;  F.liza,  in  the  comedy  of ''  The  Jew  "  ;  and  I>tana  Vemoai 
in  Soane's  bungling  adapution  of  "  Rob  Roy,"  which  reprtsonts 
Helen  Macgregor  .-is  Rob's  mother,  not  his  wife,  and  dcvUpys  bCTMil- 
dcnly  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  that  no  obstacle  mty  e»H  to  tbc 
chieftain's l;iwful  tiniun  with  his  true  love  Diana  Vcnn>ti  '. 

Miss  Smithson's  success  had  not  been  great ;  still,  '4ic  luul  not 
/ailed.  She  was  engaged  for  tlic  following  season,  when  ihc  tbcBire 
Opened  ac  reduced  prices  utk&ei  \\w  n,\Va  ut^^mveNA  waBagynKni  of 


Sicfhen  Kemble.  Tlie  diaracters  she  sustained,  liowever,  were  of  an 
inferior  kind  :  Julia,  in  "The  Way  lo  get  Married";  Mary,  in  "The 
Innkeeper's  Daugliter"  ;  Eugenia^  in  a  melodrama;  called  "  Sigesmar 
the  Swiuer "  ;  Lilian,  in  the  Cuce  of  "  Wanted  a  Wife,"  and  Jella,  in 
the  drama  of  "  The  Jew  of  Lubeck."  The  season  dosed  prematurely, 
and  Miss  Smithson  returned  to  DubUn,  tu  reappear  in  the  winter  at 
the  newly  opened  Coburg  Theatre,  known  in  later  times  as  the  Vic- 
toria. During  Elliston's  first  season  at  Dmry  Lane  Miss  Smithson 
had  no  engagement,  but  she  rejoined  the  company  in  rSzo,  apiwaring 
as  Rosalie  Somers  in  the  comedy  of  "  Town  and  Country."  Among 
other  characters  she  also  represented  Maria  in  "  The  Wild-goose 
Chase,"  Rboda  in  "Mother  and  Son,"  Lavinia  in  "The  SpecUc 
Bridegroom,"  Adolphinc  in  "  Monsieur  Tonaon,"  and  for  her  benefit 
Lydia  Languish  in  "  The  Rivals,"  and  Ellen  in  the  Scottish  melo- 
drama of  *'  The  Falls  of  Clyde."  ,^5  Ellen  she  seems  iTidei:d  for  the 
first  lime  to  have  impressed  her  audience.  The  critic  of  the  Aform'ag 
UeraJd a&sxat^  the  public  that  Miss  Smithson's  pcrfonnance  of  this 
character  left  the  imagination  nothing  to  desire.  Her  voice  was 
described  as  "  c^xquisitely  susceptible  of  those  tremulous  and  thrilling 
tones  which  give  to  the  expression  of  grief  and  tenderness  an  irresistible 
charm."  TTic  critic  continued  :  "  Every  scene,  ever)-  situation,  and 
indeed  every  point  told  upon  the  audience  with  unerring  force  and 
effect.  The  talents  of  this  young  lady  are  not  even  yet  fully  appre- 
cialcd,  for  they  are  not  fully  developed.  We  should  wish  lo  see  her 
in  some  of  lliose  cliaracters  in  what  is  called  youtliful  tragedy,  where  the 
graces  of  youth  are  no  less  essential  than  talent,  for  complete  illusion 
and  identity  with  the  part."  In  the  following  season  Miss  Smithson  was 
entniKled  with  more  ambitious  duties.  She  appcnrcd  as  Lady  Anne, 
Desdemona,  and  Constantiato  Edmund  Kean's  Richard,  Othello,  and 
Sir  Pettinax,  undertaking  also  tlic  less  important  diameters  ofOeor- 
giana  in  "  Folly  as  it  Fiies,'  and  Lady  Rakewell  in  "Maid  or  Wife." 
Her  further  advance  was  no  doubt  Tendered  diflicult,  because  of  the 
positions  occupied  In  the  theatre  by  Miss  Footc,  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs. 
West,  Mrs.  Buiin,  and  others.  The  company  was  strong  ;  for  every 
prominent  character  (here  seemed  several  candidates.  In  the  season 
of  1823-4,  Miss  Smittisou  appeared  as  Lady  Hotspur,  with  Wallack 
as  Hotspur,  Dowlon  as  I'alstaff,  and  Elliston  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
sbc  played  also  the  part.-i  of  Louisa  iu  "The  Dramatist,"  Isabella  in 
"The  Wonder,"  Margaret  to  the  Sir  Giles  of  Kean,  Miss  Woobum 
in  "  Everyone  has  his  Fault,''  and  .^nnc  BuHcn  in  a  re\-ival  of 
"Henry  VHI.,"  with  Maueady  xs  Wolscy,  and  Mrs.  lUuui  as  Queen 
Katiierinc.    She  continued  a  member  of  the  company  during  the 
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three  foliowtng  yeani.  But  she  seemed  to  be  subsiding  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  useful  and  respectable  actress,  from  whom  distinguished 
achievcmcntsVcrc  not  to  be  expected.  A  critic  of  the  time,  while 
eJttoUing  the  lady's  bekuty,  alleged  that  "  her  excellence  did  not 
travel  far  beyond  that  point,"  He  com|itaii}ed  that  her  acting  had 
not  unproved,  and  that  "the  cold  precision  of  her  utterance  and  de- 
meanour was  entirely  at  variance  witK  nature."  She  was  assigocfl 
characters  in  the  melodramas  of  "  Therise,''  "  Valentine  and  Orson," 
"  Oberon,"  "  The  Blind  Boy,""  Turkish  Lovers,"  and  ••  I  lenri  Quatre." 
She  played  Blanche  in  "  King  John/'  and  "  The  Fatal  Dowry,"  with 
Macready  as  the  King  and  Romont.  She  appeared  also  in  CoIIey 
Grattan's  tr.-igedy  of  "  Ben  Nazlr,"  upon  which  Kcan's  broken  health 
and  ignorance  of  his  part  broughi  complete  ruin.  She  wo-s  probably 
seen  for  the  last  time  upon  (he  English  stage  in  June  1S27,  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  bciiefit,  she  personated  Helen  in  "The  Iron 
Chest,"  with  Kean  as  Sir  Edward  Moniincr. 

If  I-.ondon  was  apathetic  or  critical,  Paris  was  abundantly 
enthusiastic  about  Miss  Sniiihson.  At  Driiry  Lane  she  had  been  re> 
prcirhed  because  of  her  Irish  accent;  ihis  was  not  obscrvud  at  the 
Od^on.  Indeei,  the  distinct  art icti lateness  of  Irish  speech  may  have 
been  of  advantage  to  her  histrionic  efforts  in  Paris,  or  was  at  any 
rale  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  auditors  who  probably  for  the  most 
part  knew  tittle  of  the  Kngliiih  Unguage,  and  were  content  to  admin* 
simply  the  actress's  beauty  of  face  and  grace  oi  movement.  A  Udy 
writes  of  her  :  *' Her  person.il  appcaoncc  hail  been  so  much  im- 
proved by  the  judicious  selection  of  a  fitst-rate  modute  and  a 
lashionable  afru/th-f,  that  she  was  soon  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  splendid  women  in  I'aiJs,  with  an  air  dittingui  that  commanded 

the  admiration  and  the  tears  of  thousands I  had  remembered 

her  in  Ireland  and  in  P.ngbnd,  but,  as  I  now  toolccd  at  her,  it  stnirk 
me  that  not  one  of  Ovid's  fabled  metamorphoses  exceeded  Mis* 
Smithson's  real  Parisian  one."  Before  appearing  in  Paris  she  had 
played  for  some  nights  at  the  little  theatre  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
under  the  management  of  her  brother.  The  "  Honeymoon  "  had 
been  produced,  and  the  favourite  melodrama  of  '*Tlic  Falls  of  Clyde" 
She  had  sustained  the  clioracter  of  Juliana,  with  James  Wallack  u 
the  Duke  Aranza. 

In  Paris  she  triumphed  as  Juliet,  as  Ophelia,  and  a&  Jane  Shone ; 

she  secured,  indeed,  a  run  of  twenty-five  nlghw  for   K  '\tnoJ 

tragedy.    The  distresses  of  its  heroine  were  clearly  n        _      r  to 

auditors  who  but  impenectly  understood  her  lAngu^e.    Macmdy. 

in  reArrence  to  the  icUm^  effect  u\Kin  'ivcaaxwA  ^^Kctaiion  of  an 
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exhibition  of  physical  sufTering,  writes  in  1S56  :  "  Kvenin  Paris,  where 
Parisian  tasie  was  purer  in  dramatic  matters  ihan  (as  I  hear)  it  now 
is,  I  recollect  when  Miss  Smithson,  as  Jane  Shore,  utl<;rc<J  the  hne, 
'  I  have  not  tasted  food  these  thiee  long  days,'  a  deep  murmur, 
perfectly  audible,  ran  through  the  house — O//,  mon  Dim.'"  In 
regard  to  her  iierformance  of  Virginia  in  Knowk-s's  tragedy  of 
*'  Virginius,"  a  French  critic  wrote  :  "  On  m'a  dit  (|ue  Miss  Smitlisnn  a 
Ac  aiimirable  au  moment  de  I'agonie  daus  ta  hittc  de  I'honncur  contre 
I'amoiir  de  la  vie:  jc  n'en  ai  rien  vu  ;  il  y  avait  cIcjJl  quelciues  instants 
<)uc  jcncpouvais  plus  regarder."  Iler  bfiK-fit  nifjtuwns  the  occasion, 
of  wonderful  excitement.  The  house  overtlowcd  ;  crowds  were 
iinulik-  to  obtain  admission.  Charles  X.  iirescntcd  her  with  a  purse 
of  gold  ;  from  the  Duchesse  dc  Efcrri  she  received  a  magnificent  vase 
of  Sevres  chinu.  iSbe  uas  called  and  recalled  before  the  ciirtatii  ; 
the  stage  was  quite  carpeted  with  the  bouquets  and  wreaths  thrown  to 
her  by  the  enthusiastic  audience. 

Hector  Berlioz  ha^  recorded  in  his  Memoirs  the  cxlr.iordinary 
effect  upon  liim  of  the  Shakespearian  rqireseniatious  at  the  Oddon, 
and  the  appearance  of  "la  belle  Sniidson  "  as  Ophelia  and  Juliet 
In  these  events  he  found  .it  once  revelation  and  inspiration. 
"  Shakespeare,"  he  writes,  *'cn  tomtiant  ainsi  sur  moi  i  I'improvtstc 
me  foudroya.  Son  (fclair,  en  in'ouvrant  Ic  ciel  dc  I'art  avcc  un 
fracas  sublime,  m'cn  illumina  les  plus  loiniaines  profondcurs.  Je 
reconnus  la  vraie  grandeur,  la  vraic  bL'auti-,  la  vraie  verite  dramatiques. 
.  .  .  .  Je  vis,  je  comptis,  je  semis  que  j'eiais  vivant  ct  qu'il  fallait 
roe  lever  et  marcher."  But  the  shock  apparendy  had  been  too  great 
for  him.  A  proroutud  melancholy  took  possession  of  him.  He  fell 
into  a  strangely  nervous  condition.  He  could  not  work  ;  he  conid 
not  rest ;  sleep  wa.s  denied  him.  He  could  do  nothing  but  wander 
aimlessly  about  Paris  and  its  environs.  He  avoided  his  home  ;  his 
old  tastes,  and  studies,  and  habits  of  life  became  hateful  to  him. 
When  from  sheer  exhaustion,  after  long  periods  of  suffering,  he  was 
permitted  to  sleep,  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  waken  again  ; 
or  he  rather  swooned  than  slept  now  in  the  open  fields  of  \'il]e-Juif 
or  Sccaux  ;  now  in  the  snow,  upon  the  banks  of  the  frozen  Seine, 
near  Neuiliy  ;  and  now  upon  one  of  the  marble  tables  of  the  Cafe 
du  Cardinal  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens  and  tlie 
Rue  Richelieu,  where  he  remained  motionless  for  five  hours  together, 
greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  waiters,  who  dared  not  approach  him  lest 
they  should  find  him  n  corpse. 

All  this  time,  as  he  confe.'iscs,  he  did  not  knowa  word  of  English ; 
he  contemplated  Shakespeare  only  through  "les  brouiilards  de  la 
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traduction  de  Leiounieur/'  and  was  conscious  of  the  severe  loss  he 
suflfercd  in  this  respect.  Some  satisfaction  he  found,  however.  "I.e 
jeu  dcs  actcurs,  celui  dc  I'actrice  stinout,  la  sucression  dcs  scenes,  la 
pantomime  et  Vaccent  des  voix,  signifialcnt  pour  rooi  davant-ige  ct 
Ri'impr^gnaient  dcs  idt^es  et  des  passions  shnkespeoricnnes  miUe 
fois  plus  que  ks  mots  dc  ma  ]>&lc  ct  iniidcic  traduction."  It  soon 
became  clear,  however,  that  if  ]ie  toved  Shakespeare  much,  he  lo^'ed 
more  Miss  SmithsoD,  "  rartistc  inspii^*  dont  lout  Paris  dcIimiL" 
^ome  months  he  passed  in  a  kind  of  "abnilisseincnl  difsesperc," 
dreaming  always  of  the  poet  and  the  actress,  but  cruslicd  by  the 
comparison  of  her  brilliant  fame  with  his  own  miserable  obscurity. 

Bom  in  1S03,  the  son  of  a  doctor,  Hector  Hcrlioii  had  been 
educated  for  the  medical  profession  Greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
parents,  however,  he  deserted  medicine  for  music.  He  stadied 
composition  under  Lesueur  and  Xeicha,  of  the  Consen-utoire.  ([is 
father  denied  him  all  jjecuniary  assistance  ;  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty.  He  dined  upon  dry  brcid  and  prunes,  raisins,  or 
dates ;  daily  he  look  his  station  upon  the  Pont  Neuf  at  the  foot  of 
Henry  IV.'s  statue  :  "  Ih,  sans  penser  it  la  poule  au  pot  <jue  Ic  Ijon 
roi  avait  revise  pour  le  dfner  du  dimanche  dc  scs  paysans,  je  faisais 
man  frugal  repos  en  regardant  au  loin  le  soleil  descendre  derribr 
le  mont  Valc'ricn."  He  applied  for  a  situation  in  the  orcliestta  of 
the  Theatre  dcs  Nouveaules  :  he  could  play  the  flute.  But  there 
was  no  vacancy  for  a  flute-player,  so  he  entered  the  chorus  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  fifty  francs.  He  gave  lessons ;  he  composed  a 
nvtss  which  was  duly  executed  at  the  churches  of  Saint  Roch  and 
Saint  Kustache ;  he  commenced  an  opera  which  be  never  completed, 
founded  u^wn  the  drama  of"  Bt^vcrley.  on  le  Joucur."  an  adaptation 
of  ilie  English  uagedy  of  "  The  Gamester."  He  cQni|»oscd.  too,  a 
cantata,  "  Ori>hce  d^chin:  par  les  Baccliantcs,"  which  a  musical  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Chcrubini,  Paer,  Ixsueur,  Bcrton,  Botcldicu. 
and  Catel  declared  iiuxkiitablc.  Wt  wrote  musical  crilici.sni!i  iti  "  1  jx 
Qnotidicnne"  anil  "Ua  Revue  Kuropcenne."  Ccitain  ofhis  laiercom- 
po-sitiotui  obtained  for  liim  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  Uie  Institute. 
As  yet,  however,  he  was  assuredly  little  known  to  i-'aiiie,  and  Mitt 
lithson  might  well  be  excused  for  her  ignonince  of  the  existence 
of  her  ]>assiooate  adorer.  1  lis  luvc  did  not  diminish ;  if  for  a 
time  he  emerged  from  his  state  of  gloomy  inaction  and  wretched 
despondency,  it  was  only  to  plunge  into  it  anew.     1'  '    "". 

without  hoi>e.     He  avoided  the  I^ngltsli  theatre  ;  he  t  >-> 

e/C3  Jts  he  (lasaed  iliu  print  shops,  leit  he  should  see  a  |>onnut  of 
Mjss  Sniithsoii— hcT  porlrai\&  oWixvicAm  V5cc«».\o6a.\>«i[v.  H«<Mnh«- 


wrote  to  her  letter  alter  letter.  No  reply  came 
;  afterwards,  the  lady  Iiad  been  rather  frightened  by  the  fervour  of 
his  expression!),  and  had  instructed  her  maid  tu  bring  her  no  more  of 
his  letters.  The  Knglish  performances  were  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Miss 
Smithson's  last  nights  were  announced.  He  writes  :  "  Je  veux  lui 
montrer,  dis-je,  que  moi  amsi  je  suis  pcintre  I"  For  the  benefit  of 
the  French  actor  Huet.  two  acts  of  Romeo  and  Juiict  were  to  be 
represented  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Berhoz  appUcd  to  the  manager 
for  pcrniis-tion  to  add  to  the  programme  an  overture  of  his  own 
composition.  At  last,  then,  it  seemed  that  the  worshipper  and  the 
idol  were  to  he  brought  together.  He  has  described  the  situation  : 
"  Au  moment  oU  j'et\trai,  Konie'o  ^ptrrdu  emportail  Juliette  dons  ses 
bras.  Mon  regard  tomba  involontairemeiit  siit  k  groupc  shake- 
spearicn.  Jc  poiissai  un  (;ci  el  m'enfttis  en  me  tordani  les  mains. 
Juliette  m'avait  apeniu  ct  cntcndu  .  .  .  .  jc  lui  fis  pcur !  En  me 
dcsignant,  elle  pria  Ics  acteurs  qui  ^taient  en  schie  avcc  elle  de  faire 
attention  h  ce  gentleman  /font  les  yetix  t^anfwn^aifnt  rien  de  bon," 
To  the  overture,  when  the  lime  came  for  its  execution.  Miss  Smithson 
paid  no  heed  whatever.  It  was  to  her  a  thing  of  the  slightest 
consequence  ;  she  was  not  in  the  least  curious  concerning  it  or  its 
composer.  In  a  day  or  two  she  was  quilting  Paris  with  the  other 
members  of  the  company  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  Amsterdam. 
By  chance,  as  he  states,  BerEioz  had  taken  apartments  in  the  Rue 
Richelieu.  Miss  Smithson  had  been  living  opposite,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  Neiive  Saint  Man:.  Mechanically  he  approached  his  window 
after  having  been  for  many  hoiu-s  stretched  upon  his  bed  exhausted, 
wretched,  "brisi^,  mourant"  It  was  his  cruel  falc  to  see  the  Udy 
enter  her  carriage  and  depart.  *'ll  est  bicn  difficile,"  he  writes, 
"'  de  dcoirc  unc  souffrancc  parcille  il  celle  que  je  Tcssentis ;  eel 
arrachemcnt  de  cueur,  cet  isolenicnt  affreux,  ces  milks  tortures  qui 
circuletit  dans  les  veines  avec  un  sang  glacu  de  dtigufit  de  vivre  et  cette 
inipossibilit*?  de  mourir,"  etc.  For  a  time  he  ceased  to  compose  ;  his 
intcliiittTicc  seemed  to  diminish  as  his  sensibility  increased  ;  he  could 
do  nothing  but  suffer.  But  soon  Ulysses  began  to  console  himself 
for  the  de|jarture  of  Calypso.     By  way  of  violent  distraction  he  gives 

way  to  an  L-.sLnivaganl  passion  for  a  certain  Mdllt.  M .     iie  writes 

his  "  Faust "  symphony,  his  "  Tempest "  fantasia,  his  "  Saidanapaliis  " 
canlala.  He  gives  concerts,  he  travels  through  Fr.^nce  to  Italy,  he 
visits  Nice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples.  Two  years  elapse  befure  he  is 
again  to  see  or  to  hear  anything  of  Miss  Smithson. 

The  Kngli.'ih  players  meanwhile  had  fulfilled  cti^agemeiils  In  the 
ducf  towns  of  France.    They  hod  perfoniied  at  Kuuen  and  Havre, 
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reappearing  in  Pnrls  on  their  u'ay  to  Orleans,  Blois,  and  Bordcaiu. 
Miss  Smitlison  had  obtained  from  Mr.  Price,  the  manager  of  Dniry 
l^ne,  permission  to  defer  her  return  to  iiis  tlieatre  :  ber  success  in 
France  had  been  so  prodigious.  But  it  was  now  chai|!cd  against  itie 
lady  that  she  had  become  too  conscious  of  her  own  tnerits  :  that, 
convinced  of  her  powers  of  attraction,  she  demanded  of  Abbott,  the 
manager,  very  exorbitant  terms  for  her  services,  equal,  it  was  said, 
indeed,  to  the  i:ombincd  salaries  of  the  whole  comixiny.  Seriou: 
disagreement  ensued  ;  in  provincial  France  the  English  slrallers 
siilTered  ftom  lacl^  of  patronage.  It  became  at  last  necessary  to 
disband  the  tompany.  The  niajotily  of  (he  actors,  in  a  uonirwbat 
necessitous  condition,  made  their  way  back  to  Ij^ndon  as  best  the; 
could.  Poor  Abbott  died  some  years  aOcrwards  under  distressing 
circumstances,  neglected  nnd  forgotten,  in  America.  Miss  Smith- 
son  returned  to  Paris  ;  confident  of  (he  fidclit)'  of  her  friends  and 
devotees,  she  hoped  to  c&lablish  there  a  permanent  English  tht-atrr. 
It  was  the  moment  also  of  Berlioz's  reappearance  in  Paris;  and,  moved 
by  an  "impulsion  secrete,"  he  had  secured  lodgings  in  the  house 
No.  I  Hue  Neuvc  Saint  Mart-,  formerly  occupied  by  Miss  Smithson. 
He  found  himself  under  the  same  roof  with  lier :  He  had  bcca 
wholly  without  liilings  of  her.  He  did  not  know  whether  she  was  i 
I'runce  or  England,  Scotland  or  America.  Was  not  this  curious 
unrorescen  meeting  an  argument  for  belief  in  magnetic  influences, 
secret  affinities,  "  entralncineuts  myvi^rieuK  du  cceur?"  He  was  now 
formally  presented  to  the  lady.  She  attended  one  of  his  concerts,  at 
which  w.is  performed  his  monodrame  of  "Lclio,"  the  second  jurt  of  the 
"  Episode  de  la  Vic  d'ttn  Artiste,"  Boeagc  delivering,  with  great  aninw- 
tion,  the  speeches  contrived  by  the  composer  as  expressions  of  his 
sion  for  the  actress.  She  consented  to  become  his  wife,  notwith- 
iding  the  remonstrances  both  of  her  own  family  and  of  his. 
Poor  Miss  Smithson  was  completely  ruined.  Ht  theatre  had 
failed  ;  she  had  insufficiently  taken  into  account  the  fickleness  and  the 
frivolity  of  her  l*arisian  adorers.  Shakespeare  waq  no  longer  a  novelty 
in  Paris;  he  had  helped  the  Romanticists  to  triumph ;  they  needed  him 
no  more  ;  indeed,  he  was  rather  in  their  way.  his  presence  provoking 
inconvenient  comparisons.  The  old  idols  have  to  be  broken  up  from 
time  to  lime  to  nucadamij:e  the  roads  along  which  new  ubjecttt  cf 
de>-otion  arc  to  pass  in  triumph.  "  La  belle  Smidson  "  played  to 
empty  benches ;  the  receipts  fell  more  and  more ;  it  Ix-- 
to  close  the  theatre.     The  acires-t  owed  more  than  si.^  .     . 

}itt  intr^s  were  Mhausicd.    Then  came  a  sad  acddcnt  Descending 
ifom  a.  carriage  at  the  doot  ol  Vet  \«HStt  *it.  &vv*  vnfliitat^t 
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talcing  a  false  step,  and  broke  her  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  Two 
passers-by  saved  her  from  felling  lieavily  upon  the  pavement,  and 
carried  her  in  a  fainting  stale  to  her  npnrtmerts.  She  was  married  to 
Hector  Berlioz  in  the  summer  of  1S33.  It  was  a  frugal  marriage 
enough.  The  lady  was  still  much  in  dcht,  and  her  {professional 
career  was  for  the  prcsfiit  closed  by  reasoti  of  her  accident.  "  De 
niOD  coltf,"  wrote  the  gentleman,  "j'avais  pour  tout  bicn  trois  cents 
frjncs  que  raon  ami  Gonnet  m'avnit  prOt^s,  ct  j'^tais  de  nouveau 
brouilli^  avcc  mc9  parents.''  He  gallamly  adds  :  *'  Mais  cllc  elait  i\ 
inoi ;  je  di^fiais  tout ! " 

To  ]>ay  the  bride's  debts,  a  special  representation  took  place  at 
the  Th^atrc-llalien.  The  French  players,  to  do  Ihem  justice,  had 
shown  much  kindness  to  their  unfnrtunalc  Knglish  sister.  Mdilc. 
Mars  had  generously  proffered  her  pUTse,  but  this  "h  belle  Smid- 
son"  was  too  proud  to  accept.  Alexandre  Dumas' famous  jilay  o( 
",\ntony"  was  presented,  with  Firminand  Madame  Dorval  in  the  chief 
characters;  the  fourth  act  of  "  H.'imlet ''  was  to  follow,  with  a  piano- 
forte solo,  Weber's  "Concert-Stuck,"  by  Liszt,  and  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phonic Fantflsiiquc,  his  "  Sardanapulus,"  and  overture  to  "Ij:s 
Francs  J wgcs."  The  performance  |)roducc(l  a  smn  of  7,000  francs, 
which  still  left  many  serious  claims  upon  the  actress  unsatisfied.  And 
the  evening  had  its  disajip ointments.  Madame  Dorval  had  packed 
the  house  with  her  friends  to  secure  herself  a  triumph :  she  appre- 
hended .1  formidable  party  in  favour  of  the  English  actress. 
'*  Antony "  was  received  with  enthusiasm  ;  its  heroine  was  called  and 
rc-callcd  before  the  curtain.  Poor  Madame  Berlioz  had  been  less 
prudent.  She  had  engaged  no  claqut.  Her  Ojihclia  stirred  no  great 
apiilause  ;  sl^e  was  not  called  before  the  curtain.  She  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  ejects  of  her  accident ;  she  had  lost  something 
of  her  old  grace  and  freedom  of  movement.  After  kneeling  she  rose 
with  some  difficulty,  "  en  s'appuyant  aver  la  main  sur  Ic  planchcr  du 

ih^iltTe Ce  fut  pour  cllc  aussi  nne  cnielle  d^couverte 

Puts,  quand,  apr&s  ta  chute  de  la  toile,  elle  vit  que  Ic  public,  ce 
public  dont  elle  iftait  I'ldole  autrefois,  ct  qui,  de  plus,  venait  de 
d6:erner  unc  ovation  .^  .Mad.imc  Dorval,  nc  la  rappclait  pas  .  .  .  quel 
aflrctix  rrbvc-cocur  1  Toutes  les  femmcs  el  tons  Ics  artistes  le  com- 
prtndront.  Pauvre  Ophelia  t  ton  solcil  d^linait  .  .  .  j'^ais  d(?soI^." 
He  was  anxious  for  a  second  performance,  so  that  his  wife  should 
secure  *'  une  ^clatante  revanche ;"  but  English  actors  to  support  her 
could  not  be  found  in  Paris,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  help  of  amateurs, 
or  her  appearance  in  fragments  of  scenes,  would  be  unavaihng.  The 
actress  was  seen  no  more  upon  the  stage. 
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LitUc  happiness  attended  her  marriage.  Berlioz  shone  as  a 
Ijassionate  lover ;  in  the  tamer  character  of  husband  he  was  much 
less  admirahlc.  Then  they  were  wretchedly  poor ;  they  underwent, 
indeed,  cruel  trials  and  pri%-ations.  For  many  years  ihcy  were 
weighed  down  by  the  load  of  debt  Miss  Smiihson  had  incurred  in 
her  luckless  theatrical  speculations.  Berlioz  had  no  certain  income; 
he  depended  upon  the  returns  of  his  concerts,  given  sometimes  upon 
80  grand  a  scale  that  all  possibility  of  profit  sccrucd  to  be  left  out  of 
the  calculation.  He  honestly  testifies  to  the  moral  support  be 
received  from  his  wife  on  tliese  occasions.  She  fiirthered  his  enter- 
[Hises  in  every  possible  way,  although  there  seemed  alwa>'S  likelihood 
of  their  involving  the  lioiisehold  iJi  even  deeper  distress.  He  writes  : 
"  Mais  ma  femme  elle-m£me  m'y  cncouragea  et  sc  montra  d^  ce 
moment  cc  tiu'clU-  a  toujours  tfti:,  ennemie  des  dcmi-mesures  ct  dcs 
pelits  rooyens,  el  dis  que  la  gloirc  de  I'artiste  ou  TinKfrtl  dc  I'art  sont 
en  qncstion,  brave  devant  la  gene  ct  la  mis^re  jusqu'^  la  ti^tfrittf." 
Paganini  generously  prcwnted  him  witli  ao.ooo  francs.  From  the 
Government  he  received  some  3.000  £tanc5  for  a  requiem  originally 
designed  for  the  victims  of  July,  but  executed  at  the  solemn  servic^^H 
for  General  Damr^mont  and  other  soldiers  of  France  who  ba^^H 
fallen  imdcT  the  walls  of  Constantine.  By  his  visits  to  Ucnuany  and 
Russin  for  the  performance  of  his  orthcstral  compositions  BcrUoi 
profited  considerably. 

'J'he  meriis  aotl  qualities  of  Becliox  as  a  composer  cannot  here  be 
conveniently  discussed.  Insomcsorthewas  a  musical  Maydon  engaged 
in  the  production  of  works  of  important  design  and  dimensions,  which 
his  countrymen  did  not  priic,  but  rather  derided ;  and  meantime  he 
struggled  hard  and  valiantly  with  indigence  and  other  trying  condi- 
tions. He  had  Hayilon's  acrimony  in  debate;  he  had  Haydon's 
insolent  .scorn  uf  rivals  and  opponents  ;  and  he  had  something  mofc 
than  Haydon's  literary  power,  considerable  as  that  was.  But  Rerliojc 
wrote  with  great  acutcness  and  britliaocy ;  he  hod  all  a  French 
critic's  wit,  lire,  fluency,  and,  it  must  be  addal,  rcckttrssncss.  He 
founded  tlie  s>i«|>hony-odc,  he  was  a  great  conducior,  a  master  of 
orchestral  effects,  invcwiw  and  original,  if  oftentimes  vogue,  uncouth. 
and  tedious;    most   ingenious  .is  to  new  (.■*;'  1, 

findiuji  occupation  lor  tuorc   and  more  iii-  ,       -         : 

incrcasuig  the  force  of  his  band,  and  thus  rendoimg  alnioGC  fni- 
pcacticablc  the  pcrfonuance  of  his  works  by  the  means  and 
UMially  available     He  dearly  loved  a  monster  orclicstra. 
his  happiest  raomem  was  when,  after  an  Industrial  Ki[(u»itioa  10 
Paru,  he  conducted  a.  muKicaV  (csuvaTt  NnvV  %\ms^  <A  -«.  \V»ujnnd 
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executants.     Heine  might  well  find   tn  Berlioz's  music  something 
prinuBval  and  untediluvian,  reminding  him  of  leviathans  and  mam- 
moths, extinct  monsters  of  land  and  sea,  fabulous  beasts  and  fishes, 
and  recalling  Babylonian  wonders,  the  hanging  gardens  of  Scmiramis, 
[the  sculptiiresof  Nineveh,  "ct  Ics  audocieux  ^ificcs  de  Mizratm  tels 
que  nous  en  voyons   sur  les  ubieaux  de  I'Anglais  KfartJn."    In 
France  Berlioz  was  judged  to  be  deficient  as  a  melodist ;  in  truth, 
melodicH  arc  not  absent  from  ht&  scores,  but  are  so  cloaked  and 
entangled  in  orchestral  trappings  and  vesancnts  that  they  escape 
[unfelt  and  unappreciated-     In  Gcrninny  Berlioz  was  counted  among 
the  transrcndcnialisbi,  arriWng  .l  littli-  too  soon,  however,  |ireccding 
[  Wagiicr,  and  prciaring  a  harvest  of  honour  and  glory  for  him  to  reap. 
'For  my  iiarl,"  wrote  Schumann  in  1838,  "  I  understand  Berlioz  as 
[clearly  as  the  blue  sky  above  me.  ...  I  think  there  is  really  a  new 
I  time  in  iniisii:  coming.     It  must  come.     Fifty  years  have  worked 
tgreat  changes,  and  carried  us  on  .a  good  deal  further."    On  the  other 
hand,  Berlioz  himself  declined  to  be  associated  with  the  musici,ans  of 
modem  Germany.     "Jcn'ai  jamais  song^,"  he  writes,  "  ainsi  r^u'on 
Tft  si    follcment   prctendu   en    France,  ^  (aire  de  la  nnisk|Ue  sohs 
\Mf/i}tfiV.     Cctte  i;cole  existe  maintcnant  en  Allcmagne  el  jc  l".ii  en 
I  horreiir."     He  protested  that  he  had  always  been  careful  tn  introduce 
'  un  VTOX  luxe  mtf lodique  "  in  all  his  compositions.     Peo]>le  might 
I  contest  the  worth  of  his  melodies,  (heir  distinction,  novelty,  charm, 
but  to  deny  their  existence  was,  he  maintained,  bad  failh  or  inepti- 
tude.    Further,  he  protested  that  the  dominant  qualiues  of  his  music 
[Were    "I'expression  passionn^c,  I'ardcur  intrfrienre,    I'entralnemeni 
[.rhythmique  ct  I'impr^vu." 

Some  few  of  Berlioz's  works  fmd  a  place  in  our  orchestral  con- 
Iccrts,   but  the  composer  himself  is  little  remembered   in  England. 
[Hc  was  here  in  1S47  conductor  of  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  during 
jjullicn's  wild  attempt  to  establish  Knglish  opera    upon  an    extra- 
[vagant  scale,  with  a  fine  orchestra,  a  strong  chorus,   an  admirable 
[company  of  singers— including  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Whitworth, 
IMr,  Weiss,  Madame  Dorus-Cras,  Miss  Miran,  and  Miss  Birch — but 
'without  a  repertory.       Berlioz  estimated  the   nightly   expenses   at 
10,000    francs.     The  receipts   never  reached  lliis  amount      The 
end,  of  course,  was  l>3nkruptc>-.   And  Berlioz  was  here  again  in  1853, 
when  an  Italian  version  of  his  opera  "  Benvtnuto  Cellini  "  was  pro- 
duced under  his  direction  at  Coveni  Garden,  to  fail   ignominiously 
as  It  had  foiled  before  in  Parts,  and  ns  his  later  open,  "  Lcs  Troycns," 
was  in  fail  aficTM-ards  at  the  Lyrique.    Against  these  disasters,  hoi>* 
ever,  he  could  count  the  succeulaV  ^oduOlnvkiiA  V\k'*^'%Ka3aN».«^ 
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Uenedict,"  an   operatic  edition  of  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
Weiinatand  Baden,  in  i86j,  and  he  lud  at  all  limes  to  console  him 
the  fcnxnt  admiiution  of  his  friend  the  Abbe  Lisir. 

Of  the  iiurriage  of  Hector  Berlioi  and  MissSmithsoo  ooe«on 
was  born,  I^uis,  who  entered  the  navy,  serving  in  the  Anglo-FrewJi 
fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic  during  the  war  with  Russia  in  1855,  but  who 
pre-deccascd  his  father  some  )*cars.  In  1840  the  husband  and  wife 
separated  by  mutxial  consent,  if  it  can  be  said  that  the  lady  vu 
permitted  any  choice  in  the  matter,  and  thenceforw-ard  ihey  lived  apart- 
M.  Berlioz  speaks  ''fiuchjiies  mots  stir  les  orages  de  mon  iniifricor' 
His  wife,  he  alleges,  uas  absurdly  jealous  ^nd  on  that  aceooDi 
oppoEed  his  provincial  lours  and  his  foreign  travels.  He  was  often 
obliged  in  consequence  lo  keep  his  plans  secret,  to  steal  from  hil 
house  with  his  clothes  and  music,  and  to  explain  afterwards  by  letter 
the  object  nf  his  de[hirtiirc.  In  tnith,  they  had  a  KTVtcbed  lift 
together,  and  if  originally  the  poor  lady's  distrust  of  her  lord  wis 
without  just  cause,  this  did  not  continue  to  be  the  case.  M,  Bcriiot 
admits  with  cynical  frankness,  "  )k  ne  partis  pas  seul ;  j'avab  tint 
compagnc  de  voyage  qui,  depuis  \ox%,  m'a  suivi  dans  mes  di^'etKt 
excursions.  A  force  d'nvoir  vxi  accus<?,  tonure  de  mille  t^ons,rt 
loLijotir:;  injuRteraent,  ne  irouvant  plus  de  paix  ni  de  repos  chee  moi, 
un  hazard  ;iidant,  je  finis  par  prendre  les  ben<!fices  d'une  pondoa 
dont  jc  n'avais  que  les  charges,  et  ma  vie  hit  complHemcnl  change* 
At  the  same  lime  he  had  the  courage  to  profess  that  his  aflcctton  (« 
his  wife  had  in  no  degree  iibated.  He  saw  her  frequently  after  their 
separ.ilion  ;  she  was  c\'en  the  dearer  lo  him  because  of  the  inftfW 
state  of  her  health.  Kor  the  last  four  years  of  her  life  she  siiHerfi! 
severely  from  a  paralytic  seizure,  which  dc])Tived  her  of  oil  poweroi' 
motion  and  of  speech.  A  simple  inscription  marked  her  resting' 
place  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmarire — "  la  face  toumcc  ven  le  non), 
vers  I'Anglctcrrc  qu'clle  ne  vouliit  jamais  rcvoir"  : 
^^  "  Ilenrielte   Constance  Berlioz  Smithson,  n<*c  i  Ennis,  co  It* 

^1        ktule,  morte  ^  Montiiuutre,  le  j  Mars,  t854." 

^B  Jules  Janin  wrote  of  her  in  Xhc  Journal  des  Z>/^/r,  Icindlf  auBdlyl 

^P  ot  what  so  many  had  forgotten,  the  exquisite  grace  and  beraty  riM 
^1  had  once  possessed,  the  enthusiasm  she  had  rouserl,  her  triinnplM 
^P  upon  the  stage.  "  Elles  passent  si  vitc  et  si  cnieUctncnt,  co  &■ 
^1  vinitiis  <lc  la  fable!  lis  sunt  si  frclcs,  ccs  fivles  eniants  du  nan 
^1  Shakespeare  et  du  vieux  Comeille !  .  .  .  .  Juliette  est  raone  .... 
^ft  Jctcz  des  ficurs  I  Jctci  dcs  Hcurs!"  Hci'  husband  expressed  lai 
^1  .sorrow  eloquently,  lamenting  especially  his  wife's  ruined  career,  bet 
^1       accident,  and  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes )  her  compuhorr  ^^ 
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ttrement  and  'eclipsed  fame  ;  ilie  triumph  of  her  imitators  and  in- 
fcriors.  Something  he  iiad  to  say  too  of  "  nos  di^chirements  m- 
ttfrieuTs;  son  incxtmgtiible  jalousie  devenue  fondle  ;  noire  s6'^axi' 
tionj  la  niori  de  loiis  ses  jiarents  :  Itloijincmciit  forr^  de  son  fils  ; 
mes  fr^quenCs  et  longs  voyages  ;  sa  douleur  fi^re  d'fiire  pour  moi  la 
cause  cle  dispenses  sous  Icsquellcs  j'^tais  toujours.  elle  ne  rignorait 
pas,  pret  ^  swccombcr;  I'idcc  faussc  (juVlle  avail  dc  s'ctre,  par  son 
amour  pour  la  France,  alitfnc  ks  .iffections  du  public  anglais;  son 
coeur  bristf  J  sa  bejiun.-  dispanir;  sa  sante  detruiie  ;  scs  douleurs  phy- 
siques croissanles  ;  la  perte  du  mouvcoitnt  et  de  la  parole,  ion  im- 
possibility de  se  faiie  comprendrc  d'aucune  fa^on  ;  sa  longue  per- 
spective de  la  mort  et  de  I'oubli."  .  .  ,  ,  Poor  Madame  Berlioz ! 
This  is  a  long  catalogue  of  sorrows.  "  Destruction,  feux  el  tonnertes, 
sang  et  larmes,"  cries  her  husband,  "mon  cer\'eau  se  cnspe  dans 
mon  crane  en  songeanthccs  horrcurs  !"  and  he  calls  aloud  upon 
Shakespeare  to  come  to  his  aid,  believing  that  Shakespeare  alone  can 
duly  comprehend  and  pity  two  unhappy  artists:  "s'aimant,  et  dd- 
chircs  I'un  par  I'autre."  The  Abbif  Liszt  writes  to  him  proffering 
consolations,  but  rather  of  philosophy  than  of  Ihe  Church ;  "  EUe 
t'inspira,  tu  I'as  aim^e,  tu  I'as  chant^e  :  sa  t£che  iftait  accomplie." 

Poor  Henrielte  !  there  h  yet  one  more  glimpse  of  her.  Nol 
even  in  the  grave  was  tratiquillity  ]>crmittcd  her.  Some  two  years 
later  Hector  Berlioz  married  again.  **  Jc  le  dcvais,"  he  ftTOte.  At 
the  end  of  eight  years  his  second  wife  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease. 
He  became  possessed  of  a  family  vault  in  the  larger  cemetery  of 
Montmarlre,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  disinter  Ihe  remains  of 
his  first  partner,  and  remove  them  to  the  new  grave.  It  was  like  a 
scene  in  "  Hamlet "  ;  but  the  bones  disturbed  were  those  of  Ophelia, 
not  of  Yorirk.  When  the  widower  arrived  in  theccmctery  ihegrave- 
digger  was  already  at  work.  The  grave  was  open ;  tlie  coffin  of  poor 
Henrietle,  hidden  for  ten  years,  was  again  exposed.  It  was  whole; 
but  the  lid  had  suffered  much  from  the  damp.  M.  Berlioz  must 
Icll  the  talc  after  his  own  fashion.  "  Alors  I'ouvrier,  au  Ueu  de  la 
rirer  hors  de  terre,  arracha  les  planches  pourries  qui  sc  dcfchirent 
avec  un  bruit  Kidcux  en  laissant  voir  le  contenu  du  coffre.  Le  fos- 
soyeur  se  baissa,  piit  entre  ses  deux  mains  U  tele  dtfj^  d^tachi5c  du 
tionc,  la  tttc  sans  couronne  et  sans  cheveux,  ht-las  !  et  d«fcham^c, 
de  la  /xror  Ophilia,  et  la  dcfposa  dans  unebi^  neuve  prt^partre  ad 
hoi  sur  le  hord  de  la  fosse.  Puis  se  baissant  unc  scconde  foi?,  il 
soulcva  \  grand'peine  et  prit  entre  ses  bras  le  tionc  sans  t^te  et 
les  membrcs,  fomiant  une  nvasse  noiratre  sur  laquelle  le  linccul 
restait  appHqu^,  et  ressemblant  ^  un  bloc  do  poix  enfcrm^  dans  un 
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sac  htimida  .  .  .  avec  tin  iod  mat  .  .  .  et  one  odenr.  .  .  ."    Bat 
enough  has  been  quoted. 

Berlioz  died  in  1869.  When  he  was  lixtyone  he  sou^t  a  third 
wife,  and  addressed  a  passionate  offier  of  mairiage  to  a  ladjr  five  or 
six  yean  his  aenioi',  whom  he  had  loved  in  his  bo^iood,  or  even  hit 
in&ncy.  She  was  now  a  widow,  the  mother  tt  several  diildreo,  if 
not  indeed  a  grandmother.  Heprints  in  his  "  M^UKmcs"  her  letters 
refecting  his  proposals.  M.  Wedwriin  pronomices  these  letters  of 
this  "dame  ittconnue"  ** che&4'oeuvre  de  sq^  de  sentiment  da 
raison  et  de  convenance."  She  sent  her  portrait^  however,  to  her 
inconsolable  suitor,  to  remind  him  of  the  tetdities  of  the  present  and 
to  dispel  the  illunons  of  the  past 
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THE  word  naiuraliEm  sounds  as  yet  unfamiliar  and  uncouth  in 
English.     Now,  however,  that  the  great  work  of  the  founder 
of  tlic  new  school,  "  L'Assommoir  "  of  M.  Zola,  l>as  found  its  way 
on  to  the  stage  under  the  sheltenng  jegis  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  wc 
arc  lilcety  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  it.     That  naturatism  will  win  a 
name  for  itself  in  the  lists,  even  if  it  does  not  discomfit  and  over- 
throw Romaniicisra,  the  stnlwart  but  not  too  youthful  giant  it  has 
chaUeiiged,  thoHC  who  are  in  the  haljit  of  watching  human  progress 
will  scarcely  doubt.     It  seems  worth  while,  however,  at  the  outset,  to 
challenge  the  claim  of  this  movement  to  the  name  accorded  it    So 
far  as  regards  what  is  really  true  to  nature  in  naturalism,  it  is  but  a 
development  of  realism.  \Vhat  m  it  is  new  leans  to  the  mystical  rather 
than  the  actual.     M.  Zola's  great  novel  has  already  been  the  subject 
of  analysis  in   The  Gmtlftnatis  Magazine  for  December  1878.     In 
this  work  even,  the  fidelity  to  life  of  speech  and  appearance  in  the 
characters  does  not  extend  to  their  actions,  which  in  many  cases  arc 
explicable  on  no  other  or  more  logical  ground  than  that  of  the  Mish 
of  the  author  to  have  matters  thus.     Those,  however,  who  read  "  La 
Cur^c,"  "  Le  Ventre  dc  Paris,"  and  "  La  Faiite  de  V.\bbe  Mourct," 
will  perceive  that  all  ihcsc  stories  rest  on  assiinipiions  which  are 
extravagantly  ideal,    I  see,  indeed,  a  specicR  of  resemblance  between 
the  work  of  M.  Zola  and  chat  of    Mr.  WilJcie  Collins.      In  "The 
Uaiuued    Hotel"  Mr.  Collins,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  to  realism, 
brings  about  a  denottement  which  is  wipcrnatural ;  M.  Zola  does  not 
deal  with  gliostly  visitations.     He  ascribes,  however,  to  natural  forces 
powers  so  mysterious  and  occult,  that  effects  which  spring  from  them 
are  purely  imaginar)*.     'I'ruth  10  realism  iloes  not,  then,  extend  in  his 
works  beyond  exteriors,  and  the  high-priest  of  ruluralism  is  in  (act  a 
inj-siic.     The  fact  that  Balzar,  whom  M.  Zola  claims  as  a  master, 
indulges  at  times  in  a  similar  idealism,  may  account  in  part  for  this 
sign.     M.  Zola  goes,  however,  far  beyond  his  predecessor.      He  has 
called  the  romance  "The  instrument  of  the  age — the  great  investiga- 
tion of  man  and  nature."    Romance  with  him,  however,  is  less  of  a 
_scaipel,  3is  with  Balzac,  than  a  divining-rod. 
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THOSE  who  never  read  a  newspaper  called  the  lyat-Cmtni 
A'fws  will  have  lost  a  treat.    No  mere  secondhaml  descripflw 
can  do  justirc  to  the  full   report  which  apj»eared  in  thai  joinnil 
describing  the  reception  in  "a  pavilion"  built  for  that  poipose  it 
Creenwicb,  of  His  Highness  C.  O.  Groom  Napier,  Prince  of  MtOtU 
and  Monlferrat,  on  March  jfilh.     'I'hc  wliolc  aftair  gives  the  iiupn»- 
sioii  of  a  dream  in  which  Monte  Christo,  Don  Quixote,  Ur.  Morim 
{of  the  piUs),  and  the  Champion  Bill-Poster  have  all  pla>*cd  leadng 
parts.     What  annoys  mc  personally,  as  one  who  mixes  "soine"irilh 
iiis  fellow -creatures,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  representing  the  puWic,is 
that  I  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  this  great  pereona^^  wta^ 
besides  being  a  prince,  is  ihe  greatest  living  benefactor  of  the  hunua 
race.    As  to  his  pedigree,  Mr.  John  Riddell,  of  EdinbuiRh,  wc  in 
informed,  has  jirovcd  it,  and  it  is  corroborated   by  an  engrosKd 
certificate  signed  and  sealed  by  78  members  of  the  Parisian  bar.   So 
far  as  wc  can  gather  from  the  statements  made  at  the  baaquet  in  Uii 
Highness's  honour,  the  founder  of  Uis  family  vas  "  Antcnor,  king  d 
the  Cimmerians,  on  the   Black  Sea,  about  the  time  of  the  propha 
Nehemiah,  whose  nation  then  first  wandered  on  the  lunks  of  the 
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IAraxes."    Thisis  "im]K}rtant  to  Anglo-Israelites";  and  the cooimitU^H 
having  this  in  view,  have  entitled  His  Highness  "a  Prince  of  IstacL^^ 


'  atwul     ' 


^vegi 


The  high-jiricst's  breastplate  was  for  six  hundred  jrcars  on  hiscDit 
of  arms.  (This  reminds  one  of  the  incidental  reference  in  the  miJdk 
of  the  gcnealoijy  of  another  Scotch  gentleman  of  long  descent,  "  atwul 
this  time  occurred  the  Deluge." 

The  duchess,  the  prince's  mother,  and  in  her  own  right  Ra 
of 'J'wbago,  is  descended  from  Aydin,  King  of  the  Scots,  611. 
family  arms  are  the  lion  rarn[>ant  and  three  sticks,  "  which  represent 
three  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,"~a  fact,  I  should  thiok.  chat  wouki  &oi 
be  so  satisfactory  to  "  Anglo- Israelites." 

It  is  not,  however,  his  birtli  which  renders  His  Hij{hnciB  « 
remarkable.  It  is  his  goodness,  and  especially  the  good  adricx 
which  he  has  given  to  his  fcllow-creaiurcs,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
7,000  assembled  to  do  him  honour.  He  is  a  vegetarian  and  teeto- 
taller, and  has  saved  hundreds  of  bodies  and  souls  by  ]iraKl>tiinti 
;nd  the  banquet  was  of  course,  in  ilUixlration  of  his  prindplei 
was  served  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  "  which  in  its  value  riraile^ 
service  at  Windsor  Cisllc  " ;  but  the  viands  themselves  were 
some  would  term)  peculiar.  There  were  six  soups  of  leniilia,  tiJad 
beans,  &c.,  but  containing  no  animal  substance;  there  were  fix 
salads  of  the  moat  rcclitrchi  kind ;  and  the  third  course  cottsiitcd  of 
vegeUbk  v^*^^*  ^^  certain  mushrooms  which  had  the  fitvout  of 
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beefsteaks,  oysters,  and  game,  witliout  any  of  the  wickedness  ihat 
belongs  to  eating  sucli  things.  .  .  .  The  tifth  course  consisted  ol  irai- 
ution  joints  of  meat,  sucking-pigs,  hares,  &c.,  &c,  skilfully  modelled 
in  pie  crust,  Init  wliicli  within  <;ontaincil  fruit  nnd  vegetable  jellies. 
It  really  seems  to  me  that  if  imitation  is  *'  the  highest  form  of  flattery," 
tliesc  excellent  people  must  have  admired  people  who  eat  beef  and 
mutton  amazingly.  The  drinks  wtJC  of  twenty  sorts  (and  allj  1  sliould 
ima^-ine,  filthy),  consisting  of  the  jiiirc  of  fruits,  or  the  liquor  of  peas, 
beans,  "and  other  finely-flavoured  seeds." 

But  the  eating  and  drinking  at  this  wonderful  iierformance  were 
fts  nothing  compared  with  tlie  thinkini^.  First,  there  was  the  Mantua 
and  Monifenat  pedigree  to  be  commented  upon  and  distributed  \ 
700  iiluminated  leaves  on  vellum  upon  this  interesting  subject,  exe- 
cuted at  a  cost  of  ^500,  bei»g  hung  as  decorations  on  the  pavilion 
walls.  Then  follo>vc<i  the  reading  of  addresses  from  persons  who, 
thanks  to  his  highness,  had  been  saved  "from  the  bottomless  sea  of 
drunkenness"  by  aid  of  the  vegetarian  diet.  The  cured  drunkards 
wore  on  their  backs  a  piece  of  yellow  Hilk,  on  which  was  embroidered 
a  broken  buttle !  Then  taiiic  the  tuni  of  thusc  who  had  been 
individiialCy  and  p-irticularly  benefited  by  his  highncM's  advice  and 
generosity  ;  and  these  cases — which  were  from  every  rank  of  society 
and  even  n.ition — were  the  queerest  of  all.  The  reasons  for  the 
various  introductions  took  the  form  of  presentations  at  levees: — 

W.  Turner,  M.IX,  to  thank  his  highness  for  the  vegetarian  cure  of 
consumption  and  twelve  other  diseases,  by  which,  through  paLient.s,  he 
made  j^3,ooo  a  year— Three  Lancashire  gentlemen  to  thank  his  high- 
ness for  his  opposriion  to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  free  trade,  with  a 
rc<7uisition  from  700  electors  to  ask  him  to  deign  to  he  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^10,000  for  his  expenses 
being  already  guaianieed — Mahommed  Abdul  Pasha,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  medium  of  his  conversion  to  Cbiistianity,  and  also  for 
assistance  in  the  sale  of  land  in  Cyprus,  certain  forests  in  which  he 
expressed  a  hope  would  be  employed  in  building  the  new  temple  at 
Jerusalem — "  The  Jew  \'egetarian  "  for  advice  when  his  circumstances 
were  desperate,  which  has  led  to  commercial  success  as  brilliant  as 
history  aflbrds — Miss  Sophy,  of  Bayswater,  "  for  services  which  have 
raised  her  to  affluence,  and  been  found  most  useful  to  her  relations 
and  friends  " — The  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd  for  a  valuable  living — Iloromona, 
a  New  Zealand  chief,  for  phrenological  advice  by  which  he  so5d  land, 
marriccl  an  English  wife,  and  emigrated  to  Fiji,  where  he  purchased  a 
small  vessel.  Mr.  Miiller,  a  German,  Mr.  Taison,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Signer  Sair,  an  Italian,  for  his  highness's  efforts  in  the  protection  of 
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birds  on  the  continent :  with  very  many  others.     Last,  but 
not  least  in  peculiarity,  "  Miss  Martha  Brown,  for  help  in 
a  situation  &3  a  grotesque  face-model  in  the  potteries,  by  vliich  i 
the  last  thirteen  years  she  has  m.idc  a  comfortable  linng." 

Three  hundred  of  these  people  had  their  rraveUing  and  hotdot- 
penses  paid,  itnd  as  many  of  them  catne  from  far,  this  reached  in  iien 
of  between  /^i  0.000  and  jC^  S.ooo-  But  money  seems  of  no  c«M* 
qiicncc  to  his  highness,  and  still  less  to  "  (he  committee,"  -who  hiw^ 
it  appears,  arranged  for  him  the  succession  to  a  fortune  of  tw 
million  nnd  a  half,  "'[wnly  real  (which  docs  not  sound  weBj^and 
partly  personal,  for  the  due  maintenance  of  his  anccsiril  hoBonts' 
As  ?Ji  incident  of  this  magnificent  entertainment,  we  may  meilim 
that  "  tlie  pasha  "  gave  tu  every  guest  a  gold  coin  of  Alexsodff  ^ 
(ircat,  of  sijwrs  varying  from  half-a-cjown  to  a  twenty- franc-piece, 
"  many  thousands  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered  in  his  tvaxt 
in  Q-pnis;"  while  the  prince's  secretary  distributed  copies  of  lie 
seventy  tracts  and  books  of  which  his  highness  is  the  author — but  of 
not  one  single  one  of  which  has  this  present  writer  ever  so  mnchu 
heard!  The  whole  proceeding  appears  most  curious,  and 
worth  noting. 
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A  STORY  of  a  statue,  almost  as  grim  as  that  namied  by  Mt 
Macnulay  in  a  rccen:  number  of  /i^ffrav/a,  has  been 
culaled  through  various  journals  French  and  Knglbh.    Arcording 
this,  a  replica  or  an  original  siiidy  of  the  famous  stnttie  of  Voltaire 
Houdon  which  forms  one  of  the  most  cherished  posscssiont  oi 
Com^die  Fran^aisc.  is  at  present  oScrcd  to  whichever  of  the  arti 
literary,  or  acidcnilc  instituiJons  of  Paris  can  show  the  best  r\ 
to  its  possession.     This  woric,  which  represents   the  philosoplier 
of  Kerney  seated  and  clothed  in  drapery,  is  said  to  htvc  been 
modelled  on  a  human  skeleton,  whidi  is  stiU  perfect  uoder  ibe  clar. 
An  idea  like  this,  though  it  might  suggest  to  the  sensation  drama 
most  thrilling   situations,   is,    I    fear,  neither  true  nor  even   " 
trovata."    In  what  condition  can  the  work  be?    A  statue  of 
size  is  not  likely  to  be  in  terra  cotta,  and  it  can  scarcely  remain  in 
clay  of  the  original  design,  as  this  would  probably  have  fiUlea  off 
the  skeleton  like  the  leaves  from  the  I>ody  ol  Rugene  Aian,  in  HootTi 
celebrated  poem.     I  fear  the  whole  striking  story  will  \tT07C  lo  be  a 
MHan/.     [mbecilc  in  his  later  years,  lloudon.who  bvcd  to  the  aseof 
eighty-eight,  was  still  so  possessed  with  the  art  he  followed,  tltat 
used  to  return  from  his  walks  with  his  pockets  full  of  pehhlc«  in  « 
he  fancied  \\c  ^aw  ^!tw:  utwxs  of  the  chiscL  The  work  which  woa 
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ice  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  a  sta- 
'of  Morpheus.  Intiielater  years  of  bis  life  his  hours  were  spent 
ia  all  but  coustant  sleep,  as  though  in  a.  period  of  pain  and  sulfering 
the  god  whom  he  had  celebrated  had  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  obli. 
vion  this  act  of  early  homage. 

THERE  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  excited  by  Wordsworth's 
description  of  the  good  minister  in  the  valley  of  the  Duddon, 
vho  considered  himself  "  passing  rich  "  on  much  less  than  40  pounds 
a  year,  and  derived  even  that  scanty  income  from  other  sources- 
such  as  knitting  stockinys  and  keeping  a  public-house — besides  his 
cure.  But  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  it  seems,  has  a  present 
parallel  in  that  of  a  clergyman  in  the  north  country,  who  has  recently 
addressed  the  following  circular  to  his  parishioners  : — 

•'  I  feel  soriy  fui  ihe  necessity  ofa  IcUct  to  explain  my  conduct  in  rebuilding 
lb«  parish  church,  which  bteaim:  so  tianj.'ctoiis  that  services  cuiild  no  longer  be 
Mfdy  condnrtcil  under  ils  iHof.  If  I  liail  nul  lakcii  tipoii  mj-idf  ihc  tcliuilding, 
the  burden,  would  have  fnllen  ujMii  llic  pailsh.  Von  imiai  nil  be  awace  lliat  I 
have  worked  a»  few  eltrf.'yuieii  cvtt  yet  work<:il  to  rebuild  tEic  church.  I  woikcd 
as  a  bookbin-ior  lo  jjci  uionL-y  rtii  two  yc&rs  ;  ubl&incil  the  siibscriplK^ins  by  wriling 
Mpwardiof  2,000  Icltcr^^  dcrtigncil  Ihc  building,  nctcti  tu  clerk  of  the  worki  and 
contractor,  carried  all  the  wood  and  ttonc,  .ind  worked  with  the  men  cmp]<^yect ; 
xnd  J  ou(;ht  lo  be  allowed  to  complete  ih?  wnrk  iii  peace,  not  to  \ye  publicly 
insulted  for  ihe  benefit  I  have  conferred  ujion  the  paiiih  in  building  a  church, 
which  for  elegance  b  second  lo  none  in  ihc  Incnlity." 

The  parishioners  of  this  gentleman  seem  to  be  looking  a  gifl-horsc 
in  the  mouth  with  a  vengeance,  if  llicy  have  anything  to  .say  against 
the  result  of  such  labours.  The  name  of  so  energetic  and  persevering 
a  divine  ought  not  to  be  withheld ;  it  is  the  Rev.  George  Sanger, 
Vicar  of  Carltou-in- Cleveland. 

ALTHOUGH  Americans  lick  creation  in  the  invention  of  im- 
possible stories,  they  are,  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit  has  described, 
extremely  crcdulotis  in  matters  ol  which  they  have  no  personal 
knowledge.  I  see  it  seriously  stated  in  a  Trausatlaniic  newspaper 
that  Queen  Victoria  receives  60  dollars  a  niglu  from  the  Maplcson 
Company  in  New  York  for  the  right  of  using  her  name.  (I  supix>sc 
this  refers  to  their  being  called  Her  Majesty's  Servania.)  The  para- 
graph goes  on  to  state  that  a  Mr.  Haver  has  offered  her  50  dollars  a 
night  for  the  right  of  using  her  name  with  his  "  Matador  Minatrels," 
who  are  about  to  travel  in  England  I 

THAT  the  ardour  of  Italy  is  not  all  expended  in  schemes  for 
exteading  an  cmp lie  which  bos  bees  constructed  in  less  time 
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than  it  ordinnrily  takes  to  erect  a  |iul>1ic  building,  is  shovn  in 
fhct  that  the  present  time  has  seen  the  accoraplishmeni  of  &  work  of 
which  Jitlms  Caesar  dreamed.     Masiers  as  they  were  of  the  an  of 
engineering— witness  the  stiil  unrivalled  aqueducts  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France — the  Ronuiis  did  not  succeed  in  draining  Like 
Fucino,  a  well-known   spot  on  the  Apennines,  about  forty  to  fifty 
miles  due  cast  of  Rome.    This  h-is,  however,  been  accompliihed  by 
Prince  Torlonia,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  between  ihiny  and  forty 
thousand  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  freeing  the  adjacent  disuict 
from  the  constant  dread  of  inundations.     It  is  curious  that  at  the 
time  when  this  crux  of  antiquity  has  been  solved,  the  proposal  for 
flooding  the  great  African  basin  should  again  l>c  coming  promincotif 
before  the  public.    The  result  of  letting  into  this  great  inUndbisai 
the  waters  of  the  sea  will,  it  is  said,  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
Europe  to  the  level  of  the  glacial  period.    The  non-scientific  mind 
recalling  kindred  predictions  concerning  die  results  of  opening  llic 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  would  scarcely  be  {lightened  liom  the  project  bf' 
icii  of  this  kind.    That  some  disturbance  would  follow  a  meanie 
like  this  is  probable  enough.    Would  it  not  take  the  shape,  howete, 
of  causing  such  sut>sidcncc  of  water  as  would  necessitate  a  igeseil 
tevii^ion  of  soundings  ? 

OXE  has  heard  of  the  true  ajffiatus,  though  one  sees  very  little  of 
it,  but  the  "  spirilus  asper"  will  be  new  to  many  of  m 
Who  would  imagine  that  under  that  scientific  name  is  concealed  tbr 
humble  letter  H  ?  One  would  say  that  this  reminds  one  of  the  ((cntt 
man  wlia  ulked  prose  all  hi^  life  without  knowing  it,  only  theiexrr. 
unhappily,  so  many  people  who  do  nei  use  the  "  spiritus  aspa "  in 
their  ordinnry  talk.  The  Lamtl  has  lately  gone  into  this  intcrcsttai 
subject  under  the  chamctcn'stically  attractive  title  of  "  PathoJogiid 
Relations  of  the  Voice  and  Speech."  It  says  the  letter  H  is  goK- 
rally  regarded  us  a  sim|)le  unvocalised  rush  of  air  through  ilie  glon 
but  that  this  is  incorrect ;  "  it  acquires  sound  and  character  ai  il 
p.isses  through  the  mouth,  and  for  every  vowel,  and  indeed  for 
consonant,  which  it  precedes,  is  attended  with  a  special  arrani 
of  the  oral  canal,  tongue,  and  lips."  If  so,  I  can  only  say  that 
a  special  arrangement  that  very  ofleo  breaks  down  and  leaves 
"  spiritus  asper  "  nowhere. 
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